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LONDON ENCYCLOPEDIA. 


m HE SubHcrihers to the Loudon Kncyclopaidia cannot but bo gratified *by the introduction of the following Article on 
Pp' iDEi.iTY, from the pen of the late Uev. Rohert Hall ; and its importance, the publishers hope, willbea sutticient 
ijftlogy for giving it prommence, by placing it at the beginning of this I’art. 


» INFIDELITY is the joint offspring of an 
eligious tem|)er and unholy speculation, ern- 
HJoyed, not in examining the evidences of Chris- 
^nity, but in detecting the vices and iinperfec- 
ilons of professing Christians. It has passed 
Khrough various stages, each distingtiislted by 
Higher grad.itions of impiety; fur wlien men 
^alrogantly abandon their guide, and wilfully shut 
|[heir eyes on the liglit of heaven, it is wisely 
'i6rdained that their errov.s shall nuiltiply at every 
Step, until tlicir extravagance confutes itself, and 
tile mischief of t'unr jinnciples w'orks its own 
giitidote. Tliat sncli lias been the progress of 
^fidelity will be obvious from a slight survey of 
YD history. 

I.ord llerliert, the first and purest of our 
liiigiish rs, wlio llourish(‘d in the be- 
guninig of the reign of Charles L, did nut so 
nuch impugn t)ie doctrine or llui morality of 
the Scriptures, as attempt to .snperse<,le lluar 
necessity, by endeavouring to sltow that the 
great principles of the unity of God, a m ual 
government, and a future world, are taught with 
sufiieient clearness by the light of nature, lio- 
lingbroke, and others of his successors, advanced 
much farther, and attempted to invalidate the 
p’’oofs of the moral' character of the Deity, and, 
consequently, all expectations of ixnvards and 
punishinenls ; leaving the Supreme Heiug no 
other perfections than those which belong to a 
first cause, or Almighty contriver. After him, 
at a considerable distance, followed Hume, the 
lAost subtle, if not the most philosophical, of (he 
Deists; who, by perplexing the relations of 
Qtuise and efiV-ct, boldly aimed to introduce an 

t iiveisal scepticism, and to pour more than 
, gyptian daikness into the whole region of 
:^oraIs, Since his time sceptical wrilius have 
sprung iij) in abundance, and infidelity has 
allured multitudes to its standard : the young 
and superficial by its dextrous sophistry, the 
vuin by tiie literary fame of its cliampioiis, and 
the profligate by die licentiousness of its princi- 
ples. Atheism, the most undisguised, has at 
Wnglh began to make its appearance. 

Y Animated by numbers, and emboldened by 
l^ccess at the comnieneement of the French 

I volution, infidels gave a new direction to their 
forts, and impressed a new character on the 
i'er-gvowing mass of their impious speculations. 
By uniting more closely with each other, by 
ving a sprinkling of irreligion to all their liler- 
y productions, they aimed to engross the form- 
ion of the public mind ; and, amid.st the 
firmest professions of attachment to virtue, to 
effect an entire disruption of morality from re- 
ligion. Pretending to be the teachers of virtue, 
VoL. XI 1. — Part 1. 


and the guides of life, they proposed to revolu- 
tionize the morals of mankind ; to regenerate the 
world, by a ^irocess entirely new; and to rear 
the temple of virtue, not merely without the aid 
of religion, but un the renunciation of its prin- 
ciples, and the derision of its sanctions. 

With respect to the sceptical and religious 
systems, the inquiry at present is not so mucli 
which is the truest in speculation, as which is 
the most useful in practice ; or, in other words, 
whether morality will be best promoted by con- 
sidering it us a part of a great and comprehen- 
sive law, emanating from the will of a supreme, 
omnijiotent legislator, or as a mere expedient, 
adajited to our ]ne,sent situation, enforced by no 
other motives than those whicli arise from (ho 
prospects and interests of the ])rcsent state. 

The subject, viewed in this light, may be con- 
sidered undiT two aspects; the influence of the 
opposite systems on the (irinciples of morals, 
and on the formation of cliaracter. The first 
may be styled their direct, the latter their 
eipially important, but indirect consequence and 
tiaidency. 

1. The sceptical, or irreligious, system sub- 
verts the whole foundation of morals. Jt may 
be assumed as a maxim that no person can be 
required to act contrary to his greatest good, or 
liis highest interest, comprehensively viewed 
in relation to tlie whole duration of his being. 
It is often oui duty to forego our owni interest 
partialli/, to sacrifice a smaller pleasure for the 
.sake of a greater, to incur a present evil in pur- 
suit of a distant good of more consequence. In 
a word, to arbitrate amongst intm-furing claims 
of inclination is the moral arillimctic of human 
life. But, to risk (lie hajipiness of the whole 
duration of our being in any case whatever, ad- 
mitting it to be j)ossible, would be foolish; 
because the sacrifice must, by the nature of it, 
be so great as to preclude the possibility of 
compensation. 

As the present world, on sceptical principles, 
is the only place of recompense, whenever the 
practice of virtue fails to promise the greate.st 
sum of present good, cases which often occur in 
reality, and much oftener in appearance, every 
motive to virtuous conduct is superseded ; a 
deviation from rectitude becomes the part of 
wisdom ; and sliould the path of virtue, in addi- 
tion to this, be obstructed by disgrace, torment, 
or death, to persevere would be madness and 
folly, and a violation of the first and most essen- 
tial law of nature. Virtue, on these principles, 
being in numberless instances at war with self- 
preservation, never can or ought to become a 
fixed habit of the mind. 
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Tlio system of intidt liiy is not only inca}):iMe 
of arminu, virtue for great and trying occasions, 
but leaves it unsupported on the most ordinary 
occurrences. In vain will its advocates appeal to 
a moral semse, to benevolence and sympathy. 
In vain will tlioy ex[vatiate on the tranquillity 
and jdeasure attendant on a virtuous course; for 
it is undeniable that these impulses may be over- 
come ; and ihough you may remind the offender 
that in disreganling tliem he lias violated his 
nature and tliat a conduct consistent with them 
is productive of much internal satisfaction ; yet, 
if he reply tiiat his taste is of a different sort, that 
there are other gratitications whicli he values 
more, and that every man must choose Ins own 
pleasures, the argument is at an end. 

Rewards and pimishmenis, awarded by omni- 
potent power, afford a jjal^iabh' and* pressing 
motive, which ran never ho neglected without 
renouncing the character of a rational creature : 
but tastes and relislies are not to be proscribed. 

A motive in which the reason of man shall 
acquiesce, enforcing the practice of virtue at all 
times and seasons, enters into the very essence 
of moral obligation. INIodern infidelity supplies 
no sucli motives; it is therefore essentially and 
infallibly a system of enervation, turpitude, and 
vice. 

This chasm in the construction of morals can 
only lie supplied by the firm bediefof a reward- 
ing and a\enging Deity, who binds duty and 
liappiness, thougli they may seem distant, in an 
indissoluble cliain, without which, wliatever 
usurps the name of virtue, is not a principle, 
but a feeling ; not a determinate rule, but a 
fluctuating exjiedient, varying with the tastes of 
individuals, and changing with the scenes of 
life. 

Nor is this the only way in wliich infidelity 
subverts the foundation of morals. All riMson- 
ing on morals pre-supposes a distinetioii hetween 
inclinations and duties, affections and rules. 
'Die former prompt, the latter [irescrilH:. The 
former supply motives to action ; the latter k - 
gulate and control it. TIeiice it is evident, if 
virtue have any just claim to authoiity, it ‘must 
be under the latter of these notions, that is, 
under the character of a law. It is under this 
notion, in that its dc)miriion iias ever lieen 

acknowledged to be paramount and supreme. 

Rut, without the intervention of a superior 
will, it is imjiossihlc there should be any moral 
laws, excojit in the lax metaphorical sense in 
which we s[)eak of the laws of matter and motion. 
Men beiiMg essentially rajual, morality is, on these 
principles, only a stipulation, or silent compact, 
into which every individual is supposed to enter, 
as far as suits his convenience, and for the breach 
of which he is aceountalde to nothing but his 
own mind. His own mind is his law, his tri- 
bunal, and his judge ! 

Two consequences, the most disastrous to 
society, will inevitably follow the general pre- 
valence of this system ; the freipient yierpetia- 
tion of great crimes, and the total absence of 
great virtues. 

1. In those conjunctions wdiich tempt avarice, 
or inflame ambition, when a crime flatters witli 
the prospect of impunity, and the certainty of 


immense advantage, what is to restrain an 
Atheist from its commission ? To say that re- 
morse will deter him is absurd ; for remorse, as 
distinguished from pity, is the sole otfspring of 
religious belief, the extinction of which is the 
great purpose of the infidel pliilosophy. Tl>e 
liread of punislimcnt, or infamy, from hi.s fellow- 
creatures, will he an equally ineffectual hariier, 
because crimes are only coinniitted under such 
circumstances as suggest the hoyie of conceal- 
ment ; not to say tliat crimes themselves will 
soon lose their infamy and tiieir horror, under 
the influence of that system which destroys the 
sanctity of virtue, by converting it into a low 
calculation of worldly interest. Here the sense 
of an ever-present Ruler, and of an avenging 
Judge, is of the most awful and iiidispensaf !e 
necessity ; as it is that alone vvhieli impresses on 
all crimes the cliacactcr of /(<////, shows that duly 
and interest in every instance coincide, and that 
the most ]>rosperous career of vice, the most 
brilliant sncces.'^es of criminality, are but an 
accumulation of' wrath, against the day of wrath. 

As tlie fioijucut ])crpetratioii of great crimes 
is an inevitable conseipienct' of the diflusion of 
sceptical ])rinciples, so, to understand this eon- 
se(pi(*nee in its lull extent, we iiinst look beyond 
their immediate elfecls, and consider the disriqi- 
tiun of social ties, the destrnetion of confidence, 
the terror, sus[)icioii, and hatred, whicli must 
jnevail in that state of society in which barhar- 
ous dceils are familiar. Tlic traiKiuillity which 
pervades a well-mdered community, and the 
mutual good offiia.-s which hind its nuunhers 
together, is founded on an inqilied coufuhmce 
in llie indisposition to annoy; in the justice, hu- 
manity, and moderation oF those among wlmin 
we dwell. So tliat the worst eonse(|uenee of 
crimes is, that tliey impair the stock of ])uhlic 
charity and gen^pd tenderness. The drtsul aiul 
hatred of our species would iufallihly. he grafted 
cm a conviction that we wen* exposed every 
moment to the surges of an uiih idled fmaHuly, 
and that notlnng fait the power of liie rnaei-strate 
stood lietwecu us and the daggers of assassins. 
Ill such a stalig laws deriving no support tVom 
public manners are iineijual to the task of eiirhirig 
the fury of the passions, whiidi, Irom being 
concentrated into sellisliness, fear, and reven: 
acipiire new force. Terror ami suspicion beget 
cruelty, and inflict injuries by way of [uevention. 

Rity is extinguished in tlie stionger inqmlse 
of self- jirescrvation. The tender and generous 
affections arc crushed ; and nothing is seen Init 
the retaliation of wrongs; the fierce and unmi- 
tigated struggle for superiority. 'I his is ljut a 
faint sketch of the incalculable calamities and 
horrors we must expect, should wc be so unfor- 
tunate as ever to witness the triumph of modern 
infidelity. 

‘2. Tills system is a soil as barren of great and 
sublime virtues as it is prolific in crimes. By 
great and sublime virtues are meant those vvliicli 
are called into action on great and trying occa- 
sions, which demand the sacrifice of the dearest 
interests and prospects of human life, and some- 
times of life itself. The virtues, in a word, which, 
by their rarity and splendour, draw admiration, 
and have rendered illustrious the characters of 
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patriots, martyrs, and confessors. It retp^^cs 
but little rclTection to perceive that 'whatever 
veils a future world, and contracts the limits of 
existence witliin the present life, must tciid, in 
a proportionable degree, to diminish the gran- 
deur, and narrow the splierc of human agency. 

As well might you expect exalted sentiments 
of justice from a professed gamester, as look for 
noble principles in the man whose hopes and 
fears are all suspended on the y^resent moment, 
and who stakes the whole happiness of his being 
on this vain and fleeting life. If he be ever 
impelled to the performance of great achieve- 
ments in a good cause, it must he solely by the 
hope of fame, a motive which, besides that it 
makes virtue (lie servant of opinion, usually 
grows weaker at the approach of death, and 
which, however it may surmount the love of ex- 
istence in the heat of battle, or in the moment of 
public observation, can seldom be expected to 
operate with much force on the retired duties of 
a y:)tivate station. 

Ill adiriniug tliat infidelity is unfavorable to 
the higher class of virtues, we are sup|)or(ed as 
well by f.icls as by reasoning. We should be 
sorry to load our adversaries with unmerited 
rejuoach, but to what history, to what record 
'vill tiicy appeal for the traits of moral greatness 
exhibited by their disciples t Where shall we 
look for flic tro])bies of infidel magnanimity, or 
atheistical virtue ! Not that we mean to accuse 
them of inactivity ; they have recently filled the 
world witli the fame of their exploits ; exploits 
of a ditfereut kind, indeed, but of imyierisliable 
memory, and disastrous lustre. 

Though it is confessed great and splendid ac- 
tions are not the ordinary employment of life, 
but must, from tlieir nature, be reserved for high 
and eminent occasions, yet that system is essen- 
tially defective wliich leaves no room for their 
cultivation. d’hey arc important, both from 
their immediate advantage and their remoter 
iufiuenee. Tliey often save, and always illus- 
trate the age and nation in which they aj)]K*ar. 
'riiey raise the standard of morals ; they arrest 
the progress of tle<;eueracy ; tliey diffuse a lu>fre 
over the path of life ; monuments of the great- 
ru;ss. of the huiuari soul, (hey present to ihe 
WQ;ld the august image of virtue in lier sul)- 
limc?st form, from which streams of light and 
glory issue to remote times and ages, while their 
commemoration, by the pen of historians and 
poets, awakens in distant bosoms the sparks of 
kindred excellence. 

( ’omhine the frequent and familiar perpetra- 
tion of atrocious deeds with the dearth of great 
and generous actions, and you have the exact 
picture of that condition of society which com- 
pletes the degradation of the species — the fright- 
ful contrast of dwarfish virtues and gigantic 
vic'cs, where every tiling good is mean and little, 
and every tiling evil is rank and luxuriant. A 
dead and sickening uniformity prevails, broken 
only at intervals by volcanic eruptions of anarchy 
and crime. 

II. Hitherto we have considered the infiuonce 
of scepticism on the principles of virtue; and 
have endeavoured to sliow that it despoils it of 
its dignity, and lays its authority in the dust. 


E L I T Y. 

Its influence on the formation of character re- 
mains to be examined. The actions of men are 
oftener determined by their character than tlieir 
iiilorcst: their conduct takes its colour more 
from tlieir acquired taste, inclinations, and 
habits, than from a deliberate regard to their 
greatest good. It is only on great occasions 
the mind awakes to take an extended survey 
of her whole course, and that slie siiflers the 
dictates of reason to impress a new bras upon 
her movenierits, Tlie actions of each day are, 
for the most part, links wliieli follow each otner 
in iht? chain of caistom. Hence the great efiort 
of practical wisdom is to imbue the mind with 
right tastes, aflections, and habits ; the elements 
of character, and masters of action. 

I. The exclusion of a Supreme P>cing, and of 
a superintending Providence, tends directly to 
the ilcslructioii of moral taste. It robs the uni- 
verse of all fiuislied and consummate excellence, 
even in idea, 'khe admiration of yjcrfect wisdom 
ami goodness, for whicli we are formed, and 
which kindles such unsjicakablc rapture in tlie 
soul, finding in the regions of scepticism nothing 
to which it corres[)onds, droops and languishes. 
In a world which presents a fair spectacle of • 
order and beauty, of a vast family nourished and 
supported by an Almighty Parent, in a world 
wliich leads the devout mind, step by step, to 
the contemplation of the first fair and the first 
good, the sceptic is encompassed with nothing 
but obscurity, meanness, and disorder. 

When we reflect on the manner in which the 
idea of Deity is formed, we must be convinced 
that such an idea, intimately yiresent to the mind, 
must have a most ])owerful effect in refining the 
moral taste, (aimposed of the richest dements, 
it embraces, in the character of a beneficent 
Parent and Almiglily Ruler, whatever is vener- 
able in wisdom, whatever is awful in authority, 
whatever is louehing in gooiiness. Human ex- 
cellence is blondeii with many imperfections, 
and seen under many limitations. It is beheld 
only in detached and separate portions, nor ever 
appears in any one character wliole and cnlire. 
So that when, in imitation of the Stoics, we wisli 
to form out of these fragments the notion of a 
perfectly wise and good man, we know it is a 
mere fu tion of tin? mind, without any real being 
in whom it is embodied and realised. In the 
belief of a Deity, these conceptions are reduced 
to reality; tlie scaltcjcd rays of an ideal exccl- 
Jrnee are concentrated, and become the laral 
attributes of that Peiiig with whom we stand in 
the nearest relation, who sits siq)reme at the 
head of the universe, is armed with infinite 
power, and pt'rvades all nature with his pre- 
sence. 

I'he efficacy of these sentiments in producing 
and augmenting a virtuous taste, will indeed lie 
j)roportioned to the vividness with which they 
are formed, and the frequency witli wliich tliey 
recur; yet some benefit will not, fail to result 
from them, even in their lowest degree. The 
idea of tlie Supreme Reing ha.s this peculiar 
pro]^erty ; that as it admits of no substitute, so, 
from the first moment it is impressed, it is capa- 
ble of continual growth and enlargement. Crod 
himself is immutable ; but our conception of lus 
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character is continually receiving fresh acces- 
sions, is continually growing more extended and 
refulgent, by having transferred upon it new 
l^ereeptions of beauty and goodness ; by attract- 
ing to itself, as a centre, wliutever bears the im- 
press of dignity, order, or happiness. It borrows 
splendour from all that is tair ; subordinates to 
itself all that is great; and sits entiironcd on the 
riehes of the nniverse. 

As the object of worship will always be, in a 
degree, tl'.o obj^et of imitation, hence arises a 
tixcvl standard of moral exeellenee, by the eon- 
leinpialion ot vvliieh, tlie tendencies to corruption 
are eounteraetod, the contagion of bad example 
is checke 1, and human nature arises above its 
naiLiral level . 

When the knowl( dge of (lod was lost in the 
world, just idi'as of \ irtue and moral ohligation 
disafipearo*! along with it. How i'< it to be 
otherwise accounted for, that in the jiolishcd 
nations, and in the enliglitem'd times of Pagan 
antiquitv, the most mmatural lusts and detest- 
able im]Hinties were not ordy tolerated in privatt* 
life, but entered into religion, and formed a ma- 
terial p-arl of public worship. W hile among tlie 
Jews, a ueople so much inferior in every oUh.t 
branch of knowledge, the same vices were re- 
garded with iioin'r. 

The reason is tins ; the tree cliaractcr ot (»od 
was unknown to the burner, which, by the light 
of divine revelation was imparted to the hitler. 
Tlie former cast their deities in the mould of 
ttu’ir own imaginations, lo eonserpience of which 
they partook of the vices and defects of their 
worshippers, d'o tlie latter, no scope was left 
for the ^^a^deIings ot fancy, l>ut a puie ami [)er- 
fect model \N as [uescribed. 

False and corrupt, liouever, as was the reli- 
gion of the r’agaiis (if it deserve tlie name), and 
dofective, and often vieious, as was the character 
of tlieir imaginary deities, it was still better for 
the world for the void of knowledge to be Idled 
with these, than aliandoned to a total scepticism ; 
for if holh systems are eijually false, they arc 
not equally ])ernicious. When the fictions 
of Ilculhenisin consecrated tlie nu'inory of 
its legislators and heroes, it invested them for 
the most part witli those {pialities which were 
in the greatest repute. They were supposed to 
] osvoss in the liigliest degree the virtues in whicli 
it was most lionoralile to (*xcel, and to be tlie 
witnesses, ajipi overs, and patrons of those per- 
fections in others, liy which their own character 
was cliietly distinguished. IMeii saw, or rather 
fancied ifiey saw, in these sn[)posed deities, tlie 
qualuies they most admired, dilated to a laiger 
size, moving in a higher sjihere, and associated 
w ith the ]»ower, dignity, and happiness of supe- 
rior natures. W ith such ideal models before 
tliem, and eoncoiving themselves continually 
acting under the eye of such spectators ami 
judges, they felt a real elevation, their ebxpjence 
liecarnc more impassioned, their patriotism in- 
flamed, and their courage exalted- 

Jtevelatiori, by displaying the true character 
of (iod, affords a pure and perfect standard, of 
virtue : heathenism, one in many respects de- 
fective and viciotis ; the fashionable scepticism 
of the present day, whicli excludes the belief of 


all superior powers, afl'ords no .standard at all. 
Human nature knows nothing better or higher 
than itself. All above and around it being 
shrouded in darkne.ss, and the prospect confined 
to the lame realities of life; virtue has no room 
upwards to expand, nor are any excursions per- 
mitted into that unseen world, the true element 
of the great and good, by which it is fortified 
with motives equally calculated to satisfy the 
reason, to deliglit the fancy, and to impress the 
heart. 

2. Modern infidelity not only tends to cor- 
rupt the moral taste; it also promotes the growth 
of those vices wdneh are the most linstile to 
social hap])iness. Of all the vices incident to 
human nature, the most destructive to society 
are vanity, ferocity, and unliridled sensuality ; 
and tliese are ])reeise1y the vices wT.ich inlidclity 
IS calculated to eliensh. 

That the love, fear, and habitual contempla- 
tion of a Iv.'ing infinitely exalUsl, or in ot!>er 
words, devotion, is adapted to promote a sober 
and mod(‘rat(! estinrale of our own exeelleneies, 
is mrontestilde ; nor is it less evident that the 
exclusion of sneli sentiments must he favorable 
to pr;de, 'riie criininalitv of pridr; will, per- 
haps, lit! less readily ad milled ; for, thiuigh there 
is no vine so opposite to the spirit of ( 'hvisiianity, 
yet there !•> nomt which, even in the (.'liiisliau 
world, has, nmh'r various ])reten(;es, been treated 
with so much iiidnlgenee. 

'Idiere is, it will hi* confessed, a delicate’ son- 
sihility to cluiraeler, a sober desire of rejiutatlon, 
a wish to possess ihe ('sle('in of the wise and 
good, felt by the [mrest muids, and whk'h is tin.' 
farllu sl remo\e IVoui arrogance and vanity. The 
humility of a noble mind scarcely dares to ap- 
ju'ovc of itxclf nnlil il has secured the iqiproba- 
tion of others. \ cry different is that vi'slless 
desire’ of distinction, that passion for theatrical 
display, wjiieh inihunes the heart, and oeenjues 
the whole attention of vain men. d’his, of ad 
the passions, is the most unsocial ; avarice it'i if 
is not excepted, d'he reason is jilain. Ihoperty 
is a kind of good which may he more easily 
attained, and is capable of more minute subdi- 
visions than farm’. In the ])ursuit of wealih, 
men are led by an attention' to their own interest 
to promote the widfare of each other; their ad- 
vantages art; reciprocal ; tlie benefits which eaieh 
is anxious to aeipiire for himself, lie reaps in 
the greatest abundance from the union and con- 
junction in society. The jiursuits of vanity are 
quite contrary. The portion of time aiul at- 
tention mankind are willing to spare from their 
avocations and pleasures, to devote to the admi- 
ration of each other is so .small, that every sne- 
ce^isfid adventurer is felt to have impaired the 
common stock. The success of one is the dis- 
appointment of multitudes. For though there 
be many rich, many virtuous, many w ise men, 
fame must necessarily be the portion of but few. 
Hence every vain man, every man in whom 
vanity is the ruling passion, regarding his rival 
as bis enemy, is strongly tempted to rejoice in 
liis miscarriage, and repine at his success. 

Besides, as the passions are seldom seen in a 
simple, unmixed state, so vanity, when it suc- 
ceeds, degenerates into arrogance; when it is 
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disappointed (and it is often disappointed) it is 
exasperated into malignity, and corrupted into 
envy. In this stage tlie vain man commences a 
determined misanthropist, lie <letcsts that ex- 
cellence he cannot reach. He detests his spe- 
cies, and longs to be revenged for the unpardon- 
able injustice he has sustained in their insensi- 
bility to his merits. He lives upon the calamities 
of the world; the vices and miseries of men are 
ids element and his food. Virtue, talents, and 
genius, are his natural enemies, which he perse- 
cutes \vith instinctive eagerness, and nnremitting^ 
liostihty. There are who doubt the existence of 
such a disposition ; but it certainly issues out of 
the dregs ol disappointed vanity ; a disease 
which taints and vitiates the wliolc character 
wluaever it prevails. It forms the heart to sudi 
a profound iiulifrerence to the welfare of others, 
tliat whatever appearances he may assume, or 
hoecvei '^\l(le llie circle of liis seeming virtues 
may ( Xtend, vi/u vvill infallibly hod the vain man 
IS iii^ (»\vii eeulre. Attentive only to himsell, 
absoibed in the contemplation oi his ovmi per- 
feaioiis, lu^tisui of feeling teiulcruess for his 
felloW'i. reatni'es as lueivibers of the same family, 
as ])ein:-s with whom he is ap|)()inted to act, to 
sailer, and to sympatliise ; lie considers life as a 
sta^u' oil which lie is performing a part, and 
iiuinlhiml ill no ether light than spectators. 
Whether he smiles or frowns, wliether his path 
is aduriusl with lavs of heneficenee, or his steps 
art' d\cd in Mood, an atteiiliun to self is the 
siwiiig ef every nio\ I'liient, and the motive to 
^^hi(ll every aetimi is rclerred. 

Ills apparent good qualities lose all their 
worth, h> losing all that is simple, genuine, and 
iiatund r they ere even pressed into the service 
of vanity, end heroine the means of enlarging 
Its [loweV. 'i'he truly good man is jealous over 
himself, lest tilt' iioloriety of Ids best actions, liy 
Ijlcnding its' lf with their motive, should dinii 
insli their \aliie; the vain man performs the 
same actions jor the sake ot tli.it notoiicly. Hie 
g(>o(l man epnetly eiiseharges liis duty, and shuns 
ostentation ; the vain man considers every good 
deed lost that is not puhliely disi.hiyed. d'lie 
mie is iiileiil upon realities, the other upon sein- 
blane.es: the one aims to in' virtuous, the other 

to apiH iir so, IN or is a mind intluted with \ainly 

more (lisipialified for right action than just spe- 
culation, or heller disposed to the pursuit of 
truth, than the practice of virtue, 'lo such a 
n.ind tlie snuplicity of truih^ is disgusting, 
(’arclcss of tlie improvement of mankimi, and 
intent only up'Ui aslotnsldiig with the appearance 
of novelty, the glare of paradox will be preferred 
to the ligdil of truth ; opinions will be embraced, 
not because they are ju.^t, but because they are 
new ; the more llagilious, ilic more subversive 
of m’orals, the more alarming to the wise and 
good, the more welcouu' to nicii who estimate 
their literary powers by the misclnet they pio- 
duoe and who consider the anxiety and terror 
iliey ’impress as the nitasure of tlieir renown. 
'I'rnlh is simple and uml'onn, v^lllle error may be 
mlinilely varied ; and as il is one llnni: to start 
paradoxes, and another lo make discovenea, we 
bed lire less wonder at Hie prodigious increase 
Ilf modern philoseplicrs. 


We have been so much accustomed to consider 
oxtniyagant self estimation merely as a ridkulons 
quality, tliat many will be surprised to hnd it 
treated as a vice, pregnant with serious mischief 
to society. But to form a judgment on its 
influence on the manners and liappiiness of a 
nation, it is necessary to look only at its effects 
in a family; for bodies of men are only collec- 
tions of individuals, and the greatest nation is 
nothing more than an aggregate of a number of 
families. (’onceive of a domestic circle, in 
which each member is elated with a most extra- 
vagant opinion of himself, and a proportionable 
contempt of every other ; is full of little con- 
trivances to catch applause, and whenever he is 
not praised is sullen and disappointed. W’hal 
a picture of disunion, disgust, and an-niosity, 
would such a family juc'.sieit 1 How' utterly 
would (lomcstie afleetion be extingui.slied, and 
all ilie ])urposesof domestic society be defeated ! 
Tiu? general jirevalence of such dispositions 
must be accompanied by an equal jiroportion 
of genera! misery. The teiideney of pride to 
produce strife and hatred is .sutficiently apparent 
from the pains men have been at to contract a 
system of politene.ss, which is nothing more than 
a sort of mimic humility, in which the sciitiments 
of an oll'eiisivc .self*estimalioii are so far dis- 
guiseil and suppressed, us to make ll em com- 
]vati])le with the spirit of society ; such a mode 
of behaviour as would naturally lesull from an 
attention to the apostolic injuncliou : ‘ .l.et 
nothing be done ihroiigh strife or vain glory ; 
but in lowliness of mind let each esteem olln'r,s 
better tlian themsehe^.’ But if the semblance 
be of sucb imporlanee, how' much more useful 
the reality! If tlu; mere garb of Imimbty be of 
siieh mdispensabh' neee^sily, that without it 
.society could not subsist, bow miu.h belter still 
\\oii!(f (he harmony ol the world be [ueserved, 
were lire eoiidcseension, deference, and respect, 
so .stii(liou.sly (lisplaycvl, a tiue |>ietnre ot ghe 
heart i 

The sani(‘ la-stlcss nod eager vanity which di.s- 
tiirbs a family, wlarn it is ptumnlti'd, in a great 
national crisis, to mingle \\iih political afl'airs, 
distracts a kingdom ; infusing into tliose intrnsled 
with the enaclioii of Imvs, a spirit of rash inno- 
va'ion and daring empnii'ism, a disdain ot the 
estalilishcd usages ol mankiiul, a to"]ish desiie 
to dae/.le tlie world with nev\ and untried sys- 
tem', ef policy, in which the 'preceileius of anti- 
quity, and ihc experience ot ages are only 
consulted to he trodden under foot ; mid into 
the e\( cutivc deparlmcnlof government, a horce 
contmilion for pre-eminence, an im es'ian! snug- 
gle to supplant and destroy, with a propensity 
to calumny and suspicion, pro.sciipiion, and 
massacre. 

We shall suffer the most eventful season ever 
witnes.sed in the atfairs of' men to pass over our 
heads to very little purpose, it wc lail to learn 
from it some awful lessons eni the nature and 
progress of the ]>assions. 'ihe iriie li^ht 
which the Vreneh revolution ouglit to he con- 
templated, is that of a grand experiment on 
human nature. Among the various passions 
which that revolution has so sliikingly dlsp ayed, 
none is more conspicuons than vanity ; noi is it 
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less diflicult, without adverting to the national 
character of the poojile, to account for its extra- 
ordinary ])rcdoniinanco. Political power, the 
most seducing object of ambition, never before 
circulated tlirough so many hands; the prospect 
of possession was never before presented to so 
many minds. Multitudes, who by their birth 
and education, and not unfrequently hy tlieir 
talents, seemed destined to perpetual obscurity, 
were, by the alternate rise and fall of parties, 
elevated into distinction, and shared in the func- 
tions of government. The short-lived forms of 
]>ower and ofHce gli<led with such rapidity 
through successive ranks of degradation, from 
the court to the very dregs of the populaeo, tliat 
they seemed rather to solicit acceptance, tlian to 
be a prize contended for.* Yet, as it was still 
iin[)OssibIe for all to possess authority, though 
none were willing to obey, a general impatience 
to break the ranks and rush into the foremost 
ground, maddened and infuriated the nation, 
and overwhelmed law, order, and civilization, 
witli the violence of a torrent. 

If such be the mischiefs both in jmblic and 
private life resulting from an excessive self-es- 
timation, it remains next to lie considered, whe- 
ther l^rovidence has supplied any medicine to 
coirect it; for the retlection on excellencies, 
wdieiher real or imaginary, is always attended 
w ith pleasure to the ]>osscssor ; it is a disease 
deeply seated in our nature. 

Suppo.se there wore a great and glorious Being 
always prc.si nt wiili us, who had given existence;, 
with numberless other blessings, and on whom 
w’e depended each instant, as well for every 
present enjoyment as for every future good : 
sup()ose again w'e had incurred the just displea- 
sure of such a Being, by ingratitude and dis- 
obeditnee. yet that in great mercy he had not 
cast us off, but assured us be was willing to 
])ardon and restore us on our humble entreaty 
and sincere repcailance ; say, would not an lia- 
Intual sense of the presence of this Being, self- 
reproach for iiaving displea'^ed him, and an 
anxiety to recover liis favor, he the most elTce- 
tnal antidote to pride i But such ane the leading 
iliseoveries made by ilie Christian revelation, and 
sucii the dispositions which a practical belief of 
it inspire^j. Humility is the Hrst-fruit of reli- 
gion. In tin* mouth of our Lord there is no 
maxim so frequent as the following: ‘ Wlioso- 
ever ('xalteth himself shall be abased, and he that 
bumbletli himse'd' shall be exalted.’ Religion, 
and Unit alone, teaches absolute humility ; by 
which 1 mean a sense of our absolute nothing- 
ness in the view of intinib; greatness and excel- 
lence. d’hat sense of inferiority which results 
I torn the comparison of men with each other is 
often an unwelcome sentiment forced upon the 
mind, which may rather emliitter the temper 
than soften it: that which devotion impresses is 
soothing and delightful. I he devout man loves 
to lie low at the footstool of hi.s Creator, heoau.se 
it is there he attains the most lively perceptions 
of the divine evccllence, and the most tranquil 
confidence in the divine favor. In so atigust a 
presence he sees all distinctions lost, and all 
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beings reduced to tne same level, lie looks at 
his superiors without envy, and his inferiors 
without contempt; and when from this elevation 
he descends to mix in society, the conviction of 
superiority, which must in many instances be 
felt, is a calm inference of the understanding, 
and no longer a busy, importunate passion of the 
heart. 

^ The wicked (says the Psalmist) — tlirough the 
pride of their countenance, will not seek after 
Cod : Cod is not in all their thouglits.” When 
we consider the incredible vanity of the atheisti- 
cal sect, together with the setth'd malignity and 
unrelenting rancour with vvliic.h they pursue 
every vestige of religion, is it uncaiidid to sup- 
pose lliat its humliling tt iulency is one principal 
cause of their einnity ; that they arc eager to 
dis[)la<'e a Deity from the minds of men, tliat 
they may occupy the void ; to crumble the 
throne of the Eternal into dust, that they may 
elevate themselves on its ruins, and that as their 
licentiousness is inqiatient of restraint, so their 
pride d isdains a .sujierior ? 

We mentioned a ferocity of elraracter as one 
effect of sceptical impiety. It is an inconve- 
nience attending a controversy witli those with 
whom we have few jirinciples in common, that 
we are often in dangi'r of reasoning inconclu- 
sively, for the want ot its being clearly knowri 
and .settled what our opponents admit and what 
they deny. The jiersons, for example, with 
whom we are at present engaged, have dis- 
carded Immility and modesty from the catalogiio 
of virtues; on which account, we have em- 
ployed (lie more time in evincing their im- 
portance: but, whatever may be thought of hu- 
mility as a virti/r, it surely will not be denied, 
that inhumanity is a most detestable vice; a 
vice however, which sccjiticism lias a most pow- 
erful tendency to inflame. *' 

As vNc liave already shown that pride liardens 
tlie heart, and that religion i.s the only ed'eclual 
antidote — the connexion between irreligion and 
inhumanity is in this view obvious. But there 
is another ligiit in which this part of tlie subject 
may be viewed, in our opinion, much more irn- 
jiortant, lliongh seldom adverted to. The sup- 
position tliat man is a moral and accountable 
being, destined to survive the stroke of death, 
and to live in a future world in a never ending 
stale of happiness or misery, makes him a crea- 
ture of incomparably more conscijuencc than the 
opposite sup])osition. When we consider him 
placed here by an Almighty ruler, in a state of 
probation, and that the present life is his period 
of trial, the first link in a vast and interminable 
chain whicli stretches into eternity, he assumes a 
dignified character in our eyes. Every thing 
which relates to him becomes interesting; and 
to trifle witli his happiness is felt to be the most 
unpardonable levity. If such be the destination 
of man, it is evident that in the qualities whicli 
fit him for it his principal digu'^y consi.sts: his 
moral greatness in his true greatness. l.,et the 
sceptical principles he admitted, which repre- 
sent him, on 'the contrary, us the offspring of 
chance, connected vvith no sujicrior power, and 
sinking into annihilation at death, and he is a 
contemptible creature, whose existence and 
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happiness are insignificant. The characteristic 
diflerence is lost between him and the brute 
creation, from which he is no longer distin- 
guished, except by the vividness and multiplicity 
of his perceptions. 

If we reflect on that part of our nature which 
disposes us to humanity, we shall find that, 
where we have no particular attachment, our 
sympathy with the sufferings and concern for 
the d(?struction of sensitive beings, are in pro- 
portion to their supposed importance in the 
gen(?r;d scale ; or, in other words, to their sup- 
j)oscd capacity of enjoyment. We feel, for ex- 
ample, much more at witnessing the destruction 
of a man, than of an inferior animal, because 
we consider it as involving the extinction of a 
much greater sum of happiness. For the same 
reason he who could shudder at the slaughter of 
a large aninialj will sec a thousand in.seets 
perisii without a pang. Our sympathy with the 
ealamilies of our fellow-creatures is adjusted to 
the same proportions ; for we feel more {lower- 
f'dly affected witli th(i distresses of fallen great- 
ness tlian vvitli equal or greater distresses sus- 
tamed Iiy peisons of inferior rank; because, 
lia\ ing been accustomed to associate with an ele- 
vated station, the idea of superior happiness, the 
loss ajipears the greater, and the wreck more ex- 
tcri'sive. Hut the disproportion in importance be- 
tween man and the meanest insect, is not so great 
as that which subsists between man considerc'd 
as movUil and Inunortal ; that is as between man 
as he is represented by the system of scepticism, 
and ihal of divine revelation : for the enjoy- 
ment of the meanest insect boars some propor- 
tion, thougli a very small one, to the present 
happiness of man ; hut the liap[)iness of time 
la.'ars none at all to that of eternity. The scep- 
tical system, tlnu'tflbre, sinks the importance of 
human e\isienc(? to an inconceivable degree. 
I’rom these principles result the following im- 
])ortant inference — that to extinguish human 
life by the hand of violence, must be quite a dif- 
ferent thing in the eyes of a sceptic, from what 
it is in the eyes of a Christian. With the sceptic 
it is nothing more than diverting the course of a 
little red tiuid, culled blood ; it is merely les- 
sening the number by one of many millions of 
fugitive contemptible creatures. The Christian 
sees in the same event an accountable being 
cut off from a state of probation, and hurried, 
perhaps unprepared, into the presence of his 
Judge, to hear that final, that irrevocable sen- 
tence, which is to fix him for ever in an unal- 
terable condition of felicity or woe. The former 
perceives in death nothing but its physical cir- 
cumstances; the latter Is impre.ssed with its 
moral consequences. It is the moral relation 
which man i.s sup|)oscd to bear to a superior 
])ower, the awful idea of accountability, the in- 
ff uence which his piesmit dispositions and actions 
are conceived to h:ive upon his eternal destiny, 
more tluni any superiority of intellectual powers 
abstracteil from these considerations, which in- 
vest him with such mysterious grandeur, and 
constitute the firmest guar 1 on the sanctuary of 
human life. This reasonin.% it is true, serves 
more immtcVuitclij to sliow how the disbelief of a 
iuture state endangers the security of life ; but, 


though this be its d'n'cct consequence, it extends 
by analogy much farther, since he who has 
learned to sport with the Uvea of his fellow- 
creatures will feed but little solicitude for their 
welfare in any other in.stance; but, as the greater 
includes the less, will easily pass from this to all 
• the inferior gradations of barbarity. 

As the advantage of the armed over the un- 
armed is not. .seen till the moment of attack, so 
in that tranquil state of society in which law and 
order maintain their ascendency, it is not per- 
ceived, perhaps not even suspected, to what an 
alarming degree the principles of modern infi- 
delity leave us naked and defenceless. Hut let 
the state be convulsed, let the mounds of regu- 
lar authority be once overflowed, and the still 
small voice of law drowned in the tempest, of 
pO[)ular fury (events which recent experience 
shows to be |iossible), it will then be seen that 
atheism is a school of ferocity ; and that having 
taught its disciples to consider mankind as little 
bolter than a nest of insects, they will be pre- 
pared in the fierce conflicts of party to tra tqile 
u|)on them without pity, and extinguish them 
without remorse. 

It was late before the atheism of E])icurLis 
gained footing at Home; Imt its prevalence was 
soon followed by such sciaies of proscription, 
confiscation, and blood, as were ihen unpa- 
ralleled in the history of the world ; from which 
the republic being never aide to recover itself, 
after many unsuccessful struggles, exchanged 
liberty for repose, by submission to absolute 
power. Such were the effects of atheism at 
Home. An attempt was made to establish 
a similar system in France, the consequences 
of wlueli are too well known lo idiicici il re- 
quisite for us to shock your feelings by a 
recital. The only doubts that can arise is, whe- 
ther the barbarities which stained the revo- 
lution m that unhappy country, arc justly 
chargeable on the prevalence of atheism. Let 
those who doubt of this recollect that the men 
who by their activity and talents, prepared the 
minds of the people for that great change, Fo/- 
t(iirt\ lY Aliinbcrty Didtroty Jiomseau, and 
others, were avowed enemies of revelation ; that 
in all their writings the diffusion of scepticism 
and revolutionary principles went hand in 
hand, that the fury of the most sanguinary par- 
ties was especially pointed against the Christian 
priesthood and religious institutions, without 
once pretending, like other persecutors, to ex- 
ecute the vengeance of God (whose name they 
never mentioned) upon his enemies; that their 
atrocities were committed with a wanton levity 
and brutal merriment ; that the reign of atheism 
w'as avowedly and expressly the reign of terror ; 
that in the full madness of their career, in the 
highest climax of their horrors, they shut up the 
temples of God, abolished his worship, and pro- 
claimed death to be an eternal sleep; as if by 
pointing lo the silence of the sepulchre, and the 
sleep of the dead, these ferocious barbarians 
meant to apologize for leaving neither sleep, 
qujct, nor repose, to the living. 

As the heathens fabled that Minerva issued 
full arimal from the head of Jupi-ter, so no 
sooner were the speculations of atheistical philo- 
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sophy matured, Oian they gave birth to a fero- 
city which converted the most polished people 
in Europe into a liorde of assassins ; the seat of 
voluptuous refinement, of pleasure, and of arts, 
into a theatre of blood. 

Having already shown that the principles of 
infidelity facilitate the commission of crimes, by 
removing the restraints of fear ; and that they 
foster the arrogance of the individual, while they 
inculcate the most despicable ojiinion of the 
species; the inevitable result is, tliat a haughty 
self-confidence, a contempt of mankind, toge- 
ther with a daring defiance of religious re- 
straints, are the natural ingredients of the atheis- 
tical character; nor is it less evident that these 
ate, of all others, the dispositions w liich most for- 
cibly stimulate to violence and cruelty. 

We may, therefore regard it as a maxim 
never to be effaced or forgotten, that atheism is 
an inhuman, bloody, ferocious system, equally 
hostile to every useful restraint, and to every 
virtuous affection ; that leaving nothing above ns 
to excite awe, nor around us to awaken tender- 
ness, it wages war w ith heaven and with earth ; 
its first object is to dethrone God, its next to de- 
stroy man. 

There is a third vice not less de>tructive to 
society than ciilu r of tliose which have been al- 
ready mentioned, to which the system of modern 
infidelity is favourable; that is unbridled sen- 
suality, the licentious and unrestrained indul- 
gence of those |)assions which are essential to 
tl.e continuation of the species. The magnitude 
of these ].)assions, and their supreme importance 
to the existence as w'cll as the peaec and welfare 
of society, have rendered it one of tlie first ob- 
jects of solicitude with every wis(? legi^lator, to 
restrain them by such laws, and to confine their 
indulgence within such limits as shall best pro- 
luoie die great ends for vviiich they were im- 
])lanted. 

The benevolence and wisdom of the Author of 
Christianity, are eminently conspicuous m the 
laws he Iras enacted on this branch of morals; 
fur while he authorizes marriage, he restrains the 
vagrancy and caprice of the passions, hy for- 
bidding polygamy and divorce; and well know- 
ing that olj'eiici'S against the laws of chastity 
usually spring from an ill-regulated imagination, 
he inculcates ])urity of heart. Among innu- 
nieiahle benefits which the world has derived 
from the Chri.slian religion, a superior rtditie- 
inerit in the sexual sentiments, a more equal and 
respectful trcatinem of women, greater dignity 
and jiermanence conferred on the insutulion of 
marriage, are not the least considerable ; in con- 
sequence of which, the jmrest affections, and die 
most sacred duties, are grafted on the stock of 
the strongest instinct.s. 

'] he aim of all the leading cliampions of infi- 
delity is to rol) mankind of these benefits, and 
throw lliein l>ack into a state of gross and brutal 
sensuality. In this spirit, Mr. Hume represents 
the private conduct of the profligate Charles, 
w'hnse debauclieries polluted the age, as a just 
subject of panegyric. A disciple in the same 
ichool had the unblushing efi'rontery to 
.stigmatize marriage as tlie worst of all mono- 
polies; and, in a narrative of his liccntiou-s 
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amours, made a formal apology for departing 
from his principles, by submitting to its re- 
straints. The popular productions on the con- 
tinent, which issue from the atheistical school, are 
incessantly directed to the same purpose. 

Under every possible aspect in which infi- 
delity can be viewed, it extends the dominion of 
sensuality : it repeals and abrogates every law by 
which divine revelation has, under such awful 
sanctions, restrained the indulgence of the pas- 
sions. The disbelief of a supreme omniscient 
Ileing, wliicli it inculcates, releases its disciples 
from an attention to the hearty fioin every care 
but the preservation of outward decorum; and 
tlie exclusion of the devout affections, and an 
unseen world, leaves the mind immersed in visi- 
ble sensible objects. 

There are two sorts of pleasures, corporeal 
and mental. Though we are ind(d)ted to the 
senses for all our percejitions ari^inallyy yet 
those wliicli arc at the furthest riumive from their 
imviediafe bnpressionsy confer the most elevation 
on (he character, since in juoportion as they arc 
multiplied arid augmented, the slavish subjec- 
tion to th(! senses is subdued. Hence the true 
and only antidote to deb:isiiig sensuality, is the 
j>os.session of a fund of that Jiind of tifopnient 
which is indepcmlont of the corporeal appetites. 
Inferior in the ])ei feet ion of several of his senses 
to dilferent parts of the brute creation, the supe- 
riority of man over them all consists in his sup('- 
lior ])Oucr of multiplying hy new comiuiiations 
his mental perecjUious, and ilierehy of ercaling 
to iuinsi'lf resources of luippii ess separate from 
external sensation. 

In the scale of enjoyment, tin? first remove 
from sense are the pleasures of icason and so- 
ciety ; at the next aic tiic ple asures of devotion 
and religion. The foimcr, though loUdly distinct 
from those of senat?, are }ct less perfectly 
adapted to moderate tlieir excesses than the last, 
as tliey arc* in a great nieasuie conversant with 
visible olijects. 'J'lie religions afi’ections and 
scnlinienls are, in fact, and were intended to he, 
the projXT autaponisl of sensuality ; the great de- 
liverer from the diraldom of the appetites, by 
opening a spiritual world, and inspiring hopes 
and fears, and consolations and joys, wliicli 
l)ear no relation to the material and sensible uni- 
verse. The criminal indulgence of scmsual pas- 
sions admits hut of two modes of prevention ; 
the establishment of such laws, and maxims in 
society as shall render lewd profligacy irnpnicti- 
cahle or infamous, or the infusion of such prin- 
ciples aiul habits as shall render it distasteful. 
Human legislators have encountered the disease 
in the first, the truths and sanctions of revealed 
religion in the last, of these methods ; to both of 
which the advocates of modern infidelity are 
equally hostile. 

From the records of revelation, we learn that 
marriage, or the permanent union of the sexes, 
was ordained by God, and existed under dif- 
ferent modifications in the early infancy of man- 
kind, without which they could never have 
emerged from barbarism. For conceive only 
what eternal discord, jealousy, and violence 
would ensue, were the objects of the tenderest 
afi’ections secured to their possessor by no law 
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or lie of moral obligation : were domestic en- 
joyments disturbed by incessant fear, and licen- 
tiousness inflamed by hope. Who could find 
sufficient tranquillity of mind to enable him to 
plan or execute any continued scheme of action, 
or what room for arts or sciences, or religion, or 
virtue, in that stale in which the chief earthly 
ha])piness was exposed to every lawless invader ; 
wheieone was racked with an incessant anxiety 
to keep what the otlier was equally eager to ac- 
(|uire ? It is not probable in itself, independent 
of the light of SCI ij)l lire, that the benevolent 
Author of the human race ever placed them in so 
wretched a condition at first; it is certain llu-y 
could not remain in it long w ithout being exter- 
ininated. iMarriage, by shutting out tliese evils, 
and enabling every man to rest secure in his (m- 
ioyments, is the great civilizer of the world ; 
with this sccinlty, the mind is at liberty to ex- 
pand in generous oflections, has leasure to look 
abroad, and engage in the pursuits of knowledge, 
science, and virtue. 

Nor is it ill this way only that marriage insti- 
tutions are essential to (he welfare of mankind. 
Ttiey are sources of tenderness as well as the 
guardians of peace. Without the permanent 
union of the s.exes, there can be no permanent 
families : the dissolution of nuptial ties involves 
tile dissolution of domestic society. But do- 
mesiic society is the semimiry of social allee- 
tions, the cradle of sensibility, where the first 
elements are acapiired of that tenderness and hii- 
iiimiity which cement mankind together; and 
wi'iicli, were tliey entirely extinguished, the 
V. hole fabric of social institutions W'ould he dis- 
sulved. 

Families are so many centres of attraction, 
whieli preserve mankind from being scattered 
and (lissij)ated by tiie repulsive power of sellish- 
iiess. The Older of nature is evermore from 
jiartienlars to generals. As in the operations tif 
intellect we proceed from the contemplation of 
mdividuals to the formation of general abstrac- 
tions, so in the developemeiit of the passions in 
like maimer, we advance from private* to ])ublic 
aOcetions ; I'rom die love of parents, brothers, 
and sisters, to tiiose more expanded regards 
whir.h embrace the immense society human 
kind. 

in order to reniier men benevolent, they must 
lirst he made teiiiler: for benevolent aflections 
are not tlie otlspring of reasoning ; they lesiilt 
from that culture of the heart, from those early 
impressions of tenderness, gratitude, and syin- 
]).ilhy, wliieh the endearments of domestic life 
aie sure to supyily, ami for the formation of 
which it is the best yiossible school. 

The advocates of inlidelity invert this eternal 
order of nature. Instead of inculcating the pri- 
vate afTections, as a discipline by which the 
mind is prepared for those of a more public na- 
ture, they set them in direct opposition to each 
other, they propose to biiihl general benevolence 
on the destruction of individual tenderness, and 
to make us love the whole species more, by 
loving every particular part of it less. In pur- 
suit of this chimerical project, gratitude, hu- 
mility, conjugal, parental, and filial atlection, 
together with every other social disposition, arc 


reprobated — virtue is limited to a passionate 
attachment to the general good, it is natural to 
ask, when all the tenderness of life is ex- 
tinguished, and all the bands of society are un- 
twisted, from whence this ardent affection for 
the general good is to spring ? 

When this savage philosophy has completed 
its work, when it lias taught its disciples to look 
with perfect indificrence on the offspring of his 
body, and the wife of his bosom, to estrange him- 
self from his friends, insult his benefactors, and 
silence the pleadings of gratitude and pity; will 
he, by thus divesting liimself of all that is lui- 
inan, be better prejiared for the disinterested love 
of his species ? \ViU he become a philanthro- 
pist ordy because he has ceased to be a man ? 
Uather, in this total exemption from all the feel- 
ings which humanize and soften, in this chilling 
frost of universal inditl’erence, may we not be 
certain selfishness unminglcd and uncontrolled, 
will assume the empire of his heart; ami that, 
under pretence of advancing the general good, 
an object to which tiie fancy may give innu- 
merable shape.s, he will 1)0 ynepared for the vio- 
lation of every duty, and the ]>erpetralion of 
every crime / l Aiemlcd benevolence is the last 
and most perfect fruit of the yirivate afieciions; 
so that to expect to reap the former from the ex- 
tinct ioii of liu: latter, is to oppose the means to 
the end ; is as absurd as to attempt to reach the 
summit, of the highest inountaiu without passing 
through the intermediate spaces, or to hope to 
attain the heiglits of science by iorgetting the 
first eleiiieiils of knowledge. These absurdities 
Ifave sprung, however, in tlie advocates of infi- 
delity, from ail ignorance of human nature, suffi- 
cient to disgrace even those who did not style 
themselves plulo-sophers. Presuming, contrary 
to ihe ( xpericiice of every moment, that the af- 
fection.s are awakened by nasonin^^ ami pm'- 
cei\ing that the general good is an incomparably 
gn*ater object in P.se//’ than the happiness of any 
limited mimljer of individuals, they interred no- 
thing more was necessary than to exhibit it m 
just dimensions, to draw the (i[ft:ction;i towards 
It, as though tlie im t of tlie superior p'opnlou.s- 
nc.^s of (,’lnna to ( beat Britain, needed hut to 
be known to remier us inditierenl to our domes- 
tic concerns, and lead us to direct all our anxiety 
to the prosperity of that vast, but remote eiii- 

It is not the ])rovincc of reason to awaken 
new passions, or ojieo new sources of sensibility ; 
Imt to diri‘ct ns in tiie attainment of liiose ob- 
jects winch nature has already rendered pleasing, 
or to determine among the iniertering ineliiia- 
lions and ])assions which sway the mind, which 
are tlie fittest to be prelerred. 

Is a regard to the general good, then you will 
reply, to be excluded from tlio motives of ac- 
tion ^ Nothing is more remote from our inten- 
tion : but as the nature of this motive has in our 
opinion, been much misunderstood by some 
good men, and abused by others, of a diffierent 
description, to the worst of purposes, permit us 
to declare in a few words, what appiears to us, to 
be the truth on this subject. 

The welfare of the whole system of being, 
must be allowed to be, in itstlj, the object of all 
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Others the most worthy of beinpf pursued; so 
that couki the mind distinctly embrace it and 
discern at every step what action would infallibly 
promote it, we should be furnished with a sure 
criterion of right and wro-ng, an unerring guide, 
which would supersede the i>se and necessity of 
all inferior rules, laws, and principles. 

But this being impossible, since the good of 
the is a motive so loose and indeterminate, 

and embraces such an infinity of relations, tliat 
before we could be certain what action it pre- 
set'. bed, the season of action would be past ; to 
weak, sliort-sighlt'd, mortals, l^rovidencc has as- 
signed a sphere of agency less gram I, and exten- 
sive indeed, but better suited to their limited 
powers, by implanting certain afftcfioim which 
it is their duty to cultivate, and suggesting par- 
ticular rules to which they are bound to con- 
form. By these provisions the boundaries of 
virtue are easily ascertained, at the same time 
that its ultimate object, tlie good of tlie whole is 
secured ; for, since the happiness of the e-utire 
system results from the happiness of tlie several 
parts, the aflections, which confine the attention 
immcdinit'li/ to tiie latter, conspire in the; end to 
the ])roniotiori of the former; as the labourer, 
whose industry is limited to a corner of a largo 
building, }>erforms his part tow^ards rearing the 
Structure much more etfoctually than if he ex- 
tended his care to llie whole. 

As the interest, however, of any limited num- 
ber of persons may not only contnliule, but, 
inav ]’tossibly be directly opposed to the general 
good (the interest of a family, for example, to 
that of a })rovirice, or of a nation to that of the 
world), IVovidence has so ordered it, that in a 
well-regulated mind there spriiegs u|), as wo liave 
already seen, liesides particular nttncluneufs, an 
t'.rtnuh'd repaid to the species^ wlios-e ollice is 
t\vo-fold : not lo and (’.rtin^iush the more 

jirivatc affections, which is im.mtal pai ricub? ; 
but first, as far as is consist(.'nt wilii tlie cl.iims 
of those who are iinmediatidy committed to our 
care, to do pood to all inrn ; secondly, to exer- 
cise a juiisdicliQii and control over the ynivate 
affeetions, so a-s to prohibit their indulgence, 
wiicnever it would be attended witb fnnnlfcstdt:- 
irimtnt to the whole. Thus every part of our 
nature is brongh-t into action; all the {sractical 
principles of the human heart find an element 
to move in, each in its different sort and manner 
conspiring, without mutual collisions, to main- 
tain the harmimy of the world, and tlie happi- 
ness of the universe. 

Three circumslatices attending the promulga- 
tion of modern infidelity, whieli at the time, 
were eijually new and alarming, are wortiiy of 
p e c u h a r e o n s i d e r a t i ( ) r i . 

1. It wn-s the tir>t attempt ever witnessed on 
an exlensive scale to estabiisli the principles of 
Atheis/n ; the first effort which history has re- 
corded to disannul ami extinguish the belief of 
all superior powers; the consetpience of which, 
Iiad it succeeded, would liave j^laeed mankind 
in a situation never before experienced, not even 
during the age.s of Bagan darkness. The system 
of I'olythism was as remote from modern infi- 
delity as from true religion. Amidst that rubbish 
of superstition, the pioduct of fear, ignorance, 


and vice, which had been accumulating 
ages, some faint embers of sacred truth re- 
mained unextinguished ; the interposition of un- 
ficen powers in the affairs of men was believed 
and revered, the sanctity of oaths was main- 
tained, the idea of revclatioyi amd of tradition as 
a source of religious knowledge, was familiar; 
a useful persuasion of the existence of a future 
world was kept alive, ami the greater gods were 
looked up to as the guardians of the public wel- 
fare, the patrons of those virtues wliich promote 
the prosperity of states, and the avengers of in- 
justice, perfidy, and fraud. 

Of whatever Vienefit superstition might for 
merly be yiroductive, by the scattered jiartieles 
of truth which it contained, these advantages 
can now only be reaped from the soil of true re- 
ligion ; nor is there any alternative h'ft, liuin the 
belief of Cdiristianity, or ab.solute Atheism. In 
the revolution of the human mind, exploded 
opinions are often revived, but an exploded su 
perstition never recovers its credit, 'flic pre- 
tension to divine revelation is so august and 
commanding, that when its falsehoofl is once 
discerned, it is covered with all the ignominy of 
detected imyiosture ; it falls from such a height, 
(to change the figure,) that it is inevitably 
crumbled into atoms. Ueligions, whether false 
or true, are not creatures of arliitrary iiistitniion. 
After discrediting the princi])lcs of piety, should 
our modern frec-tiiiiikers find it necessary, in or- 
der to restrain the excesses f)f ferocity, to seek 
for a substitute in some pojiular superstition; it 
will prove a vain and impracticable attempt: 
they may recal the naiin's, restore the altars, and 
revive the ceremonies, but to re-kindle the syiirit 
of lieathenisrn, will exceed liicir power; because 
it is im])os>)ible to enact ignorance by law, or to 
repeal by legislative authority, the dictates of 
reason, and the liglrt of science. 

‘2. 'Idle (’irons of infidels lo difluse tlie princi- 
ph’s of infidelity among the common people is 
another alarming symptom peeuliar to the pre- 
sent time. Hume, Bolingbroke, and (iihbon, 
addressed themsedves solely to the more polish- 
ed classes of the community, and would have 
thought their refined sjieculations debased by an 
attempt t(j enlist disciples from among the po- 
pulace. Infidelity has lately grown condescend- 
ing : bred in the s])eeulations of a daring jihilo- 
sophy, immured at first in the cloisters of the 
learned, and afterwards nursed in llie lap of vo- 
luptuousnes.s and of courts; having at length 
reached its full maturity, it boldly ventures to 
challenge the suffrages of the people, solicits the 
acquaintance of peasant^ and mechanics, and 
seeks to draw vvliole nations to its standard. It 
is not dilficult to account for this new state of 
things: wliile infidelity was rare, it was em- 
jiloyed as the instrunicnt of literary vanity ; its 
wide diffusion having disqualified it for answer- 
ing tliat purpose, it is now adopted as the organ 
of political convulsion. Literary distinction is 
conferred by tlie afiprobation of a few : but the 
total subversion and overthrow of society de- 
'iTiand.s the concurrence of millions. 

3. The infidels of the ])resent \lay are the 
first sophists who have presumed to innovate in 
the very substance of morals. The disputes on 
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moral questions, hitherto agitated amongst phi- 
losophers, have respected the grounds of duty, 
not the nature of diiti/ itself ; or they have been 
merely metaphysical, and related to the history 
of moral sentiments in the mind, the sources and 
principles from which they were most easily de- 
duced ; they never turned on the quality of 
those dispositions and actions which were to be 
denominated virtuous. In the firm persuasion 
that the love and fear of the Supreme Being, the 
sacred observation of promises and oaths, reve- 
rence to magistrates, obedience to parents, gra- 
titude to benefactors, conjugal fidelity, and })a- 
rental tenderness, were primary virtues, and the 
chief support of every commonwealth, they were 
unanimous. Tlie curse deuouiK'cd upon such 
as remove ancient land-marks, upon those who 
call gootl evil, and evil good, ])ut liglit for dark- 
ness, and uarkru ss for light, who employ their 
faculties to subvert the eternal distinctions of 
right and wrong, and thus to poison tlie streams 
of virtue at tiieir source, falls with accumulated 
weight on the advocates of modern infidelity, 
and on them alone. 

By permitting to a certain extent the pre- 
valence of infidelity, Ihovidencc is prepar- 
ing new triumphs for religion. In assert- 
ing its authority, the preachers of the gospel 
have liitherto found it necessary to vveigli the 
prospects of immortality against the interests of 
time ; to strip the world of its charms, to insist 
on the deccitfulness of jiU'asure, the unsatisfying 
nature of riches, the em[)tiness of grandeur and 
the nothingness cd' a mere worldly life. I'opics 
of this nature will always have their use; but it 
is not by such representations alone that the im- 
yjoitance of religion is evinced. I'he prevalence 
of impiety has urmeil us with new weapons in 
its defence. 

Keligioii being primarily intended to make 
men * wis(.‘ unto salvation,’ the support it minis- 
ters to social order, the stability it confers on 
goveriiment and laws, is a subordinate species of 
advanlaiie winch we should have continued to 
enjoy without reflecting on its cause, but for the 
developement of deistical jirinciples, and the ex- 
periment which has been made of their clfects in 
a neighbouring country. It had been the con- 
stant boast of infidels, that their system, more li- 
beral and generous than Christianity, needed but 
to be tried to produce an immense accession to 
human happiness ; and Christian nations, care- 
less and supine, retaining little of religion but 
the profession, and disgusted with its restraints, 
lent a favourable ear to these pretensions. Cod 
permitted tlie trial to be made. In one country, 
and that the centre of C’hristendom, revelation 
umlerwent a total eclipse, while atheism, per- 
forming on a darkened theatre its strange and 
fearful tragedy, cotifonndcd the first elements of 
society, blended every age, r.mk and sex, in in- 
discriminate proscription and massacre, and con- 
vulsed all E.iirope to its centre ; that the impe- 
rishable memorial of these events might teach 
the last generations of mankind to consider ndi- 
gion as the pillar of society — the safe-guard of 
nations — the parent of social order, which alone 
bas power to curb the fury of the passions, and 
secure to every one his rights; to the laborious, 
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the reward of their industry— to the rich, the en- 
joyment of their wealth— to nobles, the preser- 
vation of their honors, and to princes, the sta- 
bility of their thrones. 

We might ask the patrons of infidelity, what 
fury impels them to attempt the subversion of 
(diristianity. Is it that they have discovered a 
better system ? To what virtues are their prin- 
ciples favourable? Or is there one which 
Christians have not carried to a higher perfec- 
tion than any of which their party can boast? 
Have they discovered a more excellent rule of 
life, or a better hope in death than that which 
the scriptures suggest ? Above all, what are the 
pretensions on which they rest tlieir claims to bo 
the guides of mankind, or which embolden them 
to expect we should trample upon the experi- 
ence of ages, and abandon a religion which has 
been attested by a train of miracles and pro]>he- 
cies, in which millions of our forefatliers have 
found a refuge in every trouble, and consolation 
in the hour of death ; a religion which has been 
adorned with the highest sanctity of character, 
anil splendour of talents, which enrols amongst 
its disciples the names of Bacon, Newton, and 
l.ocke, the glory of their species, and to which 
these illustrious men were proud to dedicate the 
last and best fruits of their immortal genius ? 

If the question at issue is to be decided by ar- 
gument, nothing can be added to the triumph of 
(’hristianity ; if l)y an appeal to authority, what 
have our adversaries to oppose to these great 
names? Where are tlie infidels of sucli pure, 
uncontaminated morals, unshaken yirobity, and 
extended benevolence, tiiat we .should be in dan- 
ger of being seduced into impiety by their exam- 
j)le ? Into what obscure recesses of misery., into 
what dungeons have their philanthropists pene- 
trated, to ligiitcn the fetters and relieve the sor- 
rows of the helpless captive ? WInt barbarous 
tribes have their Apostles visited ? What distant 
climes liavc they explored, encompassed with 
cold, nakedness, and want, to difiuse principles 
of virtue, and blessings of civilization ? (_)r will 

tliey rather choose to wave their pretensions to 
this extraordinary, and in their eyes, eccentric 
species of benevolence, (for infidels, we know, 
arc sworn enemies to enthusiasm of every sort) 
and rest their character on their political ex- 
ploits ; on their efforts to re-animate the virtue 
of a sinking stale, to restrain licentiousness to 
calm the tumults of popular fury; and, by incul- 
cating the spirit of justice, moderation and pity 
for fallen gieatness, to mitigate tlie inevitable 
horrors of revolution? Our adversaries will at 
least have the discretion, if not tlie modesty, to 
secede from the test. 

More than all, their infatuated eagerness, their 
parricidal zeal to extinguish a sense of ‘J)eity, 
must excite astonishment and liorror. Is the 
idea of an Almiehty and perfect Ivuler un- 
fricMidly to any passion which is consistent with 
innocence, or an obstruction to any design 
which it is not shamelul to avow. Internal Ood ! 
on what are thine emnnies intent ? What arc 
those enterprizes of guilt and horror, that, for 
the safety of their performers, require to be 
enveloped in a darkness which the eye of heaven 
must not pierce! Miserable men! Proud of 
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being the offspring of chance ; in love with uni- 
versal disorder ; whose happiness is involved in 
the belief of there being no witness to their de- 
signs, and w'ho are at ease only because they 
suppose themselves inhabitants of a forsaken and 
fatherless world 

Having been led by the nature of the subject 
to consider chiefly the manner in wliich scepti- 
cal impiety affects the welfare of states, it is the 
more requisite to warn you auainst that most 
fatal mistake of regarding religion as an engine 
of policy; and to recall to your recollection that 
the 'Concern we have in it is much mo.'-e as indi- 
viduals than as collective bodiis, and far less 
temporal tlian eternal. The happiness which it 
confers in the present life comprehends the 
blessings which it scatters by the way in its 
march to immortality. That future condition of 
being uhicli it ascertains, and for which its pro- 
mises and truths are meant to prepare us, is the 
ultimate end of human societies, the final scope 
and object of present existence ; in conqiarison 
of which all the revolutions of nations, and all 
the vicissitudes of time, are light and transitory. 

‘ (lodliness has, it is true, the promise of llie 
life that now is ; hut chiefly of that which is to 
corned Other acquisitions may he rerpiisite to 
make men great; hut, he assured, the religion 
of Jesus is alone siiflicient to make them good 
and liappy. Poweri'ul sources of consolation in 
sorrow^, unshaken fortitude amidst the changes 
and perturbations of the world, humility ri'inote 
from meanness, and dignity unrestrained by 
pride, contentment in every station, passions 
]>ure and calm, with habitual serenity, the full 
enjoyment of life, undisturbed by the dread of 
dis>olution or the fear of an hereafter, are its in- 
valuable gifts. To these enjoyments, however, 
you will necesNarily continue strangers, iiuless 
you resign yourselves wholly to its power ; for 
the consolations of religion arc reserved to re- 
ward, tc sweeten, and to stimulate oht*dience. 
Many, without renouncing the profession of 
( 'liristiaiuty, without formally rejecting its dis- 
tinguisiiing doctrines, live in such an habitual 
violation of its laws, and contradiction to its 
spirit, that, conscious they have more to fear 
than to iiope from its truth, they are never able 
to contemplate it without terror. It liaunls 
their imagination, instead of tranquillizing their 
hearts, and hangs with depressing weight on all 
their enjoyments and pursuits. Their religion, 
instead of comforting tliem under their troubles, 
is it.self their greatest trouble, from which they 
seek refuge in the dissipation and vanity of the 
world, until the throbs and tumults of conscience 
lorce them back upon religion. Thus .suspended 
betwixt opposite pow'ors, the sport of contradic- 
tory influences, they are disqualified for the 
happiness of both worlds; and neither enjoy the 
pleasures of sin, nor the jieace of piety. Is it 
surprising to find a mind thus bewildered in un- 
certainty, and dissatisfied with itself, courting de- 
ception and embracing with eagerness every 
pretext to mutilate the claims and enervate the 
authority of Chrisdauily ; forgetting that it is of 
the very essence of the religious principle to pre- 
side and control, and that it is impossible to 
* s<;rve God and mammon V It is lliis class of 


professors who are chiefly in danger of being 
entangled in the snares of infidelity. 

The champions of infidelity have much more 
reason to he ashamed than to boast of such con- 
verts. I’or what can be a stronger presumption 
of the falsehood of a system, than that it is the 
opiate of a restless conscience; that it prevails 
wuth minds of a certain description, not because 
they find it true, but because they feel it nece.s- 
sary; and that in adopting it they consult less 
with their reason tlian with their vices and their 
fears ? Jt n qiiires hut little sagacity to foresee 
that speculations which originate in guilt must 
end in ruin. Infidels are not ihemsL'lvos s ilis- 
fijd with the truth of their system : for had they 
any settled assurance of its principles, in conse- 
quence of calm dispassionate investigation, they 
would never disturb the (juiet of tlie world by 
their altemjits to proselyte; but would lament 
their own infelicity, in not being able to per- 
ceive surticient evidence for tlietiuth of religion, 
vvhicii furuislies sucli incentives to virtue, and 
inspires such exulted ho{)es. Having nothing to 
substitute in the place of religion, it is absurd 
to suppose that, in op])ositiou to the collective 
voice of every countrv, age, and time, proclaim- 
ing its iK'ce'^.sity, solicitmle for the welfare of 
mankind impel.> tlumi to destroy il. 

To very ddliTent motives must their conduct 
be irnjniled. .More hke conspirators than j>hilo- 
sophers, iu spite of the ilarkne.ss will) which 
they endeavour to siindinid themselves, some 
rays of unwelcome conviction will jumetrate, 
some secret aj)pr(,*licnsions that all is iiol right 
will make the luselves fi It, which they liiid uo- 
thing so eirectual to (jmdl as an attempt to enli.'^t 
fresh disciples, who, iu exchangt* for new prin- 
ciph^s, imjKirt conliilema', and diminish fear, 
h'or the same reaspn it is seldom they attack 
( -hristianily by argument : their favouiite 
weapons are ridicule, obscenity, and blasplietny ; 
as tlie most miserable outcasts of socie':y are, of 
all men, found most to delight in vulgar inerri- 
iiKMit and senseless riot. 

Jr.sus (’nil 1ST seems to have his fan in his 
hand, to he thoroughly purging his floor;’ and 
nominal Christians will ])rohahly he scattered 
like chaff'. Hut has real Christi.inity any thing 
to fear i Have not the degenerate manners and 
corrupt lives of imdlitudcs in the visible church 
been, on the contrary, the principal occasion of 
scandal and oflence ? Infidelity, without intend- 
ing it, is gradually removing this reproach : pos- 
sessing the property of attracting to itself the 
morbid humours which pervade the clmreh, un- 
til the Christian profession, on the one hand, is 
reduced toa sound and healthy state, and scepti- 
cism, on the other, exhibits nothing but a mass 
of putridity and disease. 

in a view of the final issue of the contest, we 
should find little cause to lament the astonishing 
prevalence of infidelity, but for a solicitude for 
the rising generation, to whom its principles 
are recommended by two motives, with young 
.minds the most persuasive; the love of indepen- 
dence, and the love of pleasure. With respect 
to tlie first, we would earnestly entreat the young 
to remember that, by the unanimous consent of 
all ages, modesty, docility, and reverence to su- 
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perior years, and to parents above all, have been 
considered as their uppropHate virtues^ a guard 
assigned by the immutable laws of God and 
nature on the inexperience of youth ; and with 
respect to the second, that Christianity prohibits 
no pleasures that are innocent, lays no restraints 
that are capricious ; but that the sobriety and 
purity which it enjoins, by strengthening tlie 
intellectual powers, and preserving the faculties 
of mind and body in undiminished vigour, lay 
the foundation of present peace and future 

eminence. At sucli a season as this, it becomes 
an urgent duty on yiarents, guardians, and tutors, 
to watcli, not only over tlie morals, but the 
principles of those committed to their care; to 
make it apyiear that a concern for their eternal 
welfare is their chief concern ; and to imbue them 
early with that knowledge of the evidences of 
Christianity, and tliat profouml reverence for the 
Scriptures, that, with the blessing of God (whicli, 
with ^albmission, they may tlien exyiect), ‘ may 
kei'p them from this liour of temptation that has 
come upon all the world, to try them that dwell 
on the earth.’ 

To an attentive observer of the signs of the 
times it will appear one of the most extraordi- 
nary phenomena of this eventful crisis, that, 
amidst the ravages of atheism and intidelity, real 
religion is evidently or the increase. * The 
kingdom of God,’ we know, ‘ cometh not with 
observation ;’ but still there arc not wanting 
manifest tokens of its approach. The personal 
ap})earai)ee of th(3 Son of (rod was announced 
by the shaking of nations; his spiritual kingdom, 
in all probability, will be cstaldished in the 
midst of similar convulsions and disorders. Tlie 
blasphemous impiety of the enemies of Ciod, as 
well as the zealous efforts of his sincere wor- 
shippers, will doubtless be overruled to accom- 
plish the purposes of his unerring providence : 
while, in inflicting the chastisements of ofl'ended 
Deity on corrupt communities and nations, in- 
fidelity marks its progress by devastation and 
rum, by the prostration of thmues and concus- 
sion of kingdoms ; lluis appalling the inhabi- 
tants of the world, and comyicdling them to take 
refuge in the church of (iod, the true sanctuary ; 
the stream of divine knowledge, unobserved, is 
flowing in new channels, winding its course 
among humble valh^ys, refreshing thirsty desert.s, 
and ennehing with far other and highicr blessings 
than those of commerce, the most distant climes 
and nations, until, agreeably to the prediction of 
prophecy, the ‘ knowledge of the Lord shall fill 
and cover the whole earth.' 

Within the limits of this discourse it would be 
impracticable to exhibit the evidences of Chris- 
tianity, nor is it my design; but there is one 
consideration, resulting immediately from my 
text, which is entitled to great weight with all 
who believe in tlie one living and true God as 
the sole object of worship. The Ephesians, in 
common with other Gentiles, are described in 
the text as being, previous to their conversion, 
‘ without God in the world ;' that is, without 
any just and solid acquaintance with his charac- 
ter, destitute of the knowledge of his will, the 
institutes of his worship, and the hopes of his 
favour ; to thjB truth of which representation who- 
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ever posse.sses the slightest acquaintance with 
pagan antiquity must a.ssent. Nor is it a fact 
less incontestable, that, while human philo- 
sophy was never able to abolish idolatry in a 
single village, the promulgation of the gospel 
overthrew it in a great part (and that the most 
enlightened) of the world. If our belief in the 
unity and perfections of (iod, together with his 
moral government, and exclusive right to the 
worship of mankind, be founded in truth, they 
cannot reasonably be denied to bo truths of the 
first importance, and inhnitely to outweigh the 
greatest discoveries in science; because they 
turn the hoyies, loars, and interests of man into 
a totally diflerent channel from that in which 
they must otherwise flow. Wherever these 
principles are lirsl admitted, there a new do- 
minion is erected, and a new .system of laws 
established. 

Eut since all events are under divine direc- 
tion, is it reasonable to suppose that the great 
Parent, after sulfering his creatures to continue 
for ages ignorant of his tine character, should at 
Icngtii, in the course of his providimee, fix upon 
falsehood, and that alon?, as the effectual method 
of making himself known ; and that what file 
virtuous exercise of reason in the best and wisest 
men was never pennittcfl to accomplish, he 
sliould conh^r on fraud and delusion the honour 
of effecting I It ill comports with the majesty 
of truth, or the character of God, to believe that 
he has built the noblest superstructure on the 
weakest foundation ; or reduced mankind to the 
miserable alternative either of remaining desti- 
tute of the knowledge of himself, or of deriving 
It from the polluted source of impious imposture. 
We therefore feel ourselves justified on this 
occasion, in ado))ting the triumphant boast of 
the great apostle : ‘ Where is the uise, where is 
the scribe, where is the disputer of this world ? 
llal!i not God made foolisli the wisdom of this 
world I For after that, in the wisdom of (jod, 
the \%orld by wisdom knew not God, it pleased 
(iod by the foolishness of preaching to save them 
that believe.’ — li. Hall. 

1m’ ANTin nr., the murder of infants, altliough 
one of the most horrible and unnatural of crimes, 
has (to the disgrace of our species) been found 
to exist as a regular and systematic custom among 
whole tribes of the eastern nations. The expo- 
sure of deformed children among the Spartans, 
indeed, the sacrifices to Moloch among the Am- 
monites, the 300 young nobles to Saturn at Car- 
thage, and various other similar occurrences, are 
abundant evidences of the existence of infanticide 
in the ancient world. But it was reserved for 
the discoveries of modern times to find tribes of 
human beings regularly destroying all their female 
children, the mothers themselves being gene- 
rally tbcir executioners. 

Some years ago it was reported by Mr. Dun- 
can, then resident at Benares, that a sect of 
Hindoos in tliat neighbourhood, called Raj- 
kfimiirs, were in the habit of destroying all their 
female infants. Mr. Duncan at length succeeded 
in persuading this deluded tribe to relinquish 
their barbarous habit ; and so effectually that no 
instance has since been discovered of an in- 
fringement of the written penal obligation that 
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ihe chiefs ami other individuals of lirat tribe 
then voluntarily enlered into. As well as the 
Kaj-kumars, other sects of Hindoos, in the vi- 
cinity of Benares, were found to have been in 
similar habits, thonoh to a less extent, and they 
executed a similar deed of rouuueiation. 

iVinong llie military tribe of darcjahs infanti- 
cide was found so common, that a dart'jhh female 
was very rarely seen or heard of. d'he men of 
this tribe jirocured wives from others who reared 
their daughters. The number of infants, thus 
sacrificed, amounted, by one computation, to 
30,000 annually, in the peninsula of (nizerat 
alone : but this colonel Walker deemed an ex- 
aggeration. To render the deed more horri- 
ble, the motlier was commonly the executioner of 
her own offspring ; for, although women of rank 
bad attendants and slaves to perform the oftice, 
the far greater number executed it with their 
own hands. Colonel W alker at length, however, 
prevailed on this tribe formally to relimpii'^lr and 
renounce by deed the practice of infanticide. 

Im am II V. This word is said to take its 
origin from one of the infantas of Spain, who, 
finding that the army commanded by the king, 
lier fatlier, had been defeated by tiie Moors, as- 
sembled a body of foot soldieis, and with them 
engaged and totally routed tlie enemy. In 
memory of this event, and to honor tlio foot 
soldiers, who were not before held in much con- 
vSideration, they received the name of infantry. 
Dr. Robertson, however, well observes, in bis 
View of the Slate of lairope prefixed to the 
History of Charles \ ., tliat it is to the Swiss 
discipline that f'urope is indebted for the early 
establishment of infantry in her armies. The 
arras and disci[)line of the Swiss, be observes, 
were difi’ereiit from those of other I'.uropean na- 
tions. J3iiring their long and violent struggles 
in defence of their liberties against the liouse of 
Austria, whose armies, like those of other con- 
siderable princes, consi^tcd chietly of heavy- 
armed cavalry, the Swiss found that tlieir poverty, 
^and tlie small number of gentlemen residing in 
their country, at that time barren and ill culti- 
vated, put It out of their power to bring into the 
field any body of horse capable of facing the 
enemy. iXcccssity compelled them to place all 
tlioir confidence in infantry ; ami, in order to 
render it capable of withstanding the shock of 
cavalry, they gave the soldiers breast- plates and 
helmets, as defensive armour, together with long 
spears, halberts, arid heavy swords, as weapons 
of offence. They formed them into large bat- 
talions, ranged in deep and close array, so that 
they might present on every side a formidable 
front to tlie enemy. The men at arms could 
make no i!npres>ion on the solid strength of such 
a body. It repulsed the Austrians in all their 
attempts to conquer Switzerland. It broke the 
Burgundian gendarmerie, which was scarcely 
inferior to that of Trance, either in number or 
reputation ; and, when first called to act in 
Italy, it bore (lown, by its irresistible force, 
every enemy that attempted to oppo.se it. These 
rejieated proofs of the decisive effects of infantry, 
exhibited on such conspicuous occasions, restored 
that service to reputation, and gradually re-esta- 
blished the opinion wnich hud been long ex- 


ploded, of its superior importance in the opera- 
tions of war. But the glory the Swiss had ac- 
quired having inspired ihem with such high ideas 
of their own prowess and cousequeuce as fre- 
quently rendered them mutinous ami insolent, 
the princes who employed tlicin became weary of 
depending on the caprice of foreign mercenaries, 
and began to turn their attention towards the 
improvement of their national infantry. 

The German powers, having the command of 
men whom nature has endowed with that steady 
courage and persevering strength which form 
them to be soldiers, soon modelled their troops 
in such a manner that they vied with the Swiss 
both in discipline and valor. 

The Trench rnonarchs, though more slowly and 
with greater difficulty, accustomed tlie impetuous 
spirit of their people to subordination and dis- 
cipline; and were at such pains to render their 
national infantry respectable, that, as early as Uie 
reign of l.ouis Xlf., several gentlemen of high 
rank had so far abandoned their ancient ideas as 
to condescend to entci into their servici?. 

The Spaniards, whosi' situation made it diffi- 
cult to employ any other than their ii.itional 
troops in tlie southern parts of Italy, which was 
the chief scene of their operations in tliat coun- 
try, not only adopted the Swiss disci])lim', hut 
improved upon it, by mingling a projier ruimlier 
of soldiers, armed with heavy imiskels, in their 
battalions ; and thus formed that famous body 
of infantry which, during a century and a lialf, 
was the admiration and tenor of all Tnrope. 

The Italian statics gradually diniinished tlie 
number of their cavalry, and, in imitation of 
their more powerful neighbours, brought the 
.-.trength of their armies to consist in foot-soldiers. 
ITom this period the nations of iMirope have 
c.arried on war with foreivs more adapted to every 
sjx'cics of service, more capable of acting in 
every country, ami better titled both for making 
coiKjucsts, and for presm'viiig them. 

iM'ANTin, Ilj AVV-AUMFi), aiiiong tlie an- 

eients, were such as wore a complete suit of ar- 
mour, and engaged with firoad shields ami long 
spears. Tliey were the flower and strength of 
the Grecian armies, and had the liighesl rank of 
military honor. 

Infantiiv, 1^1 gut, among the moderns, liavo 
only been in use since the middle of the seven- 
teenth century. They have no camp e([uipage to 
carry, and their arms and accoutrements are much 
lighter than those of the infantry. Idght infantry 
are the eyes of a general, ami wherever there is 
found light cavalry, there .should be light in- 
fantry. They should be accustomed to the pace 
of four miles an howr, as their usual marcliing 
pace, and be able to march at live miles an 
liour upon particular occasions. Every regiment 
has a company of liglit infantry, whose .station is 
on the left of liic regiment, the right being oc- 
cupied by the grenadiers. 

INTARCTION, n, s. Tat. in and farcio. 
Stuffing; constipation. 

, INTATTJATK, m/;. | Lat. infutuOy from in 

Infatuation, n. s. S and fatuus ; Tr. infa- 
tuer. To strike with folly ; to deprive of under- 
standing; deprivation of reason. 

INFAUSTTNG, n. s. J.at. irifaustus. The 
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act of making unlucky. An odd and inelegant 
word. 

INFEA'Sini.E, adj. In and feasible. Im- 
practicable ; not to be done. 

INFECT, V. «. 'I Fr. /cr ; Lat.m- 
TxM i c/tion, n.s. I feclua. To act upon 

1nff,('tious, adj. [ by contagion ; to af- 

Inff.i 'Tioi’SLY, adv. r feet with corninuni- 
Infec'i lOt'SNF.ss, 71. s. jcated qualities; to 
iMKi.c'rivi:, J hurt by contagion; 

to taint ; to poison ; to pollute ; to fill with 
something contagious. Infection, taint ; poison ; 
morbid miasma. Infectious, influencing by com- 
munication. Infective, having the quality of 
acting by contagion. 

Inffction, in medicine. See Contagion. 
INFEC'UND, adj. ^ Lat. infcrcumlus. Un- 
iNFECUN'nn Y, n. s. S fruitful ; unproductive ; 
infertile. 

INFELTC/ITY, n. s. Fr. infclkite\ \j.\i.wfe- 
licitas. Unhappiness; misery; calamity. 

INFER', V. a. Er. infercr ; Lat. infero. 

iN'i’EnENCE, n. s. ^ To induce ; to bring on ; 
[nfek'hiee, 3 to offer, or produce. In- 

fenmee, a conclusion drawn from previous argu- 
ments. Inf(*rible, deducible from the premises. 

INI’ERLE, sacrilices offered by the (Irccks 
and Romans to the Dii manes, or the souls of 
deceased heroes (See Manes), or even any rela- 
tion or person whose memory was held in vene- 
lation. 

TNFERIOR'ITY n. s. % Fr. inj'eriexir ; Lat. 
Lm’e'rtor, ad}. & 71. ,v- fbijex'ior. l^nver stale 
iNrru'NAi., adj. ^of dignity, place, or 

Infer'n AE-siOiN E, 77.S. J valuc : lower in ex- 
cellence; subordinate; inferior, one in a lower 
rank: infernal, hellish; detestable. Infernal- 
stone, or the lunar caustic, is prepared from an 
evaporated solution of silver, or from crystals of 
silver: it is a very powerful caustic, eating away 
the flesh and even the bones to which it is ap- 
plied. 

Im'eunae Regions. See Elysii m, IIeee, 
and Ta in A Ill’s. 

1 N Fl'iR'TILE, ^ Fr. iafWtile ; Lat. in 
Ini EUTii/j J Y, 77. .s. S dud fertUis. Unfruitful; 
unjiroductive : want of fertility. 

INFE.ST, V. n. Fr. infastei' ; Lat. injesto. 
To harass; to disturb; to plague. 

INFl'STI VTTY, n. s. In and festivity. 
Mournfulness ; want of cheerfulness. 

INFES'TRED, adj. In and fester. Raiik- 
Eing ; inveterate. Obsolete. 

INFEUDA'TION, n. .«*. I/at. in dud fciidnm. 
The act of putting one in possession of a fee or 
estate. 

IN'l'TDFL, n. s. } Fr. infideUe; I.at. infi- 
Infidel'ity 77. s. S dcUs, An unbeliever; ge- 
lerally applied to one who rejects Christianity; 
nfidelity, want of faith ; di.sbelief in revealed 
eligion: treachery; breach of contractor trust. 
>ee p. 1. 

IN"FINIT1’2, <n//. Ft. inftni ; Lat. in- 

In'finiteey, \ Jinituff. Unbounded; 

In'einiteness, 77. .S', (unlimited; without 
Infinttes'im Ai., «(//. Ji.end; to a great degree. 
iNFiN'iTtvE, 771^’. [ Infinitesimal, infinitely 

Infinitude, s. ( divided. Infinitive, in 
Infinity, n. .s, J grammar, affirms or 


intimates the intention of affirming, which is on*} 
use of the indicative; but then it does not do it 
absolutely. — Clarke. Infinitude, infinity ; im- 
mensity ; boundlessness : used in an hyperboli- 
cal sense for an endless number. 

Infinite signifies that which has neither be- 
ginning nor end ; in which sense ( Jod alone is 
infinite, infinite is likewise applied to that 
which has had a beginning, but will have no end, 
as angels and human souls. This makes what 
the schoolmen call infinitum a parte post. 

Infinite (Quantities. The very idea of 
magnitudes infinitely great, or such as exceed 
any assignable quantities, does include a nega- 
tion of limits ; yet if we nearly examine lliis 
notion, we shall find that such magnitudes are 
not equal among themselves, but that there are 
really, besides infinite length and infinite area, 
three several sorts of infinite solidity ; all of which 
are qiianliiates sni generis, and that those of each 
species arc in given proportions. Infinite lengih, 
or a line infinilely long, is to be considered 
either as beginning at a point, and so infinitely 
extended one way, or else both ways, from the 
same point; in which case the one, which is a 
beginning infinity, is the onc-iialf of the whole, 
which is the sum of the beginning and ceasing in- 
finity ; or, as may be said, of infinity a parte ante, 
and a parte post, which is analogous to eternity 
in time and <lnration, in whicli tlieic is always as 
much to follow as is past, from any point or 
moment of time ; nor does the addition or snb- 
duciion of infinite length, or space of lime, alter 
the case either in infinity or eternity, since both the 
one and the other cannot be any part of the whole. 

Initnitesim A i.s, 77. .s. Amoiig mathemati- 
cians, are defined to he infinitely small quanti-. 
ties. In the method of infinitesimals, llie element 
by which any quantity increases or decreases, is 
supposed to be infinitely small ; and is generally 
expressed by two or more terms, some of which 
are infinitely less than the rest; which being 
neglected, as of no importance, the remaining 
terms form what is called the dift'orcnce of the 
proposed quantity. The terms that are neglected 
in tliis manner, as less than the otlier terms of 
the elements, arc the very same which arise in 
consequence of the acceleration or retardation of 
the generating motion during the infinitely small 
time in which the element is generated ; .so that 
the remaining terms express tlie elements, that 
would have been produced in that time, if the 
generating motion had continued uniform : there- 
fore those diflercnces are accurately in the same 
ratio to each other, as the generating motions 
or fluxions. And hence, though in this method 
infinitesimal p)arts of the elements are neglected, 
the conclusions are accurately true, without even 
•an infinilely small error, and agree precisely 
with those that are deduced by the method of 
fluxions. See Fi.uxions. 

INFIRM', adj.^v.a.\ Fr. injtrxne ; Latin 
Infirm'aky, 77. s. f 777/7 7 77777.S-. Weak; fee- 

Infibm'fi Y , 77. s. f blc ; disablcd ill hocly ; 

Infirm'ness, 71. .y. 'weak of mind ; not 
stable or solid : to weaken, or enfeeble. Infir- 
mary, a house for the reception of the sick. In- 
firmity, weakness of sex, age, or temper; failing; 
fault; disease or malady. Infiriiiness, weakness. 
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INFIX', V. a. Lnt. injixits. To drive in; to 
set; to fasten. 

INFIAMfy, r. rt. & v. Lat. injlarntno. 

Infla'mkr, w. s. j In its literal sense, 

Inflammabii/itv, n. s. | to kindle or set on 

Inflam'mahlf, «i/i. )>tire: to heat the 

Inflam'mabt.enf.ss, 11 s. I body morbidly; 

Infi-amma'iion, n. s. I fij^uratively, to 

Inflam'maiory, fu/j\ J kindle any pas- 

sion ; to enrage; provoke; aggravate; to grow 
hot: an angry inllainer, the thing or person that 
inflames : inflammable, inflammability, having 
the quality of catching fire: inflammation, the 
act of setting on fire ; the slate of being on fire ; 
fervor of mind : inflammatory, having the power 
of inflaming. In chirurgery inflammation is when 
the blood is obstructed so as to crowd in a greater 
quantity into any particular part, and give it a 
greater color and heat tiian usual. — Quincy. 
Inflammation, in meilicine. See Mf.hk inf.. 
INFLATb’/, V. a. ) ]. at. To swell with 

Infla'tion, 71 . s . S wind; to fill with air; llie 
stale of being swelled with wind ; flatulence ; ap- 
plied figuratively to a turgid style of composition. 
INFFIX'T', V. (i. ^ Lai. iiiffccfo. 'I'o bend ; 
Infi.fc'tion, w. .V. MO turn: to modulate the 
Infi zr' JTVF, ad}. J voice ; to vary a noun or 
verb in its terminations : inflective, having the 
power of bending or turning. 

INFLKXIBil/rrY, n. .v.'A Fr. injhxihihh' ; 
Ini lex'iblfnfss, n. s. f Lat. in and fexi- 
Inflfx'iblf, «d/. i bills. Stiffness; 

iNFi.Ex'iBt.Y, udv. ' quality of resisting 

flexure; obstinacy: inflexible, unyielding; im- 
moveable; not to be turned or changed: in- 
flexibly, inexorably ; without relaxation or inter- 
mission. 

INFLEXION. Point of, in the theory of 
lines : that point in whicli the direction of the 
curve changes from concavity to convexity, and 
vice versa. It is particularly called punctual in- 
Jiexionis, at the first turning, and puncturn re^~ 
nessiomsy when the curve returns. These points 
are of much interest in the theory of functions. 
INFIACL', 'll. a. ^ Vr.injliper ; LM. in/ligo. 
Ini i.K t'kh, 71. .S-. ^To impose as a punish- 
Inflic'i ION, 71. .s, ^ merit : inflietcr, he who 

Inflic'tivf, or//. 3 punishes : infliction, the 
act used ; the punishment itself; inflictive, that 
imposes a punisliment. 

IN'FId ’ F.N( ' 1', 71. s. &, V. a.^ Fr. infiuence ; 
In'] LUF.NT, udj. i 1/at. in- 

Inflcfn'i lAL, ac/;. yfluxus. Power 

In flux, ». s. I of the celestial 

Infi.i x'lors, 111//. J aspects operat- 

ing upon terrestrial bodies and afl'airs. Ascend- 
ant power ; power of directing or modifying. It 
was anciently followed by into; now, less pro- 
perly, by upon. To act upon with directive or 
impulsive power; to modify to any purpose; to 
guide or lead to any end. Influent, flowing in : 
influential, exerting power; influx, the act of 
flowing in; infusion; influence; power; in- 
fluxious, influential : the force of influence, in 
its figurative sense, appears to arise from the' 
idea of something flowing in with irresistible 
force and carrying all before it. 

INFOLD', v.a. In and fold. To involve; to 
inwrap ; to inclose with involutions. 
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INFO'LIA'FE, u. rt. L;it. in 'dtid fo Ham. To 
cover with leaves. Not much used, but elegant. 

INFORM', V. a. & v. ii.n. Fr. hi/ormer ; Lat. 

I nfou'm a L^ arij. J injbrmof in and/or- 

Infor'mant, 71. .‘f. f ma. To animate; 

Informa'tion, 71. . 9 . V to actiuito by vital 

Informer, n.s. i powers; to instruct; 

Infor'mitv, n. .s. 1 to supply with new 

Infor'mous, rtr/;. knowledge; to ac- 

quaint. Before the thing communicated was 
anciently put with ; now generally of ; sornetime.s 
in. It also signifies to offer an accusation to a 
magistrate; to give intelligence. Informal, with- 
out rule; irregular. Informant, informer, one 
who gives information or accusation ; a teacher. 
Information, intelligence given ; chargi? or accu- 
sation exhibited ; the act of informing. Informity, 
shapelessness. Informous, shapeless. 

Informa'ITOn, inlaw, is ne.irly the same in 
tlie crown oflice as what in other courts is called 
a declaration. See Puoslcltion. Informations 
are of two sorts, first, tliose which are partly at 
the suit of tile king and partly at that of a sub- 
ject ; and secondly, such as are only in the name 
of the king. The fornu'r are usually brouglit 
upon penal statutes, which inflict a jicnalty 
upon conviction of the offender, one jiart to the 
use of the king, and another to the use of tlie 
informer. By the statute 31 I'.Iiz. c. 5, no jiro- 
secnlion upon any ])cnal statute, the suit .and 
benefit whereof are limited in part to the king 
and in part to the prosecutor, can be brought by 
any common informer after one year is expired 
since the commission of the offence ; nor on be- 
half of the crown, after the hqi.se of two years 
longer; nor, where tlie forfeiture is originally 
given only to the king, can such prosecution be 
had after the expiration of two years from the 
commission of tl^e ofl'ence. d'he infonriations 
tliat are exhibited in liie name of the king alone 
are also of two kinds ; first, those wliich are 
truly and projicrly his own suits, and filed ex 
officio by his own iin tried iatc oflicer, the attor- 
ney-general ; secontl, those in which, though the 
king is the nominal prosecutor, yet it is at the 
rehuion of some private jierson or common in- 
former ; and they are filed by the king’s coroner 
and attorney m the court of king’s bench, usually 
called the master of the crown office, who is for 
this purpose the standing officer of tlie public. 
The objects of the king’s own prosecutions, filed 
ex officio by his own attorney-general, are pro- 
perly such enormous misdemeanors as peculiarly 
tend to disturb or endanger bis government, or 
to molest or affront him in the regular discharge 
of his royal functions. For offences (says Black- 
stone) so high and dangerous, in the punishing 
or preventing of which a moment’s delay w'ould 
be fatal, the law has given to the crown the 
power of an immediate prosecution, without 
waiting for any previous application to any other 
tribunal : which power is necessary, not only to 
the ease and safety, but even to the very exist- 
ence, of the executive magistrate. The objects 
of the other species of informations, filed by the 
ma.ster of the crown office upon the complaint 
or relation of a private subject, are any gross and 
notorious misdemeanors, riots, batteries, libels, 
and other immoralities of an atrocious kind, not 
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peculiarly tendirifr to disturb the government 
(for those are left to the care of the attorney- 
general), but which, on account of their magni- 
tude or jiernicious example, deserve the most 
public animadversion. And when an information 
is filed, either thus, or by the attorney-general 
ox-ofbcio, it must be tried by a petit jury of the 
county where the offence arises : after which, if 
the defendant be found guilty, he must resort to 
the court for his punishment. See a history and 
vindication of this mode of prosecution in Blaclc- 
sfonc's Coinjncnlar'ff, vol. lV^ 

jin Infoumfr, inforrnator, in law, is a person 
who informs against, or prosecutes, in any of the 
king’s courts, ihose that offend against any law 
or penal statute. Sec Ini orm ation. Informers 
were very numerous both in (Greece and Rome. 
Wicked priticcs rewarded and countenanced this 
mischievous tribe; but Titus set on foot a most 
diligent search after them, and punished such as 
he found with death or banishment, Trajan also 
is praised by Pliny for a similar conduct. See Spy. 

INPOITAIIDABLK, adj. Lat. in and /b//;/?- 
dabilis. Not to be feared ; not to be dreaded. 

INFOirrUNATE, m/;. Fr. inforiunc : Fat. 
in for tun at ns. Unhappy. See Uniori unatj:, 
which is commonly used. 

INFRACT', i;. 'x Latin, infracttjs, in- 
Infrac'tion, n. s. j frin</o. To break : the 
Ini ran'giiu.f, adj. (act of breaking; a 
In Fill e. a. f breach or violation of 
Jnfringf/ment, n. s. 1 treaty. Infrangible, not 
Im uin'oer, n. .y. J to be broken. Infringe 
to violate; to destroy ; to hinder; to break laws 
or contracts. Tnfringemeut, a breach. Infringer, 
one who lueaks (mgageineiits. 

INFRF/()U FNT, adj. \ Latin, 
Infre'(,)Uency, 70 5. ^ VLicommon I rarity- 

INFRIGT DATE, v. a. Lat. in 'dioX frufidus. 
To chill ; to make cold. 

INFL'RIATE, adj. Lat. in and /’nr/ro En- 
raged ; raging. 

INFUSCA'TION, 7z. s. h^i.infasoatus. The 
act of darkening or blackening. 

JNFUSl'/, V. a. Fr. in fuse r ; Fat. infasus. 

Infu'sibee, 7/d/. ^To pour in; to instil ; to 
Infu'sion, n. s. ^ pour into the mind ; to in- 
I^FXI^slVl , r/r^'. 'spire; to steep in any hot 
fluid without boiling; to saturate wiili an infu- 
sion : infusible, that can be infused ; that is in- 
soluble ; not fusible ; that cannot be melted : 
infusion, the act of pouring ; instilling a sugges- 
tion or whisper; the act of infusing. Infusive, 
an old word, liaving the power of infusion. 

IN'GATPi, n. s. In and gate. Fmtrance ; 
passage in. An old word. 

INGATIFERING, 7i. s. In and gathering. 
The act of getting in the harvest. 

INGP'.M'JNATF’, v. a. ) Lat. igermno. To 
Ikgemina'tion, 7z. .V. 5 double or repeat. 

Repetition or reduplication. 

INGP^N'DFRF'.R, ?i. s. From ingender. He 
that generates. See F.ncenuer. 

INGKN'FRABFE, odj.~% Lat. ingeneratus. 
Ingen'erate, adj. J Not to be produced 
Ingen'eratep, adj. \ or brought into 
being; inborn; innate; inbred; unbegotten. 

INGENHOUZ (John), M.D., a celebrated 
Dutch natural philosopher, was born at Breda 


in 17.30, and brought up to the study of medi- 
cine in his native city. In 17()7 he made a 
voyage to this country, to learn the Suituniau 
method of inoculation, and became acquainted 
with Sir .fohn Pringle, president of the Royal 
Society, through whose recommendation ho was 
employed in 1708 to inoculate the imperial 
family of Austria. His services on this occasion 
were rewarded with a pension of 600 llorins. 
He afterwards engaged in medical practice near 
London, and in various chemical and })iiilosophi- 
cal researches, accounts of which he inserted in 
the Philosophical Transactions, and other works 
of science. He was the author of Experiments 
on X’egetables, 8vo. ; New I’.xperiments and Ob- 
servations on dilferent Subjects relating to Natu- 
ral Philosophy, 2 vols. 8vo. ; and an Essay on 
the l"ood of Plants. Dr. Ingenhoiiz died Sep- 
tember 7th, 1799, at Bovvood in Wiltshire, the 
seat of the inaKpiis of Lansdovvne. 

ING F'NIOUS, 77/^'. I’r. iwjenieux ; Sp. 
Ingf.'moI'sly, 7/7/e. ' ingenioso ; Latin,////(f - 

Inge'niogsness, n. .s. I niunt, ingrnuuSf in- 
Ingen u'jTY, n. s. I genitas. Witty; inven- 
lN''7;i:iNiTE, 7/7//. )'live ; possessed of 

Tngen'uous, adj. i genius; mental; intel- 

iNGEN'roGsi.Y, ai/e. 1 leetual : ingeniousness, 
lNGr;N'rousNr.ss,7/.^. [ subtilty ; strength of 
In'gf.ny, 7?.. 5. j genius : ingenuity, 

openness ; candor; (more properly ingenuous- 
ness); wit; invention: ingenlte, native; inge- 
nerate : ingenuous, fair ; candid ; open ; free- 
born ; not of servile extraction. Ingeny, genius; 
wit : not in use. 

ING FST', i;.7i. ) l^at. ingestus. To throw 
Lnges'hon, n.s. S into the stomach. 

INGLIS (Sir .lames), a Scottish poet, who 
Ilonrished in the sixteenth century. He was 
educated at St. Andrew’s, went to Paris, and 
returned in the minority of James into whose 
f.ivoi he ingratiated himself by his poetry, having 
written sundry tragedies, comedies, and other 
poems, that were much applauded. He joined 
the French faction against the English ; and in 
some skirmishes preceding the fatal battle of 
Pinkie, so distinguished liimseif, that he was 
knighted on the held. After that battle lit; 
retired into Fife, and amused himself with his 
favorite studies; and in 1.548 published at St. 
Andrew’s his (,’omplainl of Scotland. He ap- 
pears from this poem to have read more of 
Greek and Latin authors than was usual at that 
period, and to liave been well skilled in mathe- 
matics and philosophy, lie died at Gulro.^s in 
L554. 

Ingi.is Island, an island on the north coast 
of New Holland, near tlie western entrance into 
the gulf of Carpentaria. It is twelve miles long, 
and from one to three miles in breadth, and ot 
considerable elevation , the size and foliage of 
its trees indicate fertility. 

INGLO'RIGI'S, adj. } Eat. in ami gloria. 
Inglo'riousi.y, ndv. i \"oid of honor ; mean; 
with ignominy ; without glory. 

INCiOESJ'ADT, a town and fortress of the 
Bavarian states on the Uanulie. It has monu- 
ments of count Tilly, the Bavarian general in the 
war against Gustavus Adolphus; and Eckius, 
the opponent of Luther. A university was founde<l . 

G 
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lu re in 1472, aiui continued till I BOO, wlien it 
was transferred to f.andshut. The town has 
several privileges, but little trade; its only ma- 
nufacture of conserpience is woollens. Thirty- 
five miles south-west of Ratisbon, and forty- 
three north of Munich. 

IN'GOT, 71. s. Fr. litif/ol, from tlie Span, m- 
fjotte, prefixing the article, or from Dut. 
f/otC 7 i, melted. A mass of metal. 

INGKAh'F', e. } Fr. f/irffer ; Greek 
iNoUAri'MEM, //. .s. s ypaipu). To propagate 
trees by insition; to plant the sprig of one tree 
in tlie stock of another; as, he ingrafted an ajiple 
upon a crab: to plant or introduce any tiling 
not native ; to fix deep ; to settle : ingrariincnt, 
the act, or the thing ingrafted. 

INGRAITFiD, in heraldry. S(*e HiiiAtniiv. 
INGHATE', adj. ^ Fr. in^rat; Fat. hi- 
iNouATE'rrL, ( ff 7 'aiNS. Jngrate is pro- 
IngPva'i I ATE, f. (1. C per, but ingrateful less 
JNoitAT'iTUUE, 7}..<i.J propoT than ungrateful ; 
nngratefnl ; unthankful ; unpleasing to tiu^ se nse : 
ingratiate, to put in favor; to recommend to 
kindness. It has u'it/i before the person whose 
iavour is sought: ingratitude, retribution of evil 
for good: unthankfully. 

IN(iREd4l ENT, ??. s. Fr. {ncj7'ecH( 7it ; Lat. 

Component part of a body con- 
sisting of different materials. It is commonly 
used of the simples of a medicine. 

FNTjRESS, 7/. s. ^ I.at, i7/^/T.s\sM.v. Entrance; 
Ingrls'sion, i power of entrance; in- 
grc.ssion, the act of entering. 

IN^GUIN AF, ar//. Ft. inf!;uii7al ; L.^\.. inyuiii. 
Relonging to the groin. 

INGUl.F', f. a. Fr. enyolfcr. To swallow 
up in an abyss ; to cast into a gulf. 

INGUFPIIUS, abbot of Croyland, and 
author of the liistory of that abbey, was born in 
l.ondoii, «lbout A.D. 1030. He was educated 
at Wo.stminster ; and when he visited liis father, 
who belonged to the court of F.dward the 
Confessor, Ids learning engaged the attention of 
(]uecn Fdgitha. From Westminster he went to 
Oxford, where he studied rhetoric, and the 
Aristotelicin philosophy, in which he made 
greater proficiency than any of his contempo- 
raries. When he was about the age of twenty- 
one he was introduced to William duke of 
Normandy, who visited the court of England in 
1051, u]ipoiiiLed him his secretary, and carried 
him with him into his own dominions. He soon 
became his cldef favorite, and the dispenser of 
nil preferments. This excited the envy and 
hatred of the courtiers ; to avoid the effects of 
which, he obtained leave to go in pilgrimage to 
the Holy Land. With a company of fifty horse- 
men he joined Sigifrid duke of Mentz, who, 
with many German nobles, clergy, &c., was 
preparing for a pilgrimage to .lerusalem. When 
all united, they formed a company of 7000 pil- 
grims. In their way they spent some time at 
Constantinojile, performing their devotions in 
the several chnrclies. In their pa.ssage through 
Lycia they were attacked by a tribe of Arabs, 
who killed, wounded, and plundered many of 
them of a prodigious mass of money. Those 
who escaped, after visiting Jerusalem, embarked 
on board a Genoese fleet and returned to Rome ; 


where, after the usual devotions, they separated, 
and returned each to his own country. Ingulphus 
now' became a monk in the abbey of Fontenello, 
in Normandy; in which, after some years, he 
was advanced to the office of prior. When 
V\dlliam was preparing for his expedition into 
Fnigland, in 1066, he was sent by his abbot with 
loo merks of money, and twelve yoiini^ men, 
nobly mounted, and completely armed, as a 
present from that abbey. He was very gra- 
ciously received by the king, who made him 
governor of the rich abbey of Croyland in Idn- 
oolnshire, in 1076 ; in whicii he spent the last 
thirty-four years of his life, governing that 
society w'itli great prudence, and protecting their 
possessions from the rapacity of the neighbour- 
ing liarons by the royal favor. The lovers of 
English history and antirpiilies are inucli in- 
debted to this h'arncd abbot, for bis excellent 
liistory of tlie abbiy of Croyland, from its 
foundation, A.D. 664, to 1091, into which he 
lias introduced much of the general history of 
the kingdom, nowhere else to be found. Ingnl- 
phus died of the gout, at his abbey, in 1109, 
aged seventy- nine. 

INGHK'CHTATE, e. t/. ^ Lai. inyiiryilo, 
Tngi'hgita'i ION, 7i. s. 5 To swallow down ; 
the act of swallowing. 

INGUSTAHLE, (uij, Lat. in and yuslo. Not 
perceptible by tlio taste. 

INHAB'J LE, cr//. Yw hilmhile ; ifthahi- 
lis. Unskilful; unready; unfit; unqualified. 
INHABIT, V. a. Jk v. Lat. i/t and hahifo. 
iNiiAun Aiu.E, adj. | To occupy; to live 
Imiau' iTANCE, 71. .s. ( or dwell in : inhabit 

Tnhaji'itant, n, s. rabkgincapableofaf- 

Inii Aim a'i’Ion, n. i'. , fording habitation; 

Lmiab'iter, 77. s. j incapable of inha- 

bitants ; uninhabitable : inhabitance, inhabita- 
tion, place of dwelling; the act of inhabiting; 
(quantify of inhabitants : inhabiter, a dw'eller. 

INHALE', V. a. Lat. inhulo. To draw in 
with air ; to inspire : opposed to exhale or exjiirc. 

INHARMO'NIOUS, adj. In and harmo- 
nious. Unmusical; not sweet of sound. 

INHERl'/, 'c. n. ^ Lat. To exist 

Tniif/uknt, adj. in something else so as 

Inher'it, V. a to be inseparable from 

Inhfr'itarle, nr//. it: inborn, innate: in- 
Inheh'itange, 71 . s. J: herit, to receive, pos- 
Inher'itor, 71 . s. sess, or bold, by inheri- 
Iniier^itkix, 77 . s. tancG : which is patri- 

Inher'ituess, 71 . mony ; hereditary pos- 

Tniie'sion, 77 . 5. J scssioii ; the reception 
of possession : nnheritor, an heir; one who 
receives by succession : inheritrix, inheritress, a 
woman that inherits ; an lieiress : inhesion, a 
state of existing in something else. 

Iniieri l ANGE, in Flnglish law, is an estate in 
lands or tenements, descending to a man and 
his heirs ; and the word inheritance is not only 
intended where a man lias lands or tenements 
by descent of heritage ; but also every fee- 
simple or fee-tail, which a person has by pur- 
chase, may be said to be an inheritance, because 
bis heirs may inherit it. Lit. sect. 9. One may 
also have inlieritance by creation ; a.s in case of 
the king’s grant of peerage, by letters patent, &c. 
Sec Fr.r SiMrr.r. 
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Inheritances are also corporeal or incorporeal. 
Corporeal inheritances relate to houses, lands, 
&;c., which may be touched or handled ; and 
incorporeal inheritances arc rights issuing out of, 
annexed to, or exercised with, corporeal inherit- 
ances ; as advowsons, tithes, annuities, offices, 
commons, franchises, privileges, services, &c. 
1 Inst. 9. 49. 

There is also several inheritance^ which is, 
where two or more hold lands severally ; if two 
men have lands given to them and the heirs- of 
their two bodies, these have a joint estate during 
their lives; but their heirs have several inherit- 
ances. Without blood, none can inherit; there- 
fore he who hath the whole and entire blood 
shall have an inheritance l)efore him who hath 
but part of the blood of his ancestor. 3 Hep. 41. 
The law of inheritance prefers the first child 
before all others ; the male before the female ; 
and of males the first born, &c. And as to 
inheritances, if a man ]mrchascs lands in fee, and 
dies without issue, those of the blood of the 
father’s side shall inherit, if there be any ; and, 
for want of such, the lands shall go to the heirs 
of the mother’s side : but, if it come to the son 
by descent from the father, the heirs of the 
mother shall not ini^erit it. Plowd. 132. Lit. 
4. 12. Goods and chattels cannot be turned 
into an inheritance. 3 Inst. 19. 12G. 

INIIEUSK', e, a. In and herse. To inclose 
in a funeral monument. 

INIl IIVIT, I Vr. hihihcr ; Lat. 
IwiiiniT'ioN, ^ To restrain, hinder, im- 
pede, or check : a prohibition or embargo. 

INI lOLlV, V. < 1 . In and hold. To have in- 
licrent ; to contain in itself. 

INIIOS'PITAIILL, Fr. inhospitalitc ; 

iNiiosViTa ncY, I in <\M(i hospes. Af- 

Inuos'iutahi.c NESS, u.s. i fordingno kindness 
iNiiosi’iTAf/ii V, /?. .S-. 3 to strangers; un- 

friendly ; uncourteous : want of hospitality. 
INliiriVlAN, adj. ^ Fr. inhun/ain ; Lat. m- 
Inul man'ii Y, n. s. S hunumus. Parbarous ; 
Inho'imanly, ade. 3 savage ; cruel. Inhuma- 
nity, barbarity; savageness ; want of humanity. 
INHU'MATE, c. a. ? IT. inhinner ; J.at. hu-^ 
In HI' me', V. a. 5 nio. To bury ; to inter. 
INJECT, V. n. } l^at. injicio. To throw in; 
Injection, n. s. S to dart in, Injection, the 
act of casting in ; any medicine made to be 
injected by a syringe, or any other instrument, 
into any part of the body ; the act of filling the 
vessels with wax, or any other proper matter, to 
show their shapes and ramifications, often done 
by anatomists. 

InjectTon, in surgery, the throwing in some 
liciuor or medicine into a vein opened by inci- 
sion. See Anatomy and Surgery. 

INIMITAIULTTY, 7E .9. ^ Lat. in and i?ni- 
Inim'itacee, adj. > fabilis. Not to be 

InimTtaiu.y, adv. J imitated ; not to be 

copied; implying a degree of excellence above 
imitation, whether in manner, subject, or exe- 
cution. 

INJOIN', V, a, Fr. enjoindre ; injunpo. 
To command ; to enforce by authority. See 
liwjoiN. . 

INIQ'UITOUS, adj. ^ Fr. iniyne ; Lat. ini- 
Iniq'uity, n.s. S 9^ltas, in tct/nus. In- 


justice; wickedness; crime; unnghteousn(?ss. 
INITTAI., adj. "1 Fr. initial^ in- 

InitTate, V. a.^v. n, A ad/. S ificr ; Lat. ini- 
Initi aTton, n. .s. { j timu. Placed at 

the beginning ; incipient; not complete. Initi- 
ate, to enter ; to instruct in the rudiments; to 
place in a new state ; to perform the first rite. 
Initiation, the reception of a new comer into any 
art or state. 

INJLCUN'IMTV, 71. s. In and jucuridily. 
Unpleasantness. 

INJ U'DICAPLE, </d;. ^ Lat. in ',\nd judi- 
Tnjuuic'iae, adj. f cabifis. Not eogni- 

InjuiiicTous, adj. /'zable by a judge : 
InjudicTousi.y, w/?E ^^_injiiflicial, not ac- 
cording to form of law: injudicious, vo of 
judgment: injudiciously, unwisely. 

IN.I LJNC'TION, 77. s. l.at. injunctus^ injunc- 
tio. From 77pV;m. Command; order; jirecepl. 

Injunciion, in law, a writ generally ground- 
ed upon an interlocutory order or decree out of 
the court of chancery or cxchcipier, sometimes 
to give possession to the plaintiff, for want of 
the defendant’s appearance; sometimes to the 
king’s ordinary court, and sometimes to the 
court Christian, to stop firoceedings in a cause, 
uj)on suggestion made that the rigor of the 
law, if it take place, is against equity and con- 
science in that case, that llie complainant is not 
able to make his defence in these courts, for 
want of witnesses, &.c., or that they act errone- 
ously, denying him some just advantage. The 
writ of injunction is directed, not only to the 
party himself, but to liis counsellors, attorneys, 
and solicitors ; and if any attorney, after having 
been served with an injunciion, proceeds con- 
trary to it, the court of chancery will commit 
him to the Fleet for contempt. Put if an in- 
junction be granted by the court of chancery in 
a criminal matter, the court of king’s bench may 
break it, and protect any that proceed in con- 
tempt of it. See Chancery. 

IN'J UK E, f/. "x Fr. injuricr ; Lat. 

In'juueii, 71. s. J 777, privativc, and jtis. 

Inju'rioi s, 7/7^'. f nnjnstly; to 
iNJu'iiiorsi.Y, 7/f/t;. Vwrong; to annoy, or 
Injt^'kjousness, 77. , 9 . i i nconvcuicncc. Iii- 
In'jury, 77. 6‘. ljurer, one who wrongs 

Injus'tice, 77. . 9 . y aiiothcr. Injurious, 
unjust; mischievous; detracting; wrongful; 
hurtful. Injury, any iniquity, wrong, mischief, 
or detriment; annoyance in word or ileed. 

INK, n. s. & V. a, n Fr. cricre ; I lal . inchiostro ; 
Ink'iiorn, 77. . 9 . i Or. The black liquor 

Ink'maker, 7i. 6-. ^ with which we write. Ink 
Ink'y, adj. i is used for any liquor with 
InkTi'and, 77. . 9 . J which persons write : as, red 
ink; green ink. Ink, to daub with ink: ink- 
horn, a portable case for the instruments of wri- 
ting, made of horn : inky, consisting of, resemb- 
ling, or black as, ink : ink-stand, the case which 
holds or contains the ink. 

Ink is a name given to every ])igment used 
for writing or printing. There are two kinds of 
common black ink, viz. writing ink and printers' 
ink ; besides the red and other colored inks, In- 
dian ink, and the sympathetic inks. 

Prior to the invention of printing, when the 
entire literature of the world was deposited iu 
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.MSS., the nvamifiutvirc oT :i l»lack ami dii- 
ral)I(? ink nuist evidently have l)(M*n of the lirst 
importance. Ac'cord we lind tiial the 
most ancient 1\ISS. ai(* the most beautilul for 
color even at the prestmt day. We have in fact 
no ink equal to that of the aiK'ienls, as tnay be 
readily seen by coinparinL:; the rolls and records 
that have been svritlen bom the lilteentli cenlniy 
to the end of the scoamteenth, witli the writine-.s 
wc have n.‘mainin‘r of various au'cs from the iifilr 
to the twelfth centuries. Notwithstandin*;' the su- 
perior antiquity of the latter, they are in excellent 
preset valion ; but wefrecptently bud the former, 
thou;j,b of more modern date, so much defaced 
that they are scarcely Icgihle. The ancient inks 
appear to have been solutions of gum and lamp- 
black, whereas the modern inks are almost al- 
ways made of coy>p'eras and galls ; w Inch produces 
nothing like so fine a color, though it obviates an 
objection to wdiich lamp-black inks aia^ liable, 
viz. that they are easily discliarged without de- 
stroying the paper. Ih'sides their black inks, 
buwever, tbe aiuuents used various other colors, 
as red, gold, and silver, jturple, ike. (Ireen ink 
was friKjLiently used in Latin .MSS., especially in 
the latter ages ; and it was frequently employed 
in signatures l)y the guardians of the (irtek em- 
peror-'’, till their wards were of age. Blue or 
yellow ink was seldom used (?xee|)t in MSS. ; 
‘ but,’ says Mr. Astle, ‘ the yellow has not been 
much in use, as far as wc can learn, these fioo 
years.’ Some kinds of charat ters, particularly 
the metallic, were Iturnished. W ax was used 
by tbe Latins and (in-eks as a varnish, but csjic- 
cially by the former, and particularly in the ninth 
century. 

A very excellent modern receipt for ink is the 
following: — Take one pound and a half of bruis- 
ed Ah'pjio galls, and put tln;m in six <piarls of 
rain water; add eight ounces of green co|)pera.s, 
eigiit ounces of guin-Arabie, and three ounces of 
roelt alum ; mix them well together and shake 
them frequently, and in a fortnight the ink will 
be fit. for use. It is, indeed, rather pale at first, 
but soon appears of a fine and durable black. 
I'lie following method is recommended by Dr. 
Ifiack in fiis lectures: — ‘Take powdered galls 
three ounces: logw-ood shavings and vifriolated 
iron, of eacli one ounce ; water from two to three 
pints, according to the degree of strength re- 
(juired for the ink. Before the boiling is tinish- 
od throw in half an ounce of gum-arabic, and 
when it is dissolved, strain the liquor.’ As a 
inc;ms of preserving the ink from mould Dr. 
Black directs about a quarter of an ounce of 
.spirit of wine to be added, and likewise a little 
powdered cloves ground in a mortar with a little 
of the ink. 

As the durability of records and other valuable 
writings depends much upon tbe goodness of 
tbe ink employed, some of the first cbemists liave 
thought the manufacture well worth their utmost 
attention. Of these Dr. Lewis and M. itibau- 
court are the most celebrated. Dr. Lewis re- 
commends that a decoction of logwood should 
be used instead of water, as it greatly improves 
both the beauty and deepness of the black, with- 
out disposing it to fa le. He adds that the 
addition of gum-arabic is not only useful, by 


keeping the coloring matter Suspended in the 
fluid, hut also by preventing t!ie ink from spread- 
ing, by which means a greatc'r quantity of it is 
collected on each stroke of the pen. Sugar, 
which is sometimes ailded to ink, is found to be 
much less cil'cctual than gums, and to have the 
inconvenience of preventing tbe drying of the 
ink. The color of ink is greatly injured by 
keeping the ink in vessels made of co[)per or 
lea(i,and probably of any other metal, excejiting 
iron. Dr. Lewis, therefore, recommends the follow- 
ing as the best proportions oftheingredientsfor ink. 
One part of green vitriol, one part of powdered 
logwood, and three parts of powdered galls. The 
best nieiistrunm appears to be vinegar or whil(? 
wine, though for common use water is sufficient. 
If the ink be required to be of a full color, a 
quart, or at most three pints, of liquor may be 
allowed to three ounces of galls, and to one ounce 
of each of the other two im; vedient.s. Half an 
ounce of gum may be added to each pint of the 
liquor. The ingredients maybe all put together 
at oncii in a convenient vessel, and well shaken 
four or five tiiucs each day. In ten or twelve 
days the ink will be fit for use, iliough it will 
improve by remaining longer on the ingredients. 
Or it may be made more expeditiously, by add- 
ing tbe gum and vitriol to a decoction of galls 
and logwood in the menstruum. In some at- 
t('mpt.s made l)y tbe ib’iclor to endow writing ink 
w ith the great durability of that of the ancients, 
as well as llm properties which it has at present, 
he first mixed both lamp-black and ivory-black 
w'lth solution of gum-arabie, made of such con- 
sistence as Just to flow sullici»mtly from the pen. 
'Die liijiiors wrote of a fine black color ; but, when 
dry, })art of the color could be nilibed off, 
especially in moist weather, and a pimcil dipjied 
ill water w ashed it ’‘awa y entirely. 1 triid, says 
lie, solutions of the animal glues w'ilh the same 
effect. Tiiough the oily mixtures answered bet- 
ter than those with simple gums or glues, it was 
apprehended that their being dischargeable by 
water would render them unfit for the ]mrj)Oses 
intended. The only way of obviating this im- 
perfection appeared to be, by using a paper 
which should admit llie black liipiid to sink a 
little into its substance. Aecorclingly I took 
some c»f the more sinking kinds of paper, and 
common paper made damp as for printing ; and 
had the satisfaction to find, that neither the oily 
nor the simple gninuiy mixture spread upon 
them so mucli as might have been expected, and 
that the characters were as fixed as could be de- 
sired, for they could not he washed out without 
rubbing off' part of tlie substance of the pajier 
itself. But a further improvement may yet he 
made, namely, that of uniting the ancient and 
modern inks together ; or using the common 
vitriolic ink instead of water, for tempering the 
ancient mixture of gum and lamp-lilack. By 
this method it sliould seem that the writings 
would have all the durability of those of former 
times, with all the advantage that results from 
the vitriolic ink fixing itself in the paper. 

A durable ink may also, lie says, be made by 
washing paper, parchment, &c., with the Brussic 
acid, whicli wdl not in the least injure either of 
these substances. The materials thus prepared, 
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m\y bo written on with connnnri ink, and a 
ground ol’ Prussian blue will bo Ibrinod boneaili 
every stroke, which will remain lo!)g after the 
black has tlccayed by the inlluence of the air, or 
boon destroyed by acids. 

JVl. Hibaucourt gives these directions for the 
composition of good ink; — 

Take eight ounces of powdered Aleppo galls; 
four ounces of cliip logwood ; four ounces of 
sulphaU; of iron ; three ounta.’s <»f powdered gum- 
arabic ; one ounce of sulphate of copper; and 
one ounce of sugar-candy. J^oil tlie galls and 
logwood together in twelve pounds of water for 
one hour, or till half the liquid has evaporated. 
Strain the decoction through a hail sieve, or linen 
cloth, and then add the other ingredients. Stir 
the mixture till the whole is dissolved, more es- 
pecially the gum; alter which, leave it to sub- 
side for twcnty-lour hours. Then decant the 
ink, and ])rcscrve it in bottles of glass or stone 
ware, well corke'l. 

\ an Moos applied tlio discover ios of Proust 
to the pieparation of common uriting ink. He 
found that tlie sul|jliateof iron, calcined to white- 
ness, always gives a most beautiful black ])rcci- 
pitate. Py tlie follov\iMg mixture he obtained 
excellent mk : galls four ounces ; sulphate of 
iron, calcined to whiteness, two ounces and a 
half; and two pints of watnr. The whole must 
be left to macerate cold foi- twenty-fou r liours ; 
then add gum-arabic ten draiijins, and ])reserve 
It in a stone jar open, or covered mer- lv with 
jiaper. Chajital also employed the calcined snl- 
phatig in connexion with liie decoction of gall- 
nuts, and logwood, 

■Mr. Dcsorineaux, jun., an ink maniifactiiri'r in 
Spitalfields, has given the following in the IMii- 
losojihical iMaga/anc -Boil four ounces of log- 
w'ood aliout an hour in six beer cpiarts of water, 
adding boiling water from time to time; strain 
winle hot ; and, when cold, add waater enough to 
make the li(]iior five quarts. Into this put one 
pound avoirdiqiois of blue galls coarsely bruis- 
fd ; fcair oiinees ol'sulphalt! of iron calciiR-d to 
whiteness ; thn.'c ounces of coarse brown sugar; 
six luitices of gimi-arafiic ; and a cpiarter of an 
ounei' of acelalt>of copper, iriiurau.-d with a little 
o( the (leco(;tiou to a jiasto, and tlicii thoroughly 
mixed with the rest. This is to be kept in a 
botth’ uneorked about a fortnight, shaking it 
twice a-day, after wliieii it may be poured fiom 
the dregs, and corkc'd up for use. 

On many occasions it is of iiiqiortance to em- 
[)loy an ink indcsiruetible by any process that 
will not equally destroy the material on which it 
is ajiplied. Mr. ( lose has recommended for 
this purpose twenty-live grains of copal in pow- 
der dissolved in ‘200 grains of oil of lavender, by 
ilie assistant* of gentle beat, and then mixed 
with two giair.s and a half of lamp-black, and 
half a grain of indigo; or 120 grains of oil of 
lavender, seventeen grains of copal, and sixty 
grains of vermilion. A little oil of lavender, or 
of turpentiiK', may be added, if the ink be found 
too thick. Mr . Sheldrake suggests, that a mix- 
ture of geimino asphaltum dissolved in oil of 
turpentine, amber varnish, and lum})-black, 
would be superior. 

Mr. llaiissrnan bns given some cotnposilion inks 


for marking pieces of cotton or linen, ju'evions to 
their beingbleached, which are capable of resisting 
every operation in the processes both of bleaching 
and dyeing, and, consequently, might be employ- 
ed in marking linen for domestic purposes. ( )iie 
of these consists of asphaltum dissolved in about 
four parts of oil of turpentine, and mixed wulh 
lamp-black, so as to make an ink of a proper 
consistence for printing with types. Another is 
the blackish sulphaU; left after expelling oxygen 
gas from oxide of manganese with a moderate 
heat, being dissolved and filtered, the dark grey 
pasty oxide left on the filter is to be mixed with 
a very little solution of giim-tiagacanth, and the 
cloth marked with tliis is to be dipped in a solu- 
tion of potash or soda, mild or caustic, in about 
ten ])arts of water. Nitrate of silver for a sur- 
face impregnalefl vvitli carbonate of soda, and 
muriate of gold for one impregnated with proto- 
muriate of tin, form good indelible inks. 

The following is the reeeipt for the chemu'al 
hnltliljlc ink, sold for the purpose of marking 
linen -The linen, that tlie black color may he 
produced and lixt'd, is first moistened wiih a 
solution of lour drachms of soda in one ounce 
of soft water, with om^ grain of sallron, and fif- 
teen grains of gnm arabie. Tlie constituents of 
th(‘ ink ang one scruple of lunar caustic, one 
diachin and a half of distilled water, or, if com- 
mon soli water be used, two drops ol’ nitrous acid 
shoubl 1)0 added to the solution. The mordant 
with which the linen lias been moislt ned, being 
suffered jierfectly to dry by a gentle heat, the 
part where the linen has been moistened is writ- 
ten iipon w'lth a clean pen dipped in the ink. 

(b.>od i>r/n/i'7S ink rs a black paint, smooth 
and uniform in its composition, of a firm black 
color, and posscessing a singular aptitude to ad- 
her(* In paper impregnated witli moisture. 

'The consistence and tenacity of the oil in this 
Composition are greatly increased, and its greasi- 
)U‘ss diminished by means of lire. JJnseed oil or 
nut oil is made choice of for this use. It is said 
that the other expressed oils eaiuiut be siiHlci- 
eiilly freed from this unctuous quality. 

Ten or twelve gallons of the* oil are set over 
the fire in an iron pot, capable of holding at 
least half as much more; for the oil swells up 
greatly, ami its boiling over into the lire would 
be very dangeious. W hen it boils it is kept 
stirring wulii an iron ladle ; and, it it do not it- 
self lake lire, it is kindled vvilh a jiiece of flaming 
paper t)r wood; for simple boiling, without the 
actual ascension of the oil, does not eommu- 
nicate a sufficient dt.'gree of tlie drying quality 
reijuired. The oil is siili'ered to burn for half 
an hour or more, and the flame being then I'x- 
t inguished, by (.'ovei ing the vessel close, the hoil- 
imj. is afterwards euullnued with a <gentle heat, 
till tlie oil appears of a proper consistence, in 
wliieli state it is called varnish. Several other 
adrlitions are made to tlie oil during the boiling ; 
siieb as crusts of bread, onions, and soinetimes 
turpentine, 'fhese are ki'jil secret by the jne- 
parers. The intention of tliem is more efleelu- 
ally to destroy part of tlie unctuous tpiality of 
oil, to givi' it more body to enable it to adhere 
better U) the wetted paper, and to spread on 
types neatly and uniformly, f^y 
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Lamp-black is the common material to give 
the black color, ot' which two ounces and a lialf 
are sufficient for sixteen ounces of the varnish. 
\ ermilion is a good red. They are ground to- 
gether on a stone with a muller, in 'the same 
manner as oil yannls. 

The ink used by copper-plate printers diflers 
in the oil, which is not so much boiled. This 
would render it less disposed to enter tlie cavi- 
ties oftlic engraving, and more difiicult either to 
be spread or wiyied offi The black is likewise of 
a ditlerent kind. Instead of lamp-black, the 
Frankfort black is used, which is a residual or 
denser charcoal, said to be made from vine 
twigs. This is softer and less gritty than the 
ivory or other blacks prepared among u.s, 
and it is said, that lamp-black gives always a de- 
gree of toughness to tlie ink, wliich die Frankfort 
black does not ; but the goodness of tlie color 
seems to be the leading inducement for the use 
of the latter. A ynile or brown black can be 
much more easily enduied in a book, than in 
the impression of an engraving. 

A strong decoction of lhasil wood, with as 
mucli alum as it can dissolve, and a little gum, 
forms a good red ink. These proce.^ses consist 
in forming a lake, and reiarding its precipitation 
by the gum. 

Jitd ink may la- also made of veriudiou, by 
beating together the glaire of four eggs, a tea- 
spoonhil of white sugar, or sugar catuly, ]>ow- 
dered, and us much sjunl of wine, till they be of 
the consistence of oil ; and then adding such a 
]iroj)()rlion of vermilion as will produce a ted 
color of suflicieiit strengtli ; the mixture should 
be kept in a small phial, or well-stopped ink 
bottle, and well shaken before it be used. (lum- 
wate** is often used instead of the glaire of (‘ggs ; 
but thill size made of isinglass, with a little 
lioncy, is much better for the purpose. A more 
durable red ink may be made by tempering the 
solution of copal with red siiljihuret of mercury : 
c. g. take 120 grains of oil of lavender, seventeen 
grains of yiowdcaed copal, and sixty grain.s of 
red sul[)hurot of mercury, dissolve the coyial in 
the oil, and then mix the sulyihuret with the so- 
lution upon a smooth surface. 

Blue ink may be made by difi’using Frussian 
blue or indigo through strong gum-water. Ycf. 
/o7v ink may be made by a solution of gamboge 
in gum -water. Most of the common water- 
colored cakes, diffused in water, will make suffi- 
ciently good-colored inks for most purposes. 
Inks of other colors may l»e made from a strong 
ilecoction of the ingredients us-d in dyeing, 
mixed with a little alum and gum-water. 

The Indian ink is used in China for writing 
with a brush, and for painting upon llie soft flex- 
il)le paper of Chine.se manufacture. It is ascer- 
laineil, as wcdl from experiim;nt as from in- 
formation, that the cakes of this ink are made 
of lamp-black and size, or animal glue, with the 
addition of perfumes or other .substances not 
essential to its (juality as an ink. The tine soot 
from the flame of a lamj) or candle*, received by 
holding a plale over it, mixed with clean size 
from shreds of parchir.ent or glove leather not 
dyed, will make an ink equal to that imported. 

Sywpalhefic inks are those with vvliicli a per- 


son may wiite, and yet nothing appear on the 
paper alter it is dry, till some other means are 
used, such as holding the paper to the fire, rub- 
bing it over with some other liquor, &c. Tliese 
kinds of ink maybe divided into seven classes, 
according to the means used to make them visi- 
ble ; viz. 1. Such as become visible by passing 
another liquor over them, or by expo.sing them 
to the va])or of that liquor. 2. Tliuse that da 
not appear so long as they arc kept close, but 
soon become visible on being exposed to the air. 
3. Tho.se which become visible by being exjiosed 
to tlie fire. 4. Such as become visible by heat., 
but disappear again by. cold or the moisture of 
the air. 5. Those whicli become visible by 
being wetted wiib water. 6. Such as appear of 
various colors, red, yellow, blue, Cke. I. The 
first class coiitain.s four kinds of ink, viz. solu- 
tions of lead, bismuth, gold, and green vitriol, 
d'lie first two become visible in the .same man- 
ner, viz. by tlie contact of sulphureous liquids 
or iumes. For the first a solution of common 
sugar of lead in water will answer as well as more 
tiouhlesome pnqiarations. On writing witfi this 
solution with a clean j'cn, the writing wlien dry 
will be totally invisible; but if it be wetted with 
n solution of liepar sulphuris, or of ointment, 
dissolved by quick-lime; or if it be exposed to 
the strong vapor.s of lliese solutions, but espifci- 
ally to the vajiov of volatile tincture of sulphur; 
the writing will appear of a browm color, more 
or less deep according to the strengtli of the sul- 
phureous fume. By llie same mean.s what is 
written with the solulimi of bismuih in sjiirit of 
nitre will appear of a decj) black. The sympa- 
thetic ink jiropared from gold depends on the 
property by whicli that metal precipitates from 
Its solvent on the addition of a solution of tin. 
Write with a solulmn of gold in acpia regia, and 
let the paper dry gently in the shade, nothing 
will appear for liie tir>t seven or eight hours. 
Dij) a pencil or a small fim^ sponge in the solu- 
tion of tin, and, drawing it ligluly over the invi- 
sible characters, they will immediately appear of 
a j)ur)de color, (.'haracters written with a solu- 
tion of green vitriol, (arefully depurated, will 
likewise be invisible when the jiajier is dry ; but, 
if wetted with an infusion of galls, they will imme- 
diately appear as if written wuh common ink ; if, 
instead of this infusion, a solution of the phlogis- 
licated alkali, impregnated with tlie coloring 
matter of Frussian blue, the writing will appear 
of a very deep blue. To the second class be- 
long the solutions of all those metals whicli were 
.supposed to attract jihlogiston from the air, such 
as lead, liismuth, silver, &c. The sympathetic 
ink of gold already mentioned belong.s also to 
this class ; for, if the ciiaracters w ritten w ith it 
are long exposed to the air, they become by de- 
grees of a deep violet color, nearly apjiroaching 
to black. In like manner a solution of silver in 
aqua fortis is invisible wlien newly dried, but 
when exposed to the sun appears of a grey cofor 
like slate. To this class also belong solutions 
of lead in vinegar; copper in aquafortis ; tin in 
a(|ua regia ; emery, and some kinds of pyrites, 
in spirit of salt ; mercury in aquafortis; or iron 
in vinegar. Facli of ibese ba.s a particular color 
when exposed to the air; but they have the dis- 
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agreeable property of corroding the paper, so 
that after some time tlie characters appear like 
holes cut out of tl )0 paper. The third class, 
comprehending all those that become visible by 
being exposed to the lire, is very extensive, as 
it contains all those colorless liquors in which the 
matter dissolved is capable of being reduced, or 
of reducing the jiaper, iiUo a sort of charcoal by 
a small heat. A very easily procured ink of this 
kind is oil of vitriol diluted with as much water 
as will prevent it from corroding the paper. I.et- 
ters written with this fluid are perfectly invi- 
sible when dry, but instantly appear as black as 
if written with the finest ink on being held near 
the tire. Juice of lemons or onions, a solution 
of sal ammoniac, green vitriol, 6cc-, will answer 
the same purpose, tliougli not so easily, or with 
so lilllo lieat. The fourth class coinpreheuds 
only solutions of regains of cobalt in spirit of 
salt. The fifth class comprehends such inks as 
become visible when characters written with them 
are welted with water. They are made of all 
such substances as deposit a cojuoiis sediment 
when mixed with water, dissolving only inijier- 
fectly in that Huid. Of this kind are dried alum, 
sugar of lead, vitriol, ^vr. Characters may 
be made to appear (d' a line crimson, purple, 
or yellow, by writing on paper with solution 
of tin in aipia regia, and then passing over it a 
pencil dipt in a decoction of cochineal, Ibasil- 
wood, logwood, yellow wood, If a weak 

infusion of galls be used, the writing will be in- 
visible till the jiajier he iiioisteiH‘d with a weak 
solution of sulphate of iron. It then bei'oines 
Mack, because these ingredients form ink. Tf 
jiapm be soaked in a weak infusion of galls, and 
dried, a pen dipped in the solution of siilpliate 


of iron will write black on that paper, but color- 
less on any other paper. Diluted prussiale of 
potash affords blue letters wlien wetted with the 
solution of sulphate of iron. The solution of 
cobalt in aqua regia, when diluted, affords an 
ink which becomes green when held to the fire, 
hut disappears again when sufiered to cool. This 
has been used in fanciful drawings of trees, the 
green leaves of which appear when warm, ami 
vanish again by cold. If the heat be continued 
too long after the letters appear, it renders them 
permanent. If oxide of cobalt be dissolved in 
acetic acid, and a little nitre added, the solution 
will exhibit a pale rose color when healed, which 
disappears on cooling. A solution of equal parts 
of sulphate of copper and muriate of ammonia, 
gives a yellow color when heated, that disap- 
pears when cold. 

When writing with common ink has been 
eflaeed by means of aqueous chlorine, tlie vapor 
of siilphuret of ammonia, or immersion in water 
impregnated with this snlphuret, will render it 
again legible. Dr, if the pajicr that contained 
the writing be put into a weak solution of |)rus- 
siato of potash, and when it is thoroughly wet 
a little sulphuric acid be added to the liquor, so 
as to render it slightly acidulous, the same pur. 
pose w ill be answered. 

INK'LE, 7/.S. A kind of narrow fillet; a (ape. 

JNKTTND, 70 . 5 . This word is derived by 
Skinner from inkbneken, to sound within. This 
sense is still retained in Scotland : as, 1 heard 
not an inkling. Hint; whisper; intimation. 

IN'J.ANI), a(//. &. n. s. ^ I’r. lajuk ; Italian 

In'i.an nrit, ii. s, S landa ; Belgic landt. 

Interior; lying remote from the sea; midland 
parts : one who dwells remote from the sea. 


l N LAND N A V 1 G A T I O N. 


In'L V.nd N vviOAfiox. The linportarn’o of 
this species of conveyance, as afibrding an ea.sy 
and clu ap means of transit, for merchandise, and 
profluce of every d«’scription, has long been ad- 
mitted. Canals also promote the interests of 
agrieulture in a very material degree ; and, by 
faciliUiting the intercourse between tlie various 
and remote parts of a country, give an 
increased impetus to civilisation and the arts; 
and whilstthusdispensing benefits on every hand, 
to the various classes of the community, conlri- 
but(g in the most (?ssential manner, to national 
security. The importance of inland navigation 
seems to have been understood by the most 
flourishing nations of anti(piity ; as well as in 
modern times; — indeed canals wT^e formed in 
various jiarts «)f the continent of Europe, long 
prior to their ajipearance in this country. 

Herodotus relates that the Ciiidians, a people 
of Curia in Asia IMinor, designed to cut through 
the Isthmus which joins this peninsula to the 
continent; but were su}>erstitioiis enough to give 
up the undertaking because they were interdicted 
by an oracle. Several kings of Egypt attempted 
to join the Red Sea to the Mediterranean. Cle- 
opatra was exceedingly fond of this project. 
Solyman If., emperor of the Turks, employed 
•>0,000 men in this great work. The canal was 


completed under the caliphate of Omar, but was 
afterwards allowed to fall into disrepair; so that 
it is now dilficLilt to discover any traces of 
it. Roth the (irecks and Romans intended to 
make a canal across the Isthmus of Corinth, 
which joins the Morea and Achaia, in order to 
make a navigable passage by the Ionian Sea into 
the Archipelago. Demetrius, Julius Cicsar, 
Caligula, and Nero, made several unsuccessful 
efforts to open this passage. But, as the ancients 
were entirely ignorant of the use of water-locks, 
their whole attention was employed in making 
level cuts, which is probably the principal rea- 
son why they so often failed in their attempts. 

( 'harlenvagne formed a design of joining the 
Rhine and the Danube, in order to make a com- 
munication between the ocean and the Black 
Sea, by a canal from the river Almutz, which 
discharges itself into the Danube, to the Reditz, 
which falls into the Maine ; and this last falls 
into the Rhine near Mayence : for tliis purpose 
he employeil a prodigious number of workmen ; 
but he met with so many obstacles from difiereiit 
quarters, that be was obliged to give up the at- 
tempt. 

Without, how’ever, going further into the his* 
tory of early canal navigation, we may in the 
first instance examine the best mode of cutting 
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a cMiial aiul passin; barj^cs from one level to 
another ; as a refereiu'e to our treatise on llv- 
DiiosrAiics will show that the jiarticlcs of wliicli 
water is eomposial invariably tend to a state of 
eipiilibrium. d’lie eanal loek.s that we shall have 
occasion to describe combine advantai^es of a 
most important nature over the ordinary anange- 
ments. 

'riie particular o|)erations necessary for making 
artilicial canals de[)cnd U[)on a variety of circum- 
stances. The situation of the ground, the vici- 
nitv or connexion witli rivers, tlie cast; or <htlitadty 
With which a proper rpiantity of water can be 
obtained ; these, and many other cir(‘nmsiances, 
lu'ce^sarily ])roduce e:reat variety in tin; structiaa* 
of thc'^c ludraulic works, and au'_::ment or dimi- 
nish the labor and expense of t^xtsaitine; tliein. 
Wiieii the t^roiiiul is naturally level, and uncon- 
nected with rivers, ttie exeeution is easy, and 
the iiavi;j;ation is not liable to lie disturbed liy 
floods ; but wbeu the ground rises and falls, and 
cannot be reduced to a level, artitieial im*tbods 
d' raisin'j; and lowering vessels must be ein- 
jdoyed ; which likewise vary according to cir- 
cumstances. 

d'ompoiarv sliiiecs arc sometimes employed 
for raising boats over I'alls or slioals in rivm's by 
a very simple opi.ration. 'Two posts or pillars 
< f mason work, w.tli gimovtw, are fixed, one on 
eacb bank of the ri\'er, at some distanee below 
the shoal. The boot leivmg passed these ])Osts, 
planks are let down acDJss the river by pulleys 
into the groovies, b> wliic.-h tlie water is dammed 
11]) to a ])roj)er lieiglit for allowing the boat to 
pass up the river over the shoal. 

d’he J )uteli and I'haniugs at this day some- 
times (when obstructed by ('ascades) form an 
ineliiK'd plane or rolling bridge u])on dry land, 
along which tluar vessels arc drawai from the 
river below die casca.le into the river above it. 
This, it i.s said, was tlic only im thod employed 
by tlie ancients, and is still used by the (.'hinese, 
who arc sai<l to be cntiiady ignorant of the nature 
and utility of locks. These rolling bridges con- 
sist of a number of cylindrical rollers which turn 
easily on j)ivot<5, and a mill is commonly built 
near liy, so that the same machinery may servo 
tlic double purjiose of working tiic mill and 
drawing uj) vessels. 

A lf)ck is a Ijasin placed brngthways in a river 
or canal, lined with wxdls or masonry on each 
side, and terminatcil by two gates, placi'd wlierc 
lliere is a natural fall ; and so constructed tliat, 
the basin ijcing tilled with water by an upper 
sluice to the level of the water above, a vessel 
may ascend through tlie upjier gate ; or, the water 
in the lock being reduced to the level of the 
water at tin* bottom of the cascade, the vessel 
may descend through the lower gate; for, when 
the waters are brought to a level on eitlu.T side, 
the gate on that side may be easily opened. Ilut, 
as the lower gate is strained in |)roj){»rtion to the 
depth of water it supports, wlien the perpen- 
dicular height of the water exceeds twelve or 
thirteen iT'Ct, more locks than one become neces- 
sary. Tims, if the fall be twenty feet, two locks 
are required, each having eight feet and a half 
fall ; and, if the f dl be twenty-six feet, three locks 
gre necessary, each having eight feet eight inches 


fall. The side walls of a lock ought to be very 
strong. Where the natural foundation is very 
bad, they should be founded on piles and plat- 
forms of wood : they should likewise slo])e out- 
wards, in order to resist the pressure of the eartli 
from behind. 

Wo may now describe tlie double canal lock 
designed by Mr. Uovver of Ipswich for the 
Jlegmit’s ( 'anal Company, by means of which twice 
tlic lucilily of tran.sil is obtained with only half 
the expend itnre of water. 

A and 1), plate 1m, and Navigation, fig. 1, 
are locks having a communication by means of 
slui('cs W and .r in the middle jiicr. Now ad- 
mitting lock A shall he full, and lock LI empty, 
at the .same time that two barges shall arrive, tlie 
one going down and tlie other uptlu; striiam ; the 
barge going down will naturally enter the lock 

A, which is ready I'or her rectqition ; ''vliilc the 
ollu‘r will (‘iitei* B. The sluices and gates being 
now sliut, let the middle pier sluices be tipcned, 
si> that (he water may How from the lock A into 

B, whereby the barge in A will be lowered, and 
(he barge in B raised, till both ari' on a Icvol ; at 
which time die liargc in A will lie half ii]), and 
the barge in B half down. Now shut the ])icr 
sluices W and .r, and o])cn the side sluices v and 
i, whereby lock A will continue to empty, and 
B to lill, till the water in i:ach obtain tlic level 
of the lower and ujiper canal : the gates C and 
I) bring then opened, each barge is at liberty to 
depart the one u]) and the other down the 
stream ; the lime employed to pass them being 
no inor<? than the tune riiqiloyed in passing one 
barge through a single lock ; and, to |)erf()rrn 
this doul)l(} duty, only one lull lock of water has 
been withdrawn from the upper level of tho 
canal. I'igs. 2 and 3 are vertical and transverse 
sections of the same lock. 

We have now to examine a canal lock in 
whicli no waste of water occurs, d'lie modtd i.s 
in the ])ossession of Mr. Partington of the 
Tendon Institution. It was oiigmally suggested 
by Mr. BogamTs, and consists of a double lock- 
j)it and tank capable of displacing, and as such 
of ch valing the water ami liargr- in vvbich it 
lloats. It is represented at fig. 4. A B C 1) are 
the iqipcr and lower watcr-levcds. The plunger 
i.s shown separately at lig. 5. If we now sup- 
jiose the plunger in its proper situation, and tlie 
end I', depressed, the water will be forced along 
the under-ground communication beneath, and 
the liarge will be raised from the lower to the 
upjier level at 1). The principal novelty in this 
contrivance remains to be noticed. The plimger, 
fig. 5, is hollow, and filled with water, and as 
soon as it is turned a little out of its horizontal 
direction, the water, as is shown at 11, enters tin; 
side of the ve.sscl that is then immersed, and 
forms an exact balance for the quantity that has 
been displaced in the lock-pit. 

If, on the contrary, the navigator wishes to 
depress a barge, or carry it from a liigli to a low 
level, he has only to ojien the gates and admit 
tlie vessel, which will sink the inoiiient the 
[)1 linger is raised. 

'Mr. Woodhouse has a patent for improve- 
ments in canals. 'Pliey are divided by the j)a- 
tentec under four lieads ; tlie first consists in the 
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application of certain contrivances for weighing lift being given, the diameter of the drnm to pro- 
boats, &.C., whether they are laden or empty. An duce the effect is easily fouml. 
liorizonlal frame of timber is to be erected over The ends of the canals must be truly made 
a lock, of a sufheient height above the surface of and covered with leatlier, which is to b(; stuffed 
the canal to admit boats to pass under it, and of between the h'atlier and wood, to form an elastic 
competent strength to support tlie weight of the body ; so that w hen the ends of the conductors 
boats with their cargmes. Upon this frame are forced against them, liy a sjiring or any other 
wei<giiing machines of tlie best construction are contrivance, they may be watm-tiglit. To jiass a 
to lie ])laced, such as are capable of sustaining boat from the lower to the upper level, open the 
tlie said boats, c^e. Let the weigliing machines ptc in the lower conductor, and the corres[)ond- 
be so arranged that chains or bars, de])ending ing one in the lower canal, and swim the boat 
from the short ends of levers, may form two pa- into the conductor, which will disjilace a quaii- 
rallel rows, at sucli a distance asunder as to tity of water from it, eijual in weight to the 
admit the vessels intended to be weighed lo pass weight of the vessel and cargo; so that the con- 
betvvcen them. Across the bottom of the lock ductor with its contents is always of the same 
as many pieces of timber or iron are ])laeed as weight. Wlien the vessel is in "the conductor, 
there are pairs of chains or bars depending from and the gates shut, the apparatus is to be set in 
the levers of the weighing-macliiiics. If these motion by a pinion acting m a wheel tixed on 
cross-pieces be tirnlier, they must be loaded with tlie axis of liie drum, or liy any other mechaim'al 
metal, so as just to sink in water. To each end contrivance; and tlie top conductor being, with 
of these cross-pieces a strong chain must bo fas- the water in it, e<[ual to the w'eight of the; 
teiu.*d, ami eaeli of the chains depending from lower one, will descend, and the bottom con- 
tho machines must terminate in a strong liook, ductor, with the vessel in it, will rise; when it 
and be furnisluMj with an adjusting screw or arrives at the upper levid the top conductor will 
wedge, capable of lengthening or shortening the bave descended lo the lower level. lienee 
bars or cliuins. one vessel m;iy be lowered in one conductor, 

W hen a vessel is to lie w(ug]u!d,it must swim while another is rising in the other, siiu'c the 
into the lock, and the cross-pieces drawn up by (‘(piilibrium is not destroyed l>y the vessel cii- 
llicir ehaiiis until they come into ('oiitael with teriiig the conductor. It may b(i expi'iliimL to 
the bottom ot tlie vessel. Tlu^ chains of the give tlic descending eonduclur more weight than 
cross-pi('ces nre then to be hooked to tlie de- the ascending one, to produce moUou iu the ap- 
}U‘iiding bars, and to la* made tiglit by adjusling paratus with more ease, which may be effected 
sei'(;ws or wedges. A suflicient quantity of wat(!r is by not suffering the de'sceiuling conductor to be 
then let out of the lock into a side pond (where (piite so low as to bring the surface of he wati'r 
it is preseivt'd), to leave the vessel suspended in it to the level of the water in the lower caual^ 
on till* machines. To ascertain the whole weight so that when the gates are opened a small rpian- 
siistained, tiu; main levi'i’s must be connected by tity of water will run out of the conductor into 
means of a liar, and weights suspended from it the lower canal. The strength of this apparatus, 
w' ill gi\e the result. and number ol rojies, will depend upon the 

S(!eondly. d'he next objc'ct of this patent is weight of the vessel, 
that of conv(‘ying vessels from one lev(‘l lo Thirdly. Another object of this patent is the 
another without locks. For this jiurpose the application of a telegraph or signal to the pur- 
nj)per and lower levers are to be lirought to poses of canal navigation, which is intended to 
within such a distance of each otlier as shall be jirodiice a very considerable saving of water in 
somewhat more than the length of the v(*ssel to passing locks, when they aia; so far distant from 
he conveyed. Jcach of the levers are to termi- each other that the lock-keepers cannot see the 
iiale in two canals, wide enough to admit the boats from one lock to anotlier ; for it takes no 
bo.it ; and the space between the two levers must more water to pass a given number of boats up 
be divided lengthways into two spaces by a par- the locks, and as many down, provided tliey 
tition of timber, of asutlieieut strength, and car- pass alternately, than it would to pass lliem in 
lied with the cuds and side walls a sidlicieiit succession, in either direction, by the assistance 
height aliovc tlie top level, to fix the machinery of (he telegrajih. The telegraph or signal may 
iqion, turning a proper arch or arelies in the lie a straight piece of timber, with a board 
end wall next tlie lower canal, for the vessel to framed into tlic upper end of it about eiglitccn 
swim underneath. Kaeh of these s])ac('S must inches long, and one foot broad, having a round 
b(' suniciemly large to admit a wat(*r-tiglit v(‘ssel hole cut tliroiigh it about eight inches in dia- 
called a conductor, capacious enough to swim meter, a frame being fixed in the ground to re- 
the vessel in. Fach of tlie conductors must lie reive this piocii of timb(;r, wlien raised perpeti- 
Inrnishcd with a stop-gate* or paddh^ at eacli end; dieulaily, and in which frame it will turn round 
and the ends of the upper and lower canals must therefore, when the first lock-keeper has a boat 
also have stop-gates. The two conductors must in view upon tin; canal, lie turns the flat side ot 
oe suspended by a competent number of ropes the board towards the m'xt lock, wlii(’h informs 
or chains, one end of each to be made fast to the next lock-keep(*r tliat there is a boat coming 
strong pieces of iron or timlicr fastened to the in that direction: the middle lock-keepers are 
sides of the conductors, and meeting over the furnished with two telegraphs or signals to give 
centre, and the other ends fastened to two drums information each way 

or wheels upon horizontal sliafts. A counter- Fourthly. The last thing mentioned in the 
balance to the weight of tlie ropes is efb'ctod by specification, is a method of raising a sunken 
their coiling oil the drums, and, the height of the vos.sel ; which is done by mooring two loaded 
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vessels alongside that wlueh is sunk, with two 
or more pieces of tiiiiher, lon^ enoui^h to pro- 
ject over each side of the loaded boats, half the 
breadth of the boat, with a pulley or roller 
fixed at each end of the timbers, for one or more 
ropes or chains to pass over, one end to be 
fastened to the sunken boat, and the other to an 
empty boat on the outside of each ol the loaded 
boats. When all the chains arc made fast, by 
unloading the loaded boats into the empty ones, 
the sunken boat w ill thereby be raised. 

Within the last fifty years a great number of 
canals have been cut in various parts of England, 
which have greatly contributi'd to the improve- 
ment of the country, and the facilitating of com- 
mercial intercourse between the trading towns. 
The first of these, in point oi’date, is the Saidey 
Canal, the act of parliament for which was ob- 
tained in 176.5. It was cut to convey coals 
from the coal-pits at St. Helen’s to the River 
Mersey, and so to Liverpool, and is in length 
twelve miles. 

But the canals of the late duke of Bridge- 
water, the great father of inland navigation in 
this country, are of much greater importance, 
both for the extent and the natural ditliculties 
that were surmounted by the fertile genius of 
that extraordinary mechanic, Mr. Brindley. Of 
tliese great works the fust was begun in 176}!, 
at Worsley Mills, about seven miles from Man- 
chester, where a basin is cut, containing a great 
body of water, which serves as a reservoir to the 
navigation. The canal runs through a hill, by a sub- 
terranean passage large enough for the admission 
of long flal-bottomed boats, towed by hand-rails 
on each side, nearly threc-cpiarters of a mile, to 
the duke’s coal works. There tlie passage divides 
into two channels, one of wliich goes 600 yards 
to tlie riglit, and the other as many to the left. 
In some jdaces the ])assage is cut through solid 
rock, in oliiers arelied o\er with brick. Air 
funnels, some of which are thirty-seven yards 
{lerpendicular, are cut out at certain distances 
through tlie rock to the top of llie hill. At Bar- 
tonbrulge, three miles from the basin, is an 
aqueduct, which, for upwards of '200 yards, con- 
veys the eanal across a valley, and the navigable 
river Irwcll. Tlnue are three arches over this 
river, tlie centre on (3 sixty-three feet wide, and 
thirty-eight feet higli above the water, which 
w'ill admit the largest barges to go through 
with iiiasis and sails standing. The whole of 
the navigation is more than twenty-nine miles; 
it falls ninety-five feet, and was finislied in five 
years. 

The (h'diid I'runk, or Stuffonhhirf ( hinal, was 
begun in 1770, under the directions of Mr. 
Brindley, in order to form a coinrminication lie- 
tween the Mersey and the Trent, and, in conse- 
fjnence, between the Irish Sea and the (lerinan 
Ocean, it was completed in 1777, after the 
death of Mr. Brindley, who died in 1772, by his 
bfotlier-in-law Mr. llenshall. Its length is 
twenty-two miles, it is twenty-nine feet broad at 
the top, twenty-six at the bottom, and five deep. 
It is carried over the river i)ove by an aqueduct 
of twenty-three arches, and o\cr die Trent by 
one of six. At the hill of llarecastle, in Staf- 
fordshire, it is conveyed through a tunnel more 


than seventy yards below the surface of tlie 
ground, and 2080 yards in lengtli. Jn the same 
neighbourhood tliere is auotiier subterraneoiis 
passage of 350 yards, and at Ereston-on-the-llill 
another, 1241 yards in length. From tlie iieigii- 
bourhood of Stafford a branch goes off from tins 
canal, and joins the Severn near Bewalley : two 
other branches go, the one to Birmingham, and 
the oilier to Worcester. d'he Braunston, or 
Grand Junction Oanal (so called from its uniting 
the inland navigation of the central counties), 
extends from the Thames at Brentfortl to tlie 
Oxford Canal, at Braunston, in Northampton- 
shire. 

The first part of the course of the Barnsfetf 
Canal is south, and the lemainder w’cst, about 
fifteen miles in length, in the W est Killing of 
"Yorkshire; its western end is eonsuleraldy ele- 
vated ahovi? the sea. ''I’Ijc principal olijeet of it 
seems to be the ex[)ort of coals and jiaving-stones, 
and forming a short coinnumieation with Ruthei- 
luiin and vSheflield (by the Deaine and Dove 
Canal, with which it connects at layming Wood 
near Barnsley), and l^eeds, W aketiehl, llalil’ax, 
Mancliester, Liverjiool, &e. It commences in 
the lower jiart of the (aildt r Rivi.r, or Ayr and 
Calder navigation, a little below Wakefield, 
makes a turn whrn it arrives at the Dearne River, 
and terminaU's at Barnhy Bridge ni'ar Caw- 
thorn ; there is a branch of two miles and a half 
to ll.iigh Bridge, and rail-way branches to 
Barnsley Town, and to Sdkstonc. i-'rom the 
(.’aider to the jimctinii of the Dearne and Dove 
Canal, about nine miles, is a rise of feet; 

this is etfeeted by llireo locks togctber, near Ag- 
I'ridge, having a low level or side cut lua^ught up 
to near the upjier pound, with a steam engine 
for pumping up tlie watiu' again, wliieh is let 
down by the lockage ; by thirteen other locks 
iK'ar Wkatton, and a* dong side-cut, from whii'h 
engines pumj) iq^ the water to siqiply tlie pound 
above these ; and near Bargh Briilge, by four 
other locks, a side cut and engine. On the 
llaigb Bridge branch there are also seven locks 
together, with a low side-ent, and a steam eti- 
gine for pninping up tlie water required for 
lockage. At Kyrn is an mpieduct bridge. 

7’he Jmsi/f^stokc Ciiiial was first pro|)Osed in 
1772, as an extension of, or tippendage to, the 
canal intended for shortiming tlie course of the 
navigation of the river Tiiames, between Read- 
ing and Maidenhead ; but it was some years 
1)( fore the first act for this was olitained in 1778, 
d'hi' general direction of this canal is nearly w'est, 
by ratlier a crooked course of thirty-seven miles 
in length, in tlie counties of Suriey and Hauls; 
the summit-pound thereof of twenty-two mihs 
in length is n])On a higli level, near the sontli- 
(Tist hrancli of the grand ridge on its north side. 
'I'he principal objects th.creof seem the import ot 
coals, and export of timber and agricultural ])ro- 
duce, from and to the Thames. It commences 
in the WT^y River at Westley, about two miles 
from its junction w'ith the Thames, and termi- 
nates at Basingstoke. The first fifteen miles 
from the Wey River it has a rise of 195 feet by 
twenty-nine locks to Dadbrook, (the part at each 
lock being about seven feet), from whence ta 
Basingstoke it is level. At Grcwell is a tunnel, 
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part of which intersects the chalk strata about 
three-quarters of a mile in length. 

The Gla?norgamhire Canal has for its objects the 
export of the produce of tlic immense iron, coal, 
and lime works in the neighbourhood of the Mer- 
thyr Tydvil, &c., and the supply of the rajiidly 
increasing population thereof ; at ]".glwy.sila the 
Aberdare Canal Jt.uns, and the Cardiff and 
Merthyr rail-way runs by its side, and joins it 
at those two places. Its northern end is con- 
.siderably elevated. Cardiff and Caerphilly are 
considerable towns on or near the line ; it com- 
mences in a sea-basin or dock, in the Severn, at 
the lower-layer near Cardiff, and terminates at 
Cyfartha, a little above Merthyr, where are the 
invaiense iron-works of Mr (hawshay; it has a 
rail- way branch from Merthyr to Dowlais and 
Jhmydarren iron-works. fVom the tide-way at 
Lower-layei to Merthyr is a rise of nearly (iOO 
feet, and, during a part of this distance, the canal 
skirts precipitous mountains at the height of 
nearly 300 feet above the river Taaf, which it 
closely accompanies through its \vholc length. 
The tloating-dock at Lower-layer is sixteen feet 
deep, in which a great number of ships, of 300 
tons burden, can lie constantly afloat, and load 
or unload, cillicr at the spacious warehouse.s on 
its banks, or from, or to, the boats belonging to 
this canal, or the train'>: usihI on the Cardiff and 
Merthyr rail-road, that here comnumces. There 
is a large a(pieduct bridge over tlu* Taaf at Cel- 
lygare. This company was authorised to raise 
.t'l 00,000, and to the powers for raising tlie last 
£10,000 this singular condition was annexed, 
viz. that the whole concern should be completed 
in two year.s, after which no further money should 
be applied, exeejit for repairs. At (Cyfartha there 
is a famous water-wbi'cl, made of east-iron, fifty 
feet in diameter; tlic water being convoyed 
lluTcto for a great distance in an iron aqueduct. 

'file general direction of the Jhec/mock and 
Abt’rgdvcniii/ Canal is jiboiit north-west, thirty- 
three miles in length, m the counties of Monmouth 
and iirocknock in South \Vales; it begins a few 
miles from the coast, and soon after comes near 
and follows the course e)f the Ibskc River, no part 
of it being very greatly elevated. Its objects 
are tlie exportation of coals, iron, and other mi- 
neral products of tlie country round Aberga- 
venny, by means of the Monmoutlisbirc (’anal, 
and the supply of Pontypool, Abergavenny, 
Crickhowel, and Brecon towns, that are near its 
coutse. It commences in tlie Monmouthshire 
(auial, one mile from Pontypool, and terminates 
at Prceon : it has rail-way branches to Aberga- 
venny, Wain Dew collieries, &:c., and to Idan- 
groiney. From the Monmouthshire Canal, the 
first fourteen miles and a-half are level, to three 
miles above the Abergavenny branch, ^lienee to 
Brecon is eighteen miles and a-half, with a rise of 
sixty-eight feet. Near its commencement it 
cro.sses the little river Avon, on an aqueduct, 
and shortly afterwards passes a tuimel of 22u 
yards ill length. 

The Derby Cv-inal runs neady north for about 
nine miles in the county of Derby; it is not 
greatly idevated abovi' the level of the sea. Its 
objects are the supply of Derby, and the export 
oi coals and iron. It commences in the Trent 


River at Swarkstonc Bridge, crosses and inter- 
sects the Trent and Mersey Canal, and ter- 
minates at Little biaton, nearly four miles above 
Derby, from which town a cut of eight miles and 
a-half goes off to a place between Sandiacre and 
Long Baton, and there joins the b’rewash (Vanal. 
Tlic canal is forty-four feet wide at top, tweniy- 
four at bottom, and five feet deep, except tiio 
upper level next J.ittle Faton, which is made 
six feet deep to retain the water of wet seasons 
like a re.scrvoir : tlie locks arc ninety feet long, 
and fifteen feet wide walhinside. 

The general direction of the Droitwich Canal 
is about north-east, for five miles and tliree- 
quarters, in the county of Worcester; it is not 
greatly elevated aViove the sea; its objects are the 
exjiort of salt and the import of coals, of which 
many thousand tons lire aiNiually imported, and 
used in the boiling of salt, except what the town 
of Droitwich consumes. It commences in the 
river Severn atllawford, and lenuinalesat Chapel 
Bridge in Droitwich; it has a rise of fifty-nine 
feet and a half by eight locks. Tliis canal was 
executed liy JMr. Brindley, and it is said to jir^- 
sent a pattern to canal-rnakcrs by the neatness 
and regularity of its curves, and tlie stability and 
excellency of all its works. The proprietors were 
authorised to raise £33,400, the amount of shares 
being .£‘100. Owing to the overflowings of the 
copious salt-springs near Droitwich, tliis canal 
presents the curious syieclacle of a salt-water 
canal, in the inteiior of the country, in which no 
rivei-fish can live. 

The Shrewabury Canal coinmence.s in Castle 
Foregate basin, at Shrew'sbury, and terminates 
in thcShrojishire Canal above Wrockandire-vvood 
plain near Oaken Oates. From Shrewsbury to 
Langdon, nearly twelve miles, is level ; thence 
to near Woinbridgc, four miles and a quarter, is a 
rise of seventy-nine feet by locks; thence is an 
inclined plane of seventy-five feet rise, and lU'arly 
one-eighth of a mile in length, to the Kelley 
Canal ; thence to the Shropshire ( ’anal, one mile 
and one-eighth, is level. The locks on this 
canal are contrived in two divisions by doors, 
which draw iij), out of a recess formed for them 
below the locks, so that a long narrow canal boat 
of the usual construction, or two or four smaller 
and narrow’ flat-bottomed boats adapted to llie in- 
clined plane, can pass the same without unnecr's- 
sary waste of water. Near Atcham is a tunnel of 
970 yards in length, and ten feet wide, which 
has a towing path tliree feet wide through it, con- 
structed of wood, and supported on bearers from 
the wall, so as not to diminish the water-w'ay. 
At T.ong is a long embankment and aqueduct 
bridge, or rather trough of cast-iron, over the 
Tern River, sixty two yards long, and sixteen feet 
above the level meadows; at Roddington is ano- 
ther embankment and a common aqueduct 
bridge, twenty-one fi’ei above ibe surface of the 
Roden River, over which the canal passes ; and 
at Pimlcy there is another embankment and aque- 
duct of less height and width than the former 
ones. At Woml)ridge there is a double inclined 
plane of 223 yards in length, and seventy-five 
feet perpendicular rise, up oiu* of which empty 
or jiartly laden boats are drawn by the aid of a 
steam-engine, or by the descent of a loaded boat 
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ot the .';anie time on the other, as wc liave before 
described. 

The general direction of the Grand Westvrn 
('anal, IS nearly north-east for about thirty-five 
miles, in the conntit^s of J.)evori and Somerset : 
it crosses the soiitli-western branch of the grand- 
ridge ; its objects being a connexion between tlie 
south('rn coast and t!ic liristol ( 'hannel, the sup- 
])ly i)[' the country with coals, deals, See., .and the 
export of fanning produce. It commences in 
tile tide-way of the river Kxe at the town of Top- 
sham, and terminate‘*in the Tone River at Taun- 
ton llridge ; it has a cut of about seven miles to 
Tiverton, and other short ones to Culliiinpton and 
Wellington. 

The [J'/uinit'S and Srvrrn Canal commences in 
the Stroudwater Canal at Uhillbridge near Stroud, 
and terminates in tiie Tliames and Isis Naviga- 
tion at l.eehlade: it has a branch of about one 
mile in length to the town of (arencester. I'rom 
tlie Stroudwater Canal to Sa[)perton or Salperlon, 
seven miles and three-eigliths, is a rise of 243 fei*t 
by Iwenty-eiiriit locks; theiie*' the summit {)onnd 
continues through the tunnel, two miles and 
thret;-eightlis, to urar ('oates, and level ; thence 
to the Tiiames and Isis navigation, twenty inile.s 
and three-eigliths, IS a fall of 134 feet by fourteen 
locks. The tii^t four miles of this canal, from 
Stroud to Ih'inscouK'port basin, is of the same 
width and depth as the Stroudwater Canal, and 
is navigated by the Severn l>oats; the remainder 
of the line is forty-two feet wide at top, thirty at 
bottom, and five feet deej) ; at Brinseoinbeport, 
goods going eastward are removed into liurges 
<‘ighty fi'^t long and twelve wide, which carry 
seveiity tons each. 'The famous tunnel on this 
canal at Sap[)eiton is 4300 yards long, the arch. 
Iieing lilteeii fV'ot wide m the clear, and 230 feet 
beneath the highest point of the lull, which pro- 
ved to be hard rock, much of wiiich requin'd 
tdasting, and some of it was so solid as to need 
no arch of masonry to support it ; the other parts 
are arched above, and have inverted arches in 
the bottom ; the cost of excavating this tunnel, in 
1708, amounted to eight guineas per cubic yar<l. 

The general direction of the l\ak Foiust Canal 
.and rail way is nearly south-east for tw'enty-oiie 
miles, ill the counties of (Jhestm’ and Derliy ; its 
southern end is very considerably elevated, and 
terminates on, or very near to, the tgrand rulgc; 
its priiK'ijial object is the export of tlie Beak- 
I 'orest lime, and of coals from the neighbourhood 
of this canal. It commenct'S in tlu^ Maiu'hester 
Ashton aiifl Oldham Canal, at l.luckeiifield, and 
the canal terminates at the basin and lime-kilns 
in Chapel-.MiIton, whence a rail-road proceeds 
to Loadskiiowl lime-stone (pinnies in the l*eak. 
The line of tlu^ canal is lifteen miles in length, 
and of the rail-way six miles; there is a cut of 
half a mile to VV hnley Bridge, and a rail-way 
l.'raneh of one mile and a half to Marple. Over 
the Mersey River, near Maijile, is a grand arpie- 
duct bridgi* of three arclu'-^., e;u h sixty feet span 
and seventy-eight feet high, th(' whole height of 
the .stnicture being nearly lOO feet, which was 
built in 1700. Mr. Ouiraiu was the engineer, 
and the works were completed on the 1st of May 
1800. 

The Orford Canal co.nrnenccs in t!i(^ O haan s 
and Isis navigation at Badixick’s gaideii on tin; 


west Side of Oxford, and terminates in the Co- 
ventry Canal at Longford. At llillinorton and 
at Napton are short cuts of about half a mile 
each, to the steam engines belonging to thiscom 
pany. Vrom the Thames and Isis at Oxford lit 
Jkuibiiry, twenty-seven miles and a quarter, is 
rise of 1 18 feet by eighteen locks (iueludiiig two 
weir-locks and an entiauce lock from the Lsis) 
thence to Claydon, seven miles and a (piarter, is 
a rise of seventy-seven feet and one-third by 
twelve locks ; thence (through the Lenny C’oriip- 
ton tunnel) tlie summit pound continues to Mars- 
ton-doles wharf ten miles and three-rpiarters, and 
level; thence to Napton on the lull, two miles, is 
a fall of tifty-five feet and aijuarterby nine locks ; 
thence to llillinorton, sixteen miles and three- 
quarters (ill which the Warwick and Napton and 
the (Iraud-J unction join), is a level; thence in 
half a mile is a fall (')f nineti'cn iect by tliree 
locks; thence to the Coventry (kina) at l.ongford, 
twenty-.srx miles and a half, is h'vel. 4'liis canal 
is twenty-eight Icet wide at lop, sixteen feet at 
bottom, and four feet and a half dtaqi, except the 
snnmnt-|)Oiind, which is made six feet deep in 
order to act as areservoir ; the locks are seventy- 
Ibur feet and thn‘e-<piarlers hmg, and seven h-et 
W'i(](‘. 'riuj Fenny (anupton tunnel is 1188 
yards long, nine feet and one-tlnrd widig and 
fifteen feel and a half high. At Newbold is a 
tunnel 12.'> yards long, made under tlu* church 
yar<l and street, sixti'cn feet high, and twelve h'et 
and a half wide, with a towing path through it. 
At WnlfliaiiK'oti', also, there is a short tininel. 
At Fedlars Brnlgi; m^ar Briuklow^ is an aqueduct 
liridge of twelve arches, of twimty-tw'o feet siian 
each. At Cosford on tin.- Swift Kiver, and at 
(,'lifton on the Avon, are others of two arches 
eai'h ; at W'olfhameole, Adderbnry, and Hamp- 
ton (Liy, arc other smaller aijueducts. 

The gumeral direction of the Dorstt. ami 
Sitmnsft Canal js nearly south for about forty 
miles in the counties of \V ills, Soiner.s(‘l, and 
Dorset: the middle part of it is on a higli level, 
and crosses the soulh-wa^sleni branch of the grand 
ridge. Its pmunpal oVijeets are the supply of the' 
manufacturing towns and neighbourhood through 
wliich It passes with coals, from the mines bor- 
dering on Meudip, and the ojiening of an inland 
coinmunieation between the Bristol Channel, tlie 
Severn, the Thames, and the southern coast of 
the island. The commencement is in tlu* Ken- 
nett and Avon (’anal at Widbrook, nc-ar Brad- 
ford, and the t(*rmination in the Stour River near 
(Liin.s-cross in Shillingstone-C^lkeford ; from near 
I'rorne a branc h of about nine miles proceeds tcj 
Nettleliridge collieries in Midsuinmer-Norton. 

4’he i/cre/hre/ and (//emv'.sYcr ( 'anal has for its 
object the export of coals iVom tlu.* neighbour- 
hood of Newent, and of the cyder and agricul- 
tural ])roducts of the country. It coiinncnees in 
the tide-way of the Severn River at (iloucesler, 
crosses Alney Isle and another Inaiich of the 
Si'veni to I.assington, and terminates near the 
Wye River at Byster’s gate in Hereford : it has a 
short cut to Newent. From the Severn to I.od- 
bury the distance is eighteen miles, with a rise 
of lO.^H '» thence to Monkhide is eight miles 
and a half on tin* summit level; thence to With- 
ington Mar>h it is three miles, with a fall ot 
thirty fed; and thence to Hereford, six miles, it. 
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is level. Ncwent cut is level. On this line are 
three considerable tunnels, that at Oxenhal is 
2192 yards in lern^th ; at Cannon-Fronie is one 
of 1320 yards; and near Hereford another of 
440 yards in len^dh. Mr. Joseph Clowes was the 
engineer: in July, 1790, tliis canal was finished, 
from tlie Severn to Ncwent, and in March, 1798, 
the Oxenhal tunnel was finished, and the navi- 
gation extended to Ledbury, and coals were in 
consequence reduced in price at that town from 
'21s. to 13s. C)(L per ton. 

The situation of the Coventry Canal is high, 
particularly the eastern part, which crosses the 
grand ridge near Hedworlh, without a tunnel, 
and 'its Seesvvood branch does the same. Its 
general objects arig the lino of communication 
lietween Jajiidon, ilirrningham, Manchester, 
Liverpool, &:c. ; the export of coals from the nu- 
merous mines near it; and the supply of Co- 
ventry. It commences in the Birmingham and 
Lazily Canal at La/.ely, and terminates in the 
Oxford Canal at Longford; its detached part, of 
five miles and a half in length, commences at the 
termination of the Birmingham and Lazely Canal 
at Whittington Brook, and terminates in the 
Trent and Mersey Canal at Lradlcy Heath; 
near to Whittington Brook it connects with the 
\Vyrley and l-'ssington Canal, and at Marston 
Bridge the line is joined by the Ashby-de-la- 
Zouch (’anal. There is a cut of about one mile 
in length to Oritf ('ollieries ; another to several 
collieries by dilleient branches near Seesvvood 
I’ool and Bedworih, five or six miles in length : 
there is also a cut of half a mile from the line to 
Bedvvorth ; the branch to (.-oventry is four miles 
and three-quarters in length; and there is a 
rail-way branch to Oldbury coal-works. The 
detached part is level with the Trout and Mersey 
(’anal, which level continues (through five miles 
and a half of the Birmingham and I’azely) to 
the commencement of the line of this canal at 
Lazely; tlience to Atherstone, a distance of 
about ten miles, the rise is ninety-six feet, by 
means of thirteen locks; thence to the Oxford 
(’anal, about twelve miles, is level; so is the cut 
to (’oventry, and those to Griff, Seesvvood Pool, 
Bedvvorth, &c. The last or highest level of this 
canal fiirms, with part of the (Jxford and Ashby 
canals, the longest level that is to be found in 
Britain, being upwards of eighty-two miles, in- 
cluding side branches. 


The ohji^cts of the Worcester and Hirmin^hum 
Canal are the export of coals, and a more direct 
communication between Birmingham and the 
Severn. It commences in the Severn at I) iglis, 
just below Worcester, and terminates in the old 
Birmingham and Lazely canals, at their junction 
at Larrner’s Bridge at the upper end of Birming- 
ham. From the Severn to Tardebig, fifteen 
miles, is a rise of 428 feet, by seventy-one locks ; 
thence to the Birmingham Canal, fourteen miles, 
is levfd. The width of the canal at to[) is forty- 
two feet, and the depth is six feet ; the locks are 
eighty feet long and fifteen feet wide. At Wor- 
cester there is a very fine basin for the canal 
boats. There are four or five j^rincipal, and se- 
veral smaller culverts : the principal tunnel at 
West Heath is 2700 yards long, eighteen feet 
high, and eighteen feet and a half wide within 
the arch ; the depth of water therein is seven feet 
and a half: at Tardebig is another of 500 yards 
in length ; at Shortwood is another of 400 yards 
in length; at Oddingley one of 120 yards ; and 
at Ldgbaston another of 110 yards in length : 
four of these tunnels are upon the summit- 
pound. \ 7? 

The If ar?c/c/c and Birjningham Canal com- 
mences in the Warwick and Napton Canal, in 
Budbrook parish near Warwick, and terminates 
in the Digbeth cut of the Birmingham and 
Lazely (’anal at Digbeth near Birmingham. 
From the Warwick and Napton (’anal, about 
half a mile, to near Budbrook Town, is level ; 
tlnmce two miles and a half, to Hatton, is a rise 
of about twenty locks ; thence to the Stratford 
branch, about fivi'. miles, is level; thence to 
Knovvle Common, about four miles and a half, 
is level ; thence to Knovvle Wharf, one mile, 
is a fall of about seven locks ; tluuice to near 
Deritend, about ten miles, is level ; thence to 
the Digbeth branch of Birmingham and 
Lazely, one mile and a half, is a rise of 
about five locks. At Haseley there is a tun- 
nel of oOO yards in length ; at Henhood Wharf 
there is an aqueduct over the Blythe River ; near 
Flint Green another over the Cole River; and 
near its termination at Digbeth another over the 
Red River. 

Wo may now furnisli a list of the ascertained 
levels of the principal canals, in reference to the 
summit of the Birmingham canal, between 
Wolverhampton and Smithwick. 


1 . Birmingham Canal Navigation. 
Commencement at Autherley .... 
Summit at Wolverhampton .... 

Fall at Smethwick, and then level to Birmingham 
Junction of branch to Digbeth, lower end of tiu? town . 

And junction with Warwick Canal 

Salford Bridge — Berwood Common 

Curdworth — Dunton ..... 

Lazely and Whittington Brook .... 

2 . Ash b y-de-la- Zouch . 

Commencement in Coventry Canal at (irilf, and level to Hin 
Wolds ...... 


Above 

Below 

summit 

summit 

of Birm. 

of Birm. 

Canal. 

(’anal. 

Feet. In. 

Fiet. 111. 


1.32 0 

0 0 
19 U) 

] 00 .3 

13G 7 

171 5 

188 11 
2(34 10 

ckley and Ashby 

168 9 
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Above 
suniinit 
of Birm. 
Canal. 

Below 
summit 
of Birin. 
Canal. 




Feet. hi. 

Feet. 

In. 

Summit at Asliby-de-la-Zoiich ..... 




28 

•J 

Cloud Hill — Staunton — Ticknall .... 




112 

9 

3. Ashtoyi-nmln- Line. 






.function with lloclidalo Canal .... 




317) 

4 

Clayton, and branch to Stockport level 

Ashton-under-Line — Duckentield Bridj^e 




224 

10 




1 .V2 

10 

Branches to Fairbotlom and llollinvvood 




100 

7 

Werneth colliery branch ..... 




70 

7 

4. Avon River. 






At Bath Old Bridge ..... 




439 

1,1 

At Bristol ...... 




474 

n 

.5. Read ford Canal . 






Junction with Leeds and Liverpool Canal at VVindhill 




239 

5 

Bradford ....... 




lOB 


6, Brid^ewatej' s ( Duke of). 






Mersey at Runcorn, high water • - . . 




474 

1 1 

Do. low water .... 




-180 

1 1 

Preston Brook — Manchester, and faugh branch 




300 

ii 

7. Covcnlri/. 




201 

10 

Fradlcy Heath, and W hittington Brook 






Glascote, Grendon, and Bolesworth .... 




200 

4 

Atherstone, Nuneaton, Bed worth, and Coventry 




103 

() 

B. Derbi/ Canal. 






Junction with Grand Trunk Canal .... 




319 

0 

Derby ........ 




337 

0 

Little Eaton ...... 




320 

0 

Branch to join Erevvash Canal .... 




304 

0 

9. Douglas ( Lon er). 






Junction with Leeds and Liverpool Canal at BnerV Mill 




420 

1 1 

Ribble River, near Ilasketh ..... 




409 

0 

10. Droitwiek. 






Severn at Hawford ...... 




442 

JO 

* Droitwich ...... 




383 

4 

11. Dudlcij. i / 






Junction with Worcester Canal at Lelly Oak, and level to I.easowcs, 

and 

Blow- 


1 


ers’s Green ...... 




19 

10 

Netherton ....... 




31 

0 

Black Jfelph — Pensnett Chace .... 




110 

0 

Junction with Birmingham Canal at Tipton Green 




0 

0 

12. Grand June lion CanaL 






Commencement in Oxford Canal at Braunston 




149 

10 

Junction of Grand Union Canal, and Dav entry branch 




113 

10 

Junction of Northampton branch .... 




173 

10 

W^olverton level, and junction of Buckingham branch 




251 

4 

Junction of Ayh;sbury branch .... 




138 

10 

Tring summit, and branch to Wend over 

Bull’s Bridge, and Paddington braneh 




93 

10 




398 

10 

High-water mark in the Thames at Brentford . 




488 

10 

Branch to Daventry rises ..... 




59 

10 

Branch to Northampton and New River there . 




291 

10 

Branch to Buckingham .... 




234 

4 

Branch to Ayle.sbury . . . . 




234 

10 

Branch to Wendover ...... 




93 

10 

Branch to Paddington ...... 




398 

JO 

13. Grand Trunk. 






Duke of Bridgewater’s (Jana) at Preston Brook 




390 

11 

Summit of Canal at Etruria ..... 




04 

9 

Junction of Staffordshire and Worcestershire Canal atlleywood 




232 

0 

Junction of Coventry Canal at Fradlcy Heath 




204 

10 

Junction of Derby Canal 




349 

0 
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• 

A l)ovc Below 

summit summit 
of J3inn. of Birm. 

Canal. Canal, 

IWt. In. I'cet. n. 

River Trent at Shard low and Wilden Ferry ..... 

Branch from summit to I ’ttoxeter, v.z. to Leek and Stanley INloor . .10 2 

I’roghall (and Caldon rail-way, which rises 049 feet) . . 50 7 

Uttoxeter . . . . . . . . 182 7 

14. Grand Union atid Ihiion Canah. 

Junction with Grand junction (.’anal near Long Bu(*khy . . . 113 10 

Summit ......... .'>97 

Foxton, and junction with Union (’anal . . . . . 134 7 

West Bridge, at Leicester ....... 294 7 

15. Uuddrrs/icid. 

Junction with Ashton Canal at Huckenlield Bridge. . ^ . 152 10 

Summit at Saddlcworth . . . . . , . 181 10 

Huddersfield ......... 254 1 

IG. Kennclt and Avo?i Canal 

River Avon at Bath . . . . . . . . 439 1 1 

vSidney Gardens, Hath ........ 373 5 

Bradford, Wilts, and Seinington Junction ..... 303 5 

Foxhanger ......... 307 5 

Devizes . . . . . 4 . . . 08 5 

Summit at Brimslade . . . . . . . . 35 5 

(’rofton Engine ........ 74 5 

Kennett River at Newbury ....... 245 5 

17. Kcivieff River, 

At Newbury, and Junction with Canal ..... 245 5 

Thames at Reading ........ 387 5 

18. lAiici'ster Navigation, 

West Bridge, Leicester ....... 294 7 

Junction of Alelton Navigation . . . . . . 31 0 1 

Mount Sorrel ......... 320 11 

Loughliorough, and Loughborough (.’anal ..... 344 7 

To Thringston liridge, (’harnwood Forest, and to Barrow Hill (part by a railway). 159 7 

10. Loughborough t^avigation. 

Junction with Leicester Navigation ...... 344 7 

iiiver Trent, near Sawley ....... 385 7 

20. .Melton Navigation. 

Junction with Leicester Navigation . . . . . . 31G 1 

Ratcliffe ....... . 300 2 

Melton Mowbray . . . . . . . . 245 2 

21. North Wilts. 

Junction with Wilts and Berks Canal (at the summits) . . . 1G2 11 

Do. with Thames and Severn Canal, at Latton near Cricklade . . 221 11 

22. Oxford Canal. 

Junction with Coventry Canal at Longford . . . . . 168 9 

Hill Morton — Union of Grand .Tunction Canal at Braunston . . . 149 10 

Summit at Claydon ........ 94 7 

Banbury . . . . . . . . . 171 11 

Aynho Wharf ......... 207 8 

lleyford Warren . . . . . . . . 231 10 

Hampton Gay ......... 2G2 10 

Isis at Godstone ........ 282 9 

Oxford .......... 28G 5 

River Isis at Oxford ........ 280 1 1 

23. Peak Forest Canal. 

Junction with the Ashton-under-line Canal . . . . . 152 10 

Priestfield . . . . • , . . . 59 2 

Chapel Milton . . . . . . . . . 188 2 

24. Ramsdens Lanai, 


Junction at Huddersfield 
River C'aldcr, at Coopri” idge 


254 1 

310 10 
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Above 
summit 
of Birm. 
Canal. 

Ccet. III. 

Below 
summit 
of Birm. 
Canal. 

Feet. In. 

25. Stulfordshirf ami Worccsief'shire. 





Severn nt Slonrport ...... 



436 

8 

Riddnrniinster ...... 



373 

1 

Ste\v]K)nv mid Stourbrid'.;^ (’;in;d .... 



228 

2 

Bumble Hole ....... 



229 

2 

Summit and junclioii with l>irmin;.;ham (’anal at Autlicrey 



132 

0 

Benkrid'^e ....... 



179 

0 

Hey wood ...•■•• 

20. Sfouj'hrid^c. 



‘2;’2 

6 

Junction with Dudley ("anal at. Black Dt lph 



116 

0 

Stourbridi::e ....*• 



260 

0 

Stevv[)ony and junction of StafFordshire :m<l Worcestershire Canal 



298 

2 

27. S/ rat ford. 





Junction with Worcester (’anal at Kiiea’s Norton 



19 

10 

Cut to join tlie Warwick (.’anal .... 



136 

7 

Preston, Wooton, \\ awden, and Icdstono \ alley, Wilincote 



242 

7 

Stratford .....•■ 



333 

7 

Surface water of the River Avon .... 



.354 

7 

28. St n fad. 





Junction with Thames and Severn near Stroud 



361 

0 

Severn at Framilodd ...... 



463 

5 

20. Thamr^ and St vrrn. 





Junction with Stroud Canal, near Stroud 



.361 

0 

Summit, Siddiin^ton and (’irencester .... 



119 

9 

Crick lade ....... 



221 

11 

Lechlade and River Thames ..... 



250 

3 

30. Thames River, 





At l.cchlade 



250 

3 

At Oxford 



289 

1 1 

At Abincalon and at Culham ..... 



330 

1 1 

At Reading 



387 

5 

At Brentford ,....*. 



488 

10 

31. Warwick Canal, 





Junction at Diabcth near Birminf,diam 



136 

7 

Summit at Bordesley and Knovvle .... 



94 

136 

7 

Hatton ........ 



7 

Warwick, and junction of Napton (kinal 



282 

7 

32. lCi/r?rh’A* and 'Napton Canal. 





Junction near Warwick ..... 



282 

7 

Learn inuton ....... 



296 

7 

Summit at Napton and Oxford C’anals 



119 

10 

33 UV.s^(7 /i Junction propostd Canal. 



234 

10 

Aylesbury branch of (irand Junction ('anal 



Thames at Culham, near Abingdon .... 



330 

1 1 

31. Wilts and, Rc/ ks. 





Kcnnett and Avon Canal at Semington 



363 

5 

Chijiperiham (a level branch) ..... 



308 

1 1 

Colne (ditto) ..... 



292 

1 1 

Summit, South iVIarston, and North Wilts Canal 



162 

1 1 

River Wantage ...... 

' . 



5 

Abingdon and River Thames ..... 



330 

1 1 

3.3. Tf bnv'.s/cr. 





Commencement at Birmingham — h.*vel to Turddiy 



19 

10 

Lowesmere and Worceste r ..... 



403 

10 

Severn at Diglis . .... 



447 

10 

Branch to Droitwieh . . . . ' 



383 

4 

36. Wprlfi/ and Kvrinf'ton. 


. 0 0 

, 0 

0 

Commencement near Wolverhampton .... 

• . 
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Above Ilelow 


summit summit 


of Birm. of Birm. 


Canal. Caual. 


Feet. In. Feet, hi. 

Junction with detached part of Coventry Canal, near Iluddlesford 

264 10 

Branch to Wyrley bank ...... 

. 36 

Braiich to Easingtou Collieries ..... 

. 60 

37. Eochdale. 


Manchester — Knott Mill ...... 

390 11 

Ashton Canal ........ 

• 315 4 

Failsworth ........ 

134 11 

Rochdale ........ 

14 11 

Summit at Dean Head ...... 

. 130 0 

Dob Royal ........ 

32 11 

Todmorden 

56 11 

Sowerby Wharf ....... 

217 n 

River Calder ........ 

227 11 


The new Grand Ship canal from London to 
Portsnioutli, siig^^ested by Mr. Cundy, may be 
tims briefly described, though the advantages 
that are likely to be derived from its complete 
adoption are of s(j important a character as to 
place it, in point of national importance, far be- 
yond any of those that have hitherto been ex- 
amined. 

This canal, and the several works connected 
therewith, are intended to accommodate vessels 
of the largest dimensions, when fully loaded, so 
as to enable them to pass each other ; for this 
purpose twenty-eight feet depth of water will 
be required, and about 150 feet in width, with 
about four locks, 300 feet in length and sixty- 
four in breadth, up to the summit level. 

The canal will commence with two branches 


in a direct line to Chichester, Emsworth, and 
Spithead. 

The line of canal is remarkably straight, and 
will take a direction so fortunately as not to 
deteriorate any town or village in its course, 
running through a considerable portion of com- 
mon and open lands ; and thus rendering a work 
of ibis magnitude less objectionable than any 
similar plan hitherto projected. 

It has not escaped the projectors, that such 
a measure might at first siglit appear seriously 
inconvenieTit to public travelling ; care, how- 
ever, has been taken to avoid that concurrence 
as much as possible, and, where it could not be 
prevented, arrangements are projiosed which it 
is conceived will fully obviate this objection, 
and secure the convenience of the traveller. 


at llotherhithe, nearly opposite the London and 
West India Docks, near the Victualling Office, 
and will proceed from thence in a south-west 
direction, to Walworth Common, by the foot of 
Ilrixton Hill, to Streatham Common ; then be- 
tween the towns of Mitcham and Tooting, to 
Malden, Ewel, Epsom, Lcathcrhead, and Dork- 
ing, over Homewood Common, down tlie vale 
to Ockley, and the Roman turnpike gate, a little 
below Slinfold, Newbridge, Pulborough, by 
Ilardhain, Greatham, Ainberley, Burkhani, Arun- 
del (and a small branch to Arundel Bay), and 
lastly to Chichester, Emsworth, I.angston Har- 
bour, South Sea Common, and Spithead. 

From the river Thames, on the line of Malden, 
Ihe ground is remarkably level, and composed 
of stiff loam or brick earth ; from Malden to 
Epsom there will be extra cutting through a 
chalky uuder-stratum to Leatherhead ; from Lea- 
iherhead to Dorking it is nearly a level, under 
the winding of the hills in Michelham Vale, 
through chalky under-stratum, and a stiff loamy 
soil ; in passing Dorking to Homewood Com- 
mon there will be considerable extra cutting, 
on the average from 120 to 1.30 feet deep, for 
about four miles, partly through a bed or de- 
posit* of sandstone, chalk, and strong brick 
earth ; from thence it will fall into the vale of 
the River Arun, by Bare Farm to Ockley 
Church, and then proceed to Newbridge and 
the tide-way at Pulborough ; from thence the 
ground is level, through a strong stiff clayey 
'and sandstone soil, and will pass below Arundel, 

VoL. xir. 


As this canal is intended to be cut through 
the general level of the earth, it will receive an 
abundant supply of water flowing from its in- 
numerable springs and tributary streams, as 
feeders from the Mole, the Way, and the Arun, 
and which will overflow its banks at the aj^pro- 
priate places provided for that purpose, at the 
summit level and on the line of canal. 

The water will have no perceptible current in 
the canal ; yet it will be purified and changed 
every day by the flowing of the springs and 
other streams. No mill-stream, dam, or river 
will be obstructed by this canal, as they will be 
provided for by cast iron tunnels, passing under 
its bed, so that the rivers, &c., may continue 
their present course. 

General Estimate of the Expense of the Ship 
Canal. 

To the excavation of the canal 
at £30,000 per mile, seventy- 
eight miles, twenty-eight 
feet deep, and 150 feet wide £* s. d, 
top water .... . 2,340,000 0 0 

To excavating the basins, at 
the two extremities of the 
canal, with dock gates, brick 
and stone work, &c. . . . 100,000 0 0 
To masons, bricklayers, car- 
penters, smiths, foundry 
works to locks, bridges, tun- 
nels, embankments, punts, 

&C 


474,000 0 0 

13 
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To purtluise of land, timber s. d. 

houses, goodwill, leases, &c. 250,000 0 0 

To extra cutting from Dorking 

to Ockley / 000,000 0 0 

Contingencies, and for extra 
cutting from Ispsom to 
Dorking, and from Arundel 
to Chichester, and Spithead, 
puddling, iStc 215,420 0 0 


.€3,079,420 0 0 

A canal forming a junction between the rivers 
Forth and C/yr/c, was begun in 1708, and finished 
in 1790, when, on the 28th of July, a hogshead 
of the water of the Forth was poured into the 
Clytle as a symbol of their junction. This 
canal in its dimensions is much superior to any 
work of the same nature in I'aigland. It is 
thirty-live miles in length, in the course of wliioh 
navigation the vessels are raised, by means ol 
twenty locks, to the height of 155 feet above the 
level of the sea; proceeding afterwards on the 
summit of the country for eighteen miles, it tlicn 
descimds by nineteen other locks into the Clyde. 
It is carried over thirty-six ri\ers and rivulets, 
and two great roads, by tliirty-eight a<|ueducts 
of liewm stone. By one of these, 400 feet in 
length, it passes the Kelvin, near Clasgow, at 
the height of 70 feet aliove tiie bed of the river 
in the valley below. It cros'-ies the great road 
from Edinburgh to Glasgow by a line aipieduct 
bridge, and is carried over the water of Logie 
by another arpieduct bridge, llie arch of wbicb 
is ninety feet broad. The great utility of this 
communication between the eastern and western 
seas to the trade of Great Britain and Ireland 
must be evident from the consideration that it 
shortens the distance between tluuii l)y the 
shortest passage, that of the Bentiand Firth, 
nearly GOO miles. 

We have already entered so fully into the 
local history of canals in this country that our 
limits will permit but a bru'f notice of the 
great norlheru canal which unites the eastern 
and wesieru oceans by l/nrn/css and Fort-Wil- 
iiam. In 1773 Mr. \’»'att was appointed by the 
irusters for certain forfeited estates in Scotland, 
to make a survey of tin? central highlands. Mr. 
V\att, in his report to that public body, recom- 
mended, amongst other improvements for the 
highlands, the formation of the Crinan Canal, 
which has long since been executed, and also of 
the (’aledonian Canal, from Inverne.ss to Fort- 
William. 

In the Parliamentary lleport.s the Caledmian 
Canal is generally laid out in three districts, viz. 
the Clachnaharry or eastern district, comprehend- 
ing the works from Loch Beaulyto Fort-Augus- 
tiis; the middle district, extending to the west 
► end of I.och Loeby ; and the Corpach or western 
dhstrict, from Loch Loeby to Loch Eil, or the 
western sea. With reeard to the middle dis- 
trict, we observe that hitherto th.e sum annually 
allowed for this work dr.r*^’ not admit of every 
part being carried on with equal vigor. I'he 
works of this compartment have, therefore, been 
almost wholly confined to excavating the ground; 


it being of imjiortance to have the eastern end 
opened to Loch Ness, and the western division 
to Loch Locliy, before much was done to the 
masonry of the central parts; in order to facili- 
tate the transport of materials from the respec- 
tive seas. I'his is now accomplished. 

The extent of the navigation comprehended 
in the middle district is about twelve miles. The 
whole height, from the Beauly Firth or the east 
sea to Loch Gich, the summit level of the canal, 
is stated at about ninety-four feet; and, as fifty- 
three feet of this has been overcome in rising to 
Lock Ness, it appears that al)out forty-one feet 
will form tlie rise of the lockage of the middle 
district, while the fall on the western side to 
I..och Fil is only ninety feet. Tins is to be over- 
come by a chain of four locks at Fort-Augustus, 
and one at (Jallachie, nearly three miles westward, 
independently of the regulating lock within half 
a mile of Loch Oicli. The lock at Callachie is 
curiously situate, heing founded and built upon 
a dike or stratum of rock, called Grej/ Wacke 
by mineralogists, wliich runs ai.ross the moor, 
and is indeed tlie only piece of rock on this part 
of the line of the canal. It is just large enough 
for the site of the lock, and was preLTred to a 
gravel as a foundation. This rock being very 
compact, it rendered an inverted arch for the 
lock unnecessary. 

From Loch Lochy to Loch Fil the distance 
is about eight miles, on which the canal works 
may now be considered as lini.shed, having kept 
pace willi ihosi* of ihe eastern district. Tiie 
works of this compartment, both in regard to 
masonry, excavation, and cmliankment, have 
been more exjiensive than those of the eastern 
division ; in particular, the cl(;ep cutting at Moy, 
St rone, and Muirsheaiiich, and excavating the 
sites of the lock,> and basin for shipping at 
(’orpach in rock. But, perhaps, if all the ex- 
pmise of the foundations and earth w'ork on the 
Beauly I'irth are taken into account, tliey may 
he found to have been as expcaisive, if not more 
so, than the blasting of rocks on the Corpach 
district. 

In our progress towards the western sea-lock 
of Loch Fd, after passing through the aijueduct 
of the Lower Baiiavieburn, we reach the famous 
chain or suite consisting of eight locks, not un- 
aptly termed ‘ Ne])lune’s Staircase.’ This ma- 
jestic chain of locks was finished, excepting the 
gates, in 1811. The cost of these locks may be 
stated at about £50,000. They occupy a range 
of 500 yards, and rise altogether about sixty 
feet perpendicular. The common void or cavity 
of the lock-chambers is forty feet in width, and 
the depth twenty feet ; the bottom, forming an 
inverted arch, gives the whole a very grand ap- 
pearance, presenting the greatest mass of ma- 
sonry any where to he found, as applicable to 
the purposes of a canal. After passing this 
interesting part of the work, the canal gets 
easily along Corpach Moss (to the House of 
Corpach, the former seat of the Camerons of 
Loch Eil). Here a doubled lock is situate, con- 
nected with a basin for shipping, measuring 2.50 
yards in length by 100 yards in breadth, whicu 
joins the sea lock, and so communicates with the 
Western Ocean by two mounds projecting about 
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350 yards into Loch Eil, and completing the 
inland navigation of the Caledonian Canal from 
sea to sea. 

It appears, from the the first report of the 
commissioners for making the Caledonian Canal, 
that the sum of £0052 IO5. lO^d. had been ex- 
pended ill the preparatory measures for this 
great undertaking. In the session of parliament, 
1801, another act was jiassed, entitled ‘An Act 
for making further Provision for making and 
maintaining an Inland Navigation, commonly 
.called the Caledonian (Janal, from the eastern to 
the western Sea, liy Fiiverness and Port William 
in vScothind.’ IJy this additional act a further pro- 
vision of £ 50,000 was made for this undertaking. 

In the montli of June, 1804, the commissioners 
resolved that Mr. Jessop sliould again visit the 
line of the intended navigation in concert with 
Mr. Telford, that they miglit jointly inspect the 
progress of the works already commenced, and 
re-examine all the particulars of the former sur- 
vey ; that they might determine the position of 
each lock on the whole line of the canal, and, as 
far as possible, fix the situation, dimensions, and 
construction of the bridges, culverts, and other 
necessary works ; and that they iniglit take into 
consideration the manner in wliich it would be 
most convenient to connect tlic line of the canal 
With the several lochs or lakes forming part of 
the intended navigation ; and also lix and arrange 
tlie price of labor, and tlio mode in wliich the 
several works would he most advantageously let 
or contracted for. 

During the year 1803 the operations were 
merely of a preparatory nature, and the number 
of workmen did not exceed 150. But in the 
year following they were increased to upwards of 
000, when it became necessary to appoint resi- 
dent engineers, particularly at the extremities of 
the line, to which the first works were entirely 
confined. For this highly important charge Mr. 
Matthew Davidson, wlio had acquired much ex- 
perience at the works upon the Plscmere Canal, 
particularly at the great aqueduct of Ponty- 
cycclte iu Den\>ighshire, was appointed to the 
eastern division, and Mr. John Telford took 
charge at thi? western end. 

The Grand Canal, in Ireland, was commenced 
soon after the year 1753. The general direction 
of this canal is nearly west, for sixty-one miles 
and a half, through Dublin, Kildare, and King’s 
counties : it passes a low part of the grand ridge 
of Ireland, on the Bog of Allen. Its objects 
arc, the supply of Dublin with coals, &.c. ; the 
varied produce of live hanks of the Shannon ; 
and opening an inland communication through 
the country. It corninenccs in a grand basin in 
Dublin (which connects with the Liffey lliver 
and the new docks), and terminates in the Shan- 
non River at Tarmonbury, near Moy’s Town ; it 
has collateral branches to the Boyne River at 
Edenderry, to the Barrow River at Monestraven, 
and also at Portarlington; there are also branches 
to Naastown and to Johnstown. This canal is 
five feet deep ; the locks are eighty feet long and 
sixteen wide in the clear, and are built of hewn 
stone. In the year 1770 this canal had proceed- 
ed from Dublin into the Bog of Allen, when, 
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owing to tni.'<iTianagement, it stood still for several 
years; and it wa.s not until the beginning of 1804 
that the whole line W'as finished and opened. 
The sums of the public money wlifcli have been 
granted by the parliaments to aid this work arc 
immense; between 1753 and 1771 they amounted 
to £78,231. 

The I’rcncb at present have many fine canals : 
that of Briarc was begun under llciiiry l\^, and 
finished under the direction of cardinal Riclie- 
licu in tile reign of Louis XI 11. This canal 
makes a communication betwixt the Loire and 
the Seine by the river l.oing. It extends elev(m 
French great leagues from Briare to Montargis. 
It enters the Loire a litth? above Briare, atid 
terminates in the J^oing at Cepoi. There are 
forty-two locks on. this canal. 

I'he canal of Orleans, for making another 
communication between the Seine and the 
Loire, was begun in 1G75, and finisln-d by 
Philip of Orleans, regent of France, during the 
minority of Louis XVh, and is furnished with 
twenty locks. It goes by the name of the 
‘ (.’anal of Orleans ; ^ but it begins at the village 
of (’ombleux, which is a short French league 
from the town of Orleans. 

But the greatest and most useful work of 
this kind is the junction of the ocean with the 
Mediterranean by the canal of Languedoc. It 
was pro]H)sed in the reigns of Francis I. and 
Henry IV., and was undertaken and finished 
under Louis XiV. It begins with a large reser- 
voir 4000 paces in circumference, and twenty- 
four feet deep, which receives many springs 
from the mountain Noire, This canal is about 
sixty-four leagues in length, is supplied by a 
number of rivulets, and is furnished with 104 
locks, of about eight feet rise each. In some 
places it passes over bridges of vast height ; and 
in others it cuts through solid rocks for 1000 
paces. At one end it joins the river Garonne 
near Tholonse, and terminates at the other in 
the lake Tau, which extends to the port of Cette, 
It was planned by F’rancis R.i(piet in 1066, 
and finished before bis dealli, wliich happened 
in 1080. 

Of the canal of Languedoc, M. Say re- 
marks in one of his recent works, that it cost 
£1,250,000 sterling, and that its annual returns 
at present do not exceed £15,000; that is, less 
than per cent, on the capital expended. 

In the Dutch, Austrian, and French Nether- 
lands, there is a very great number of canals ; 
tliat from Bruges to Ostend carries vessels of 
200 tons. 

The Chinese have also a great number of 
canals ; that which runs from ( \inton to Pekin 
extends about 825 miles in length, and was exe- 
cuted about 800 years ago. 

In Spain the canal at Zaragoza begins at Se- 
govia sixteen leagues north of Madrid, and is 
separated from the southern canal by the chain 
of mountains at Guadazaina. From Segovia, 
quitting the Eresma, it crosses the Pisuerga near 
\h\lladolid, at the junction of that river with 
the Duoro; then leaving Palcncia, with the Car- 
rion to the right, till it has crossed the nver 
below Herrera, it approaches once more the 
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Pisuerga; and near Herrera, twelve leagues of 
Ueinosa, there is a fall of 1000 Spanish feet. 
At Ueinosa is the conimunication witii the canal 
of Arragon, which unites the Mediterranean to 
the Bay of Biscay; and from Ueinosa to the 
Suanz^s, which is three leagues, there is a fall 
of 3000 feet. Above Palencia is a branch going 
westward, through Bcceril de Campos, Uio 
Seco, and Beneveute, to Zamora, making this 
canal of Castille, in its whole extent, 140 
leagues. 

The Holstein Canal, which joins the Baltic to 
the German Ocean, is a most important national 
work. The idea of this junction was conceived 
under Frederick IV., duke of Schleswig Hol- 
stein, but was not undertaken till the Uussian 
government agreed to co-operate in promoting 
Jts success. It was begun in the spring of the 
year 1777, and was carried on by contractors, 
who engaged, for a certain yearly sum, to com- 
plete a certain portion of it. This canal, the 
whole length of which, from K icier- Ford to 
Uendsburg, is equal to 10,6.50 poles of sixteen 
feet each, proceeds on a level with the Baltic to 
the first lock at Iloltenach, where it rises eight 
feet six inches. It then proceeds to the second 
lock at Knop, 745 poles distant from'Kieler- 
Ford, which has a rise of eight feet six inches, 
and then continues to near Suensdorf, where the 
third lock is situated, having a rise of the same 
height. Here the upper canal begins, and pro- 
ceeds for the distance of 2413 poles, between 
Schwartenbec and Wittenbec to the fourth lock 
at the Upper Kyder, near Schinkel. This upper 
canal, which serves as a reservoir, has an influx 
of water from the neighbouring lakes sufficient 
for the purposes of navigation, and is twenty-five 
feet six inches higher than the level of the Bal- 
tic. At the fourth lock the canal falls seven feet 
four inches two lines ; proceeds 1438 poles in 
the Eyder to the fiftli lock at Nedderholten, 
where there is also a fall of the same height ; 
and, having contimie<l by Seestede to Steinwarp, 
2901 poles, little more art is employed, because 
the Eyder between that |>lace and Uendsburg has 
almost naturally the sufficient depth and breadth. 
A sixth lock is constructed at Uendsburg, a.s the 
tide flows up there in the Eyder, and makes, 
with the ebb, a difference of one foot seven 
inches. The breadth of this canal at the bottom 
is fifty -four feet, and at the surface of the water 
ninety feet. It is nine feet deep, and navigable 
for ships of from 1.50 to 160 tons burden. The 
locks, therefore, between the gates are 100 fef;t 
in length and twenty-seven feet in breadth. 
Along the banks there is a path ten feet broad, 
and another of twelve feet for the horses which 
are employed to draw the vessels. 

Inland navigation has not been entirely unat- 
tended to in Sweden. The canal of Trolhadla 
has been worked with great labor, assisted by the 
powerful force of gunpowder, tli rough the midst 
of rocks. The^object was to open a communica- 
tion between the North Sea and the Lake Wenner 
by forming a new channel where the Gotha is 
rendered unnavigable by cataracts. The length 
of this canal, in which there are nine locks, is 
nearly three miles, the ^/idth thirty-six feet, and 


the depth in some places above fifty. ‘ It is not 
easy,’ .say.s a late judicious traveller, ‘ for any one 
to form any idea of the difficulties that were to be 
surmounted in the formation of this wonderful 
canal, unless he were an eye-witness. It was 
undertaken and begun by Charles XIE; formed 
part of a grand plan meditated by Gustavus 
Vasa, and attempted by some of his successors, 
for joining the Baltic from the North Sea, by 
means of a communication cut through the king- 
dom. If a canal should be extended by the 
Lake of Wenner, by Oerebo, to the Lake of 
Hid mar, the Swedes may then, by a conjunction 
of tliis lake with that of Maelar, through the 
sluices of Arboga, transport all kinds of mer- 
chandise in the same vessel from Gothenburg to 
Stockholm. Thus a passage would be opened 
between the North Sea and the Baltic; and, 
among other advantages, the duties of the Sound 
would be avoided. The canal of Trolliaetta may 
justly be considered as, in some respects, charac- 
leristical of ihff Swedish nation, for it represents 
tliem as they are, prone to the conception of 
grand enterprises, and distinguished by mechani- 
cal invention. 

The Great Amtrican Canal was begun iri 
1817, and is the longest canal in existence, and 
though upon a small scale, as to breadtii and 
depth, is, we believe, in point of pecuniary 
outlay, the greatest work of the kind ever exe- 
cuted. It is 335 miles in length, forty feet wide 
at the surface of the water, twenty-eight at 
tlie bottom, and four feet deep, and will cost 
about live millions of dollars (£ 1,1 00, 000), or 
£3,000 per mile on an average. Such a vast 
undertaking, completed in the short period of 
seven years, by a state (New York) with l,368,00l> 
inhabitants, atibrds a striking proof of the energy 
and enterprise generated by free institutions. It 
is a work worth a thousand Escurials and Ver- 
saillescs, because it creates wealth, while these 
oidy consume it ; and it is a monument of public 
spirit and national prosjierity, while these are 
only monuments of idle magnificence, vain glory, 
and despotic opjiression. 

The canal, which extends from Black Hock, 
at the east end of Lake J<>ic, to Albany on the 
Hudson, will render tlieir river the chief, almost 
the sole outlet, and New York the great empo- 
rium of a fertile country extending along the 
lakes, much larger than the British Isles, and 
fast filling with inhabitants. Proceeding east- 
ward from Lake Erie the canal rises forty -eight 
feet, and from the summit level falls 601 feet to 
the Hudson, making an aggregate rise and fall of 
649 feet, which is effected by seventy-seven 
locks. Two levels or reaches extend over sixty- 
five and seventy miles without lockage, a cir- 
cum.siance, perhaps, without a parallel, except in 
China. The stimulus it gives to improvement 
is already seen in the villages and towns which 
are springing up with astonishing rapidity along 
its whole course. Passage-boats and batteaux 
already ply on the canal. The former, which 
are generally of a size to carry ninety passengers, 
travel at the rate of 100 miles in twenty-fou? 
hours, and the charge is but three half-pence or 
two pence per mile. 
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INIAl^'IDATE, V. a. Lat. in and Uipidty. To 
make stony ; to turn to stone. 


Some natural spring waters will intapidate wood ; 
so that you shall see one piece of wood, whereof the 
part above the water shall continue wood, and the 
part under the water shall be turned into a kind of 
gravelly stone. Bacon. 

TNLAY', V. a. & n. s. To diversify with dif- 
ferent bodies inserted into the ground or substra- 
tum ; to variegate : inlay, wood formed for inlaying. 

They are worthy 
To inlap heaven with stars. 

Sliakspen re. Cymhel ine. 
Look, how the floor of heaven 
Is thick inlaid with patens of bright gold. 

A sapphire throne, inlaid with pure 
Amber, and colours of the show’ry arch. 

Miitcni. 


Sea girt isles. 

That like, to rich and various gems inhiy 
'fhe unadorned bosom of th<‘ (leep. Id. 

Lnder foot the violet, 

( t(K'us, arul hyacinth, with rich inlay 
llroidercd tin; ground. Id. 

Here clouded cancs ’midst heaps of toys arc found, 
Aiul inlaid tw(;e7er-cast!s strow (he ground. (>ai/. 

'I'his gorgeous arcii, with golden worlds iaiuy'd, 
Iluilt with divine ambition. 


)\>any^'s X'i^lit Thoughts. 


INLAW', V. a. In and law. To clear of 
outlawry or attainder. 

It should be a great incongruity to have them to 
make laws, who themselves are not inlawed. 

Bacon . 


IN'LKT, 7i.s. In and lot. Passage; place of 
ingress ; entrance. 

Doors and windows, inlets of men and of light, 
1 couple togcllntr ; I iiud their dimensious brought 
under one. II otbun 

She through the porch and inlet of each sense 
Dropt in ambrosial oils till she revived. Milton. 
Inlets among the broken lands and islands. 

FMis. 

I desire any one to assign any simple idea, 
whicli is not received from one of these inlets. 

Locke. 

A fine bargain indeed, to part with all our com- 
modious ports, whicli the greater the inlets are so 
much the better, for the imaginary pleasure of a 
silraight shore. Bentley. 

yadj. Ik adv. f From in. Internal; 
In'mate, /?. .s. /within; secretly in the 
In'most, 3 heart. Inmate, one who 

dwells in the same house with others. Inmost, 
ilecpest within ; remotest from the surface. 

And they were inly glad to fille his purse, 
vVnd maken him gret festes at the hale. 

Chaucer. The Freres Tale. 

Her heart with joy unwonted inly swelled, 

As feeling woud’rous comfort in her weaker eld. 

Spenser. 

’Tis you must dig with mattock and with spade. 
And pierce the inrnost centre of the earth. 

Shahspeare. 

Did’st thou but know the inly touch of love 
'I hoii would’st as soon go kindle fire with snow. 

As seek to quench the fire of love with words. 

fd. 

I’ve inly wept. 

Or should have spoke ere tlr'is. Id. Tempest. 
Inmates are those that he ad niitted to dwell for 
dieir money jointly with arioth'^r man, though in 


several rooms of his mansion-house, passing in and 
out by one door. " Cowel. 

8o spake the enemy of mankind, inclosed 
In serpent, inmate had ! and toward Eve 
Addressed his way. Milton. 

'I’here he dies, and leaves his race 
Growing into a nation ; and now grown, 
Suspected to a serpient king, who seeks 
J o stop their overgrowth as innuite guests 
Too numerous. Id. Paradise Lost. 

Whereat he inly raged, and, as they talked, 
Smote him into the midrilf with a stone, 
d’hat heat out life. Jd. 

These growing thoughts, my mother soon per- 
ceiving 

Hy words at times cast forth, inly rejoiced. Id. 
Home is the sacred refuge of our life. 

Secured from all approaches hut a wife : 

If thence we fly, the cause admits no doubt. 
None hut an inmate foe could force us out. 

Dry den . 

'I’lie soldiers shout around with generous rage ; 
lie praised their ardour : inly pleased to see 
His host. Id. Knight's Tale. 

Rising sighs, and falling tears, 
riiat show too well the warm desires, 

'I’liat silent, slow, consuming fires, 

Which on rny inmost vitals prey, 

And melt my very soul away. 

Addison on Itchf. 

(’ompnring the (piantity of light reflected from the 
several rings, 1 found tliat it was most copious from 
tin; first or inmost, and in the exterior rings became 
less and less. K'ewton. 

Ih; sends a dreadful groan, the rocks around 
Through all their inmost hollow caves resound. 

Pope. 

1 go into tlie inmost court. Culliver's Travels. 
INN, n. s.y V. n. Kc v. a. Sax. inn ; Goth. 
Inn'holder, 77. s. Ahouseofen- 

Inn'kekeer, 77. 5. J tertainincnt for tra- 
vellers; a house where studetits are boarded and 
taught, whence we still call the colleges of com- 
mon lavv, inns of court ; anciently used for town 
bouses where great men resided when they 
attended court : inn, to take or give a temporary 
lodging. Innholder and innkeeper, the person 
who has an inn and keeps lodgings and pro- 
visions for travellers. 

Alla goth to his inne ; and, as him ought, 
Arraied foi this in every wise, 

As ferforth as hir coming may sullice. 

Chancer. The Man of T.awes Tale 
Palmer, quoth he, death is an equal doom 
d'o good and bad, tlie common inn of rest ; 

Put, after death, the trial is to come. 

When best shall Ik; to them that lived best. 

Faerie Queene. 

Now day is spent, 

Therefore with me ye may take up your inn. 

The West, that glimmers with some streaks of day,^ 
Now spurs the lated traveller apace 
d’o gain the timely inn. Shahspeare. Macbeth. 

(Jo some and pull down the Savoy ; others to the 
inns of court : down with them all. Id. 

lie that ears my land, spares my team, and gives 
me leave to inn the crop. Id. 

Howsoever the laws made in that parliament did 
hear good fruit, yet the subsidy ban; a fruit that 
proved harsh and bitter, all was inned at last into- 
the king's barn. Bacon's Henry VI 1. 
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In thyself dwell ; 

Inn any where : continuance luaketh hell. 

Don nr. 

(h’ergymen must not keep a tavern, nor a jud^e he 
an inukcr/trr. 'rnnltn-'s Hnir of Uohf Lirinv, 

How all this is hut a t.iir utn. 

Of fairi'i- guests, which dwell within. 

Shine n. 

Like pilgiims to tlie appointed place we tend ; 
The worlds an bni, and death tlie journey's end. 

Drxfdrn, 

One may learn more here in one day, than in a 
year’s rambling from one inn to another. Locke. 

Mow clover or rye-grass, and make it iit to inn. 

Moi'tiinrx'. 

We were not so imiuisitivci ahour the inn as the 
ixitxkeeper ; and, provided our landloid's principles 
were sound, did not take any notice of the staleness 
of l.ds provisions. Addison. 

A factious innkeeper was hanged, drawn, and 
quartered. Id. Freeholder. 

Inns are licensed and rogidated by justices of 
the peace, who oblige the landlord to enter into 
recognisances for keeping good order. If a per- 
son who keeps a coninion inn refuses to receive 
a trav'cller into his house as a guest, or to find 
him victuals and lodging on his tenrlenng a 
reasonable price for tliem, he is liable to an ac- 
tion of damages, and may be indicted and lined 
at the king’s suit. ‘'FIk* rates of all coininoilitiiis 
sold by inn-keepers,’ says Hlaekstone, ‘ accord- 
ing to our ancient laws, may lie assessed ; and 
inn-keepers not selling their hay, oats, beans, 
ike., and all manner of victuals, at reasonable 
prices, without taking any thing for litter, may 
be lined and imprisoned, &,c., by 21 Jac. 1. c. 
21. Wdiere an inn-keeper harbours thieves, per- 
sons of infamous character, or suffers any disor- 
ders in his house, or sets up a new inn where 
there is no need of one, to the hindrance of an- 
cient and well-governed inns, he is indictable and 
finable ; and, by statute, sucli inn may be sup- 
pressed. Action upon the case lies against an 
inr.-keeper, if a theft be committed on his guest 
liy a se»*vant of the inn, or any otlier person not 
belonging to the guest; though it is otherwise 
where the guest is not a traveller, but one of the 
sanu: town or village, for there the inn-keeper is 
not chargeable; nor is the master of a private 
tavern answerable for a rol)bery committed on 
his gnest ; it is said that even though the travell- 
ing gu(\st does not deliver his goods, ike., into 
the inn-keeper’s possession, yet, if they are stolen, 
he is chargeable. An iiin-ki^epcr is not answer- 
able for any thing out of his inn, but only for 
such as are within it ; yet where he, of his own 
accord, jmts tlie guest’s horse to grass, and die 
horse is stolen, be is answerable, lie not having 
the guest’s onJers for putting sucli horse* to grass. 
Tlie inn-ke(;per may justify tiie stopping of the 
horse, or any thing of Ins guest, for his reckoning, 
and may retain tlie same till it be paid. Where a 
p.ersoii brings bis horse to an inn, and leaves him 
in th(' stable, tlie inn-kei per may detain him till 
such time as die owner pays for his keeping; 
and, if the horse eats out as much as he is worth, 
after a reasonalile ap[uaiseinent made-, lie may 
sell the horse and pay himself; but wlion a guest 
brings several horses to an inn, and aftei wards 
takes them all away cxer'pt one, ihis horse so left 


may not be sold for payment of the debt for 
the others; for every horse is to be sold, only 
to make satisfaction for what is due for his own 
meat. 

Inns also signify colleges of municipal or 
common law' ; the old Knglisii word for houses 
of nobh'iueu, bishops, and others of extraordinary 
note, being of the same signification with the 
French word hotel. 

Inns or Ciianceky were probably so called 
b(a:ause anciently inhabited by such clerks as 
eliieriy studied the forming of writs, which regu- 
larly belonged to the cursitors, wlio are olHcers 
of chancery. The tirst of these is Thavie’s I mi, 
begun in the rt'igu of Fdward Jl I., aiid since pur- 
eliased by the society of Lincoln’s Inn. Hesidcs 
tliis, there arc New Inn, Syinond’s Inn, Clement’s 
Inn, (ditford’s Inn (anciently the house of lord 
Clill’ord), Stajde Inn (belonging to the merchants 
of ilio staple), Lion’s Inn (anciently a common 
inn with the sign of the lion), FurMival’s Inn, 
and Ih rnard’s Inii, Tliese were formerly picjia- 
ratory colleg(^s for youngi'r students ; and many 
were entered here lieiore lliey were admitted into 
the inns of court. Now they are mostly taken 
up by attorneys, solicitors, iSke. Tliey all belong 
to some of tin; inns of court, who formerly used 
to send yearly some of their barristers to lead to 
them. 

Inns ok (hu in are so called because tlic stu- 
dents there are to serve and attend the courts of 
judicature; or because anciently these colleges 
received none but the sons of nohienien and 
gentlemen, who were to be qu.ditied to serve 
the king in his court ; as I'orlcscue atlirms. In 
his time, he says, there were about 2000 students 
in tin* inns of court and chance ry, all of whom 
were hlii nobilium, or gentlemen born. Hut tins 
custom has gradualfy fallen into disuse; so tliat, 
in the icign of (picen Klizaheth, Sir Fdward 
(’ok(i does not reckon above 1000 students, and 
the number at present is considerably less ; for 
wiiidi judge Hlaekstone assigns the following 
reasons: 1. Hccause the inns of chanecuy, heiug 
now almost totally Idled by the inferior branehe;-. 
of the profession, are neither eomniodious nor 
piopcr for tlie resort of gentlemen of any rank 
or figure; so that there are very rarely any young 
students entered at the inns of chancery. 2. 
Hecause in the inns of court all sorts of regi- 
men and aeadcinical superipteiulence, cither with 
regard to morals or studies, are found impracti- 
cahh‘, and therefore entirely neglected. 3. He- 
can.se persons of birth and fortune, after having 
finished their usual courses at the universitie.s, 
Iiave seldom leisure or resolution sulTicient to en- 
ter upon a new scheme of study at a new place 
of in.^truetion ; vvlierefore few gentlemen now 
resort to the inns of court, hut such for wliom 
the knowledge of practici^ is absolutely necessary, 
that is, who are inteiide<l for the. profession. These 
inns of court, justly famed for the production of 
men of learning in tlu' law, are governed by 
masters, princi[)als, benchers, stewards, and other 
oHieers ; and have public halls for exerci.SGS, 
readings, which the students are obliged to 
attend and perform fora certain number of years, 
l»ef<)n‘ they r an lie admitted to plead at tlie bar. 
'rin se societies have not, howe\<'r, any judicial 
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authority over their members; but instead of 
this they have certain orders amontr themselves, 
which have by consent the force of laws. For 
ligliter oiFences persons arc only excoinmoned, or 
j)Ut out of commons; for greater, they lose their 
chambers, and are expelled the college; and, 
when once expelled out of one society, they are 
never received by any of ti>e others. The gen- 
tlemen in these societies may be divided into 
bencliers, outer barristers, inner barristers, and 
studetits. The four principal inns of court arc, 
the rimer Tcmiple and Middle Temple, heretofore 
the dwelling of the knights templars, pnreliased 
by some professors of the common law about 
200 years ago; Lincoln’s Tnn and (xray’s Inn, 
anciently belonging to the earls of Lincoln and 
Ciray. Tlic other inns are the two Serjeants’ 
Inns. 

Inn, a large river in the south of Germany. 
Tlu! eonrse is chiefly in a. nortli-east direction, 
having its source in the Swiss canton of the (Iri- 
sons, where it forms the romantic valleys called 
the Lpperand I.ow(‘r faigadinc. It enters the 
Tyrol at Martinsljnick,and in a course of 2. aO miles 
traverses that province from west to east, and 
forms for some distance the boundary between it 
and Havaria; enters the Ikivariaii circle of the 
Iser, and altcrwards receives the Salza on tlu; 
borders of Lppi'r Austria. Here it separates 
Austria and Bavaria, till its coursi; terminates at 
Fassan, in its junction with the Danube. At 
Passaii it i; nearly 'JOO feet wide. 

1 N N.Vri'V, U.7/. j Lr. b.o/r ; l>at. 

Inna'i 1 , 1 ), f/7y. Inborn ; natural ; not su- 

iNNAn'.Ncss, ?/. .v. J per<id(Jcd. liiuatod is 
improper 

d’iie Druiniari hath been cried up for an hniaii'd 
integrity, and accounted the uprightest dealer on 
earth. ‘ I loud. 

1 live, 

But live to dio ; arul living sec nothing 

d'o make ileatli hateful, save an inimlo clinging, 

A loathsome yet all in\incihle 
Instinct of life, which 1 ahluir as T 
Despise myself, yet cannot overcome — 

Ami so 1 live. Millon. 

^^hth tdoiinenee iniudc h:s tongiu; was arnx'd ; 
I'iiongh harsh the jirecepf, yet tlie people charmed. 

Drydni. 

IMiitual gravitation, or sjionlaneous attraction, 
cannot possibly he /m/xle and essential to matter. 

Hnit/ry. 

V(!t well thy soul hath brooked the turning tide 
^Vith that untaught iinidlo philosophy. 

Which, he it wisdom, coldness, or deej) [iride. 

Is gail and wormwood to an enemy, 

Zh/re/i. Clilldo Ihindd. 

I NNAV'KLVBLK, adj. Lat. iiinavinabilU. 
^^ot to be ptisscd by sailing. 

If you so hard a toil will undertake. 

As twice to pass the mnavi^aUle lake. 

Dnidcii. 

IN'NFR, u(/;. 3 From in. Interior; not 

In'n KRMo.sT, 5 outward ; remotest from 

the outward part : more correctly, inmost. 

But th’ elfin knight with wonder all the way 
Bid feed his eyes, aiul filled liis itiufr thought. 

Sfu'usfir. 


This attracts the soul, 

Governs the inner man, the nobler part ; 

That other o’er the body only reigns. Milton. 

The kidney is .i conglomerated gland, which is to 
be. understood only of the outer puit ; for tlie innrr 
part, whereof the papilKe are composed, is muscular. 

(iirw. 

Many families an; established in the West Imlies, 
and some discovered in the innrr parts of America. 

Addison'K Siiectotor. 

The reflected beam of light would be so broad aL 
the distance of six fei't from the specuiiim, wliere the 
rings appeared, as to obscure one or two of the in- 
nermost rings. \'eulun. 

'i'lius, si'ized with sacred fear, the monarch prayed ; 
Then lo his inner court the guests conveyed. Pope. 

1N'N1NGS,7i..s. Lands recovered from the sea. 
INNISFALLFN, an island of Ireland, in the 
lake of Killarney, county of Kerry, and province 
of IMuustcr: in which arc the ruins of a very 
ancient monastery, founded by St. Firiian, the 
patron saint of these parts, to whom the cathedral 
ufAghadoe is also dedicated. The remains o. 
this abbey are very extensive, its situation ro- 
mantic and retired. Upon the dissolution of 
religious houses its possessions were granted to 
captain Robert Collain. The island contains 
about twelve acres, is agreeably vvoodeil,aud has 
a number of fruit trees. There was formerly a 
chronicle kept in this abbey, which is often cited 
by Sir J. Ware and other anti<|uavies, under the 
title of the Annals of Innisfalleii. Sir J. Ware 
had a copy of them, of which there i.s an imper- 
fect transcript among the MSS. of the library of 
Trinity College, Dublin. Bishop Nicholson, in 
his Irish historical library, informs ns that the 
duke of Cliandos had a complete copy of them 
down to 1320 in his jiossossion. 

INNISIIANNON, a town of Ireland, in the 
county of Cork, Munster, 134 miles from Dublin ; 
situated on the Baiidon, six miles from Kinsale. 
It has a charter school for above thirty boys. A 
considerable linen manufactory, })articularly of 
bed-ticking for the Isiiglish market, has of late 
years been established h(‘re, which has consider- 
ably increased the trade and population. The 
river is navigable to Collier’s (^uay, about Haifa 
mile below the town. Oii tlie west side of the 
town is a stone bridge. This place was formerly 
walled, and of some note, as apjiears by the foun- 
dations of several castles and large buildings 
discovered in it. The towm of Innishaimon, to- 
gether with its ferry, was granted to IMiilip de 
Barry by Henry \ . l)y letters patent in 1412. It 
lias two fairs. 

J 1 1 JANG, a borough, market, and 

post town of Ireland, in tlu' county of Fermanagh, 
Ulster, lying betw'een three laki-s. It is about 
twenty-four miles cast of Ballyshannon, and 
one luindred north-west of Dublin. It sends one 
member to the British parliament. Its inhabitants 
distinguished themselves in se\eral engagements 
in the wars of Ireland at the Revolution, out of 
which a regiment of dragoons, bearing the title of 
the Inniskilliners, was mostly tonned. Diey 
form the sixth regiment of dragoons in the Bi'iiish 
army. 
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IN'NOCENCE, n. s. French, innocence; 

In'kocency, 71 . s. I-it. in and mueo, m- 

In'nocent, 5. nocens . Purity; un- 

In'nocently, ndv. tainted integrity ; 

Innoc'uous, adj. [ fVeedon: from guilt ; 

Innoc' iJousLY, piarmlessnes-s ; sini- 

Innoc'uuusness, 7z. s. plicity of heart; 

Innox'ioi s, adj. sometimes with 

Innox'ioisi.y, 7t. j. some degree of weak- 

iNNOx'iorsNEss, 77. s. J Tiess *, witliout mis- 
chievous intent. Innocent, one free from guilt 
or hann; a natural; an ideot. Innocuous, 
harmless in its effects. Innoxious, pure from 
crimes ; free from mischievous effects ; without 
injurious tendency. 

All that may confound 
V’^ertue and innocence thurgh thy malice 
Is bred in thee as nest of every vice. 

Chaucer. The Man of Latces Tale. 
Grisildi of this (God wot) ful innocence. 

That for hire shapen was all this array,— 

To fetchen water at a well is went, 

And Cometh home as sone as ever she may. 

Id. I'hc Clerkes Tale, 
And whan this VValt<n' saw hire patience, 

Hire glad cliere, and no .Malice at all, 

And lie s:o oKen hadde hire done offence. 

And she, ay, sade and constant as a wall. 
Continuing ever liirc innocence over all, — 

'J'his sturdy markis gan his herte dn.'Sse 
To rewe upon hire wiHy stedefastnesse. 

Chancer. The Clerkcs Tale. 
Jrniocent Paper 1 whom toociuell hand 
13id make the matter to avenge lier yre ; 

And, ere she could thy cause well understuml 
Did sacrifice unto the greedy fire. 

Spenser. Sotniet. 

So pure an innocent as (hat same lamh. 

Id. Faerie Qaeene. 

Innocents are excluded by natural defects. 

Hooker. 

It will help me nothing 
To phuid mine innocoice ; for that dye is on nm 
Which makes my whit’st part black. Shakspeure. 

If truth and upright uumcto/cv fall me. 

I’ll to the king my master. Id. Ilrnnj IT, 
I'hou hast killed the sweetest innocent. 

That e’er did lift up eye. Id. Othello. 

If murtherlng ijinocents he executing, 

Why, then thou art an executioner. 

Id. Ifen' n I I. 

Something 

You may rh^serve of him through me and wisdom, 
d’o other up a wf-ak, poor, innocent lamb, 

'J'o appe.rse an an^ry god. Id. Macbeth. 

I urge this eliildhood proof, 

IJecause what follows is pure innocence. 

Shakspeare. 

Good madam, keep y<nirsfdf within yourself: 

'fhe man is innocent . Id. Antoni^ and Cleopatra, 
The blow which shakes a wall, or heats it down, 
and kills men, hath a greater effect on the mind than 
that which penetrates into a mud wall, and doth little 
harm ; for that innocnonsness of the effect makers, 
that, although in itszdf it he as great as the other, 
yet ’tis little observed. /hg/u; on Bodies. 

Innoxious flames are often seen on the hair of men’s 
heads and horses’ manes. 

Halls at his feet lay innocently dead. Cowley. 
Simplicity and spotless innocence. Milton. 

Animals that can innniiously digest these poisons, 
become antidotal to the poison digested. 

Broune's Valf^nr Krrours 
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We may safely use purgatives, they biung benign, 
and of innoxious qualities. Id, 

Whether (juails, from any peculiarity of constitu- 
tion, do innocently feed upon hellebore, or rather 
.sometimes but medically use the same. Browne. 

What comfort does overflow the devout soul, from 
a consciousness of its own innocence d.\\ A integrity ! 

Tillotsnn. 

We laugh at the malice of apes, as well as at the 
innocence of children. I'einpLe. 

'I'he peasant, innocent of all these ills. 

With crooked ploughs the fertile fallows tills, 

And the rourui year witli daily labour fills. 

Dryden . 

'I'he most dangerous poisons, skilfully managed, 
may be made not only innocuous, but of all other 
medicines the most effectual. Orew. 

The air was calm and serene; none of those tu- 
multuary motions and conflicts of vapours, which 
the mountains and the wands cause in ours ; ’twas 
suited Ao a goklen age, and to the first innocency of 
nature. Burnet's I'hrorii. 

The humble and contented man pleases himself 
innocentlif and easily, whih* the ambitious man at- 
tempts to please others sinfully and difficultly. 

South. 


riu' spear 

Sung innocent, and spent its force in air. 

Tope. 

Stranger to civil and religious rage, 

Tlie good man walked innoxions through his age. 

Id. 

Sent by the better genius of the niglit, 

Innoxious gleaming on the horse's mane, 

'I’he nu.geor sits. 'r/ionisou's Autumn. 

Sweet harmonist ! and heniitiful as sweet ! 

And young as heauliful ! and soft as young ! 

And gay us soft ! and innocent as gay ! 

Yxmnfs Xiyht Thou<J!;hts. Xarcissii, 

Dear lovely bowers of innocence and ease. 

Seats of my youth, when every sport could please. 
How often iiave I loitesod o'er thy green, 

'Vhen liiimble happiness endeared each scene ! 

(ioldsmith's Deserted Villai^e. 
Hut many a crime deemed innocent on earth 
Is registered in heaven, and these no doiilit 
Have each a reward, with a cause annexed. 

Cow per. 

d'iiere lie long had dwelt, 

I'here his vNorn bosom and keen eye could melt 
O’er tlie innocence of that sweet child, 

His only shrine of feelings undefiied. 

Bifron. Don Juan, 

And girls of sixteen are thus far Socratic, 

Hut innoeenthi so, as Soi'rates. Id. 

iNNOCf-NT 1., was horn in Albany, and elected 
]*oj)e A. J ). 402. He condemned tlie Novatiana 
ami Helagians ; and died at Ravenna in 417. 
Some of his lipistles are extant. 

Innoci.nt III., wImisc name was originally 
Lothario Conti, was of a noble family, and born 
at Anagni in 1161. His learning procured him 
a eardinalship ; and be was chosen pope in 1 19B. 
He encouraged the Crusades; persecuted the 
Alhigenses ; put the kingdom of France under 
an interdict; and excommunicated John king of 
Fnglaiid. He died in 1216; andhis workswere 
printed at Cologne in 1575. 

Innocent V^., a Dominican friar, was archbi- 
.shop of I^yons, next a cardinal, and at last elected 
pope, in 1276, but died a few months after. His 
works on religion have been printed. 

Innocent VI., a native of France, V\as bishop 
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of Ostia, and a cardinal ; and in 13.52 was pro- 
moted to the papacy. lie was esteemed a man 
of great wisdom and liberality. Ilis letters have 
been printed. lie died m 1.362. 

Innocents’ Day, a festival of the Romish 
Church, observed on December 28th, in memory 
of the massacre of the innocent children by the 
command of Herod. The Creek church in their 
calendar, and the Abyssinians cf Ethiopia in their 
offices, commemorate 14,000 infants on this oc- 
casion. 

It was anciently the custom to have dances in 
the churches on this day, wherein were children 
who represented bisho[>s, by way of derision, as 
some suggest, of the episcopal dignity ; though 
others, with more probability, su|)pose it done 
in honor of the innocence of childhood. 

By a canon of the council of Cognac, held in 
1260, these w'cre expressly forbidden ; but they 
were not wholly suppresed in France before the 
year 1444, when the doctors of the Sorbonne 
addressed a spirited letter on this subject to all 
the bishops of the kingdom. 

TNNDMTNATI, nameless, a title by which 
the acadeinists of Parma distinguish themselves. 
Most cities in Italy have an academy, and each 
ha:^ its_ proper name. Thus those at Parma en- 
title themselves (ili innoininati, as if it was their 
character to have no name at all. 

1N'N( )VA3'E, u. a. \ Fr. ijuiover ; Lat. t«- 

Innova'tion, 71. s, ^ novo. Tobriuginsome- 

Innova'’t()u, 77. .s. ) tiling unknown before; 

to change by introducing novelties. Innov.ition, 
change. Innovator, an introducer of novelties. 

'Flu; love of tilings ancient doth argue stayedness ; 
but levity and want of e.xperience maketh apt unto 
in towa lions. Hooker. 

j attach thee as a traitorous innovator^ 

A foe to the publick weal. 

^luikspeo re. Coriolo >< us. 

He that will not apply new remedies, must expect 
new evils ; for time is the grenti'st iunovutor : and if 
time of course alter things to tne wor.se, and wisdom 
and council shall not alter them to the better, what 
^.hall be the end ? Baeou's V.ssoifs. 

It were good that men in inooralious would follow 
the example of time itself, wliich indeed innoroteth 
gK'atly, but (juietly and by degrees. hi. 

Men pursue some few principles which they have 
chanced upon, and care not to innovate, which draws 
unknown inconveniences. Bacon. 

Former things 

Are set aside like abdicated kings ; 

And every moment alters what is done, 

And innovates some aet till then unknown. 

Dniden . 

Every man cannot distinguish betwixt pedantry 
and poetry ; every man therefore is not fit to inno- 
vate. Id. 

He counsels them to detest and persecute all in- 
novators of divine worship. South. 

From his attemiits upon the civil power, he pro- 
ceeds to innovate God’s worship. Jd. 

Curse on the mnovativ^ hand attempts it, 

Remember him the villain righteous Heaven 

In thy great day of vengeance ! 

Howe's Jane Shore. 

Great changes may be made in a government, yet 
the foiTn continue ; but large intervahs of time must 
pass between every such innovation, enough to make 
b of a piece with the constitution. 


INO 

INNUEN^DO, 7E 5. Lut. innuendo from iti- 
nuo. An oblique hint. 

As if the commandments, that reijulre olH*dience 
and forbid murder, were to lx; indicted for a libi!llous 
innue/ido upon all the great men that come to be con- 
f‘<^rned. L'Ksirange. 

Mercury, though employed on a quite contrary er- 
rand, owns it a marriage by an innuendo. Drxjden. 

Pursue yonr trade of scandal-picking, 

Your hints that Stella is no chicken ; 

^"our innnPTuloes wlien ymi tell ii.s, 

'J’liat Stella loves to talk with fellows. Swift. 

INNVIFdiTFL (i.e. the (Quarter of the Inn), 
a district or circle of Upper Austria, comprising 
the territory lying between the Danube, the 
Inn, and the Salza. It was ceded to Austria by 
Bavaria in tlie treaty of Tcschan in 1779; re- 
stored to Bavaria in 1810, but only retained till 
181.5. In that year also that part of the quarter 
of the 1 lausruek which Buonn parte had compelled 
Austria to cede to Bavaria was restored for an 
equivalent, and annexed to tliis circle; so that at 
jiresent its extent is 1270 square miles. The 
chief towns are Braiinau arul Scharding. The 
southern division, lying towards the duchy of 
Salzburg, is intersected liy vvell- wooded chains of 
mountains; and the tracts on the banks of the 
I >anube and tlie Inn are fertile in w-heat, barley, 
flax, and pasturage. Inliabitants aliout 200,000. 
INND'M EllABEE, adj. ^ Fr. innumerable ; 
Inno'mi.raulv, adv. L<it. in o.i\d numeral. 
Innij'meiioi s, adj . j Not to be counted 
for multitude ; without number. 

Ther was ner tresour, of terreslial richesse, — 

Nor precious stones, rekened innunierahell, — 

To be of comparison to your high godenesse ; 

Above al cretures, to me most amiable. 

Chancer. I'he Craft of I.oie'S. 
You have sent innumerable substance 
Fo furnish Rome, and to prepare the ways 
You have for dignities. 

Shakspeax'e. Henry I III 

'Fwould be some solace, yet, some little cheering, 
In this close dungeon of in numerous boughs. 

Milton. 

Cover me ye pines, 

\ e cedars with inniimeroble boughs 

Hide me, where I may never see them more. 

Id. 

F.aitliful found 

,\mong the faithless, faithful only he, 

Among innumerable false, unmoved, 

Fnshakc'ii, unseduced, unterrifyed. 

Ilis loyalty he kept, his love, his zeal. Id. 

In lines, wliich appear of an ecpial length, one 
may be longer than the other by iuniimerable parts. 

Locke, 

J take the wood, 

And in thick shelter of inuiimerous houghs, 

Enjoy the comfort gentle sleep allows. 

Pope's Odyssey. 

INO, in fabulous history, a daughter of Cad- 
mus and Harmonia, who nursed Bacchus. She 
married Athamas king of Thebes, after he had 
divorced Nephelc, by whom he bad two children 
Phryxu.s and llelle. Ino became mother of 
Melicerta and Learchus : and soon conceived an 
implacable haired against the children of Nephcle, 
because they were to ascend the throne in pre- 
ference to her own. Phryxusaiid llelle, inform- 
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eel of Ino*8 machinations, escaped to Colchis on tions for inoculating given ly Miller: — Choose a 
a ram with a golden fleece. Juno, jealous of smooth part of the stock ; then with your knife 
Ino’s prosperity, sent the fury Tisiphone to the make a horizontal cut across the rind of the 
house of Athainas ; who so maddened him that, stock, and from the middle of that cut make a 


taking Inoto be a lioness and her children whtdp.s, 
he pursued her and dashed her son Learchus 
against a wall. Ino, flying from his fury, threw 
herself from a higli rock into the sea with Meli- 
certa in her arms. Neptune pitied her fate, and 
made her a sea deity, afterwards called J.euco- 
tlioe. McUcerta became also a sea god, wor- 
shipped by tlic name of Paleinon. 

INOA, festivals in memory »>f Ino, celebrated 
yearly with sports and sacri flees at Corinth, at 
Megara (where she was first worshipped), and 
in Laconia. It w’as usual at the celebration to 
throw cakes of flour into a pond, which, if they 
sunk, were presages of prosperity, but of adversity 
if they swam on the surface. 

INOCARPLS, in botany: a genus of the 
monogynia order, and dccandria class of plants. 
COK. funnel-shaped : cal. l)ifid : the stamina are 
placed in a double series ; the fruit aiiionosper- 
nious plum. Species one only; 1. edulis a na- 
tiv'e of the South Sea Islands and of Amboyna. 

INOCd LATE, V. n. Sc v, a. \ Lat. i/iand ocu-' 

Lvorri A'TioN, 71. 5. \liiSy inocu/ufio. 

Lvoch (.Aiuii, n. j. i To propagate 

any plant by inserting its bud into another stock ; 
to practise inoculation : inoculation is practised 
upon all sorts of stone fruit, and upon oranges 
and jasmines. The practice of transplanting the 
small-pox, by infusion of the matter from ripened 
pustules into the veins of tjie un.infected, in 
hopes of procuring a milder sort than what fre- 
(piently comes by infection. — ^^nincy. I'he 
communication of the cow-[)ock by inoculation 
is called vaccination : inoculator, one that prac- 
tises inoculation of trees, or propagates small- 
pox or cow-puck by inoculation. 

VirtUf; cannot so inanilate our old stock, hut we 
shall relish of it. SlutkajHair. Hamlet. 

Nor are the ways alike in all 

How tc ineratf, how to inarulatt . 

Mail's r/rgi/. 

I’hv' stock is too much out of date, 

For tender plants t’ i/iocnlate. Cleaiflaitil . 

'A here lilies, in a lovely brown, 

I fti'calate carnation. A/. 

In thf! stem >1' Klaiana they all met, and came to 
be niL;ralte(i all upon one stock, most of them liy in- 

onilathni. HducI. 

Hut various are the w'ays to change the state, 

I’o plant, to bud, to graft, to inoculat'’. iJriidru. 

Now is the season for the budding of the orange- 
tree : inoculate, therefore at the commencement of 
this month. ICvelun. 

Had John a (iaddesden been now living, he W'ould 
have been at the head of the inoculators. 

Friend's History of ]*Iiiisirk. 

It is evident, hy inncutalion , that the smallest 
fjuantity of the matter, mixed with the blood, pro- 
duceth the disease. Arhuthuot. 

Inoculation, in gardening, is the art of insert- 
ing in th<‘ sUteks of fruit trees, &c., the buds of 
{.tbers of the same kind. It is a sort of grafting 
often had recourse to in the summer season for 
raising particular kinds of .stone fruit, and frequent- 
ly succeeds better tlian the common rnelliod. 
►‘See (iiiyviTiNG. The following are the direc- 


slit downwards, about two inches in length, in 
the form of a T ; but be careful not to cut too 
deep, lest you wound the stock : then having 
cut ofl* tlic leaf from the bud, leaving the foot- 
stalk remaining, make a. cross cut about half an 
ineli below the eye, anil with your knife slit off 
the bud, with part of the wood to it, Tliisdone, 
with your knife pull off that part of the wood 
which was taken with tliebud, observing whether 
the eye of the bud be left to it or not ; for all 
those l)uds which lose their eyes in stripping are 
>good for nothing : then, raising the bark of the 
stuck, thriust the bud therein, placing it smooth 
between the rind and the wood of tlie stock; and 
so having exactly fitted the hud to the stock tie 
them closely round, taking care not to bind 
round tlie eye of the bud. When the buds above 
mentioned have been inoculated three or four 
weeks, and those vvhich are fresh and plump 
are joined, loosen the bandage, wbicb, if it be 
not done in time, will injure if not destroy tlie 
bud. In Marcli following cut off the stock slop- 
ing, about three inches above the bud, and to 
what i.s left fasten the slioot which proceeds from 
the bud : but this must continue no longer than 
one year; after which tlic stock must be cut off 
close above the bud. The time for inoculating 
is from the middle of June to tlie middle of Au- 
gust : but the most proper time is when the buds 
are formed at the extremity of the same year’s 
shoot, which is a sign of their liaving finished 
their spring growth. The first sort commonly 
inoculated is the a|)ricot; and the last the orange 
tree, vvhich should never lie done till the end of 
August . In doing this, always make choice of 
cloudy weather; for if it be done in tlie middle 
i.if the day, wlitm the weather is hot, the shoots 
will perspire so fast, as to leave the buds desti- 
tute of moisture. 

Inoct uATioN, in medicine, is a term generally 
applied to the })raetice of infusing llie matter 
from ripened pustules in small-pox into uninfect- 
ed persons, in order to give that disease in a mild 
form, and thus to ])rotect from the natural attacks. 
As to the origin of the art of inoculating the 
small-pox, as wifll as the time and place in which 
it was performed, they are equally unknown to 
all by wliom the practice is adopted. Accident 
proliably gave rise to it. Pylarini says, that 
among the Turks it was not attended to except 
among the meaner sort. No mention is made of 
it by any of the ancient Arabian medical writers 
that are known in Europe ; and the physicians 
will) are natives in and about Arabia assert^ that 
nothing is to be found regarding it in any of tliose 
of a more modern date. Until the beginning of the 
eighteenth century all the accounts we have of 
inoculating the small-pox are merely traditional. 

It is also remarkable that before Pylarini’s letter 
to the Royal Society in 1701, and for several 
years after, this practice was not taken notice of 
by the most iiujuisitive travellers. The first ac- 
counts we have concerning inoculation are from | 
two Italian physicians, viz. Pylarini and Timom; I 
whose letters on the subject may be seen in the 
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Philosophical Transactions. The first is dated sort of ilio sin:dl-pox, goes to the bed of the sick 
A. I). 1701 ; the next A. D. 1713. Dr. Williams person, if lie is old enough ; or if a child to one 
of Haverfordwest, however, who wrote upon ino- of his relations, and speaks to him as follows: 
culation in 1725, proved, that it had been prae- ‘ 1 am come to buy the small-j)ox.’ The answer 
tised in Wales, though in form somewhat differ- is, ‘ Buy if you please.’ A sum of money is ae- 
ent, for upwards of 200 years. In the Highlands cordingly given, and one, three, or five pustules, 
of Scotland, and some of the adjacent isles, Dr. for the number must always be odd, and not ex- 
Alexander Monro informs us, that the custom ceedingiive, are extracted whole, and full of matter, 
through ages past has been, to put their children These are immediately rubbed on the skin of the 
to bed with those who labored under a favorable outside of tin; hand between tlie forehngt?r and 
small-pox, and to lie worsted llireads about their the thumb; and this sidhees to produce die dis- 
children’s wrists, after having drawn tliem (!ase. The same custom obtains in Algiers, Tunis, 
througli variolous {mstiilcs. According to Dr. Tripoli, and other countries. Very similar to 
liu.ssel, the Arabians assert, that the inoculation this custom is that in Arabia, where on some 
of the sinall-pox has been the common custom of fleshy pai t tliey make several punctures with a 
their ancestors, and that they have no doubt of needle imbrued in variolous matter, taken from 
its being as ancient as the disease itself. In pustules of a favorable kind. Here they buy the 
1717 lady Mary Wortley Montague (uid her son smali-pox too, as follows : the child to be inoeu- 
inocLiIated at Constantinople, at the age of six lated carries a few raisins, dates, sugar-plums, or 
years; he had hut few pustules, and soon rcco- such like: and, showing to tlie child from wliom 

vered. In Ajiril 1721 inoculation was .success- tlie matter is to he taken, asks how many pocks 

fully tried on siw'cn condemned criminals in lie will give in cxcliange { The bargain beiiv 

Loiuion. In 1721 i/ady Mary Montague had a made, tlu?y proceed to tlie operation. The 

daughter of six years old inoculated in tins is- Arabs say that any fleshy part is proper; hut 
land ; soon after which the cliildren of the royal generally they insert the matter between the fore- 
family that had not had the small-pox were mo- finger and thumb on the outside of the hand, 
ciliated with succes.s : then followed some of the The Georgians insei'i tin? matter on the fore-arm. 
ni’hility, and the practice soon prevailed. The Armenians introduce the matter on the two 

The practice of inoculation having obtained thighs. In Whih's the practice may he termed 
in every jiart of the world, it may he grateful, at infriefion of the srnall-[)OX. Tliere some of (lie 
least to curiosity, to have a general account of dry pustules are procured by purchase, and are 
the diflereiit modes that are and have been adopt- rubbed hard upon the naked arm or leg. The 
yd in that practice. Inoculation with the lilood practice in some places is to prick tlu' skin he- 
of variolous jiatierits has l>eeu tried without etfect : tween some of the fingers, by means of two small 
tlie \.iriolous matter alone produces the di.sease. nccdl«‘S joined to one anoth'*r; and, after having 
The application of the variolous matter takes rubbed a little of tlic matter on the spot, a eirt.’lo 
place in a sensible part only ; the activity of the is made by means of several punctures of the 
virus is such, that the smallest atom, though im- bigness of a common pustule, aiidmatier is again 
perceptible to any of our sense.s, conveys the rubbed over it. The operation is finished by 
disease its well as the largi'st (juautity. Hence dressing the wound with lint. Incisions have 
the most olivious method is tlii' prick of a needle been mailo in the arms and legs, and thread, col- 
or the point of a lancet dijijied in the matter of a ton, or lint, previously dijijied in the variolous 
variolous pustule. Colton or thread is used, that matter, was lodged in them. The practiia; of 
is previoiisly rubbed w ith jiowdered variolous some is to liulhc the feet in warm water, and then 
scales; this thread is drawn with a needle through seiaire lint dipped in tlu? variolous matter on the 
the entis, hut not left in. d'his is tin* method in instep, or other part of the foot where the skin is 
^ome parts of the Hast Indies. The I ndians pa.ss thin. Others apply a small blistering plaster; 
tin* thia ad on the oiitsiile of the hand, hetwa‘t*ii and, when (he scarf-skin is elevated and slipped 
any of the fingers, or hetweeii the fore iinger and off, the variolous inaltcr is applied to the surface 
thumb. The Thessalian women inoculate in the of the true skin, rind ronHiicd there by a little 
forehead and chin. Some abrade the scarf-skin, lint or jilaster. Scratcliing the skin w ith a pin 
and riih in the jiowdered dry scabs which fall or needle, and tlieii rubbing the part willi lint, 
from the pustules of patients with the small-pox. previously dipped in variolous matter, is the 
Alany of the Greek women make an obliijue custom in some jdaccs. The Highlanders rub 
punetuie with a needle, on the middle of the top some part of the skin with fresh matter, or diji 
of the forcliead, on (*acli cheek, the chin, each worsted in variolous matter, and tie about the 
metacarpus, and each metatarsus; then drop in children’s wrists. Tliey observe, tliat it fresh 
<"!Vch a little of the pus just taken warm from a matter is applied a lew* days successively, the 
patient, and luought in a .servant’s liosom. infection is more certain than by one application. 
Others make severaf little wounds with a needle 1 laving thus given a brief history of the jiraclice, 
in one, two, or niori* places in the skin, till some we must refer the nnalical reader to the articles 
drops of blood ensue ; th(*ii tlie ojieralor pours a Mkoicim: and JSm.vi.i.-Box, w'hero the compara- 
(Irop of warm jms fresh from a jmstule, and live merits of inoculation w ill be brought forward 
niixcs it with the blood as it issues out ; then (he in a more detailed nmiiiuir. 

'Wound is eovi'red by some with a bandage, by Inocui.ation, V-vccune. See \ accination 

^'thers with half a walnut shell jilaceil with its and Sm A i.i.-Ih)X. 

eoncave side over each orifict*. In some jiarts INO'DOllATK, m//. ( Tat. in and odor. 

f^niindostaii the person who intends to be inocu- I no'oorous, ndj. S Having no scent; not 

luted, having found a house wlicre there is agood perecj)tible by the nose. 
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Whites are more inodorate than flowers of tlie same 
kind coloured. Bacon's Natural lUstoru. 

The white of an egg is a viscous, unactive, insi- 
pid, inodorous liquor. Arhuthnot on Aliments. 

INOb'FK.N'Sl VE, adj. ^ Lat. in and offensns. 
Tnoffen'sivei.y, > Giving no scandal, 

In<'ffkn'siveni:ss, ?i. s. j uneasiness, or dis- 
pleasure ; harmless; innocent; unembarrassed: 
in a manner free from injury; without stop or 
obstruction. 


Whctlu^r the sun predominant in lieaven 
Itise on the earth, or earth rise on the sun ; 

He from the East his flaming road begin, 

Or slie from West her sihmt course advance 
With inoffensive pace that spinning sleeps 
On h(^r soft axle. Milton . Paradise Lost. 

Erom hence a passage broad. 

Smooth, easy, inoffensive, down to hell. 

Milton. 


For drinlc the grape 

She crushes, inoffensive most. Id. 

AVitli whatever gall thou set’st thyself to write, 
'I'hy inoffensive satires never bite. Dnjden. 

Should infants have taken otfence at any thing, 
mixing pleasant and agre(>able appearances with it, 
must be used, ’till it he grown inoffensive to them. 

Locke. 


Hark, how the cannon, inojfensive now. 

Gives signs of gratulation. Phillips. 

A stranger, inojfensive, unprovoking. 

Fleetwood. 

However inoffensive, we may l.'C in other parts of 
our conduct, if we are found wanting in this trial of 
our love, we shall be disowned by God as traitors. 

]f Offers. 

To gratify an ambitious profligate, inojfensive na- 
tions are invaded, enslaved, or exterminated. 

Beattie. 


INOFIMC TOUS, adj, Lat. in and officium. 
Not civil ; not attentive to the accommodation 
of otliers. 

TNOPHNATE, (ulj. Eh”, inopinc ; Lat. inopi- 
natus. Not expected. 

INC P PORT UN EV, adj. Lat. inopportunus. 
Unseasonable ; inconvenient. 

iN(.)R'DlNAU V, 71. s.^ I^^at. in and o/dniatus. 
Tnor'iunate, rn/;. /irregularity; disor- 
In’Or'dixateey, adv. xder; (it is better to 
, Tnor'dinateness, 7E s. i use inordination, 
Tnorio xa'tio.v, u. s. ^ which is a. deviation 
from right or order) : inordinate, irregular; in- 
temperate ; beyond prescribed limits. 

rbc.se, people were wisely brought to allegiance ; 
but, being straight left unto their own inordinate life, 
they forgot what before they were taught. Spenser. 

As soon as a man desinis any thing inordinately, 
he is presently disquieted in himself. Taylor. 

From inordinate love and vain fear comes all un- 
quieiucss of spirit. Id. duide to Devotion. 

Thence raise 

At last distempered, discontented thoughts ; 

Vain hopes, vain arms, inoi'dinaie desires, 

Hlown up with high conceits, engendering pride. 

Milton. 

Reason in man obscured, or not obeyed. 
Immediately inordinate desires 
And upstart passions catch the government 
From reason, and to servitude reduce 
Man till then free. Id. Paradise Liwf. 

Schoolmen and casuists, having too much philo- 
sophy to clear a lye from that intriiisick inordination 
and deviation from riglit reason, inherent in the na>. 
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ture of it, held tliat a lye was absolutely and uni- 
versally «inful. South. 

They become very sinful by the excess, whicl 
were not so in their nature : that inordinacy sets 
them in opposition to God’s designation. 

Government of the Tongue. 

INORGAN'ICAL, adj. In and organical. 
Void of organs or instrumental parts. 

We come to the lowest and most inorganical parts 
of matter. Locke. 

INOSAHCION, a name given by some ol 
the ancient Greek and Roman authors to a pe- 
culiar species of emerald, called also the Chal- 
cedoiiiati emerald. The great distinction of this 
from the other species of this gem was, that it 
liad thick veins in it, which gave peculiar re- 
fractions and reflections to the light ; and, though 
the stone was in itself green, yet when viewed 
in side lights these veins gave the stones all the 
various colors of the rainbow. 

1N()S'CULATE% V. ti. ^ Lat. in and oscuhiyn. 

Inoscula'tion, n.s. S To unite by conjunc- 
tion of extremities. 

The almost infinite ramifications and inosculations 
of all the several sorts of vessels may easily be de- 
tected by glasses. Pay. 

I’his fifth conjugation of nerves is branched by 
inosculating with nerves. 

Derham ’s Physico- Theology . 

IN'QUEST, n.s. E>. etiqueste ; Lat. inquiro. 
JudicuU enquiry or examination; inquiry ; search ; 
study. In law^, the impiest of jurors, or by 
jury, is the most usual trial of all causes, both 
civil and criminal ; for in civil causes, after proof 
is made on either side, so much as each part 
thinks good for himself, if the doubt be in the 
fact, it is referred to the discretion of twelve in- 
different men, impannelled by the sheriff ; and as 
they bring in their verdict so judgment passes : 
for the judge saith the jury finds the facts thus; 
then is the law thus, and so we judge. — Cowcl. 

This is the laborious and vexatious inquest that 
the soul must make after science. South. 

What confusion of face shall we be under, when 
that grand inquest begins ; when an account of our 
opportunities of doing good, and a particular of our 
use or misuse of them, is given in ! Alterbury. 

Inouest. See Coroner. 

IN(^U1'ELTIJT)E, n.s. Fr. inqiiktude ; Lat. 
inquieludo, inquivtus. Disturbed state ; want of 
cjuiet ; attack on the quiet. 

Having had such experience of his fidelity and 
observance abroad, he found himself engaged in 
honour to support him at home from any farther in- 
quietude. Wolion. 

Iron, that has stood long in a window, being thence 
taken, and by a cork balanced in water, where it may 
have a free mobility, will bewray a kind of inquietude 
and discontentment till it attain the former position. 

Id. 

The youthful hero, with returning light. 

Rose anxious from the’ inquietudes of night. 

Pope. 

IN'QUINATE, v. a. > Latin inquino. To 

Inquina'tion, n. s. 3 pollute or corrupt. 

1'heir causes and axioms are so full of imagination, 
and so infected with the old received theories, as they 
are mere inquinatio7is of experience, and concoct it 
not. Bacon 
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The middle action, which produceth sue}* i]ii{)er- 
f(;ct bodies, is fitly called by some of the ancients 
tfiquinalum , or inconcoction, which is a kind of pu- 
trefaction. Id. 


An old opinion it was, that tlu; ibis feeding opon 
serpents, that venomous food so iiujuinated their oval 
conceptions, that they sometimes came forth in ser- 
pentine shapes. Browne. 


INQUIRhV, v.7i.kv. a. 
Inqi’i'iiable, adj. 
InquTrer, 71. s. 
Inqt/i'ry, n.s. 
iNQuisn'roN, 71. s. 
Jnquis'itivf., adj. 

Inqi is'-itively, adv. 

InQI 1^'iTIVENESS, 71. s. 
InQLIIS'iTOR, 71. s. 


F r. enquirer ; T.at. 
i 77 q u irOy inquis it in. 
To ask about; to 
seek out ; to call 
-by name: inquirer, 
one who interro- 
gates or makes 
search: inquiry, an 
interrogation ; a 


search by question : inquisition, a judicial iu- 
(juiry ; examination or discussion : in law, a 
manner of proceeding in criminal matters; the 
court established in some countries subject to 
the pope for the detection of heresy : inquisi- 
tive, curious; busy; active to pry into any 
thing: inquisitor, one who examines judicially ; 
an officer in the popish court of inquisition. 
Inquire is used with other words and has several 
meanings. 

To ask questions; to make search; to (ixert 
curiosity on any occasion : with of before the 
person asked. 


To make examination. 

Awful Hhudamanthus rules the state: 

He hears and judges each committed crime, 
Inqnire.^i into the manner, place, and time. 

Dn^den. 

When inqiiisition was made of the matter, it was 
found out. . Ksth. ii. 23. 

When he maketh inquisition for blood, he remem- 
bereth tbem: he forgetteth not the cry of the humhlc. 

Psdlni ix. 12. 

The men which were sent from Cornelius had 
made inquiry for Simon’s house, and stood hefore 
the gate. Acts. 

An husbond sliuld not been inqiiisitif. 

Chaucer. I'rologue to the Milleres I'ule. 

Ne any then shall after it inquire 
Ne any mention shall thereof remaine, 

Jlutwhat this verse, that never shall cx])ire. 
Shall to you purchase with her thankless pain. 

S])enser. Son net. 

f’anute had his portion from the rest, 
d'he which ho called Canntium, for his hire. 

Now {’antiuiii, which Kent we conimordy iiKjnii'r. 

Sj)enser. 

IMy boy at eighteen years became inquisitire 
After his brother. Shukspeure. Coined ij of t'eronr.'^. 

With much severity and strict inquisition, wcic 
punished the adherents and leaders of the lat(^. n;- 
bels. Jhicon's Henrii f II. 

In these particulars 1 have played myself the in- 
quisitor, and find nothing contrary to religion or 
manners, but rather medieinable. Id. Lssuys. 


You have oft heard inqiuieu 

After the shepherd that complained of love. 

Shukspeure. 

We will call the damsel and inquire 2 .t hermoutli. 

Genesis 

Herod inquired. c/‘ them diligently. 

Matthew. 

'I'hey begnn to inqtiire among themselves, which 
of them it was that should do this thing. 

I /like xxii. 23. 

He sent Hadoram to king David, to inquire c/'his 
welfare. 1 Chron. xviii. 10. 

It is a subject of a very noble inquiry, to inquire 
o/ the more subtile perceptions; for it is another key 
to open nature, as well as the house. Bacon. 

It is used with into when something is already 
imperfectly known. 

d'he step-dame poison for the son prepares, 

'I'he son inquires into his father’s years. 

Dry den . 

It may deserve our best skill to inquire into those 
rules, by which we may guide our judgment. 

South. 

Sometimes with of. 

Under their grateful shade .Fneas sat; 

His left young Pallas kept, fixed to his side. 

And oft uf winds inquired, and of the tide. 

Dry den's /Kneid. 

Witlj o/i^crwhcn something is lost or missing; 
m which case^br is likewise used. 

Inquire for one Saul of l arsus. 

Acts ix. 11. 

They are more in danger to go out of the way, 
who are marching under a guide that will mislead 
diem, than he that is likelier to be prevailed on to 
inquire after the right way. TAwke. 

With about when fuller intelligence is de- 
sired. 

To those who inquired about me, my lover would 
answer, that I was an old dcoeiident upon his fa- 
niily. Swift. 


We were willing to make a pattern or pr('cedcnt of 
an exact inquisition. Id. Nuturul Ilislorn. 

This idleness, together with fear of imminent mis- 
chiefs, have Ix'cn the cause that the Irish were ever 
(he most inquisitive people after news of any nation 
in the world. Davies. 

'I’hough it may be impossible to recollect every 
failing, yet you are so far to exercise an inquisition 
upon yourself, as, by observing lesser particulars, 
you may the l)etter discover what the corruption of 
your nature sways you to. Diiilor. 

What’s good doth open to the inquirers stand, 

And itself offers to the accepting liaud. Denham. 

What satisfaction may lie obtainetl from those 
viohmt disputers and eager inquirers into what day 
of the month the world began I 

Browne's Vidgar Erronrs. 

3’hough he thought Inquisitiveness an uncomely 
guest, he could not but ask who she was. Sidney. 

His old sliaking sire. 

Inquisitive of hglits, still longs in vain 
d’o find him in the number of the slain. 

Dryden. 

'I’hen what the Gallick arms will do. 

Art anxiously inquisitive to know. Id. 

Minos, the strict inquisitor appears, 

And lives and crimes with his assessors hears. 

Id. 

This is a question only of inquirers, not disputers, 
who neither affirm nor deny, but examine. f.ocke. 

This exax'tness is absolutely necessary in inquiries 
after philosophical knowledge, and in controversies 
about truth. bi. 

Curiosity in children nature has provided, to re- 
move that ignorance they were born with ; whicii, 
without this busy inquisitiveness, will make them 
dull. 

A Dutch ambassador, entertaining the king of 
Siam with the particularities of Holland, which he 
was inquisitive after, told him that the water would, 
in cold weather, be so hard that men walked upon 
It. 

.Judgment or opinion, in a icmoter sense, may he 
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called invention ; as when .i jnd^e or a physician 
makes an exa('t <iru into any caust;. Ihrw. 

Providence, deliveriniJ!: j^reat conclusions to ns, de- 
signed to excite our curiosity and iniftiisiliveitcss after 
the methods by which tilings were brought to pass. 

Ihiinet. 

It can be no duty to write his lieart upon his fore- 
head, and to give all the itnjuisitii'c and malicious 
world a survey of those thoughts which it is the pre- 
togative of (iod Only to know. Soulh. 

Heights that seorn our prospei'f, and depths in 
whieli reason will never touch the bottom, yet surely 
the jileasure arising from thence is great and noble ; 
for as much as tiny afford perpc'tuai matter to the 
iiKptisitivrncss, of liumau reason, and so are large 
enough for it to take its full scope and range in. 

They cailnot hear with the impertinent qiieslions 
of a young 'DKjiiisilii'e and sprightly genius. 

U’u//.s i>n the MimL 

d'he whole neighbouiliood grew iiiqiiisidir aficr 
my name and cliaraeler. Addi^iui's Sptu'hilor. 

Wlien, strict ii/piiritii:; from herself he found 

Slu! was the same, the daughter of his frietid, 

Of bountiful Ai'.isto , who can speak 

'i'he mingled passions that surprised his heart, 

And through his veins in shiv’ring transport ran? 

/ homsoH ’.s .1 u / It ui n . 

But if there is any writer whose genius can em- 
bellish impropriety, and whose authority can make 
error venerable, Ills works are the proper objects of 
eritiiMl . JoIdi lion's. Rniiihler. 

TIui 1nqi;jsi I ION, called also, Viy u sbockii)<g 
misnomer, the Holy Office, is ai\ ecclesiastical 
tribunal which bus been established in modern 
times in several catholic countries and their de- 
pendencies, for the discovery and punishment of 
heretics and infidels, i. e. of all persons supposed 
to entertain opinions contrary to the decisions of 
the chur^li of Home. 

The rise of this cruel institution is to be traced 
to liioso times wlicii persecution was general 
throughout the civilistal world. Some writers 
<Iate its origin as early as the council of Verona, 
whicii was held in 1184, and in which pope Jai- 
dus commissioned the bishops to olilain all pos- 
sible informaliori of persons suspected of heresy, 
&.C., and described similar degrees of this crime 
to those which the Holy Office afterwards acted 
upon. Hut it is more commonly <la(ed from a per- 
secution of the Waldenses in the beginning of 
the tliirteenth century. 

At this period (in 1203) Innocent JH. had 
commissioned Peter de Castelnau, and Ralph, 
monks of the order of Citeaux, and of tlie mo- 
nastery of Fortfroide, in Narbonnese Gaul, to 
preach against the heresies of that sect, and he 
shortly aftor named three pontifical legates; em- 
lowering them to call on the French king Philip 
J. and all ])rince3 and nobles to prosecute and 
banish heretics wherever they were fovmd. 
Among other ecclesiastical associates whom they 
selected wms Dominic de Guzjnan, a canon of the 
order of St. Augustine; ‘ a man,' says a Spanish 
writer, ‘ to w horn we owe two most important 
blessings, the rosary and the holy office.' 

Hut the Catholic bishops were from ilie first 
jealous of this mission, and several of the great 
feudal chiefs of Provence and Narbonne refused 
to obey the orders of the legates. Among tlie 
most refractoiy and most powerful of the lalter 
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was Raymond VJ. count of Toulouse, and in his 
dorninioiis Peter de (.’aslclnau was assassinated, 
as it is .said, by the Alhigenses, and beatified in 
1208. The able and aspiring pontiffinow called 
on all the neighbouring jiowers to assist him in 
pouring forth the vcugisiiicc of the church ; and 
to march into the lierctical district. All obstinate 
heretics were placed at the disposal of Simon de 
iMontfort, commarulev of this crusade: the whole 
race of the Waldenses and Alhigenses were or- 
dered to he jnirsued with fire and sword ; neither 
sex, age, nor condition was spared ; the coimlry 
became a wilderness, arul the towns heajis of 
smoking ruins, ihinion and remission of sins 
were promised by the papal bull ‘to all those 
who would take up arms to mvaaige tlie said 
murder ; and since wt: air not to keep faith n ith 
those who do not keep it with Go(f' it added, 

‘ wc would have all to unflerstaiid that every 
person vvlio is bound to tlie said carl Haymond, 
by oath of allegiance or by any other way, is ab- 
solved by apostolical authority fiom such obliga- 
tions, and It is lawful for any Pomaii Catholic to 
persecute the said carl and to seize upon his 
country, &c.’ ‘ We exhort you,’ continued this 

famous hull, Go destroy tiio wicked heresy of 
the Alhigenses, and to do this with more rigor 
than you would use towards the Saraecns them- 
selves: persecute tliem with a strong hainl.’ The 
agents employed wen; worthy of their vigorous 
sovereign liead, tlie pontilT. ‘Spare none,’ said 
the abbot of Citeaux to those who reipiircd a 
mark to distinguish the (hitholic; from the heretic. 

‘ Spare none ; God will he able to distinguish 
liis own umoug tlie slain.' 

Such was tlie era of tlie inquisition, and the 
objects in aid of which it was first established. 
Dominic was constituted the first imjuisilor- 
gencral. Innocent 111. had scarcely given thi.s 
institution a formal existence before ho was 
summoned to a higher tribunal. Dominic in fiict 
had only proceeded to Thoulouse to decide upon 
the religious order which he would wish to as- 
sociate witli himself in the institution, when the 
pope <]ied Ihtli uf .luly 1218 : his clioice of the 
Augustines was apjnoved by Iloiioriuson the 22nd 
of December of that year. 

The emperor Frederic II. gave the constitution 
of the society tiie form of civil law at his coro- 
nation ; and, in 1224, the inquisitors were busy 
at Padua; but in Narbonne they had not suc- 
ceeded to the expectation of the pope ; and Louis 
\T1I. j)ut himself at the head of an army against 
the Alhigenses to expedite this holy work. 

Gregory IX. gave the institution its final form ; 
and in 1233 it was fully established in Fiance by 
bt. Loui.s, and in the four Christian kingdoms of 
Sjiain. 

The council held at Thoulouse, in the year 
1229, by Romanus, cardinal of St. Angelo, and 
pope’s legate, had already erected in every city a 
council of inquisitors, consisting of one priest 
and three laymen. 

The operations of a tribunal conducted by 
.such men, and meeting with no eft'ective oppo- 
sition, were too rayiid to last long. The inqui- 
sition became useless at Thoulouse for want of 
licretics to condemn. In its infant essay it had 
strangled the serpents that surrounded its cradle; 
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but the hydra of heresy (as tlie lloiiianistsdelightto 
call it) was growing ujp for its rnalurer laliors. 
Its laws, rules, and devices, were laid up there- 
fore as a part of the papal artillery. I'ope In- 
nocent IV. siipportetl it as a hivorite ally, aixl 
established perinaiient tribunals, on the plan of 
that of d'lioulouse, over almost the whole of Italy 
exceiit Naples, where it never gaineil admittance. 
It was early imported into the Spanish kingdom 
of Arragon, bordering on the province where it 
(uiginated. Wherever the inquisitors were sent 
they created an alarm like that of an invading 
army; and, notwithstanding the bigotry and 
prostrate submission of the age, the cruelty, in- 
sulting arrogance, and intolerable oppression of 
these ghostly father.s, excited insurrection and 
tumult in almost every town which they garri- 
soni'd for the faith. The bishops, who saw in 
these Gstablisliments the ruin of their authority in 
matters of doctrine, remonstrated against their 
usurpation ; and the jirinccs, who claimed the 
privilege of burning their own heretics, saw with 
pain an encr()a(‘hm(}nt on their jircrogativii by 
the troops of the holy see. The spirit of (diris- 
tendom was however pretty well subdued for 
two centuries; and tlio irujiiisition had not much 
oil their hands, from the extirjiation of the Alhi- 
genses to the dawn of the Keformation and the 
peiseeution of the Moors mikI Jews in Spain. 

Their (.’atholic maji'sties, Ferdinand and Tsa- 
liella, now resolved that they would have none 
but ('at holies in their dominions, and that it was 
necessary, for the glory of (hxl and the prospe- 
rity of their reign, to make all their Jewish and 
Moorish subjects hypocrit(‘s, exiles, or martyrs, 
'riu* resjiccl paid \>y the (piceu to the counsels of 
Torquemada, makes us almost forget llu^ as.sist- 
ance slie lent to (hilumbus : yet on tlie whole 
she was certainly unwilling to be his instrument. 
It was easy liy a perfidious and savage edict to 
drive these unhappy people into the church; but 
it w’as not so easy to drive them out of their pre- 
judices and habits. To save their lives, their 
fortunes, and their families, they made an open 
profession of a religion which, disgraced and fal- 
sified as it was by its ministers, they aldiorred ; 
hut in secret they cherished their own faith, and 
liractised their own rites. dJie mass, the cross, 
and tlie image, were the objects of their j>nblic 
veneration, but t!ic stolen devotions of the mosque 
and the synagogue had their hearts and atfec- 
iions. The Moor with hi.s face towards Mecca 
pronounced the Ave Maria; .and the .lew, while 
he faster! in Lent, w'as consoled by the considera- 
tion that it gave him an interval in which at least 
he was exempt from attesting his sincerity by 
devouring pork. It was necessary therefore to 
establish the inquisition, in order to lakecognizanee 
I ol these dangerous and daring apo.state.s, in those 
parts of Spain where it did not before exist, and 
to inspire it with new activity and energy in those 
provinces whose faith was to be for ever under 
its protection. 

Torquemada, a Dominican fiiar, and a fit 
successor of the preaching and per.S(?cu(ing 
founder of the order, confessor to the queen, the 
man by whose advice this measure was under- 
taken, obtained a bull from Sixtus IV., in the 
year 1483, appointing him inquisitor-general of 


all Spain, and confirming tlie extension of the 
inquisition to ( !astilc, where it had been esta- 
blished three years befon;. The inquisitorial 
regulations still in force are principally those 
ap[)rnved of by Tonpiemada, and a council of 
Ins nomination. Sixteim tribunals of the faith 
were established in the ditferent provinces of 
Spain, subject to a supreme council at Madrid, 
in which tlic inquisitor-general presided; and to 
these tribunals, beside tlie regular oflic^rs neccs- 
.sary to conduct tlicir processes, were attached, 
as appeared in a subsequent reign, more than 
20,000 constables or familiars, who, as a reli- 
gious police, watched over the conduct, opinions, 
aiul expressions of all ranks of the peujile, and, 
togetlier with numerous swarms of monks, 
priests, and confe.ssors, acted as arms or feelers 
to these fl readful associations of intolerance. 
As the headstrong eiithusiasni, the callous heart, 
required in an inquisition, are most consistent 
•vVith a narrow cajiacity and limited information, 
so the gros.sest ignorance and most absurd fatuity 
appeared in the cruel and arbitrary proceedings 
of these ghostly fathers ; the opinions and senti- 
ments of mankind were regulated by judges who 
could form no opinions of their own ; and many 
an orthodox believer suffered torture and death 
as the penalty of not being understood. The 
dungeons were soon filled with heretics, who 
after conversion had apostatised to Moses or 
Mahomet. Lvery one wa.s commanded, under 
the penalty of excommunication, to confess his 
own errors, or to denounce tliose of others. No 
connexions of blood, kindrctl, or friendship, 
were allowed to stand in the way of the sacreij 
work ; and the merit of the impeachment was 
measured by the strength of those tics of nature 
which were broken for its sake. None who dis- 
pleased the suj)p<)rters of superstition could es- 
cape detection ; none who were detected could 
elude imprisonment; and few who were im- 
prisoned could escape torture or the flames. 

The first essay of tin* iinjuisition at Seville 
showed witli what a ‘ fell swoop^ it could act. 
In tiic first six months 300 persons, accused of 
^udaizing after cmiversioii, were burnt, together 
with the bones and images of many whom death 
Jiad happily leseiied from its dominion. In the 
space of ai)out forty years from its establish- 
ment in Seville there hud been burned in that 
diocese more than 4000 individuals; .5000 
houses remained shut as after a pestilence, and 
con.sequently so many families had been exter- 
minated : and 100,000 were condemned to v'car 
the sanbenito, or banished, in the single province 
of Andalusia. ‘ I du not wish,' says the chap- 
lain of the inquisitor-general of that time, ‘to 
write any thing more concerning the mischiefs 
of this heretical pravity ; suffice it to say that 
since the fire is kindled it shall burn till no more 
wood can be found, and that it will be necessary 
for it to blaze till those who have jndaized are 
spent and dead, and not one remains.’ To such 
an extent did the exterminating spirit against the 
descendants of Abraham proceed, that it was a 
common saying with Laccio (in([iiisltor of ( -or- 
dova soon after the establishment of the tribunal 
in that city), Da me nn Jndeo, dartelo he que- 
mado; hand me a Jew, and 1 will return him to 
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you burnt to ashes. Many of this miserable 
people were condemned to the llames for fre- 
quenting^ the synagoe^ues in borrowed shapes, 
and being carried to tlieir nightly assemblies by 
the devil in the form of a he-goat. Witnesses 
were found to prove, to the satisfaction of the 
iiKiuisitor, tliis miraculous mode of Judaizing, 
and to swear that they themselves were present 
at tlie ceremonies. The various tribunals were 
extremely active, each of them celebrating an 
auto once or oftener in the year. Extreme youth 
and hoary age; those who were too old to 
change their opinions, and those who were too 
young to form any ; were seen burning in the 
same tire : poverty was defenceless, and riches 
invited plunder. In one day at Toledo sixty- 
seven females were delivered over to the flames, 
for relapsing into Jewish practices after conver- 
sion ; and .this was only one of two autos 
that had been celebrated in the same month. 
Those that entered the church were liable to be 
burnt; and the contumacious were plundered 
and banished. 

Thus did the furioms real of the first inquisitor- 
general of Spain, operating upon the bigotry 
or terror of two Catholic princes, extirpate or 
ruin nearly 1,000,000 of their most wealthy, in- 
dustrious, and enterprising subjects, who, not- 
withstanding the oppressions under which- they 
labored, and the popular rage to which they 
were occasionally exposed, multiplied in Spain 
as in a second land of Egypt, and almost re- 
garded it as a new Palestine. With this idea 
they looked upon iheir expulsion as a calamity 
similar to the dispersion of their tribes, or the 
final extinction of their political existence. The 
price which their fathers liad paid for the blood 
of the Saviour, about fifteen centuries before, 
was now made a reason why no ransom should 
bo received for their own. Torquemada, with 
the genuine inspiration of fanaticism, rushed 
into the royal presence, when the queen was 
deliberating on an ofl’er of moiKiy made by the 
Jews for liberty of conscience, witli a crucifix 
in his hand, and broke ofif the intended compro- 
mise for toleration or protection, by exclaiming, 

^ Behold the crucified lledeeiner, who was sold 
formerly to the Jews for thirty pieces of silver 
by Judas ; sell him not again to his enemies for 
gold or silver like that traitor, or remember the 
traitor’s reward. T shall be no party to tlie 
impious bargain; I abdicate my office.^ This 
appeal w:is successful ; the proffered donation 
was refused ; the edict of banishment was con- 
firmed on a whole people ; excommunication 
was denounced against those who should either 
harbour them, or supply them with the least 
particle of subsistence, after the period assigned 
for their expatriation ; and the remnant of this 
miserable race, whose conscience would not 
allow them to adopt the religion of their perse- 
cutors, or who saw no safety within the pale of 
a church where the prison and the rack were 
placed below the altar, and where a new Chris- 
tian had always before him the half-kindled 
faggots prepared for a heretic, were driven from 
the place of their birth and early recollections; 
were stripped, plundered, and tormented with 
impunity ; were reduced to slavery, chased into 
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solitudes, or pursued o^'er the couniry. Direct- 
ing their course into all the suriouiiding stales, 
many of them were received in Portugal, Erance, 
and Italy ; many crowded the sea-ports and 
frontiers of the kingdom, and, ha^dng taken 
shipping for Africa, Naples, or the Levant, 
perished by storms, pirates, or barbarians ; and 
many of them, after experiencing every extremity 
of misfortune, were obliged to return to their 
native land, and to receive the waters of bap- 
tism from the overflowing cup of their misery. 
Those who fled into Portugal found intolerance 
and fanaticism there before them ; rnd soon 
after their arrival saw the holy oflice established 
under the direction of more uncontrolled power, 
and a fiercer spirit of persecution, if possible, 
than in the country they had been obliged to re- 
linquish. 

The disciples of Mahomet could expect no 
better treatment than the adherents of Moses. 
Decrees of expulsion or conversion accordingly 
issued against them from the same counsels, and 
the holy oflice prepared its prisons for the re- 
lapsed and apostate. Not fewer than a million 
and a half i)f Moors W('r(i driv(*n from Spain, 
from the conquest of (iranada to their final 
banishment under Philip III., bi'sides those 
destroyed in wars, massacres, and assassinations, 
tortured to death by the inquisitors, or delivered 
over to the hands of the executioner. 

Nothing can be conceived more absurdly hor- 
rible than the treatment of these miserable men. 
If they adhered to the fiiit.h of their fathers they 
wore robbed, plundered, and exiled as infidels; 
if they renounced it, and became Christians, they 
were suspected as liypocrites and punished as 
heretics. Compelled to enter the church, to 
escape persecution, they found, when in the 
church, that their compulsory entrance was 
made an argument Of their apostasy ; forced to 
violate their conscience, by denying a religion 
which they cherished, they experienced only the 
penalties of that which they embraced ; -and, 
deprived of the glory of martyrdom for the one, 
they enjoyed none of the security (.‘xpected in 
the other. By their conversion they were 
brought within the reach of the inquisitorial 
fires; and their baptism was like heathen liba- 
tions poured on the head of the victim prepara- 
tory to the sacrifice. 

When carried to the prisons of the holy office, 
it was equally vain for them to deny or to con- 
fess the crimes with which they were charged by 
bigotry, avarice, or malevolence ; if they denied, 
they were burnt as impenitent : if they con- 
fessed, they were burnt as relapsed. Torture 
was applied to force a declaration of what the 
inquisitor desired, and again inflicted to learn 
with what intention the acknowledged act was 
performed. Whatever became of the person of 
the heretic, whether condemned to capital pu- 
nishment, or perpetual imprisonment, whether 
he came out with the penitential robe or to the 
stake, his property remained in the treasury of 
the inquisition ; he brought forth with him none 
of his rights. Eidclity to their new profession, 
and even zeal in confirming or extending if, 
never ensured protection or commanded confi- 
dence, the character of a new Christian, being 
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marked with an indelihlo stain of infamy, ex- 
clusion from all oilires, distinctions, or dignities; 
anil this character was applied to all wlio were 
themselves converted tronf infidelity, or were 
descended from parents who had been such at 
any known pijriod, liovvever remote. No baptis- 
mal font could wash out such a disi;racc. No 
antiquity ol date could cliaiej^e lli(‘ appellation: 
the dewish blood was sufheient to taint the 
Christian profession ; St. l‘aul himself, with the 
title of a new Christian, would iuive found his 
preaching vain. 'riiero have been iiistanet;s 
where a man’s pi'digree lias been traced back 
eight olVline generations, ihroiigli all its collate- 
ral branches, for the purpose of ascertaining his 
genealogical guilt. 'Plie orthodoxy of his ('reed 
was to be estimated like' that of an old coin, not 
by the purity of the metal, l)ut the age of the 
inscription. Wiiile Jcwisli and IMoorisli extrac- 
tion exposed to sns[)icion, and gave credibility to 
the slightest proofs of ajiostasy, it was scareidy 
])ossible that ihese uiihajipy ])eople, with all their 
old national prejudices and habits, had they 
been real converts, should not furnish to llic 
vigilant eye ot an enemy, a rival, or an in([nisi- 
torial devotee, sullieient grounds for dt'mmcia- 
tioii. d'he edict of faitli was published in every 
(li()ces(3 of Spain once every year, whereby tbo 
duty of aeensing heretics, or those suspected of 
heresy, was tmforeed nndt'r the most awful 
sanctions; three ycairs’ induluence was olfored 
to ttiose who should hi'coine inforiners or accu- 
sers; and exconiiiuinication was tliundercd 
against all who should ('oiiceal the acts or say- 
ings of a heretic, scliismatic, or infidel. The 
cireumstanees which all good (’atholios were re- 
(piired at this annual visitation to disclose, as 
indications of heretical p.ravily, were sunicicntly 
minute and particular to allow little chance of 
escape to disguised Isiai'lites, or n.megade Sara- 
cens. ‘ \V"e, the iu{[uisitors of lioretical pravity, 
command all to wliom this edict shall be inaxlo 
known, to speak and manifest to ns if yon know, 
iindcrsUind, or have seen, or previously fouiKl 
out, that any living man or woman, present or 
absent, or already dead, bad made, published, 
said or spoken, any or more opinions or words, 
lioretical, suspected, erroneous, rasli, ill-soiind- 
mg, savouring of scandal, or any heretical blas- 
]iheiny against ( lod, his Catliolic faith, and 
against tliat wliicli our lioly mother tlie (’hurch 
of Rome embraces, teaches, yiroaclics, and 
holds.’ Then follows an enumeration of the 
heresies of the dilferent enemies of the (.'atholic 
faitli, and an injunction to di'clare and denounce 
them. Among those, as sym|)toms of Jewish 
iipostasy, ilie faithful are enjoined to make known 
to the holy ollice the cases of any individuals of 
the Hebrew race wlio shall be detected ^ in 
wearing a clean shirt, in using a clean table- 
cloth, or putting on clean sheets on the Sabbath; 
or who, in honor of tluit day, shall use hand- 
somer or holiday clothes, wlio shall stiX'j) their 
nseat in waiter to suck and draw out the blood, 
who shall sing the psalms of David without the 
Dloria I’atri, who shall eat lettuce or parsley 
<^5uring the time of the paschal,’ or be guilty of 
i^Huilar oflienccs against tlie faith. The Sarac ens 
yre to lu' denounced as suspected of Mahom- 
Voi.. \ 1 1 
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medan abominations, if they abstain from 
drinking wine or eating swine’s tlcsh, if iin>y 
batlie at particular times, if they sing Arabian 
songs at their inarriagi-s, or play ujjoii their 
native imisical instrmii.ents. Abstimmee from 
pork is not advanced in the edict as a chargti of 
heresy against the Jews, thoiigli it is against tlie 
Moors, probably from a recollection of the pecu- 
liar dinicuhy tliat the ancestors of tiiis people fell 
in swallowing this article of laith, when in a written 
engagement to be good (’atholics, under the 
sanction of tlie most solemn oallis, and aftm’ a 
complete enumeration of the points they were 
reiinired to abjure or embrace, they swore, ‘ by 
the f’ather, Son, and Holy S])irit, who is one in 
Trinity, and the true (Jod, that whosoever of ns 
shall lie found a tr.msgressor of all <)r any one of 
liiese thing.s, lie shall perish witli tlanies or 
stones;’ but ‘ as to swine’s tlesh W(' promise- to 
observe, if we cannot ('at it possibly through 
('iistom, yet we will without contempt or horror 
take and eat things that are dressed with it.’ 

In other countrii^s, however, and even in 
S[)ain itself, llie jiKjuisitioii which was esta- 
blished for thcoxtir[)alioii of two haled tribes, bad 
soon to conti'iid with more formidable berc'sies. 
'Ihe new opinions and piiiieiph's of the Refor- 
mation, beginning in ( jcrmany, spread from state 
to stale*, as by tiie blaze ol signal posts, and 
tn’(iry wlierc appeared the beacons of war against 
ecclesiastical eorrnptions and abuse:;. Mankind 
looked about with amazement and indignation at 
the gulf of clerical Ojiprcssion into which liiey 
h;id been plunged, and at the (.-mblems of craft, 
d(3ccil, and crmdty, witli which they were sur- 
rounded. The Reformation sjiread into Spain, 
which, aithongli it had been for ages the strong- 
hold of superstition, eontaiiicd at that lime the 
most active and enterprising people of ]‘airo])e ; 
but tile dang('roiis light was received and buried 
in the dnngi'ons of the inquisition, and, belon* 
it had (.ailigiiU'neil any considerable jiortioii of 
the nation, expired like a lamp in a sepnlclire. 

Charles after having fought against tlu- 
protestants in (lermany, and endetivonred, with- 
out snocess, to establish the imiuisilion against 
them ill the Netherlands, employed prcacluM's 
and zealous (’atliolics to convert tliose in whom 
bis arms could not work conviction ; but his 
apostles themselves returned infected with the 
contagion they were commissioned to eradicate. 
Ainong those who had imbibed the rclornied 
(hut lines were men of great learning and in 
eminent situabons. Caz;i.lla the emperor’s 
preacher, (Jonstaiitinc Ronce Ibiente, canon ol 
tiifj cathedral of Seville, and the innperor’s chap- 
lain, don Juan I’oiice (h* la'on, son of the coniif 
of Haylen, and several others. Her(*sy, to in(' 
an illustration of aSpaiiisli autlior, was spre.idm ' 
like the yellow fever, when its ])rogress was ar- 
rested by llie holy otlice. Seville and \dilla<h^- 
lid, the former the most romrnereial city <»{ the 
Spanish rnonarcliy and the latter the capital ol 
(dastilc, were the places where it broke out, and 
whcix; in the course of two years it was entirely 
suppressed. In Seville bOO |iersous were appre- 
lumded, imprisoned, and laid up Inr tortures or 
aulos-de-fe in the y(*ar Manv ot them 

were burnt in successive executions ol hfteeii or 

I'. 
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twenty at a tinte. TIk' most cruel tortures wen* 
applied for the purpose of fort'iu^- them to con- 
less their associates, their coimexious, their 
friends, their favorers, the nature of their hooks, 
their instructors, and the wliole raiiiiticaitions of 
that heretieal couspiraey which the tribunal was 
determined to destroy, root and brancli. Ily 
the extreme aj^ony on the rack, Mary liohorqnia, 
a yonie^ lady of noble birth, wlio was burnt for 
being a laitheran, was driven to eonh'ss that slie 
bad conversed on religious subje-cts with bi‘i 
sister Dona Juana Ponce de Leon, wife of lord 
de la IJegnera. This latter was immediately ap- 
prehended, confined in a loathsomi' <bmgeon 
thougli far gom* in lier pn'gnuTicy, and a few 
days after lier delivery tortured with sucli dia- 
bolical rigor, that tlic ropes cut into the very 
bones of lier anus, legs, and tliiglis. Shi' died 
after this inhuman treatment, when llie fiends 
who inflicted it, in order to make her atonement, 
or ratlier to deprive tlie refonnation of tlie glory 
of such a martyr, pronounced her innocent of 
lieresy. In INIay, ITihl), an nnto was crlelirated 
at Valladolid wliieli was attended by the regent 
of Spain (in the absence of Philip), |n'in(-e 
f diaries, and all the dignitaries and authorities 
of the state, when tliirty jx'rsons wi're brought 
forth, fourteen of whom were committed to tlu* 
dames. At the entrance of Philip into his ('a- 
pital, and into the active government of his 
kingdom in October of the same year, lie was 
regaled by another sacrirteo more spleiulid and 
imposing than tlu- last, from the number of tlie vic- 
tims (wliieh amounted to forty, twenty of wliom 
w'ere Iturnt), from ihi' greater attendance of 
guards, courtiers, grandees, and autliorities, and 
from the more extensive and gorgeous dijilay of 
inquisitorial jingeaiitry. A protesiaiU nobleman, 
don C.’arlos de Scssc, when passing to the stake, 
cried out to the king for mercy : ^ No,’ an- 

swered the bigot, with a stern coniitenaiicc, ‘ 1 
would liring wood to hum my own son wi'ro be 
such a vvretch as you !’ and continued to view 
the liorriiic ceremony with die greatest coolness. 
As ])art of the forms of this terrible day, the 
inquisitor-general demanded of the monareli the 
eontinnanee of his protection to the trihunal, 
repeating the blasphemous words, Doniine, ad- 
juva iios, and the king, standing and gras])ing 
his s\>ord, halt unsheathed it, in token of Ids 
zealous conqiliaMce. 

Among other miseries wliich the new world 
experienced frmn its discoverers and roinpierors, 
it was nut to lie exenqited from this execrable 
scourge. Philip 11. introduced it into his 
Western dominions in 1.571 ; and sucli is the 
blindness of superstition, that thc> human sacri- 
fices of the Mexicans, which excited such horror 
ill Cortes and hj.s troo})S, were imitated by the 
preteiuL'd ministers of Christ. One bleeding 
limb of the monarchy still sliook it ofV witli 
convulsive violence, and rather bore to be se- 
vered from the trunk tliaii to endure it. The 
people of tlie Netherlands, where heresy was 
stronger and authority weaker than in Spain, re- 
sisted its itjtroduction ; and liie result of the 
struggle is well known. By a master stroke of 
flagitious policy, I’liilip extinguished the refor- 
mation in Spain, but tl'e* infatuation of liis zeal 
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extended it in the norlii. In liu' one case liis 
great engine, tlie holy onice, had been esta- 
blished for more Ilian half a century ; in the 
jirovinces it had not bei ii alih' to gain a footing 
VV'lien representations wa're made to fiim of the 
zeal and numbers of ihi; protestants, he si'iit 
against them, as he woidd liave done at home, a 
reinforcenicnt of priests and ecclesiastics. Hear- 
ing that heresies had nicreasi'd by the eriieltics- 
emjiloyed for their suppression, he oidered tin' 
])risons to be ini'ri'ased in jiroportion, niori' fires 
to be lighted, and more si atlokls to be erected. 
Informed by liis sisti'r that she could no longei 
;go\t'in on tiie inaxinis of massacre and exteran 
nation, lie sent the furies and the duke of Alba, 
WI •eii the easnistiivil ingots who siirroniuled tin 
throne, the turba minor (iiri enpiiis, began to 
doubt till' sueeess of tlieir eruiTiv, t!ie monarch 
lei! down biUore tin.' er</^s m a fieu/.y of famili- 
eism, and swore on that (‘inblein of mercy an 
oath of blood and exlerminal jon a eiinst all Inil 
Catholics. 'Fhe sanction of tins trenu ndmis 
oalli survived to his successors, who sei'iii lohave 
taken ins character as then' ni' del. The itiqm- 
sition apjiears In Itavi' eoiiinmiiicated to them 
all, whether ol the family of Austria or of 
Bourbon, certain repuKue fealnres of resem- 
blance. Ibtablislied iii an age of perseention 
and de.sp/>iisni, it, for rent ii i ms, defied all moral 
and |)oliti(::d changes, ereiting its own almos- 
splicre, assimilating all things in its neigh- 
bonrhood, bending evi ry tiling to its dominating 
genius, rind, by tin; iaseination of its fiery as- 
spect, (.b^arming its piag ol all power I'f resis- 
tance. 

Snell ba.s been t’ue wretelied lot of Sjiain. 
Nowhere has religions intolerance risen so high 
in huninn esteem. In Spain it has placed cru- 
elty among the vlinies. In no country of tlu' 
w'oild have people l^een so jiliiiulered of tlu'ii 
projM.a 1y, so beri-aved of llunr rights, so duped 
in llicir understandings. Bigotry has for gene- 
rations been seated on the throne, and the iiiijui- 
sitor-general Iras been regarded as its chief 
pdlar. Cnder tlu' shi'lter of this tribunal no 
deceit could be deti'eted, no abuse denounced, 
no error disproved, no jirejudice exploded, no 
aegrossion rcjadled, no mistake corrected, no in- 
justice opposed, f'ordidence and frankness ware 
(le.stroyed by the fear of finding every man an 
informer, in a society w'lmre friends were I'u- 
joined to aeen.se frii'iids, on pain of excommu- 
nication ; no liljcral ojdnion eould lie formed <u 
expressed with impunity, whi're every sucii 
ojiiriion might be visited with the |)unishnient 
of heresy. The impudent and barefaced insults 
offered to the reason, common sense, and common 
feeling of the ])eople, under such secure protec- 
tion, arc almost iiierediblc. 

While the inquisition |)revenfed improveriicnf, 
and cut off the springs of knowledge', it tended, 
by the form of process by wliieh it was guided, 
and the tragedies it frequently exhibited, to pei ' 
vert the sentiments of justice and to encourage 
hardened inhumanity. When denunciation was 
eominandcd under {be sanction of the most for- 
midable anatliema.s, the gratification of private 
malice became a religious duty. Jlevenge, when 
bafiled in other quarters, might drag its prey )e 
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me prisons of tlie holy olhce, and tlioro, without 
tlie fear of (lel(;ctioii, was always sure of ample 
veng-eaiice. C’ondoinnod already was the m;in, 
on whom Ills enemy could contrive to attach 
such a suspicion of Imrcsy as to excite tin} ac- 
tivity of flic tribunal. Ife was scMZ(;d in the 
sdence of the iii^lit, and his house exchaiii;ed 
for a duni^eon, on a cliarge which he had neither 
the means of knowing' or dis])rovini: 5 '. The very 
siispieion of giiiU was its punishment. His 
friends avoided him like a pestilence, because, 
witliout being able to assist him by their S(a'viecs, 
lliey might expose themselves to his fat(' 1)y 
their interference. His family, though involved 
in his ruin hy the sequestration of his propiirty 
and by the collateral and transmissible infamy 
attached to bis iiami?, were not allowed to see 
Inni, to administer to him either consolation or 
ad\ ic(‘. It might have been some relief to have 
seen his accuser, or to have heen eonfrontt'd 
^v!lh liis wilnessc'S, that he might niiswer the 
('barges of the one, or disprove tlie testimony of 
iiie other ; luit this also was denied him : he was 
I’atally involved in the labyrinth of his myste- 
rious guilt, without a consciousness of his crime, 
or a dm'; to escape. He descended to those; 
diirissinia regna without a friend, without an ad- 
viser, without a prosecut(^r, svliere he found only 
the iiKpiisitor and his ministers, 

rf'U nri([iif Irenioaduiu, 

NrsciiKgio Imniarus pio<'il)us uiausvx’jscere ; 

wlteio he found tlie gloom, the solcannity, tlu} 
ti rrors of the pc'etic hell; in short all the prepa- 
rations and attributes of the ]Kigan’s last judg- 
rmait,, (weept its justice. Here be was left, 
during the pauses of [uniishment, to conjecture 
by whom and for what he was accused and |)n- 
insb(;'l ; instead of liearing his accusi;r and 
avilnesses named, he was obliged to narm‘ llnmi 
himself umh'r the torture; and, if lie faded in 
his conjectiirig after ransacking his memory lor 
e\ci v jiossiblo ground of charge, and (;v(;ry ])ro- 
balde emnny, his condemnation was decreed. 

ilh tin; Irightful prospi’ct of death licfore 
them, and under tin; excruciating agony of the 
quesiion, tlu* wretched prisoners ran ovtT crimes 
they never dreamt of committing, and gave a 
cnlaloguo of jicrsons whom they never suspected 
of enmity or heresy. A W’Oiiian, whose fate is 
recorded, being required to mention her aecoin- 
plices, informer, and witmesses, named bOO indi- 
viduals ; but, as slie did not lix iii)on the proper 
persons, .slie was condcniiKal. On htu’ way to the 
fire her daughter approached her, and particular- 
ised some relation wliich siie thought her mother 
might have>forgotten. ‘ Alas I’ cried the devoted 
victim, ^ I have already nainod all Portugal and 
^aistilc, but it would not avail.’ 

The culprit, after undergoing tlio torture and 
a long imprisonment, was at last lianded over 
the secular power as impenitent, coiituma- 
eioiis, or relapsed, and the spectacle exhibited to 
die people was now still more cruel and terrililc 
than lliat w'hich the holy fathers enjoyt'd in their 
pitiless dungeons. The condemned were led 
torlli to execution by burning (which is tin' most 
mrril)le death, says a Spanish author, for tlie most 
l‘ori ible of crimes) ; and of this display of sup- 
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pliciary vengixmce the most tremendous and 
aw'ful soleinity was made. Notice w’as given at 
the churches that on a particular day (gene- 
rally a festival or Siindav), an act of tlic faith 
(which originally meant a sermon concerning' the 
faith j.rcaclicd on such occasions) would bo 
given at such a particular place, and ai» indiil- 
genci; of forty days ollV'red to ail who should go 
to w'itness the transact ions ihere to lx; ])crfornicd, 
the torments and pnnislinieiits of hen„;tic:s. Oreat 
crowals of the faithful attended— the monasteries 
S(;nt forth their tribes— tin; clergy, from a consi- 
derabh' distance, jxnircd towards the execution — 
the civil authorities of all classes wane on duty — 
the greatest preparations were made — tlie bell o.' 
the cathedral tolled — (he standard of the iinpii- 
sition was unfurled — and the train of heretics, 
dressed in saekeloth paint<''d with thiines, devil,-, 
and monsters, and walking barefooted accumpa- 
ni{.*d with cannibals which we have neither sjuice 
nor desire to dcscribig jn-occcdi'd, hist, in jiro- 
cession from the prison to the holy (»tlicc to 
hear a sermon, and then to the plai.e of execni- 
tion. The prisoners were frecpieiitly icseivi;d 
lili there was a sudicient aceumulation of Ihem 
for OIK} grand trag(;dy. To this entertainment 
kings, princes, grandees, and eonrtiers, were in- 
vit(}d, as to :i magniheent liiill-iight, a s])lendid 
display of lir(;-w’orks, or a gorgeous llu'atricai 
exhibition. The effect of the pageant was not 
to be w(;akencd by the emotions of pity. IMiilip 
11. enjoyed tlu* sigld. with a conntcnanci; and a 
lu art unm(.>ve(l. Charles II. had the most pom- 
pous one that ever was exhibited, prcscrdicd to 
him as a nn dicinm It will lie seen, in accounts 
ol these s|)cct iclcs, with xvhat nllmo}^tcncd cyt.'s 
and unnililisl features (;ven tlu; ladii.'S of the 
court beheld tin; wiilhiiigs ami convulsions of 
ihc'sc suth.-ring wretclics, heard tli(;ir honible 
ci'ies, and resisted llicir mo\ing appe.ds. To 
l.’ave sIkvI tears woidd have la.'mi a crime. They 
would as soon h:!\c ws'pt over Satan on the 
burning lake. IMidip 111. is said to have cx- 
jiialed some natural tears shed by him on this 
Occasion with his lilood ; that Is, with a drop of 
his Iiluod drawn by the i iu[nisi(or-gcm ral, and 
burnt by die bands of tlie conimun executioner 
as an cnd)l(nn of tlu' punishment sncli lu'rctical 
sympathy deseia ed. d'hc preaclu.'r who dclix crcd 
the s(}rmoii of the faith, at tlu; great auto, before 
(diaries II. in l(kU), where 120 ]>risoiiei's were 
jiresent, ninclei'ii of whom wi.tc in an lioiir to 
be cast into iIk; llanies ; in tlu' plenitude of liis 
joy burst into an ajipropriation of the words ol 
the Canticles ; ‘ Ah ! thou holy tribunal !’ said 
he, *■ tor boundless ages inaycst thou keep ns linn 
in the faith, and promote tlu’ punisbinenl nf the 
enemies of (iod. Of thee 1 may say what the 
Holy Sjiirit said of the churcb, * Thou art bur, 
my lovig ihon art fair as the tents of (u^dar, 
the sightly skins of Solomon.’ Of tlie infin iute(J 
eoiiduet of the people on such occasions, the 
following account from Dr. Ceddes w'ill he a 
sufticient specimen. ^ At the place of exi'cution, 
in J.ishon, there are so many stakes set up as 
there are pri.soiiers to be burnt, with a good 
qnanliiy of dry furze about them, d'he stakes 
ot the professed arc' about four yards Ingb, and 
Iui\i' a small board within half a yard of the lop. 

]• 2 
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The negntive and rehip^cd beiiej; first slraii‘j^led 
and burnt, tlie ])n>ressed iij) the ladder be- 
twixt the two Jesuits who have attended them 
all ; and when they come up to the board tlnw 
turn round to the p(‘op1e, and the Jesuits 
spend nearly a (piarter ot' an hour in exhortin'^ 
tliein to be reconciled to (he churcli of Uome, 
which if they refuse to do, t!u' Jesuits come 
down and the exta'ulioner astamds, and havina' 
turned the prediessed oil' the ladder upon tliti 
seat, an 1 chained tlieir bodies eiose to (lie stake, 
the Jesuits rtmew their exhortation, and, at 
partij)e-, tell them t))at thc-y leav(.' then) to the 
devil, who is stiindiiej; at their elbow to carry their 
souls to hell as soon a:'' they an^ out of their 
bod ies J 

SceiU's, ai the (:.';:('r;p;i()n of whieli the flesh 
creejvs and the heart horror struck, were often 
preserilcd at thes.j ^pcetaeles. J’lu' ])ris(.)nei-s 
tref^uenllv resisted with t!u' eoMtest turv, stru^- 
i;lim^ to free theinscKcs lioin t!ie stake, wliile tlu' 
incarnate timids allowed the lire to fail away, or 
addeil fuel as suited t!icir purpose to heijliti'u or 
jiroloiiL^ their torments. Sotiiet lau s the (.•\ultation 
of martyrdom was ( xprc'^seJ in the delianc(' nf 
d(;‘S|)air. I'raTaeiseo Iloti Ho, a Jew, wlien brouehl 
foitb for execution was shown his wife, who, 
without his knowledge, made one <>f the same 
auto; ‘ but sueh was his shameful conduet,’ sa\s 
the Uejxirt, ‘ that lu^ l)(,i)el<l i\erwit!»as much joy 
as if it had been the hap.pi(‘Sl day of his life, ani- 
mating a friend wlio was hunuu ; l.eside liiin to 
die ill his own lame I'aitli.' ‘ I'raueisi'o Lope/,,’ 
says another IJeport, ‘ who was Imrnt in an auto 
celebrated at Mexico in stood on the plat- 

form of the sta^'c in a most contumacious man- 
ner, and, ro.'seinhling a demon, ('ast forth s])arks 
from his eyes, and '^\X\’c bel’orehand ^iaits of his 
eternal coiidemmition.’ Sometimes the sulfeiers, 
in t!i( i’’ lineeriiuj; torments, made tlu' most pa- 
thetic a])pcals to the synipalhy ofth)" spectatois, 
not for a release from their doom, hut a more 
speedy dispatch of their au<mv. ‘ ( )f the li\ (‘ 
j)ersons cc.ndeiniied,’ says .Mr. W ilcox, afler- 
>vards iiisho]) of (douce^ter, in a Ictn r to Dr. 
Ihirnet, sperikini: of an auto (.‘c!el)ratcd at Lis- 
bon, mi the loth of Dercndier, ITOo, ‘there 
were hut lour Ininit. Two were tirst si rankled, 
two, a man and <i woman, were Imnit alive. The 
execution wais very cnn'l — ihe woman was alive 
in the flames half an hour, and tin* man aliove an 
hour, dlie ]U('S('nt kiu'y and his hr.)ther were 
seated in a window so near as to 1)0 addressed 
in very movirrj; te-riiis by the man whde he was 
burning. Tlie favor he aske<l was ordy a few 
more faggots, yet he was unable to obtain it. 
Those who are burned here are seated on a hemJi 
twelve feet high, fastemal to a oole, and above 
six feet liiuher tliau tin; I’ae-gots. The wind being 
a little fresli, the man’s liiuder [jarts were per- 
fectly wasted, and as lie turned himself his ribs 
opened iiefore he left speakiuL: ; the lire being 
lecriiited as it wasted, to keep it just m the same 
dogroe of heat. All his riilreahes could not pro- 
cure him a lar::,er allowance of wood to shoileii 
his misery.^ The Iasi irisfanci' of harhanty car- 
ried to the lengtli of burning for heresy, was i‘x- 
hihited at Seville in 17hl, on the person of a 
woman who had liccn guilty of licentious irregu- 


larities, and justified ht'r conduct by s[)ecln} 
revelations from an angel. 

The powei’of the infiuisition was still considm- 
aide after its holocausts had ceased ; hut it was 
exerted ralluT in encouraging petty vexations, 
enjoining ridiculous ])enanccs, and prohibiting 
useful hooks, than in serious a):'t.s of outrage. The 
rack was disused, as w'cll as the faggot. The fa- 
miliars became less ollieions, and the inquisitors 
W(*re sometimes found to he num of worth and 
humanity. During the arl in inistration of the 
prince of peace, and for some time la;^)!-!', the 
holy oOiee Ix'eamc* a iiu're tool in the liands of 
the govonniKml, and was even in lids point of 
view thought of so little smviet} that l!i(' dtesign 
was more than once cntirlaiiu'd of aholi-.hing it; 
and lu' is said to have got the roval signature to 
a decrei' for that purpo.NC iu 17Hh, which by 
some accidt iit was not carried into exc'cutioii. 
TIh' (widences of its former exploits still graci'd 
till' walls of churches and eonvcaits ; the pietUK'S 
and sentences of tho.se whosi' persons it had 
burned, or whose j)ropertv it had (‘onfiseaied, 
still remained e\[>osed for the eddiealion ol the 
faithiful. A ])rolligate monk or a licentious iiiiii, 
lor hiiiigiug '^caudal <»u their ooler, might he 
threateueii with its veiigeaiieo ; it sujiprcssed 
lua'^OM lodges, and polit ie.d tracts ; and IVoiu the 
arhitraiv nature of its ])roeeediiigs, which nr 
liiained imchaieged, it was ^till capalile of di.'ing 
mu' h misehief, hut it latteily ma<ie no approach 
to \ i()!enc(‘ or rigor. 

'Lhe last auto of any e<)iis('(iuence lliat it celc- 
hiMled N\as in 17dl,aiid e.\( iled the ridicule of 
all .Madiid. Ignacio Kodrigue/, a coiiitnon 
heg-ar, was condemned to w'holesome ])eiiance 
for deserting his iiH'iidicaiit |)rotcssion, turning 
soisH ref, au<l luakiiig I'jve-powders. During the 
time of th(' I'dciieh revolution it was of course 
\ery a(‘tiv(‘ in ]ue\eti1ing any importation of po- 
litical or rcl^rious works from that inh.'cted 
(.'ouiitrv ; and niaiiy hooks ol all kinds wane 
inserted in its Imh'x l-’x])urgatorius, or hud iij) 
on its shi'lves under llu' protection of hosts of 
d"viL, crackiiig tlu' hones of luTetics. 'fhis 
lenieiK y or ineHicieucy docs not. seem to have 
pnxjecded from any iiiiproveiiKait in the popular 
mind, hut from the iiiseiisihle iiilluenee of Lii- 
ropean lihcralily on the liigli classes, and from 
liu- want of o{)position or ])rovocati()n. 

In this stale of wtrakness was it vvlien, in 1 hOh, 
Napoh'on decreed its aliolitioii, aiid the impiisi- 
tor-general joim'd the ITeneii party. In the 
troubles which followt'd the French invasion the 
functions of the ditFacnt Irihunals remained 
suspended, allliough several of them did not ac- 
knowledge the tiuthority of the coTKpieror. The 
in(|uisTtion usurps the auHiority of the bishops, 
the ordinary jtidgr's of heretical pravity, by virtni' 
of a papal ‘•ommission, (.“oiderred on it through 
the meilium of the in(piisiU)r-<general, in wdioin 
th(; election of siiliord inate otiicors is vested, ami 
whose sanction is m'ce.ssary to give validity to 
('verv scntciK'c. W illiout iiiiti the courts can no 
more act than an army without a general; with- 
ofit him their judges are no more judges of the 
faith, than ministers of linance ; ami as the ])Ope, 
whose bull is necessary to confer that commission, 
was in the hands of the enemy that dissolved 
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as well :is Uie individual who formerly held if, 
no proeesses could he instituted or concluded. 
TIu; in(|nisitors, thus dispersed, flockt'd from all 
qiiarlers to ('adiz, hesaeging the L;()vern!nent vviih 
p(‘titions mid memorials ; and while not a Sj)ot 
of the I’oninsula remained nnpoilut(Hl with tlie 
foot of tiu' invader, except one city, wliile even 
llie batteries of t!ie enemy were endan;j,crir.”‘ the 
safety of th.e existing authoiitii's within the walls 
of that city, while their country was overrun with 
(’atholic enemies, and defendiid alone by here- 
tical IVu nds, the niost strenuous efforts were made 
by sujierstition for t!ie restoration of its proU'Ct- 
ine: judicature. 

The liberal jiarty jau'ceived the a(lvamae;e. tlu*y 
had eaiiied, and vi-uironsly laid hold of il. They 
considered the in<|iiisiuon as aljolislu-d, and they 
threw upon tlunr opponents tlie burdim of [U'ov- 
iiuj;' l!ie necessity oi' ils re i.'sla'.lislinieiit : l!u*v 
game 1 the concurrence of the nation for a con- 
slitulion, the articles of which, (h.dining the 
judicial ])ower and n'gulatmu' its exeicise, were 
iiu'' m -i ^^ellt with its ('xistimee ; and thus ils res- 
t(_)i\iiicn heeame impraetieahle. They decreed 
that toili; re should be no longer emphiyed, tliat 
tri.ils should l)(; pnhlie, that witrnssi.s slemld b'.‘ 
confronted with tiiosc' against wh.oni they depose, 
tint ('Oiiliscafion should no hanger exist, that 
IVecdoin of s]ieech was th(‘ in.'ei'ssary pri vdc'.v' of 
I deputy. And having thus removed the luiida- 
mciit.il piiiuaples of iii(|ui >it' adal legedation, the 
very [lillars and corner-stones on \v hieh il I'.'ded, 
they allowed it to (lro[) on the headis of its snp- 
])orters. d'ho nation was asked if tli gy r.'onld 
cuns', lit to I’eeonstruet sncli a monument of bar- 
liarisin; if, after liavimg sworn to defend tin' 
euiistitntion, thi'y v^■ere inclined to eoumdt po 
lita'al perjury in destroying it; if they were 
pieparcd to ereeta mausoleum for tlimr lilicrly .it 
the very hour of its birth. All the /.eal and talent 
of the nafion were t iirployed lu tlie cutitroveis-y. 
Iiinurner.'ihle pnhlicatioris a[)pt,'ar('d on bolh 
sides. vVfter receivings petitions fiom the iniiui- 
sitors for the icviv.d of die office, after hearing' 
rr’prcsciilations from lushops, towns, and pro- 
vinces, on the same subject, the ( 'oiles appointed 
e. eoininission, of ul'iieh Argiudlt's and several 
otlicr ahle and enligiiteneil iinm wire membiis, 
to eiKjuire wheilnu' the le-eslablishnieiit of llie 
iu'jnisition was consistent with the mainten uiie 
of the constitution; and the result of their 
<>pinioii was that the tribunal ought to l-e al)o- 
lished. d'he ehxpieiit, elaborate, and ingenious 
staU'inent of the facts ami reasonings whicli de- 
ti'rmined their judgment, is detailed in their 
report, presented to Congiess on file 8th of 
Ooceiidier, 1812. This was followed up with 
Cf]ual ability in the spei ehi’s of many of the 
menibersof thatliodv; tlie majority ofwhielion 
the griMt (]uestiou (ninety to sixty) came to a si- 
milar concliisioii. '1 he discmssion on the ilifrerent 
])rop()siti()ns coimocled with tlu’ subject cuntiinied 
with some intervals from the end of Di'ccmlier to 
tlio 22(1 of Tebruarv- Tin* sjiceches (most of 
thciiTi read and handed over to the ]U-intc‘r) art; 
now before us in a volume of 021 ]).i;;es, and 
display sometimes a (le[)th of teseareh, and 
soinefiincs a jiower of ehxpienee, unit's! with 
liberal views ami sound reasonieg, which it 
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vvoulvl be (liflicult to matcli in any country but 
our own. Jkit it must not be supposed, though 
the* liDcral party was ti'iiimjihant in the (’orles, 
that tin; nation was unanimous m lleeir sup]x.rt, 
that their o[)ponents were few or insignificant, or 
that w'hat has ha|>pened since is at all an anomaly. 
Tlie greatest clamor was raised both in the na- 
tional assembly and in tlui country ; ami the cry that 
the church was in thinger resounded ( ii all sides. 

Tlui priesis ami monks contrived to convince 
th(! ])eop)lo that tiu; (kitholii^ faith and tlie holy 
office wcn3 identified, that th<‘ iia piisit ion ami 
religion were synonymous terms, ami lliat every 
one wlua .s[)(jke ami wrote against that iiibmial 
was an enemy of devotion, an antiehnst, a blas- 
pliemer of tiie glorious saints, and of tlie blessed 
virgin. Doctrines such as these were ipreaeluxl 
ill (‘Very village, before every convimt, iii almo'r 
evciy puiili(' s'piar'* : haiidrulls were- pc-aed up 
to the same efl’eel, and every engine ol’ delusion 
and false Imod was set at work. The ignor.ini 
were told that they could not hold their religii)u 
a (lay if they were deprived (.if the triluiiial dial 
protieted it; that llnyy would all be ()h!i",ed to 
become heathens, heritics, and Lutherans, that 
tin V would have no mass, no pope, no jmi'ga- 
torv, no rosari(‘s ; thai our Lady ol the I’illar, 
and 8t. .lames of ( 'ompostclla, would desert 
tluMu; (hat they must expect no longer the coiiii- 
teiiarice of lh;.‘ saints; that e\ery miracle w'ouhl 
cease; that they wmdd be (‘Xposed without jiro- 
teclioii to the ■ i.silat ions of I'ai th({nak(‘s, storms, 
ami bad harvests. In older to make them elimg 
still cloM'i' to their reii'.;ioii, and tliat iusti'uilion 
which by oia; f‘anati(' was c.dled the ]x)niard of 
lh(‘ faith, and hy another its liattering ram, they 
wer(‘ told that they wert* the only nation hitherlo 
uneonlaininated will) hen.'sy ; tliat this pestilent 
distemper had been kept oil' from tln.iir sliores by 
an impiistorial (piarantim' ; lluit tliey wx're tfi(‘ 
most f ’atliolic petaple upon t.artli, the pn\'ilege(, 
inopopolisis of .1 pure apostolic worship, the 
champions of the vii'gin, ami the favorites o 
h aveii and its inhabitants. d'iu‘ nations around 
tlieiii Wf're sligmatist'd as eoiniiosed ot inen over 
run vviili ilm plagiu ol aposi.isy ; a revolting' 
assemblage of atheists, sorcerers, and free- 
masons; the enemies of i!ie pi’ipt' and t!u‘ S.UTa- 
nu'iits; flic coutemtious paiiisa-ns ot inlnria'ed 
seels; ami flu' <'e\oled mctims of' divine viai- 
geanec. d'lie sU'p- by 'Ahieli ihey liad ari'ived 
at such a (h'plorable stiite of ccrniptioii and iiili- 
delity were, tlie iinpiinity allowed to Ik relics, th(‘ 
eslal)lis!inient of the principles of tolci'ation, ami 
lh(‘ op[)ositioii made to the lioly olliee. ddie 
.lews ami Moors, with ;ill tlieir dialiolieal rites, 
had been expelled by the /eal of Cabholic kings, 
or had fl(‘(l from tlie just terrors of a sanhenito 
and a faggot ; Imt more insidious ami dangerous 
enemies of the true faith threatened the Spanisii 
church, if its natural bulwark were destroyed, 
in the profi'ssors of liberal ideas, th(‘ jireadu is 
of clerical reform, the piretemlers to prinntive 
purity, the antagonists of jiriestly ami papal 
iloniination, tin* secret emissaries of heresy or 
]>rolestantism, the bastard children oi’ the cluireli 
who, having no .share of tin* inheritance ot their 
falluMg wert‘ mixions to cxcif(‘ disseiitions wifhm 
tlie faniifv of tin' faithful, the ' ipet " v«ho eiido i- 
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vouicd to destroy their motlior by biting her in 
the most vital part, and infusing into iier wound 
the deadly venom of error and incredulity. Argu- 
ment, and reason, and authority, it was said, 
were weak obstacles to the design of such men ; 
the ordinary ministers of rehuj^ion had not suih- 
cient vigilance to dett'ct their insidious arts, or 
sutheient power to re])ress their open attacks ; 
and nothing Vnit a court, with a numerous and 
active body of otHeers spread tlirongli all parts 
of the country, interested in o’oscrving the least 
deviation from tiie faith, and capable of bringing 
the culprits to condign punislimont, could alford 
the faithful security against ilicir writings, their 
discourses, their example, and machinations. 
Such veprosmitations as tlicse, the futility of 
which could only liax'e been demonslratetl by 
cxpencrice and ])v tlu; steady wisdom of the 
new goveniment, paved tin; way for tin; arbi- 
trary measures of f'erdinanil ; lie has re-instated 
the in([uisition ; but the light wliich the discus- 
sion has (litfused will not la; lost. 

The iiH[nisition was cstal)Hs]i(Ml in Ihu'tugal at 
the pressing solieitatioijs of k ing John lll.aliout 
the year 1 o;>(3. 

The |)o\ver of the imjnisilion wa> very mueli 
limited at Waiiee, wlicre it was introdma'd about 
the year lg;to ; tlie etliee coin. sting of socuiar 
and ecclesiastical peisoirs, though the latter hc.d 
been long endeavouring to bring it into their 
own liands, but could never prevail with llu' 
V^enetian senate to agree to it. hxh ed at \ cnicc 
it seeuied rather a, polilicnl than e reli-ioii'; coii- 
Irivance ; and served rather fa the security of 
the stall; than tliat of llie church. Theia; are 
ap]ieals from the subaltern iiKiuiuiions in Ital\, 
to the congregation of the holy oHice residing at 
Home. 

The congregation was first formed by I’aul 
TIL in 1 34'2, but finally estal.)li>lic<l by Sixtus . 
ill 1588. d1ic meiiib(u*.s of it, called supreme 
inquisitors, assemble thrice in the week, and 
every Thursday in the jn’c-cncc of the pope, who 
presides in it. 

The Ijest accounts of the inquisition and its 
practices are Limboroli’s History, by ( ’hantlh'r. 
The fiiquisit ion umna>kf‘d ; being an llistorioal 
and Pbilosophieal Account ot‘ that TrcmiMidous 
Tribunal, founded on Autlicntie Docuimmts, 

ritteu and Luldisbeil at a d'lmo when the 
jNational ( 'ongress of Spain was about to delibe- 
rate on tliis Important Miasiire. Hy I). Anto- 
nio Fuiglilaiicb. Translated from tlu; Antbor’s 
enlarged copy ])y W. Walton Lsi], 2 vols. 8vo. 
Baldwin and (lo., Londtan, HtlO. Jdorciite’s 
History of the Inquisition, in Spanish, wliich ex- 
temds, we believe, to 4 vols. Ito , and the Knglish 
Translation and abridgment of it in 1 vol. 

8 VO. 

INRA1I7, r.n. In and rail. To enclose with 

rails. 

In things indiffenait, what the whole church doth 
think convenient for the whole, the same if any part 
do wilfully violate, it may b'* reformed and hirailrd 
again, by fhat general authority wherennto each 
particular is Mibjcct. Uuohcr. 

Where famed St. Giles’s am limits sj>rcad, 

,\n iiimiled column risirs its lofty head ; 

Here to se\en stn*ets .seven lials count the. day. 

And from isich other eateh the circlimr ray. t hoy. 


INTIOAD, n. s. In and road. Incursion; 
sudden and desultory invasion. 

Many liot inroads 
Tlioy make in Italy. 

Sfiakspairo. Anlonp and Cleopatra , 
From Scotland we have liad in former times some 
alarms and inroads into the northern parts of this 
kingdom. Jiocon. 

The loss of Shrewsliury exposed all IVorth Wales 
to the daily inroads of tlie enemy. i’larendon. 

Pw proof we feel 

Our power siitlicient to disturh his heaven, 

And with perpetual inroads to alarm, 

'I'hough inacc«‘ssihle Ins fatal tliione. Milton, 
'The country open lay without defence ; 

I’or poets fie([ueiit inroads there had made. 

Dnjdrn. 

INSANiy, Lat. hisa/ins. Mad ; making 
mad. 

Wen; such things here as we do speak about ? 

Or h:ive vve eatmi of the, insune root, 

That takes tlu' reason pjisoner 1 ■'shakspeare. Marhedi. 
INSA'TIABlds, m//. J Lat. instil iuhUis, iii- 
iNsA'ir.Mii.t’.NKss, ]i. s. I sdliahis, instil isliicii) 

I NS \' 1 1 A I’.i.v, ut/e [ insiil iirnhilis. (Jrcedy 

Insa'i t t rr, n7/. M)c\ond iTi('a.sure, so 

I \s \ 1 1',!. ,\c' riuN, n. s. , as not to lie satisfied: 
Ins \ I'niAiu i'., m/y. j used in a literal and 
figurative smisc. I nsnlisfaction, want; an unsa- 
tislied statin Insatiable, nut to l.ie glattci.1 or 
filled. 

With hir veiigeaunce insariahle, 

\ow' h.avc thei hyin gilflcsse ciitreted so, 

4 hat to laqrorte it is to laiuentahle. 

Chaucer. Laniente of Murp Mai^ilolei no. 

() cruel Destiny (quod she), O Fortune 'iisacpaldc, 

0 wavenng world, rolling like a hall ! 

N Oil are so ^vayw■a^d and so onstahle 

1 hat luuer any assurance can he in you at all. 

(»'. Ca rendislfs MetriroL I isions. 
Aly mother went with child 
Of that insatiate Ikbvard. 

Shakspeare. Richard III. 

Jt is a profound contemplation in nature, to con- 
sider of the enqitini'ss or insatisfaciion of several ho- 
<hes, and of their appetite to take in others. 

Bacon's \atnral Jfislorp. 

Some mi.'n's liydrojiick insatlahtcncss had learned 
to thirst the more, hy liow much more they drank. 

A///g Charles, 

Insatiate to pursue 

\'ain war with heaven. Milton. 

Too oft has pride 

Aiid heMish discord, and insatiate thirst 
Of Olliers’ rights, our ipiict discomposed. 

Phillips. 

4 liey were extremely amhitious, and insaliahhj co- 
vetous ; and therefore no impression, from argument 
or tniracles, could reach them. South, 

Insuliate archer! could not one sufTico 1. 

^'oun^'s Ad^ht Thoup;hts. J)ealh. 

4 here, breathless, with his digging nails he clung 
Fast to tlie sand, lest the returning wave. 

From whose reluctant roar his life he wrung. 
Should suck him back to her insatiate grave. 

Byron. Don .hum. 

ilMSCRIBF/, tt.rt. i Fr. inserirc ; Lat. ia- 
lNSciin*'TioN,?i. s. Si^crlho. To write on any 
thing. It is generally applied to something 
written on a monument, or on the outside of 
something. It is therefore more frequimtly used 
with tm than in. To mark any thing with writing; 
to assign to a patron without a formal dedication, 
to draw a figure witliiii another: xuscriptioiu 
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somcthiiii; written or ciigruve<l ; a tilK;. In law, 
an oliligalion ina<lo in writing, whereby tiic ac- 
cuser biiuls himself to undergo tlie same punish- 
ment, if he shall not prove the crime winch he 
objects to tlie party accused, in his accusatory 
libel. — Aylitfe’s I’arergon. Consignment of a 
book to a patron without a formal dedication. 

I)> all you writ to llouie, or t'lse 
'To foreign princes, ego ct rex mens 
Was still inscribi'd. 

S/i(ibspi>(irc. iJt'nrii I’lll. 

In the circle inscribe a sijuann 

A (//<■> to Crc'chc's J^lnnilins. 
Connatural princi])ies an* in rlieiuselves highly 
rcasonahle, ami (leilncilile by a strong process of 
rat io('inat ion to he most tnu* ; and constspiently the 
high exercise ol rat iocinat ion might, evince their 
(ruth, though thej’e vveii* no such originallv' insrribtsl 

III. the mind. Ihilr's Orie^m d/' Mo nhi ml . 

.lonbeitus hy the .'lamc lillc led our expectation, 
whci'ciiy \v(; |■('aJ)ed no advantage, it a.nswerina 
■c.i rcc at all the. prommi,' ot llu* insciipl ion . Ih’oirm'. 

1 his .t\aiiee of praise in time to eome, 
dlitrsc long iiKci iiiltoN.s crowded on the (omh. 

Drn.I.j,. 

(liicode, which pic.eas] me in tlie reading, 1 ha\m 
sMoiiipl; d to liansI.Ue in I’imlaiick vi 'sc,. 'lisllril 
which !,-> in.-i ■ribcb to the present liail of lluehester. 

hi. 

^e weepnm lows! the -iMSim with mxitlcshidc, 
.\iid with your gohh.'ii daits, now useless gaowii, 
li‘srribr a. \cisi‘ on this relenting stone. Ibipr. 

I nsi'rihni above llm portal liom afar, 

( 'oMsjiienons as the hi iglil ness of a star. 

Coirpin-. I'ralh. 

V vvoiiliy moral, and a wise insoriptimi , 
l-'oi a king to pnt up before his subjects. 

Ihiro/i. I'rop^i’tl ij. Sortlomijhiliis. 

Jji l.\S( RTiM iON is a title or wrdiug athxcd 
<o any thing to give some farther knowlmlgi' of 
It, or to transmit s(mn! important Irnth to pos- 
terity. Anti(iuaries are vmy curious in cxaeiin- 
uig ancK'iit inseriptiotis found on stones and 
other nionnmeiit.s of tuit iipiity . It 'appears that 
the ancients engraved ujion pdlars tin* priiieijd»'S 
of seieiiees, as well as llu* history of tlie world, 
riiose mentioned liy Ibu'odotus show, that this 
was the tirst way of iiislriieting ])eople, and o( 
transmitting liistories and si'irnces to pi^sterity. 
d'his is r'oiilirnied by IMalo in liis II, i,, >ias ; 
wheri'in be says, that I’isistratus engraved on 
stone pillars pia-m'pts iisetul for Imsbandmem. 
I'liiiy assures us, that the tirst jmblic mumt-' 
meiits \ver(‘ made <d' jihites ol lead ; and that 
the treatii'S ol' eoiifederaey concluded between 
die 1C, mans and tin? Jews wm'c written upon 
plates •of brass ; that, says lie, tin* .lews might 
have something to put them in mind of the ])eacc 
and confedcrai:y comduded with the Uomins. 
The Cret‘ks and Romans were great (h’alcis iii 
uiS( rijitions, ami we find so many in lliosi* couii- 
iries of ancient learning, that large volumes have 
been composed on them; as tlu? collection of 
(•rutor, ^<;c. Since (I ruler’s colleetiou, Tli. 
Reinesius bus compded .mother large voluim* on 
inscriptions. After all tiicse (Iva vius published 
a complete ecillcction of mscnpiions, m :> vols. 
folio. 

IN.SCRlJTAlUd-:, m/j. Fr. insnulubh'; Faif. 
^HscJuidbiHs. Criscarchahh' , not to be traca’d 
out hy eiMpiirv or stmiv. 


O liow inscrnlablc ! ins eipiif y 
Twins with his power. Auii,/iy>, 

V jest unseen, insrniiablc, invisible, 

,\s a weather-cock on a steeple. A/kPi-.s/icu , . 
'This king had a large heart, iiiscrntobU’ for goml, 
and was wholly bent to make his kingilom and peo- 
ple happy. Ha con. 

lie reiinto they have recourse as unto the oracle of 
life, the great determination of virginity, conception, 
tertility, aiul the i/Ksc/aU<//>/e inliruiities of tlie whole 
body. liro’vnr. 

We should eontemplate. levereiilly the works ol’ 
nature ami grace, the inscmloblr ways of I’rovidenec', 
and all the woiideiful methods of Ciod's dealingwith 
men. - Ailcrbiirif. 

Jlaal himself 

Ne’er fought moie licu'ely to win empire, than 
Dis silken son to save it; he deiies 
All aiiguiy of foes or friends, and like. 

The » lose and sultry snminer’s day, vvhicli bode.s 
A twilight tmnpest, hursts forth in sneh thunder 
Vs sweeps till' air ami dehi 'es tlu' earth. 

'Tl, e man’s insrrntable. litfcon. Sardana pa! m. . 


INSCI ILF', I J*'d. inscu/jur To (Ui- 

I Nset! i.cAiuii:, n. s. S y;ravc, or cut: any thing 
eiigmved. 

,\ coin that liears the llgiire ol an angle 
St.impeil in gold, hut lliat insculpt upon. 

Shokspcarc . 


'Timori is dead, 

Fulomhed upon the very hem o' tin*, sr'a ; 

And on the, giave stone tins im^cnl})Lurt% whicli 

With wax I hiought away. hi. I'inion. 

It was nsuai to wear rings on eltlun hand ; hut 
when pix.'cions gems and lieh ii/sculptnrc.s were added, 
the custom of weaiing; thmn was traivslate.d unto the 
left. Ih'on'iie. 


1NS1',.A M', e. a. In .and scam. To impress 
or mark hy a seam or cicatrix. 

I)e(‘p o’er his knee insciiincd remained the scar. 

ibijiC. 

IN'Sl'A -T, n.s. Fat. insrrta, inscctor. 

I Ksia- r v'rou, 7i. s. f liiscctay and (.o'. Aoyoc*. 

F\sr.( ' 1 1 i.r, m//. F( 'ailed insects from a 

I N;-»r.( rot'oc.Eii, n.s. J separation in the middle 
of their bodies, whereby they are cut, as it wcue, 
into two parts, '.is wo see in wasps and conmum 
llics. See T’.n roMoi.oo v. Any thing small or 
i'untein[)lible : iiiseclator, one that harasses by 
pursuing : inseetde, having the iititnrc of insects: 
iiisectofoger, one who stmFies or describes in 
sects; a word without authority. 

animals, for want of blood, run all out 
into legs. Bacon. 

I {east, bird, tnscci, or worm, durst enter none. 

(Milton. 

Tlu* new-lomied Insect on the water moves, 

'Tlie speckled trout the, curious snare approves. 

(h/i/’.s llnnd Sjinrls. 

'The msret itself is, according to modern insniolo- 
•nas of the ichiie,umon-tly kind. Dnlniin. 

In ancient times the sacred plough employed 
'The kings, and awful lathers ot mankind ; 

\nd soine with whom compared, your insect tribes 
Aic but the beings of a Summer’s day. 'hlioinson. 

Man, who madly tieems himself the lord 
Of all, i.s nought hut weakness and depeiulance. 

This saeied tnilh, by sure exptaieri(“C taught 
'Thou must have, learnt, when wandering all alone, 
Fach hini, eaeii in.^erf, flitting thro’ the sky, 

W as more suflieienl foi itsell tlian tlmu. ^ 

Id. ( erwlanm. 
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in the vast ami the minutt; we see 
riie, uiiamMo'uons footsteps of the (iod 
Who ^ives its lustre to an inar t's win^, 

And wheels his tliroiie upon the rolling worlds. 

('on per. 

Insects. Sec Entomology. 

INSECUJIE', adj. } Lai. insccurus. Not se- 
Insect 'lUTY, /;.s. j cure ; not confident of 
safety : insecurity is, uncertainty; danger; hazard ; 
peril. 

It may be easily perceived with what insecurittf of 
truth we ascribe eHbets, depending upon the natural 
period of lime, unto arbitrary ealculations, and sueli 
as vary at pleasure. Broivxe. 

d’lu? unreasonableness and pn.'sumption, the danger 
and desperate insfcuritu, of those that have not so 
much as a thought, all their lives long, to advance 
so far as attrition and contrition, sorrow, and resolu- 
tion of ainendnient, ilouimond. 

lie is liable to a great many inconveniences every 
moment of liis life, and is coniinually hisernre not 
only of the good tilings of this life, but even of life 
itself. I'iUohon. 

INSEAITNATION, 7L s. Er. inscndnat'um ; 
Lat. insanma/io. The act of scnttiuing seed on 
ground. 

INSECUTfON, n. s. Er. uisccndon ; Lat. iti- 
svcidio. Pursuit. Not in use. 

Vot the king's own horse got more before the 
wheel 

Of his rich chariot, that might still the iusecniion 
feel, 

With the extreme hairs of his tail. 

Chapimn's H'tnd. 

INSENSATE/, adj. a I'r. insejisd iustusi- 
Insensiiui/i i Y, n.s. f hililc ; Ital. 
Insf.n'siule, m/;. ^ Lat. in and snilia. 

lNSE.\''sini.LNr:.ss, /7..V. 4 Stupid ; dolicioiit in 
Jnsen siHLvs adv. J thought or sc^^il)ility ; 
iuabilit) to perceive; torpor; dulness of cor- 
poral sense, or nuaitq! peiccptio’ii ; insmisibb*, 
impcrceptilile ; .slow; gradual; void of feel- 
ing, emotion, or aflectioii : inscnsibleness lias 
the same meaning: insensibly, in such a man- 
ner ns is not discovered by the senses ; slowly ; 
gradually. 

hat is that word honour ? Air ; a trim reekon- 
iuLr- iio hath it? lie that dieil a Wednesdav. 
Doth hc‘ feel it ? No. Doth he, hear it ? No. Is 
it iiisi'ii^ihle then ? Yea, to the dead. Put will it 
not li\e With the living? No. \V)jy ? Defraetion 
will not Slider it. Slutkspeure. 

\ e he reprobates ; obdurate uiseiisnle creafuics. 

Ifammond. 

d'wo small aud almost inst'/n^ihlr pricks were found 
upon (’deopatni’s arm. Jiroinir's I itli^or Enoars. 

So fond are mortal men, 

As their own ruin on fhimisclvcs t' invite, 
hisensatc left, or to sense reprob.'ite, 

Ami with blindness intcrmil struck. 

iM i lion ’s Agon istes. 

Equal they were formed, 

Save what sin hath imjialred, which ye.t hath 
wrought 

J iiscn.dhi a. Milton, 

hisensihi/itif of slow motions may })e thus ac- 
counted for: motion cannot 1 h.* j>c;rceived without 
pi rccption of tlie parts of spacr whu h it left, and 
those which it next acipiires. (iinnrille. 

You grow insciisdde to the con veil icncy ot riches, 
l!'c ('.('liglGs of honour and praise. I’cmph 


You render mankind insensilde to their beauties^ 
and have destroyed the empire of love. Dn/doi. 

'I’hey fall away, 

And languish with insensdfle deeay. Id. 
I'hc insensifdenc’s.s of (he pain proceeds rather from 
the relaxation of the nerves than their obstruction. 

lUip. 

'I'lie hills rise hiseii.dhlp, and leave the eye a vast 
uninterrupted prospect. Addison on. Ilahf. 

'I’lie den.se and bright light of the circle w ill oli- 
scure tlie rare and weak light of these dark colours 
round about it, and render them almost insensilde 
Nea'to)i's ()idi('!:s. 

l*roposa.I.s agreeable to our passions will insensihht 
prevail upon our weakness. /^»gc/-.s’.s- Sennons. 

(’alien us 

Insensildii came on her side. Sirift. 

Jnsensi'de of truth’s almighty cliarms, 

Starts at her tirst approach, and sounds to arms! 

Coirper's Hope. 

Peace (if ijisenslhilltii may ilaim 
.\ right, to the meek, honours of her name). Id. 
'J'hus Harold inly said, and passed along, 

^ et not insensi' lij to all w hich here 

Awoke the jocund birds to early song 

In glens which might have made even exile dear. 

J>>l voids Cliilde lldvold. 

INSh’ PAK.X B1 1 /ITY, n. x.n Lat. insvpara- 
L\s»;i’'.\ iiAiu iM'.sSj 71. s. ( hilts. ’J’lie ipui- 
1 Nsri''ARAr.Lr., (idj. i lity of not being 

I nsei'^au M'.i.Y, m/c. 'divisible: not 

to be* disjoined : with indissoluble union. 

LonLiiip may not (of kingc nor euqa’rour) 
Eelormc a thing wliiehe is nat refbrmahle ; 
llu.st of defame, is inseparohle. 

( 'hiiiicev's Misecihtnies, 

Drow:iing of melals is, when the baser metal is 
so incorporate witli the more rich as it cannot he 
.scjiarated ; as if silver should he i nseparald p iucoi- 
porated with gold. Bacon. 

-Vncu.mt times ligure, both t!i(‘ lucorporalioii and 
insi'pavolde conjunction of counsel with kings, aud 
the wdsc and politic Use of counsel by kings. Id. 

'I’hou, my shade 

hisepondde, mu.sl with me along ; 

f'or death from sin no power can scpai'nte. 

Milton. 

Hostlessne.ss of mil d seems inseparaldp annexed 
to liurnan nature. 'f'eniplc. 

Care and toil came into the world with sin, and 
remain ever since insepnrahle from it. South. 

Oh ! not lung no^v eau please me. 
Darkness, and solitude, aud sigl's. and tears. 

And all the insrjxirahle train of grief. 

Attend my steps for ever. Dnjden. 

'I'he parts of jnire space aii? immoveable, which 
follows from flieir inseparahiUtii, motion being iio- 
lliing but. change of distance betwx-en «ny two 
things ; hut tliis eaiinot he betw'cen parts that are 
inseparafde. I .oeke . 

No body feels pain, that be wishes not to be eased 
of, with a desire eipiul to that pain, and inseparn- 
hle from it. fd. 

Atheists must eonfess, that before tliat assigned 
period matter had existed eternally, inseporid>hi en- 
dued with this principal of attraction ; and yet had 
never attracted nor convened before, dining that 
infinite duration. Bentley. 

I'ogetber out they fly, 

Inseparaldr now the truth and lie ; 

And this or that unmixt no mortal e’er shall find. 

Bopr. 
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INSERT', t’- I Er. insertion; Lat. in~ 

Inseii'tion, 71 . s . S To place in or 

ainony,st other t.hini;s; lo interline : insertion, tlie 
tliin<^ so placed or inserted. 

Those words were very weakly inserfeJ, where 
ihey are so lial)le to luiseoiislruction. .S/ ////;/ 

With the worthy ^eiitleinan’s name i will insert 
it at length in one of my papers. Addison. 

An ileus, commonly called tlui twisting of the 
guts, is eitlier a circumvolution or insertio)!. of one 
part of the gut within the other. Arhnlhnol. 

'The great disadvantage our historians labour un- 
der is too tedious an interruption, l>y the inscrlion 
of records in tiieir narration. 

Felton on the i'lnssies. 

It is tlie editor’s interest to insert what the author’s 
judgment had rc'ji'cted. Swift. 

Ik; softens the relation by such insn lions, before 
he describes tlie event. lirnDjjie. 

Poesy ami (ualory omit things not essential, and 
insert little beautiful digiessions, in order to place 
every thing in the most aflet'ting light. U’ntts. 

INSEdeX hi', r.ft. ^ Tube of use to an end : 

Inseii'vi i.N j', ud/. icomlucivc of a use to an 
end. 

The providence of (lod, which disposeth of no 
part in vain, u Ikmi; then; is no diu'cstion to be m.ide, 
makes not any parts iieen icnl to tliat intention. 

Jhtnrne. 

INSllI'dd/, V. (i. In and shell. 'Eo bide in 
a sbell. Not usial. 

Autidins, hearin of our .Marciiis’ banishment 
'I’linists forth his horns again into the world. 

Which wci(^ iiislu'llni when Marcins stood for lunmg 
And durst not onci; peep out. 

Shtd:sprnre. Coriohintis. 

INSII 1 P', r. In and ship. 'To shut in a 
ship; lo stow; to eiiibark. Not used. \Vc say 
sinijily to sbiji. 

See them sab ly bionght, lo Dover, where itishij jH'd, 
(Jommit them to the fcrtuiie oftlu' Mra. Shoksjn'iirc . 

INSllRlNiy, V. (t. In and slirine. do eii- 
closi; in a sbrine or precious case, it is written 
e<pially ensbrine. 

Warlike and martial Talbot, Pnirgundy 

Inshrincs ihee in his beail. 

SJinhspeore. Jicnrji I /. 

Not llahylon, 

Idpialkul in all its glojies, to inshnne Reins. 

Milton. 

1N'S11)E>, 71. s. [n ;ind side. Interior part; 
jiarl vvitbin. Opjiosed to tbc surbumor outside. 

Looked he o’ the’ of the paper? 

—lie did unseal I Item. 

Slniksfworr. Ilenrn f III. 

Show the inside of your purse to the. outside of his 
hand, and no more ado. Id. \ \ inter's. I'nle. 

Here are the outsides of the one, the insides of liie 
other, and there’s the moiety 1 promistid ye. 

L' Fs(riinp;r. 

As for the inside ol their nest, none Imt themselves 
were concerned in it. Addison's Unardian. 

Inside (Iuaiid, in the broad sword exercise, 
a guard to secure the faci* and front of tbe body 
born a cut made at tbe inside ol tbe position, 
above tbe wrist. Sec Swoud Isxeucise. 

INSIDIA'TOR, Er. iimdknx ; Tut. 

Insid'ious, (u//. ^yinsldiosus. 5>ly i <lili- 

InsidTously, 3 gent to entrap; to a- 

cherous : with malicious artifice: by sleallli or 


in a deceitful manner : iiisidiator is one who lies 
in wait. 

T’he castle of (’admus was taken by Pliebidas the 
J.,ucedemoiiiiin, insidionshj and in violation of league. 

liocon . 

Sitice.inen mark all our steps, and watch our lialt- 
ings, let a sense of their insiitnnis vigilance excite us 
so to behave ourselves, that they may find a convic- 
tion of tin; mighty power of ( ,’hristianity towards 
regulating the passions. Atterbury. 

'I'hey wing llicir course. 

And dart on tlistant coasts, if some sharj) rock. 

Or shoal insidious, breaks not their career. 

'I'honison . 

Simeon and Levi spoke not only falsely but insi- 
diously, nay hypocritieally, aimsing tlndr pioselytes 
and their religion, for thee/leciing theircruel designs. 

( rovenunenl of the lontt^ne. 
Against the head which innocence s(;eures 
Insidious malice aims her darts in vain, 
burned backward by the powerful breath of heaven. 

Dr. Jehnson's Irene. 

'I’lie ])alaee has beeonu; a fortress 
Since that insidious hour. 

liyron. I'rn'j^edy. Sardoinipnlns, act 5. SC. 1. 
'('ill worn by age, and inouldming lo decay, 

The’ insidious wat(;rs vvasli its base away. 

Canning;. 

IN'SlOirr, ?/. 5. Iliit. insiidit. This word 
had formerly tin; accent on tbe last syllabic. In- 
trospection ; deej) view; knowledge of tbc inte- 
rior parts; tborongb skill in any thing. 

Lor thougb the people have no gret iiisii^liL 
In vertue, he <‘ousid(M’e(l fui right 
Hire l)ounliH‘ ; and disposed, that he wold 
Wedile birr; only, if ever he weddiui shold. 

('Innirer. I he Clerhes 'lute. 
Strailvvny sent with careful dihgenee 
'Lo fetch a leech, the which had great insiu;hf 
In that disease of grieved (‘c)uscieu(‘c, 

And w'(dl could cure the same; fiis name was Pa 
liiaiee. .S'/ic/zscr. 

Now will !)(', tin; tight scahon of forming them to 
lx; able writers, when they shall lie tints frattglit 
vvitli an iinlversal insip^hl into things. Milton. 

Hardy she[>henl, such as thy metits, stall may he 
h(‘r /'cs/g/zf just Iv to grant thee reward. Siilneii. 

The Use of a little oz^/g/z/ in those jjaits ol know- 
Ic.dge, which ate not a matt’s jtroper Itiisiness, is to 
tieeustom our minds to all sorts of ideas. I .iwki‘. 

A garden gives us a great insight into the coiitiiv- 
an<*e and wisdom of providence, and suggests iiiiiu- 
iiuuahle subjcc.ts of meditation. ,'spret<ih>r. 

Due consideration, and a dz'z'ptu' insiphi into 
things, would soon have made them setisilile of their 
error. Wood inn il. 

I NSR; M E'ICANC E, u. $.'\ Er. insi^niji- 

[nsicn 1 i 'i( .\N(;Y, n. s. (^ennee ; Lat, ot 

1 NSD.N I e'ic. 4 NT, adi. i and signijlro. 

I NSioM I'fc.vNTi.Y, n(/c. 3 Want of mean- 
ing: iiiiimportauee. l^nnnportant ; vvaiiting 

weight; inelfectual : ibis sense, tlmugli sup- 
ported liV autbority, is not very ])roper. Iiisig- 
nilicantly, in an unmeaning or tritliiig manner. 

Rirds are taught to use articulate words, yet they 
unrlerslaiul not their import, but use them i/mpedi- 
eantly, as tlie. org.in pipe renders the tune, which it 
umlerstauds not. Hide. 

'I'o give an account of all the inslpniftenneies and 
the vc.rhal tiothings of this philosophy, would lie to 
tiansciihc it. (itonrdle. 

All tlie aig'umeti!,'! It^ ;i good life will bz; very zu- 
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to a man that hatli a mind to be. wicked, 
when remission of sins may be had upon cheap terms. 

T/tlotson. 

My annals are in mouldy milthnvs WTOU^ht, 
With easy ot tlum<;ht. (uirlh. 

Calumny robs the piiblick of all that benetit that 
it may justly clairu from the wortli and virtue of 
particular persons, by rendering' their virtue utterly 
I n si^; n i ficu n I . -S >n / h . 

As 1 was rmoinatinc!: on that J had seen, T could 
not forbear n'tlectiii!.!, on the insii;^)njicinn'u of liuman 
art, when set in com[)arison with the desit^ns of I’ro- 
videuee. Adtlisoti's (iiuirdiiui. 

iNotliinj; ean be moia^ contemptible and lnsiiri/i/i- 
caiit than tlie seum of a ])eople, instii(ated against a 
king. Addison , 

’Till YOU rail weight and gravity explain, 

These words are iius/^nijicnut and vain. 

lildcknioro. 

In a hemorrhage from the lungs, no remedy so 
j)i'oper as l>leeding, often re’peated ; stypticks are 
often iiisia^nifit'diit . ^Irhdtlinoi. 

So language in the mouths of tl>e adult, 
^^’itness its idsii;;ii/tii\(rtl lesiilt. 

( ’'urper. Cidivi rsddon . 

With a pride ('ommon to all Italians wlio liave 
been masters, have not been persuaded to parade 
their insi^nifiranrf. Idirtin's Ae/e.s on Childc iidvold. 

IIS’S IIS'( ' KR 17, oc/y. ^ l.at. in and si.ici rin;- 
Ixsi M'tiTi 1 Y, //. .s. ^ Not wbat bo appears; 
disseialiling ; unfaithful, vvbeu used of a person; 
not sound, when used of things: iusiiiecrity is 
dissimulation; want of truth or fidelity. 

If men sboidd always act mr.li i a mask, and in 
disguise, that imlced beti ays dr sign and insiiicfril u. 

Iinu>)d<’ on the 

.\h why, i’eneloptg tliis eau.seless fear, 

'fo render sleej/s soft blessings insirnrre? 

Vlik(‘ ilevote to sorrow’s dire extreme, 

'I'he day reilection, and tlie midniglit dream. 

l*ope. 

INSI N'KW, ten. liiand sinew. To slreiigtbeu; 
to contirin. A word not used. 

.Ml members of our cause, 
d’hat are iiisinetrrd to tiiis action. 

Sliid\spt (I I e . 

I NSl N'lIANT, 0 ///. 'x Yv. insim/rr ; J.at. 
Instn'i ATi;, c. (i.$< v. n.M insinno. I'o intro- 
I Nsi N ia'tion, //..S’. Y. (luce geiillv into the 
1 n^inT M ivf., «(//. i bosom: ligurativcly 

I .Nsi n't \ 1 ou, n. s. J to gain favor by de- 

grees, tob.inl; to instil ; to wheedle; to steal 
impereeptibiy ; io/aifold; (mervate : insinuation, 
the power of stealing into favor: insimiative 
implies the disposition : insinuator, the person. 

'I'here is no p.ulietilar evil which hath not some 
appearance of goodness, whereby to insinuate itself. 

liooher. 

I love no cuiours ; and, without all colour 
Of !)ase i nsin unti njr jiattery, 

1 [duck this white rose with Rlantagenet. 

Sfidhspearr. 

AVheri the industry of one man hath settled the 
work, a new man, by insidiintion or inisinfonnatiou, 
may not sujiplant him without a just cause. Bacon. 

i*est.ilcntial miasms //os/// into tlie humoral and 
consistent parts of the body. Ilarvep. 

At the i.slc of Rhec he insinuated hhnselj into the 
very good grace of the duke tif Rucklii;i;h'am. 

Clarendon . 

He had a natural ins/ nuit/' U and address, wInVh 
rmnle him acci ptablc in the best company. fd. 


Close the serpent sly 
hishiuatinp;, of his fatal guile 
(Jave proof unhet'ded. Milton. 

All the Art of rhetoriek, besides order and clearness, 
arc for nothing else hut to insinuate, wrong ideas, 
move the passions, and thereby mislead the judg- 
ment. hocke. 

Men not so quick perhaps of conceit as slow to 
passions, and commonly less inventive than judi- 
cious, howsoever prove very plausible, insinuant. 
and fortunate men. IVothni. 

d’he water easily insinuates itself into and placidly 
distends the vessels of vegetables. Woodieard. 

And all tlie lietions l/ards pursue 
Do hut insill ante what’s true. Swi/i. 

If is a strange insinuative power W’hu'li example 
and cu.'>tom have upon ns. 

Cloverninent of the Tont^ue. 

I scorn your coarse insinuation, 

.And have most plentiful occasion 
’I’o wish myself the rock 1 view, 

Or sueii another dolt as you. 

Coiepee. The Poet, Ouster, ami Sensitive Plant. 
Serene, accomjilished, cheerful, but not loml ; 
Instiiuati williout insin nation . Itijron. Don Juan. 

I N S 1 RT [ ), -N Y\\ itmpidc ; lad. ///- 

I .\sn‘i n'n V, //. .S’. i sipidns. Without taste ; 

I \sn''ii)M'.ss, n. a. > wanting powm’ of affect- 
I \si i>T i)i,Ag ////c. i ing the organs of taste; 
iNsH’Ti'.Ncr, n.s. j flat; dull ; heavy : folly ’ 
a waid of understanding. 

Some I'arths yield, l/y distillation, a liquor vmy i'.ir 
from being inodoious or htsijikl. Poifle. 

I be '^od.s jiav<‘ ni.ule yonr noble mind for me, 

.\nd her insipid soul for rioliuny ; 

.V heavy lum]) of earth without desire, 

.V heap of ashes tliat o’erlays your fire. 

Driplen's Cleoinencs, 

Sonu' short excursions of a broken vow 
lie made indied, but flat insijiid stuff. Druden. 
One great naison why many children abandon 
themselves wliolly to silly sports, and trifle awav all 
their time insip'nlhi, is because they have found their 
curiosity baulked. Locke. 

Our fatlwrs mueh admired their sauces sweet, 

And oftt'ii < alle<l for sugar witli tlu'ir meat ; 

Ja>ipitl taste, old frimid, to them that Paris knew, 

W lu'ie roeambole, shallot, and tlie rank gariiek 
grew. A/’z/g-. 

When lihei'ty is game 
l.ile gfovv.s insipid, and has lost its relish. 

Addison's ('alo. 

She lays som<'. useful bile, aside, 
d’o tinge the chyle’s insipid tiile. Prior. 

This chv'Ie is the natural and alimentary [litnitu, 
wlii('li the ancients described as insipid. 

FloUer on the Ifinnonrs. 

On tliese grounds, therefore, though there canm't 
l)e a more partial admirer of the work itself, I can 
not hesitate a monumt to consider that ‘ faultles.^ 
monster,’ Sir ('harles Orandistm, whose insipid uni 
formity of goodness it is fashionable to decry, far 
the more preferable to Ijc held up to a child as an oh 

jeet of imitation. (hum ing. 

INSIST 'J I.ut. mw/n. To stand or 

Insis'Ti'.nt, ' ii//. >rest upon; not to recede; 
Jnsis'tuuf., rt. ,9. ) to persist; to dwell upon 
in discourse. Insistent, resting upon any thing t 
eonstaney; regularity. 

Upon such large terms, and so absolute, 

As our conditions shall insist upon. 

Our jieace shall stand firm as locky mountains- 

Skaksjieai 
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The heavens themselves, the planets, and the 
center, 

Observe cle<^ree, priority, and place, 
itisisture, course, proportion, season, f’onn, 

Odice, and custom, in all line of order. /d. 

Were there no other act of hostility but that which 
we have already insisted on, the intercepting^ of her 
supplies were irreparably injurious to her. 

Uernu of Piet if. 

Theconjbs bein^ double, the cells on each side the 
partition are so ordered, that the angles on one side 
insist upon the centers of the bottom of the cells on 
the other side. Pnu. 

The l)readth of the substruction must be at least 
double to the bcs/.s/c/// wall. 

Insist on, as if each were his own pope. 
Forgiveness, and the privih^ge of hope. 

('oirper. .Hope. 

'I’he diversities in point of corn'.ctncss, and deli- 
ca(;y which arose from their diflercnt ways of life, 1 
do not now /a.s'/.st'Upon. Ihiillie. 

INSITJ h'.NCY, n.s. I.at. m and .sd/m. Ex- 
emption from thirst. 

W hat is more admirable than the titness of eveay 
creature for the use we make of him I The docility 
of a a (dephant, and tlie insitienep of a camel lor tra- 
velling ill desalts. (line. 

I [V'sfTTf )N, n. .S'. ]/at. Insido. The insertion 

or engruflineut of one hranch inliv another. 

Without the use of tliese vve could have nothing 
of culture or eivllity ; uo tillage, grafting, or insilion. 

I! a If. 

JNSNAUhV, i\ a. ) Helg. in-snnrr. To catch 

I NsN a'ri.u, 70 .s. ^ in a trap, gin, or snare: 

and luutee figuratively to inveigle; to entangle 
in difficulties or jverplexities ; geiietally written 
h'.NSN AUt', which see. 

That the hypociile reign not, lest the |M‘opl(‘ he 
ensnared. Joh xxxvi. oO. 

d'hat which in a great part, in the weightiest 
causiis belonging to this present tontroversy, hath 
insnared the iudgments liotii of sundry good and of 
some wi‘ll learned men, is the; manifest iinth of cer- 
tain geiieial jtrincipli'S, whereupon the ordinances 
tliat. serv<! for usual practice in the church of (h)d 
aie grounded. Hi^oUr. 

VVhy strewest thou sugar on that bottled spider, 

W hose deadly web insnneetJi thee about. 

SImkspeare. 

She ensnared 

Mankind with lu'r fair looks. Milton. 

Tfy long experience Durfey may no doubt 
hisnare a gudgeon, or perhaps a trout ; 

'rimugh Dryden once e.xclaimed, in jiartial spite. 

He fish ! — because the man attemjits to write. 

Fen ton. 

These 

Insnare the wretched in the toils of law. 
Fomenting discoid, and perjilexing right, 
j\n iron-race. Thomson. 

TNSfVCIABIiE, flr/;. Ft. insociahle ; f.at. i/i- 
sociahilis. Averse from conversation ; incapable 
of connexion or union. 

If this austere insociahle life 
Change not your offer made in heat of blood. 

Shakspeare, 

'fhe lowest ledge or row must lie merely of stone, 
closely laid, without mortar, whicli is a general cau- 
tion for all parts in building tlmt are contiguous to 
I>oard or timlrcr, because lime and wood are insociahle. 

W'l ltrtd'^ .1 echitectr.re. 


imOBllVETY.n.s. In and sobriety. Drunk- 
cnnc.ss ; want of sobriety. 

He whose conscience upbraids him with profane- 
ness towards (iod, and In.soheletp towards himself, if 
be i.s just to his neighbour, be thinks he has (piit 
scores. Decay of Piet if. 

IJN'SOLATK, V. <t. } Fat. in and sol. To dry in 
Insoi.aTion, 77. s. ) the sun ; to expose to the 
action of the sun. 

W^c use these towers for insolation, refrigeration, 
conversation, and for the view of divers meteors. 

Bacon. 

If it have not a sufliclent insolation it looketh pale, 
and attains not its laudable colour; if it be sunned 
too long, it suffereth a torrefaction. Beounc. 

Insoi-ation, in pdiarmacy, is a method of pre- 
paring fruits, drugs, &,c., by exposing them to 
the heat of tlu* sun’s rays; either to dry, to matu- 
rate, or to sliarjieii them. 

1 N'S( ) J , E C 1% 71. .S'. i\ a.'\ Er. insolence ; 

I n'soli'.ncy, 77. X'. f Lat. insoludiu. 

Fn'som.nt, 7/7/;. I Erid(‘ exerted in 

i tsi'soi r.NTi.A', adv. J cc'mtcmptuous 

and overbearing treatment of others ; jietnlant 
contempt. Insolence, a word out of use; to in- 
sult or treat with contem]it : insolent, con- 
temptuous; haughty; over-hearing: insolently, 
rudely; haughtily. 

Insolent is lie that desjiiseth, in his jugemeni, 
all other folk as in regarde of his value, of his con- 
ning, of his speking, and of his hering. 

Chancer. The Persones 'Tile. 
They could not ri'strain the insolency of ()’N(;al, 
who, linding none now to withstand him, made him- 
self lord of thos<; people that remained. Spenser. 

Such a natur(‘. 

Tickled with good suer.ess, disdains the shadow 
Whu'li he treads on at noon; but 1 do wonder 
His insolence can brook to he commanded 
I'mh'r Cominius. Shakspeare. 

d’he bishops, who wtTO lirst faulty, insolenred and 
assaulted. Kinir Charles. 

Blown with insolence and wine. Milton. 

Ihihlh'k judgments are the banks and shoies upon 
whieii (iod breaks the insolency of sinners, and Slavs 
their juoud waves. Tillatsini. 

I warn thee thus, because I know thy temper 
Is insolent and haughty to superiors. 

Dr If den. Sehnstian and Dora.r. 
A'ot faction, when it shook thy regal scat, 
j\ol senates, insolrnthf loud, 

Those echoes of a thoughtli'S crowd, 

(amid warp thy soul to their unjust decree. 

Drifden. 

.ludge me not ungentle, 

Of manners rude, and insolent of speech. 

If, when the public safety is in tjueslion. 

My zeal flows warm, and eager from my tongue. 

Uowe.'s Jane Shore. 

We liave not pillaged those rich provinces which 
we re.scu(;d: victory itself hath not made us insolnit 
masters. Atlcrlmry. 

'file steady tyrant man. 

Who with the thoughtless insolence of power. 

For sport alone, pursues the cruel chai'c. 

Thomson. 

d’he multitude unawed is insolent, 

Once sci/ied with fear contemptible and vain. 

Mallet. 

Her women in.soicnt and sell earessed, 

By \hiiiity’s unwearied finger dresset). 

(’mvper. E.i pt>stuluiwn. 
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INSOL'VABLE, adj.'>. Fr. inwlvahlc ; Lat. 
1 ns()l'iuu,e, { in and salvo. Not to 

1 N so l' V K jvi 1 , (////’. I be solved or cleared ; 
iNSoi/vKNcy, 71. s. J inextricable ; inexplic- 
able : insoluble, not to be resolved, cleared, or 
dissolved : insolvent, one who is unable to pay : 
insolvency, inability to ])Hy debts. An actof in- 
solveticy is a law l)y which imprisoned debtors 
are released without payment. 

Admit this, and what shall the Scri|»ture be but 
a snare and a torment to weak consrieiues, lilling 
them with infinite scrupulosities, doubts insoluble, 
and extnuTie di'spair ? /looker. 

lly public declaration he proclaimed himself in- 
solvent of those vast sums he had taken upon credit. 

Jloirel. 

Stonv matter may grow in any part of a human 
body ; for when any tliino insoluble sticks in any 
{>art of tile bodv, it gathms a must about it. 

.Irbnll.not. 

Sp cud a few thoughts <in tlu' pu//ling (“iu|uiiics 
concerning vai'uums, the docfiiue of inlinities, in- 
divisibles and, incoinmeusuiaMes, w herein Ihei'i; 
appear some insolvobte diliieulties. 

II n//'.' on the Mimi. 
An insoUenf is a man that cannot pay his di'lits. 

Hn/Zs. 

Insolvent tenant of incumbered Sjiaee. Sniiirl. 

J’lie foe of virtue has no claini to flue. 

Hut let insolvent innocence go fiee. 

('oivjn'v. ('fu/riln. 
INSOMUC'ir, v(»ij. ill so niueli. .So that 
to such ti degree that. 

'Vo make, ground fertile, adies exe.'l ; Insionii'h 
as the eouiitries alioul .I'.tni lia\(' anieiuls made 
them for tlu‘ miscliii.'fs the erupiious do. lior,)n. 

Simonides uas an eveelhuit })0(‘l, ittsoninch that 
he made his fortune by it. // /'.s/n/.’/gc. 

They madi; the ground luieviui ahont their nest, 
insinnncli that tlu; slate <lid not lie flat ujion it, but 
left a free ])assage uiuierneat li. Addison. 

I IN S I’isC "V', IK (t. \ lait. i/isj>ici<i. 'J’o look 
1 \si>r( h'iON, //. .S'. J into by wuy of examin:i- 
Ixsej'.e'ion, n.s. ) tioii : iiispcetioii, prying, 
examiiiutioii ; close survey ; superinteMdenee ; 
presiding oan;. In the first seiist; it should h.uve 
inlo before tin.* object, and in the second sense 
it may admit owj- ; but authors confound tlieiii; 
insjjcctor, a prying examiner; a superintendant. 

Wlien ye unto this hahnle have in.^peccion. 

In my makvng hohle im; t xcusahle ; 

It is submitted unto your correceiou. 

( 'liii n rev's Misrellu n ies. 

\\ ith llicir lU'W light our Ijold i nsprrhn-s press, , 
lake (’ham, to shew their father’s nakedness. 

Denhoni . 

NVifh narrow smirrh, and with ins'cction de(>p, 

( 'onsider every erealure. Milton. 

We may safely lumeeal our good deeils, wlien 
they lull no ha/ard of heliig divmted to impropiT 
imds, tor want of our own inspection. Atterbnvn . 

'Vhe di\im' insp.eel'noi into the alVairs of the world 
doth necessarily follow from tlie tiatiirc and being 
of (lod ; and he that denies this, doth impliriily 
deny his existence. Jienfleif. 

Young men may travel under a wise inspector or 
tutor to diirenmt parts, that ttiey may hriiig home 
useful knowledge. IVatts. 

In.spectjon, Tiiiai.by, on by Examination, is 
when, for the greater expedition of a cause, in 
some point or issue, being either llie prineiptd 
‘jiieslion, or arising eollatcr dly out of it, but 


being evidently the object of sense, ‘lio judges of 
the court, upon the testimony of tlieirown sbiises, 
shall decide the point in dispute. For, where 
theanirmativo or negative of a question is matter 
of such obvious determination, it is not thought 
necessary to snmmou a jury to decide it; whc) 
are properly called in to inform tlie conscience 
of the court of dubious facts: and tlieredbre, 
when the fact, from its nature, must be evident 
to the court, either from ocular demonstration or 
Ollier irrefragable ])ro()f, there the law departs 
from its usual resort, the verdict of twelve men, 
and relies on the judgment of the court alone. 
As in case of a suit to riwersc a line for non- 
age of the cognizor, or to set aside a statute or 
cngni'/.aiice entered into by an infant; liere, and 
in other cases of the like sort, a writ shall issue 
to the slierill', commanding him that be constrain 
the s.iid parly to appear, that it may bo ascer- 
tained by the view of liis body, by the king’s 
jusliees, wliellier it be of lull age or not: Ft per 
aspi'etum corjioris sui eunstarc poterit justiciariis 
noslris, si pncilictus an sit plena; '.etatis lU'enc. 
If, bowevi'i’, tli(> court has, upon inspection, any 
doulit of tlu: age >.)f the party (as may frecjuenlly 
lu' the case), it may proci'cil to take jiroofs of 
the party : a; d jiarlicularly may examine the in- 
finl himself iqxni an oath of voir dire, veritatem 
(bei.M'e; that is, t<) make true answers to such 
opiestioiis as the court shall deinaiid of him ; or 
the court may examine his inoth(!r, his god-fatlier, 
or the like. 

l.Nsi'ia riNo I’l 1.1 1 ) ()i ri( r.R, a military ofheer, 
selectcil from the liiugand nominated hv thewar- 
ofliee, to su|)(.‘rintend and to vouch for tiie faithful 
distiibiition of monies which are issued to 
ofiicers acting on detaclimeiil, or on recruiting 
jiarlies, within tlie limits of a certain appointed 
ilistriet. AH district pay-ni:istcrs are strictly en- 
joined by t!ic gmieral Tegnlations to have tlu.dr 
iiinstiT-rolls and pay-li.sts <luly authenticated 
jiefore a jnsiici.' of the jieaias and to liave them 
witiK.'Sscd by tin* insjx'eting lield-utiicer. 

IxMonoR, lleb. I'n, lilia/en, in the Jewish 
synagogue, an olheer whose business consists 
particularly in inspecting the |)rayersan(l lessons, 
in proparing and sliowing them to tlie reader, 
and slr^iding by him to see lie reads right ; and, 
if he mistakes, to eurrect him. 

I iNhSEJxC'iJ >1\S, in tlie Homan law, were such 
]i('rsoiis as examim'd tlu’ quality and valiK' of 
lands and {dVects, in inha' to the ad justing or [u o- 
jiortioning taxes and imposHioiis to every man’s 
estate. 

I NSHEIT.SION, n. s. J/at. ijispcrsw. A 
sjuinkling upon. 

INSHII KH I'V, IK a. In and sphere. To place 
in an orb and sphere. 

W liere those innnoital sliapes 
Of bright aerial spirits live insphered. 

In regions mild of calm and serene, air. 

Milton. 

INSPITIABLE, adj.'\ Fr. inspircr ; Eat. 

Tnsimra'i ION, 7^. .v. f in and spiro. That 

f.5siSPi uf/, V. 71. & V. a. ^ may be drawn in 

Insi'Freii, 7^. .V. I with the breath: the 

Jnsim rTt. w. .V. ' act of drawing in the 

breatli; the act of breathing into any thing; in- 
fusion of ideas into the mind by a superior 
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power: inspire, to breatlie into; to infuse ; to 
animate; to influence; insjiirer, he that in- 
spires: inspirit, to animate; actuate; invigorate, 
and encourage. 

He knew not his Maker, and liini tliat inspired 
into him an active soul, arid breathed in a living 
spirit. Wisdom xv. 11. 

For, whim ye mildly looke with lovely hew, 
'riien is my soule with life and love insjiirod. 

Spenser's Sonnet . 

I never spoke with her in all my life, 

— How can she then call us by our names. 

Unless it be by inspinitiioi f Shnksju'nre. 

\'onr father was evrn- virtuous, and holy men at 
their death have good inspindions, I(L 

(ireat power of love ! with what commanding lire 
Dost thou enllame the world’s wlch; regiment 
And kindly heat in every heart inspire! 

Nothing is free from thy sweet govermmmt. 

h’lete/ier's rnrple hlnml. 

To these inspirnble hurts, we may enumerate iho.^i' 
they sustain from their expiration of fuliginous 
steams. '' llarteu. 

We to his high inspindiitn owe, 

'That W’hat was done hefon; the flooil we know. 

J)enli(nn, 

Sighs now hrea lin'd 
UnuUerahle, which the spiiit of prayi'r 
Jnsifireii, and winge.d for hea\eo with speedier 
flight, 

'riian loudest oratory. MiUiOi. 

If the iiispiri)i^j; and expiiing oigan ef any aninial 
he stopt, it smldi'nly yields to naluri*, ainl dies. 

Wall on, 

I'hato, the poet’s mind inspire, 

And lill his suni with thy ('C'lestial tin'. 

J)nid( n. 

A dlsereiU. ns(.' of hecoming ceicmonies renders the 
service of tiie church solemn and aficcting, nispiriis 
rhe sluggisli, and inllanies e\eu the devout wor- 
shipjiev. Alterhnrii. 

The courage of Aganu'mnon is ins))iriied by love 
of empire and ambitiuti. 

Pope's Prefneo to il.e hind. 
\c nine, descend and sing, 

/ d'he bu.atliing iust niinerils insi'nii'. Pi’pe. 

Lispinilion is when an overpowering impression 
of aiiv juopositioii is made upon tin; mind by (!od 
himself, and gives a convineing and indubitable e\ i- 
deuce of tlie truth ainl divinity of it : so weic tlie 
prophets and apostles ins)>ire(!. Iln//.s. 

Sure ’tis somelbiiig more, 

'I’is heaven dincts, and straingems inspire 
beyond the short extent of human thought. 

Some red le. 

Whether the lilossoni blows, tlie Summer ray 
Russets the plain, inspiriiiL!; Autumn gleams, 

Hr Winter rises in the bleakeiiiiig east. 

7 'horn son ’.s Sens< ' n s . 

How keen their looks whom liberty inspires. 

Peal lie. 

'riiat be who died below and reigns above, 
Tnsj)ires the song, and that bis name is love. 

Cooper. Tnfde Talk. 

- ' — bad none admired, 

Would j’ope have sung, or Horace been inspired? 

Jhiron. Don Jnnn. 

Inspiration, among divines, implies the con- 
veying of certain extraordinary anti supernatural 
notices or motions into tlie soul, or any super- 
natural influence of (Rid upon the mind of a 
national creature, whereby be is formed to a 
degree of intellectual improvement to which ho 
<^ould not, or would not, in fact, have attained in 


a natural way. Tims the prophets spoke by divine 
inspiration. Some authors reduce the inspiration 
of the sacred writers to a ])artieuhir care of Uro- 
vidcnce, which prevented any tiling tliey liad said 
from failing or coming to nouglit ; maintaining 
that they never were really inspired eitlier witii 
knowledge or expression. According to Al. Si- 
mon, inspiral ion is no more than a direction of 
the Holy Sjiirit, vvliich never pminitled the sacred 
writers to be mistaken. It is a common opinion 
that the inspiration of the Holy Spiiit regards 
only the matter, not the style or words; and this 
seems (o lall in with M. Simon’s doctrine of di- 
rection. 'rheological writers have eminnMated 
several kinds of inspiration : such as, an inspira- 
tion of superintend(;ncy, in which God so influ- 
ences and directs the mind of any person as to 
keep him more sticure from error than he would 
have been merely by the use of his natural facul- 
ties; plenary superintendent inspiration, wliidi 
excludes any mixture of error at all from tlu' 
performance so snpcrintendc'd ; inspiration of 
elevation, where tlu; faeullies act in ;i regular, and, 
as it seems, in a common manner, yet are raised 
to an extraordinary degri'e, so that the composer 
shall have more of the triu* sublime than natural 
genius could have given ; and inspiration of 
suggestion, when the use of the faculties is super- 
seded, and God speaks directly to the mind, 
inaking sucli dis<‘Overies to it as it could not 
otliorwisi; havi; obtained, and dictating the very 
word? in wliicli such discoveries are to be com- 
niiinicali'd, if they arc designed as a message to 
othi'i’s. It is gmierally allowed that the New 
'Testament was written by a plenary superintend- 
ent inspiration; for without this the discourses 
and doctrines of Christ could not have been 
faiihrnlly recurdi'd by tlie e\ angelists and apostles , 
nor could tb(*y liave assumed tlie authority of 
speaking the words of (.duist, and evinci'd this 
authority by the aclual exercise of miraculous 
powers. Jiuaune, Grotius, Israsnuis, Fpiseopius, 
and many others assert that the inspiral ion ul the 
a[)Ostles was not ])lenaiy, in other wools, tliat all 
their writings are not entin.ly free tmiu (rroi*. 
Hut the cm|)hatical manner in which onr Lord 
speaks of the agency of the Spirit ujion them, 
and in which they tlieinsol ves speak ot their own 
writings, will most undonhtedly justify our he- 
licving that tiaur in >i)iration was Iree from ell 
error. If wo allow' that there wtna; some eirors 
ill the New Testament, as it came from the liand-; 
of the apostles, wa; sliall indeed r(;qu:!(,‘ the aid 
of some infailibh' church to deenh* what are 
errors and what an; not --what are the wmds 
which the Holy Gh.o.A teaelieih and whicli may 
be relied on as true, and wliat are to bo rejected 
as erroneous : and it is remai kable that the head of 
that .sect at the greatest apparent distance born 
llie church of Rome---Gr. I’rieslly — who tells ns 
of the ineonclm-ive reasoning of tiie apostle 
Paid, must in that vevv diseovery be supposed 
(with those who admit it to be suelij capable of 
reasoning lietter, tuid tliereforo o{ pronouncing, 
ex cathedra, upon what, we ought t<) ri joct of the 
apostle’s reasoning. Hut sei; 'j ii i;oi oi; v. 

Insi’IRa noN, in physiology, is llial action of 
the breast by wliich tlic air is aal'nittcd within 
the lungs; in which sense in ; rai imi is a branch 
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of rcsj>iration, ami stands opposed to expiration. 
This admission of the air depemls iininediatcly 
on its spring or elasticity, at the time when the 
cavity of the breast is enlarged by the elevation 
of the thorax and abdomen, particularly by the 
motion of the diaphragm downwards : so that the 
air do('S not enter tiie lungs, because they are 
dilated ; hut these dilate because the air enters 
witliin tliein. See Rcsiuratiom. 

INSRIS'SATK, V. a. ^ Lat. in and spisaiis. 

Iksimssa'tton, ?/. . 9 . 5 To thicken: the act of 
making any lirpiid tliick. 

Sugar doth the spirits of the wine, and 

niaketli them not so easy to resolve into vapour. 

liacdii. 

The elfecd is wrought l)y the i)L<piss(itio>t of the air. 

lil. 

Kecent urine will (‘ryslaUi/e hy in^pi}.siilio)i, and 
afford a salt iieltlier acid nor alkaline. Arouthnol . 

This oil fartlier insj)U>titrtl by evaporation turns 
into halm. hi. on Alhnmts, 

INSTISSATl X( 1, in ])harinacy, an op< ration 
by which a liquor is brought to a ihic'ker con- 
sistence, by evapcu'ating the tbinuer j)aits. 'riiiis 
juices, as that of liquorice, are inspissated. 

TiV8PRl/(d\, or Vn N siun tag a city of Cer- 
manv, in Austria, the eapital of llu^ Tyrol, so 
named from the Inn, over which there is hero a 
beautiful bridge : and near the town is the con- 
lluenec of the Inu and Sdl. It has a noble castle 
or palaee, foniierly the residence of the areb- 
ilukes of Austria, with a cath(.*dial wiiere tlu'y are 
buried. The ebap(d erected by Maria Theresa 
to the memory of her husband is eonsidma'd a 
building of considerable taste. In tlie ctmrch of 
the Franciscans are lu’onze statues (d' all the CJer- 
man emperors. The houses, though l)uilt in lee 
German taste, are rather handsomer, and tin; 
streets, though narrow, remarkably well paved. 
The forlitications are trifling, Imt the natural 
fastnesses of the coiuitry form a barrier so per- 
fect ly inaecc.-^sibh? to an enemyg that Gustavos 
Adolphus, after having overrun the other ])aits of 
Germany, could nevc-r make any irn])ression u|)oii 
this. In 1072 the emperor Leopold 1. convciled 
the gymnasium of the .lesuits into a iiniversily, 
wliich was enriched by Maria Theresa with two 
valuable evOlcftions of i)onks from the citadel at 
Ambras, and the imperial library at X’ienna. 'I'lu* 
transit trade from Gerniaiiy to Italy is here con- 
siderable ; blit in manufactures the only establish- 
iTK'iit worth noticing is a large cotton-work. The 
Innthal, or vall(;y in vdiicdi Inspruck stands, is 
one of the largest of tliose formed by the northern 
Alps ; and is also the most picturescjue. Its 
length is about thirty miles; its greatest hreaillh, 
as in the neighbourhood of Insprurk, about six 
miles. Here the Inn is liordercd by fields in 
high cultivation, adorned with different kinds of 
forest trees, intermixed with villages, and graced 
at intervals with the rnius of an ancient castle. 
The back ground is formed by mnnntains, hav- 
ing on their sides vast forests, while their tops 
terminate in a mass of precipitous and barren 
rocks. This wa.s the scene of seveial heroic ef- 
forts of the Tyrolese against the French and Ha- 
varians ip 1809. Inspruck is sixty-two miles 
south of Munich, and eighty-four W.S.W. of 
Salzburg. Population about I0,00u. 
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INSTAIULTTY, n. s. ^ Lat. imtahilia. In- 
Insta'ble, iidj. S constancy ; fickleness ; 

mutability of opinion or conduct. See Um- 
STABLE. 

ltist(il>i/iiii <)f temper ought to he cheeked, when it 
disposes men to w ander from one seluane of govern 
rnent to anotiier ; such a fickleness cannot hut be 
fatal to our eoiiiitry. Addisun's hradmldtr. 

INSTALL', V. a. '\ Yt. installer ; Lat. in- 
iNSTAr.LA'rioN, n.s. I sta. To advance to rank 
Lnstai/.m r.NT, n. s. i or office byplaeing in the 
I NsrATi/, c. //. J scat or stall proper to 
that condition; the act of giving visible posses- 
sion: instalment, the act of installing, or the 
seat of one instalh'd ; instate, to place in a cer- 
tain rank. 

For his possessions, 

Although hy contiscat ion they arc ours, 

\\ e do instdle and widow you withal. 

Slitdvspeiirr . 

('ramner is returned uilh welcome, 

]/!si(ilUil archbishop of Cantcihuiy . Id. 

1 s it not easy 

'fo make lord \\ illiain Hastings of our mind, 
l'\>r the insliiliiifitl of this nolile duke 
III the seat royal I hi. llirfini^l ill. 

"J’his kind of eoiHiuest docs only hisUtle the victor 
in lliese lights \\)iieh the coiuiuered prince liad. 

Ilnir. 

d’he king chose liim master of the liorsc: ; after ihjs 
he. was tiled of the most noble order. (I olhni. 

Had this glistering monstiT l>een horn fo thy po- 
veily, he c.uild not lia\<^ l)ccn si) had ; nor, perhaps, 
had illy birth iitsinfed thee in the saiin; greatness, 
wouldsl thou have hccii better. Souih. 

rpou (he election the bishop givi s ;i mandate foi 

thi.-^ iiishillulid/i . Aplilh''s l\i rci'ij^on . 

J’lii K.- tive-am! thirty y?ars ago was 1 
Installed. 

lUiron. I'noj^rdtj. Tiro l''ose(ir‘i, ai't 5. se. 1. 
Ins'i A i,M CM is derived from the Latin in, 
and siallnm, a [term used for a seat in a church, 
in the elioir, or a setit or beiieh in a court of 
justice, Xc. X'oss’us is of opinion the w’ord is 
of (Icrman origin, it is cliictly used for the in- 
duction of a dean, prcbendaiy, or other ecclesias- 
tiral dignittiry, into tin' p(^ssession of his stall, or 
proper scat, in the ealhcdral church to wdiieh ho 
belongs: sometimes also ealled installation. Jt 
is likewise used for tin* ceremony by which the 
knights of llie garter are jdaced in llieir rank, in 
llie chapel of St. George at W indsor. See Gak- 
Tv.u, K Winn IS of tin.. 

1N'STANGI% n. s.^v.n.'] IT. instance. Im- 
! n'stancy, ?/. .s. I portunity; solici- 

l^'sTA^T, udj. n. s. [ tation; motion; 
I nstantaTf.ous, ( ju'ocess of a suit; 

iNSTANTA'NEonsJ.Y, m/u. I oxamplc ; state ol 
In'stantly, (idv. J any thing, occa- 

sion, or act: instance, to give as an example: 
instant, urgent; pressing; quick; without delay; 
a part of duration in which we perceive no suc- 
cession; a particular time; a day of the present 
month : instantaneous, and instantaneously, done 
in an instant, or with the utmost speed : instantly, 
ihimcdiately ; without the least delay. 

His frendcs sent, he to, at his instance, 

Aiul praied hem to don him that plesanoc 
'I’hat hastily they wolden to him come. 

Cluiueer. 'the Marcliuntes Talc. 
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'I’lierti is scarce an instant between tlieir fiourishing 
ami their not being. J looker. 

■(!hiistiau men should inucli better frame tlieinselves 
fo those heavenly precepts wiiich our Lord and 
Saviour willi so groat iyisinncii gave us concerning 
p;‘ii(‘e and unity, if we did concur to have the ancituit 
couiu'ils renewed. 1'^- 

d'iie i}fslancfs that second marriage move, 

\ie base respects of thrift, but iioiu! of love. 

Shiiksfuuire. 

\'ot doth this acci<lent. 

So far exceed all instiDire, all disccuirst', 
t'hat 1 am ready to distrust mine eves. LI. 

1 can at any unseasonahle instant ot tlie night ap- 
point lier to look out at her lady’s chamber window. 

Slec'p itislanthj fell on me. IMillon. 

Instant wilhoLit disturb they took alarm. /(/. 

'I’hese serin as if, in the time of fidward the First, 
they were drawn up into the hum of a law in the 

tirst lnslan<'i>. IJalr. 

As to false citations, that tlie world may see how- 
little he is to be trusted, i shall instance in two or 
three about which he makes the loinlest clamour. 

I'illttlson. 

AVhal T had heard of the raining of frogs came to 
mv thoughts, there being reason to conelud(‘ that 
those came from tiie clouds, or wore instantnin’onsfn 
uenerated. Dcr/nini. 

'(’his manner of the beginning or ceasing of the 
leliige. doth not at all agree with tiie instantaneous 
actions of creation and annihilation. 

IhirneCs Tlncrii. 

On the twentieth instant it is my intention to erei't 
a lion's head. Addison's (inardian . 

'I’lie instance of a cause is said to be that judicial 
pioc'ss wliicli is made from the < (uitestatlon of a suit, 
even (o the time of {uonouncing sentence in the 
cause, or (ill the end of three years. J;/////c. 

'file gK'atest saints are sometimes made llu? most 
remarkah'lc i}istances of suffering. Attt cln^co. 

Sujipose the earth sboiihl be removed nearer to ihe 
sun, and levolve lor instance in the orbit of iMereury, 
tlh' wliole ocean ^vould boil with heat. lictiticii. 

\ soul Slip] erne in each hanl insta)ic,> tried 
Above all pain, all anger, and all pride. rope. 

\\ Olds are signs, not copies, of ideas. An idea, 
tor instance, may he essentially changed; and the 
sign that stood for it hefore may stand for it aflor- 
vvards, without eausiiig an immediate perception in 
the mind of this change. Bolinp^broke. 

riie ia])ld railianec instantaneous strikes 
'rhe' illumined mountain. Thomson. 

'File harvest’s treasure all 
i\ow gather in, beyond the rage of storms 
Sure to the swain ; the circling fence shut up, 

And i)istttnt winter’s utmost rage ilefied. 

Fair w-as the lilossom, soft the vernal sky: 

F.latc with ho^ie we deemed no tempest nigh : 

AV hen lo ! a whirlwind's instnidaneoiis gust 
Left all its beauties withering in the dust. 

Teat tie. 

A'our Commentaries had taught me, that, although 
the instance in which a penal law is exerted be par- 
ticular, the laws themselves are general. 

Junius's Letters. 

So 

He stood i’ the temple ! Look upon liim as 
Creece looked her last upon her best, the instant 
Lre Paris’ arrow flew. 

Byron. Deformed Transformed . 

Granted at 

The instance of the elders of the council. 

Id. Tragedij. Two Foscari. 


INSTF.AD' of, pi'cp. From in ami steail, 
or place. Hi room of; in [)laco of. 

'I’licy instead c/' fruit 
Chewed l/itter ashes. Miltoti. 

A’ary the form of spee' ii, and instead c/’ (lie vvonl 
eliureh ' make it a (piestion in politicks, wlu'thcr the 
moniinieiil lu in danger. Siri//. 

'I'o ga/t', i)isi(it)l (1/ pnvcineui, upon grass, 

And list' at nine in rum of long eleven. 

lini'tai. J)o)i Juan. 

I'apial to. 

did s very coiisidcrat ion to a wise man is instrnd of 
a thousand arguments, to satislv hmi, that, iu those 
limes, MO such thing was hclicved. Tillotson. 

Instead is sonielinu.'s iisi'd without of 111 tiie 
place ; in tin* room. 

He 111 derision st i^; 

Cpon their loiigiu's ;i vaiioiis spiiit, to rase 
(^hiite out Iheii’ uativt' language, and instead 
'J’o sow a jangling noise ol tongues iinknovvri. 

Miltmi. 

liVSTI'' lap', r. (i. Ill and sTi'ej). To soak, 
to macerate in moisture. 'Ft' lay mider water. 

SnfFolk first ili<‘d, and A ork, all haggli'd over, 
('omes to him where in goii‘ he lay inslet'ped. 

Sliakspeuri' . 

d'lie guttereil rocks, and congregated sands, 
'Frailois instccfu'd to clog the guiltless keel. Id. 

IN'STL.P, 71. In and ste[). The upper part 
of the foot where it joins to the h'g. 

'File ealiga w-as a military shoe with a very thick 
sole, lied ahovi' the insti')) with leathor thongs. 

ArlailltniO on ('o/H‘). 

Around, as princess of her father's land, 

A like gold bar above lier instep 1 ‘olled 
Announei-d her rank. ILp-on. Don Juan. 

TNSTJHvHClvt 1, a town and ciri'h' of F'ast 
Prussia, on the Angerajg iii the governnient of 
(Iiinibinuon. Its cliief lra;lo is m corn and lint- 
seed. The circle ed’ this nan e is of great (.‘Xtent,, 
connirelien-iing'- a ] -opulalioii t f 1.00,000. Part 
of it is covered with fore-is; but tlio sod of the 
rest is fertile, and the pastures are extensive: 
rijamifactures an' hardly known beie. It is lifly 
miles cast of Jxoidgsberg ; and contains .''>300 
inhabitants. 

1 N'S'FK lATE, V. ^ Fr. iustipm r; l.at.ni- 
1 NS I iG.v'i ION, u. .'V. Italian insliparc. 

Insi to a'toi!, n . s . j d'o urge to ill ; to incite 
to the eomm.'ssion of crime. Instigalion, im- 
imlse to \ !(*(' or viob'iice. Insti gator, one wlio 
incites to evil. 

Ite it tliat thy wife be e.vrvllently gode, 

'Fhat none be bet of (risposuaon,-- 

In processe of time she might turn Inn' nnule 
P»y some niissc-livers b/s/igecien. 

Chancer. Iteinedie of I, tar. 

AA'hy, what need we 

Commune with you of this i Hut rather follow 
Our foreeful inslue^ttlion . 

ShaksjH'are. M'intcr's Ddc. 

It was partly by the instigation of some fiiclious 
malcontents that bare principal stroke amongst them. 

Bacon. 

The .sea of blood is enough to drown in eternal 
misery the malicious author or inslip:ator of its efl'ii- 
si 0 n . ^ harles . 

INSTIL' v.«. A Fr. instillor ; Span. 
Instilla'tion. Jand Port, instill nr ; I/at. 
Instu/mknt, n. 5. J instillo. To iufu.se by 
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drops; to insinuate; to teach. Instillation, the by wliich,- independent of all instruction orexpe- 
act of droppini^ or infusing gradually, whether rience, without deliberation, and without having; 
in i^literal or figurative sense. Instilment, the any end in view, animals are unerringly directed 
thing infused or instilled. to do spontaneously wliatever is necessary for 


Though assemblies he liad indeed for religion’s 
sake, hurtful nevertheless they may easily prove, a.s 
well in regard of tiu'lr fitness to serve the turn of he- 
retieks, and such as privily will soonest adventure to 
instill their poison into men’s minds. Jloolan'. 

The le^K'ious instilhucnl. Sluik.^iirnrr. 

He from the well of life three drops instilled. 

Milton. 

They imbitter the cup of life by iuseusibh' instil- 
hit ions. Ilntnldcr. 

Those beatbens did in a partimilar manner instil 
the principle into their cblldreu of loving their coun- 
try, whicli is far othe.rwist^ now -a-days. Sirij'l. 

Jlow in the noon of night that })lhroeh tliillls. 
Savage and shrill. Ihif with the breath which tills 
d’lieir mountain-pipe, so hll the mountaineers 
W ith the fierce nativi; daring which instils 
'fhe stirring memory of a thousand years, 
Andl'ivan’s, Donald's fame lings in < aeh elansman’s 
cars. li)jron. dtildr Jhindd. 

IN^STlNCT, m/y. 71. 6'. "N Frciicli insliiii'l ; 
I\STiN( Tku, fSp.au. and Doit. 

Insi iN( 'rivr., ur/;. iinsdnlo; l.al. in- 

l ssTitsdTiVELY, ado. J s/incl/as. .Moved; 

aiiimat(‘d ; u word not in use. Instinct, desire 
or aversion acting in the mind without the inter- 
vention of reason or delilieration ; the power of 
determining the will of brutes. Instineled, im- 
pressed as an animated [lower. I nslinelivig 
acting wiliiont tlie application of clioice or rea- 
son ; rising in tfte mind without apparctit cause. 
Instinctively, by instinct or call of nature. 

Thou kiiow'est 1 am as valiant as ilerculi's; hut 
beware instinct; tlic lion will not ti)nch tlie true 
prince ; instinct is a great matter, i was a coward on 
instinct : 1 shall think the hiitter of mysidf and tli<-(‘, 
during my life ; I for a valiant lion, and thee for a 
true prince. ShaJispenre. Hcnrii II . 

'J'lu; verv rats 

Insli/tclifclti had (pat it. Id. I'anprst. 

Kaised 

Dy (|uiek motion, T sprang uj). 

As thitherward endeavonr.ng. Milton. 

W'hat iiatisi* unestingnishidde beauty must he 
])ress(*d and insUncIrd through tlie w)n)le, which the 
defedation of so many pints, by a liad printer and " 
worse editor, could not lender from slumng forth, 
licnllcii's Prt fncc to Milton. 
iXatiiio tirst jioiuted out my Dorfius to me, 

And easily taught me lyv her secret force 
To love thy jierson, ere I km'W' thy merit ; 

Till what was fnsiinrt grew up into fViondship. 

Addison. 

I'he philosopher avers, 

I’hat reason guides our deed, and instinct theirs. 
Instinct and reason how shall vve divide? I^rior. 

Deasori serves when pn-ssed ; 
ibit hoTH'st iiislinci coiot s a volunteer. I'njic. 

It will he natural that l lvsses’ mind should for- 
botle ; and it appears that the instinctive piesage was 
a favourite opinion of Homer’s. liroomc. 

Prompted by instinct's never-erring power, 

Kach creature know’s its proper aliment. 

A rnistronij;. 

And an immortal instinct which redeemed 
The frailties of a heart so soft yet hold. 

Bijrnn. Cliilde Harold. 

Instinct. Instinct is Icfined, by Bishop 
Gleig, * a certain po^Acr or disposition of mind, 


the preservatien of the individual or the continu- 
ation of the kind.' ‘ Instinct,’ says the late lord 
Monboddo, in bis Ancient Metaphysics, ‘ is a 
determination given by Almighty wisdom to the 
mind of the brute, to act in such or such a way, 
ujvon such or such an occasion, without intelli- 
gence, without knowh'dge of good or ill, and 
without knowing for what end or purpose he 
acts.’ Such in t.lu,‘ human sjiecies is tlie instinct 
of sucking exerted immediately after birth; and 
such in the inferior creation is the instinct by 
which insects invarialrly deposit their eggs in 
situations most favorable for lintehiiig and 
affording nourishment to their future progeny. 
These operations are iieeessary for the jireser- 
vation of fhe iiidiv’diial and tin; continuation of 
tlie kind ; fml neither the infant nor the insect 
knows that they are lu'cessary ; tliey both act 
without iiaviug any end in view, ami act niii- 
formly without instruetion and without experi- 
eiici;.’ 

Many system.s liave been adopted to e.xplain 
tlie principles whi('h produce and direct the 
spontaneous actions of lirule.s. Some of the 
ancient jihilosopliers ascribed to brutes an un- 
derstanding different only in degree from that of 
man, and attributevl their inferiority to the want 
of propiT liodily organs, 'riiis system has been 
strenuously suppurtml by M. Helvellus, l)e I’l’.s- 
prit, tom. i. ]>. 2, ^(‘. (aidworlh endeavourcil 
to explain die inslinet of aiiiiiials by a certain 
plastic nature. Dos Cartes thought that all the 
actions of Inufos niiglit. l)e oxjiiained by the 
simple laws of ineehanism, and considered ibeiu 
as machines totally devoid of life and sentiment, 
but so curiously constructi'd by the (.b’eator, that 
the mere impressions of light, sound, and other 
external a<’;ents on tlicir organs, produced a .series 
of motions in them, and caused them to execute 
tliv)se various operatiivns, which had before lieeti 
ascnlxal to an niteniid prinripli* of life and spon- 
tamdty. But the a^Annis ami manners of brutes, 
which are tot.dly incompalilile with the mere 
principles of mechanism, evince the absunlity of 
tliis opinion. Jliiffon .adopts the ojiiiiion of Des 
Carles in ]>art, but allows them life, and tlie 
faculty of (listmguisliing between phaisure and 
pain, together with a strong inclination to tlie 
former, and aversion from the latter. By these 
inclinations and aversions he uiideriakes to ac- 
count for all, even the most strd<ing operations 
of animals. The p.re-established harmony oi 
Li'ihnitz has also been applied to explain iIk' 
actions of brutes. Others liave considered tlie 
actions of animals as produced by the constant 
and immediate intiirerice of the divine energy, 
directing all their inclinations and motions: 
such appears to have been the opinion of Ad- 
dison, in the second volume of the Spectator. 

Concerning human instincts philosopher-: 
differ widely in opinion ; some maintaining that 
man is enilowed with a greater number of in- 
stincts than any species of brutes ; whilst others 
deny that in human nature there is any power 
or propensity at all which cun proper)} be called 
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instinctive. ‘ This diversity of opinion,’ says 
Dr. Glei^, ^ may easily be traced to its source. 
There arc not many original tliinkers. The 
greater part of even those who are called philo- 
sophers implicitly adopt the opinions of certain 
masters whose authority they deem sufficient to 
supply the place of argument ; and, having chosen 
their respective guides, each maintains with zeal 
what his master tauglit, or is supposed to have 
taught. When Locke so successfully attacked the 
doctrine of hmate ideas, and innate principles of 
speculative truth, he was tliought by inany to 
'have overturned at the sarmi time all innate 
princi[)les whatever; to have divested the human 
mind of every passion, atfcction, and instinct; 
and to have left in it nothing hut the powers of 
sensation, memory, and intellect. Such, we are 
pursuaded, was not his intention; nor is there 
any thing in his immortal work which, when in- 
terpreted witli candor, ujipoars to have such a 
tendency. Great part of his Lssay on lluinan 
TJndorstanding has beeai very generally misun- 
derstood. Much of its merit, however, was 
soon discovered; and mankind, finding pliilo- 
sophy disencumbered of the harhan.ms jargon 
of the schools, and built iqion a few sc'lf 
evident iirinciples, implicitly embraced every 
ojhnioii advanced, or which they supposed to he 
advanced, by that illustrious author ; cspctaally 
if tbat opinion was contrary to any part of llie 
scholastic system, which had so long been em- 
ployed to piu'plpx the understanding, and to veil 
absurdity, lienee arose many pliilosojihers oi' 
eminence, ))oth at hoin(.' and abroad, wlio main- 
tained, as they imagined, upon tlie princijiles of 
I.ocko, tfiat in the human mind there an? no in- 
stincts, hilt that every thing which liad Ix^eri 
usually called by that name is resolvable into 
association and habit. This doctrine was attacked 
byL ord Shaftesl)ury, who introduced into tiie 
theory of mind, as faculties derived from nature, 
a sense of beauty, a sense of honor, and a sense 
of ridicule : and these he considered as the 
tests of speculative trutli and moral nanitude. 
Ills lordship’s principles were in |airt adopted 
by Mr. Hutchison of Glasgow, who published a 
system of moral pliilosophy, founded upon a 
sense of instinct, to which he gave the name of 
the moral sense; and the iindoulitcd merit of his 
work procured him many followers. — It being 
now discovered, or at least supposed, that the 
human mind is endowed wath instinctive prin- 
c.i[)>es of action, a sect of philosojihors soon 
arose, w!io maintained, with much vehemence, 
that it is likewise endowed with instinctive prin- 
ciples of belief; and who built a system of 
metaphysics, if such it may be called, upon a 
number of innate, distinct, and independent 
senses. The rise of this sect is well knowni. 
Berkeley and Hume had adoj)tcd Locke’s doc- 
trine respecting the origin of our ideas ; and had 
thence deduced conserpiences supposed to be 
dangerous in themselves, but which it was thought 
could not be denied without refusing the prin- 
ciples from which they were inferred. Tlie 
foundation of the instinctive system being thus 
laid, the system itself was rapidly carried to' a 
height far beyond what seems to have been the 
intention of its excellent author ; and reason was 
VOl. XH. 
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well nigh banished from the regions of pliilo- 
sopliy. For such a proceeding it is not dilli- 
cult to assign the cause. The instinctive scheme 
requires much less labor of invesligatiou than 
the systems of Locke and the ancients ; for upon 
the principles of it, when carried to its utmost 
extent, every plienoinenon in human nature is 
thought to be sufliciently accounted for, by sup- 
posing it the eft'ect of a particular instinct im- 
planted in tlio mmd for that very purpose. Hence, 
in some j)0|>ular works of j)l)ilosophy, wo liave 
a detail of so many distinct internal senses, that 
it re((uires no .small strength of memory to re- 
ttiin their very names ; Ittvsides the moral sense, 
we have the sense of beauty, the sense of de- 
formity, the sense of honor, the hoarding sense, 
and a number of others, wliich it is needless here 
to mention. This new system, wliieh converts 
the philosophy of mind into mere history, or 
rather into a collection of facts and anecdotes, 
though it has made a rapid progress, is not yet 
universally received. It iias been opposed by 
many spcciilativi} men, and by none witli greater 
skill than J)r. Friestley; wlio maintains, with 
the earliest admirers of Locke, that vve have 
from nature no innate sense of truth, nor any 
instinctive principle of action ; that even the 
action of sucking in iicw-huni infants is to be 
accounted Ibr iqmii principles of mechanism; 
atul that the desire of the sexes is merely associ- 
ation.’ 

Dr. Glcig ]'>rocceds to enquire, ^ Whellier or 
not there be instinctive prmci])les in man ? ’ 

‘ Hut,’ he adds, ‘ in order to proceed upon sure 
ground.s, it will be proper to consider, first, 
.such acti<,m.s of the inferior animals as are gene- 
rally allowed tv) be instinctive : for an attempt 
has been lately made to prove, that even these 
actions arc the offspring of reason influenced by 
motives ; and that instinct, as above defined, is 
a mere imaginary p]inci}>le, which has no oy- 
istence either in man or brute. Caterpillars, it is 
said, wlien shaken oil’ a tree in eviTy direction, 
insUintly turn round towards the trunk and 
climb u]), though tlicy bad never formerly been 
on tlie surface of the ground This is a striking 
instance of instinct. On tlie tree, and not upon 
tile ground, the caterpillar finds its food. If, 
therefore, it did not turn and cl'inb up the trunk, 
it would inevitably perish ; but surely the cater- 
pillar knows not that such an exertion is neces- 
sary to its preservation ; and therefore it acts 
not from motives, but from blind impulse. The 
bee and the beaver are endovved with an instinct 
which has the appearance ot foresight. They 
build magazines, and fill them with provisions 
but tlie foresight is not theirs. Neither bees 
nor beavers know any thing of futurity. The 
solitary wasp digs holes in the sand, in each ot 
which she deposits an egg. Though she certainly 
knows not that an animal is to proceed from 
that egg, and still less, if possible, that this ani- 
mal must be nourished with other animals,- she 
collects a few small green worms, which she 
rolls up in a circular form, and fixes in the hole 
in such a manner that they cannot move. vVhen 
the wasp-worm is hatched, it is amply stored 
with the food destined for its support, Ihe 
g'reen worms are devoured in succession ; and 
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l!ie iminber deposited is exactly proportioiicil 
to the time npcessary for tlie growth and trans- 
formation of the wasp-worm into a fly ; when it 
issues from the hole, and is capable of procuring 
its own nourishment. This instinct of the parent 
wasp is the more remarkable, that she feeds not 
upon flesh herself. Birds of the same species, 
unless restrained, nniforndy build their nesfs of 
the same materials, and in the same form ajul 
situation, though they inhabit very different cli- 
mates ; dnd the form and situation arc always 
suited to their nature, and calculated to afford 
them shelter and protection. VVlien danger, or 
any other circiunstaiicc peculiar to certain coun- 
tries, renders a deviation from the common form 
or situation of nests necessary, that deviation is 
made in an equal degree, and in the very same 
manner, liy all the birds of one speiaes ; and it 
is never found to extend beyond the limits of the 
eountry where alone it eaii serve any good jiur- 
pose. When removed by necessity from their 
ogg.s, Viii’ds return to them witli haste and 
anxiety, and shift them so as to heat them 
e(]uaHy ; and it is worthy of observation that 
their haste to return is always in proportion to 
the cold of the climate. But do birds reason, 
and all of the same species reason equally well, 
upon the nature and extent of danger, and upon 
the means by which it can be best avoided ? 
Have birds any notion of equality, or do they 
know that heat is necessary for incubation ? No: 
in all these operations men recognize the inten- 
tions of naturii ; but they are liid from the ani- 
mals themselves, and therefore cannot operate 
upon them as motives. 

One instance of the mathematical skill dis- 
played in the structure of a honeycomb, deserves 
to be mentioned. It is a curious mathematical 
problem, at what precise angle the three planes 
which compose the bottom of a cell ought to 
meet, in order to make the greatest possible 
saving of material and labor. This is one of 
those jiroblcms belonging to the higher jiarts of 
mathematics, which are called problems of max- 
ima and minima. The celebrated M’Lauriu 
resolved it l»y a tluxionary calculation, which is 
to be found in the Transactions of the Royal 
Society of London, and deterinined precisely the 
angle required. Upon the most exact mensura- 
tion which the subject could admit, he afterwards 
found, that It is the very angle in which the three 
planes in the bottom of the cell of a honey-oomV 
do actually meet. Shall we ask here, Who taught 
the bees the properties uf solids, and to resolve 
problems of maxima and minima ? If a honey- 
comb were a work of human art, every man of 
common sense would conclude, without hesita- 
lation, that he who invented the construction 
must have understood the principles on which it 
was constructed. We need not say that bees 
know none of these things. They work mos'. 
geometrically without any knowledge of geome- 
try ; somewhat like a child, who, by turning the 
handle of an organ, makes good music without 
any knowledge of music. The art is not in tlie 
child, but in him who made the organ. In like 
manner, when a bee makes its combs so geome- 
trically, the geometry is not in the bee, but in 
that ( ircat Geometrician who made the bee, and 
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made all things in number, weight, and measure* 
On the whole, it is evident, that the structure of 
a honey-comb is an efl'cet of instinct which can- 
not be confounded wiili the operations of reason. 
But, on t!u! other hand, wo agree with Mr, 
JiOcke, that * if brutes have any ideas at all, and 
are not mere machines, as some would have 
them, we eaunol deny them to liave some rea- 
son,’ Y(‘t, that animals have no power of fui- 
larging their ideas, is a ])osition, of the trutli of 
which, though advanced by Locke, we have 
great doubts. Ft is w^ell known that crows feed 
upon several kinds of shell fish when within 
their reach ; and that they contrive to break tlie 
shell by raising the fish lo a great height, and 
letting it drop upon a stone or a rock. This 
may perhaps hi* considered as pure instinct 
directing thi- animal to the proper means of ac- 
rpiiring its food. But what is to be thouglq of 
the following fact, which was communicuted to 
the editors of the Lncyclopicdia Britaimica, ^ by 
a genllemnn whose veracity,^ they say, * is im- 
(piestionod, and who, being totally unai> 
quainted with tlie theories of philosophers, has 
of course no favorite hypotliesis to support f In 
spring, 1791, a jiair of crows made their iiest in 
a tree, of which there are several planted round 
his garden ; and lu his muriiiug w'alks h.c had 
ofUm bc‘m amused by witnessing furious eoin- 
bals between them and a eat. One morning the 
battle raged more fiercely than usual, till at last 
the cat gave way and look shelter under a hedge, 
as if to wait a more favorable o]iportimity oi 
retreating to tlie house. The crows continued 
for a short tirnt' to make a threatening noise ; 
hut, perceiving that on the ground tlu'y could 
do nothing more tlian tlireaten, one of them lified 
a stone from the middle of tlie garden, and 
perelir-d witli it on a tree plantcfl in the hedge, 
where she sat watching the motions of the enemy 
of her young. As the eat crept along under the 
hedge, the crow accompanied her by flying from 
branch to bruncli, and from tree to tree : and 
when at last puss ventured to quit her biding 
place, the crow, leaving the trees and hovering 
over her in tlie air, let the stone drop from on 
iiigh on her l>ack. That the crow, on this occa- 
sion, reasoned, is self-evident ; and it seems to 
be little less evident, that the ideas employed in 
her reasoning were enlarged beyond those which 
she had received from her senses. By her senses 
she might have perceived that the shell of a fi.sh 
is broken by a fall : but could her senses inform 
her, that a cat would be wounded or driven off 
the field by the fall of a stone? No: from the 
effect of the one fall preserved in her memory, 
she must have inferred the other by her power 
of reasoning.’ 

Having, by the above and other arguments, 
proved that there is such a principle as instinct 
in the inferior animals, and that it is essentially 
different from human reason, Dr. Gleig returns 
to our own species, and enquires, ‘ Whether 
there be any occasions upon which man acts 
institictively, and what those occasions are f 
This, says he, is a question of some difficulty, 
to which a complete and satisfactory answer wil 1 
perhaps never be given. The principle of asso 
ciaiioii (sec Metaphysics) operates so power- 
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fully in man, and at so early a period of life, 
that in many cases it seems to be impossible to 
distinguish the effects of habit from the opera- 
tions of nature. Yet there are a few cases, im> 
mediately connected witli the preservation of 
the individual and the propagation of the kind, 
m wliich, by a little attention, these things may 
be distinguished. We have already gxven an 
instance in the sucking of a child, which we 
bcLeve to be an operation performed by instinct. 
Dr. Priestley, however, thinks differently ; the 
action of sucking, says he, I am confident, from 
my own observations, is not natural, but ac- 
quired. What observations they were which 
led him to this conclusion he has not told us, 
and we cannot imagine; liut every observation 
which we ourselves have made compids us to 
believe that an attempt to suck is natural to 
children. It has been observed, by i\lr. Smellit?, 
that the instinct of sucking is nut excited by 
any smell peculiar to the mother, to milk, or to 
any other substance; for that infants suck indis- 
criminately every thing brought into contact 
with tlicir mouths, lie therefore infers, that tin? 
desire of sucking is innate, and eo-eval with the 
apiielite for air. Tlu* observation is certainly 
just; but a disciple'of Dr. Prii'stley’s may object 
to the inference; for ‘ in sucking and swallow- 
ing our food, and in many surli instances, it is 
exceeding probable, saystlie Dr., that the actions 
of the muscles are originally automatic, having 
Iiecn so placed by our Maker, that at first they 
are stimulated, and contract mechanically when- 
ever their action is requisite.’ This is certainly 
the case with respect to tlic motion of the 
muscles in the action of breathing; and if that 
action lie of the same kind, and proceed from 
the very same cause with the action of sucking, 
and if a child never show a desire to suck but 
when something is brought into contact with its 
nioutli, Dr. Priestley’s account of this operation 
appears to us much more satisfactory than that 
of the authors who attribute it to instinct. But 
the cCtions of breathing and sucking differ 
essentially in several particulars. They are 
indeed both performed by means of air ; but, in 
the former, a child for many months exerts no 
spontaneous effort, whilst a spontaneous effort 
Seems to be absolutely necessary for the perform- 
ance of the latter. Of this indeed we could not 
be certain, were it true that infants never exhibit 
symptoms of a wish to suck, but when something 
is actually in contact with their mouths ; for the 
mere act of sucking then might well be sup- 
posed to be automatic and the effect of irritation. 
But this is not the case. A healthy and vigorous 
infant, within ten minutes of its birth, gives the 
plainest and most unequivocal evidence of a 
desire to suck, before any thing be brought into 
actual contact with its mouth. It stretches out 
its neck, and turns its head from side to side, 
apparently in quest of something ; and that the 
object of its pursuit is something which it may 
suck, every man may satisfy himself by a very 
convincing experiment. When an infant is thus 
stretching out its neck and moving its head, if 
any thing be made to touch any part of its 
kice, the little creatiire will instantly turn to the 
object, and endeavour by quick alternate 
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motions from side to side to seize it wiiii jts 
mouth, in the very same manner in which it 
always seizes the breast of its nurse, till, taught 
by expCTicncc to distitiguish objects by the sense 
of sight, wlieii these alternate motions, being no 
longer useful, are no longer employed. If this 
be not an instance of jiure instinct, we know i 
what it is. It cannot be the result of association 
or mechanism ; for, when the stretching of the 
neck takes place, nothing is in contact with the 
child’s moiitli, and no association wdiich includes 
the act of sucking can have been foiiiied. As- 
sociations of ideas are the consequence of simul- 
taneous itiqiressioiis frequently repeated ; but 
when tlie ciiild first deidares, as plainly as it 
could do were it j)Os.sessed of language, its wish 
to suck, it has not received a single impression 
with wdiich that wish can possibly bo associated . 
The greater part of tliose actions, as well as of 
the apparently instinctive jiriricijilcs of belief, we 
liave no doubt, are acquired ; but wc are per- 
suaded that a ehild sucks its nurse, as a bee 
Imilds its cell, hy instinct; for upon no othm 
hypothesis can w'c account for the spontaneous 
efforts exerted in both these operations; and we 
think it no disgracij to our species, that in some 
few cases we slioidd act from tlie same principh* 
with tlie inferior cri ation, as nothing seems more* 
(rue than that, 

— Kcasoii raise o'er instinct as we can; 

In this 'tis (lod that works, in tliat 'tis man. 

INhSTITUTE, V. a. k, n.s.'\ IT. imiituir ; 
Institu'tion, n, / Lat. hniituo. 1\) 

rNSTiTu'rtoN AKV, nclj. ^ fix ; establish ; set- 
Iis'sTiTUTon, w. s. i tie or prescrilie; 

In^stittjtist, 71 . s. ,/ to educate or in- 

struct; the leading idea is to build upon. In- 
stitute, cstablish(‘d law; settled order; precept; 
mViviin ; example. Institution, act of establish- 
ing; a positive law ; education. Institutionary, 
elementary; containing first principles. Insti- 
tutor, an instructor; one who establishes an in- 
stitution. Institutisf, a writer of elemental in- 
structions. 

The insiilithon of (iod’s law is described as being 
estuhlishod hy soloiun injunction. //oo/ver. 

irclct us hrenthe, ami haply inslUub’ 

A course of learning, and ingenuous studies. 

Shnkspeurc 

Green gall the insiituli-its would persuade us to be 
an effe(!t of an over-hot stomach. 

Ilarreif on Consnmptio}t. 
That it was not out of fashion Aristotle declareth 
in his politics, among the institutionarp rules ot 
youth. Browne. 

If children were early instituteil, knowledge would 
insensibly insinuate itself. Decay of I^ietp. 

It might have succeeded a little better, if it had 
pleased the inslilutors of the civil months of the 
sun to have ordained them alternately odd and even. 

Holder on Time. 

The theocracy of the .Tews was instituted hy God 
himself. Temple. 

They quarrel sometimes with the execution of 
laws, and sometimes with the institution. Id. 

This law, though custom now directs the course, 

As nature’s institute, is yet in force, 

Gncancelled, though disused. Vryden. 

It is a necessary piece of Trovidence in the in- 
stitution of our childicn, to train them np to soine- 

l' 2 
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what in their youUi, that may honestly entertain 
them in their age. L' Estrange. 

The holiness of the first fruits and the lump is 
an holiness merely of mstitutw)i, ^>utward and no- 
minal ; whereas the holiness of the root is an ho- 
liness of natua‘, inherent and real. Atterburif. 

His learning was not the efVeet of preeept or in- 
stitution. ^Benilexj. 

'Jo institute a court and country party without 
materials, would be a very new system in politics. 

Su'ijt. 

The certain feasts are instituted now. 

Where \ enus hears the lover’s vow. 

Cmcpcr. Conversation. 
Our institutions and our strong belief 
Jlave given me power to smooth the path from sin 
To higher hope and better thoughts. 

Jiyron's Manfred. 

iNSTiTin i:, or Institu iion, in literature, is a 
term applied to establishments for the proniotiun 
of science generally, and was first givAi to llie 
VtGWcXx NatkmaL Jnstilutc, founded in December 
1795. That nation, at the time of the Revolution, 
having conceived a hatred to every thing royal, 
abolished the seven Royal Academies, and sub- 
stituted the National Institute. It was first 
opened the 7th of December, when Renezccli, 
the then minister for the home department, at- 
tended, and tlic decree of foundation w^as read ; 
which was to the following purport: — ‘The 
Academy of. Arts and Sciences belongs to the 
republic, and Paris is its place of residence. 
Its employment is to aim at bringing all arts and 
sciences to the utmost perfection of which they 
are capable. It is to notice every new attempt, 
and all new discoveries, and to keep up a cor- 
respondence with all foreign literary societies. 
And, by the particular orders of the Executive 
Directory, its first studies are to be directed to 
those subjects which more immediately (end to 
the reputation and advantage of the French re- 
public.’ Tlie academy is to consist of 280 mcm- 
pers, half of whom arc to reside in Paris, the 
other half in the departments ; and to them is to 
he added a certain number of foreigners, as 
lionorary meml iers, confined at present to twenty- 
four. The academy is divided into three classes, 
each class into sections, each section to contain 
twelve members. First class, mathematics and 
natural philosophy. This class is divided into 
ten sections. 1. Mathematics; 2. Mechanical 
arts; 3. Astronomy; 4. Experimental Philoso- 
phy; 5. (diemistry ; G. Natural history ; 7. Ho- 
tany ; 8. Anatomy and animal history ; 9. Medi- 
cine and surgery; 10. Animal economy, and 
the vetei inary science. Second class, morality 
and politics. This class consists of six sections. 
1. Analysis of sensations and ideas; 2. Morals; 
3. J,egislature ; 4. Political economy ; 5. History; 
f). Geography. Third class, literature and the 
fine arts. This class consists of eight sections. 
1. Universal grammar; 2. Ancient languages; 
3. Poetry; 4. Antiquities; 5. Painting; 6. Sculp- 
ture ; 7. Architecture ; 8. Music. For each class 
a particular room in the Louvre is appropriated. 
No one can be a member of two classes at the 
same lime; but a member of one class may be 
present at the meetings of any other. Each class 
is to print, yearly, an account of its transactions, 
cur times a vear there are to be public meetings. 
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On these occasions, the three classes meet to- 
gether. At the end of each year, they are to 
give a circumstantial account to tlie legislative 
body of the progre.ss made in that year in the 
arts and sciences. The prizes given yearly by 
oach class are to be publicly notified at certain 
times. The sums requisite for the support of 
the institution are to be decreed yearly by tlie 
legislative body, upon a requisition made by the 
executive directory. The first forty-eight mem- 
bers were dioseii by the executive directory, to 
whom the choice of the remaining members was 
confided. To the members residentiary in 
Paris is reserved the choice both of the depart- 
ment and the foreign meml>ers. f)n a vacancy 
in any class, tlirce caiidiflatcs are nauu'd by the 
class for the clioice of tlic liody at largo. I'acli 
class is to have, at its place of meeting, a collec- 
tion of the products, both of nature and art, and 
a library, according to its ]Kirtic\dar wants, d'he 
regulations of the iiistitutiim, with respect to the 
times of meeting and its enqiloyments, arc to 
be drawn up by the body at large, and laid be- 
fore tlie legislative assembly. (Jn the restoration 
of the house of Hourbon, e^ery thing royal 
was restonal, and the National InstiliUc was re- 
converted to a Royal Academy. Still, however, 
tlie same olqccts are pursued. 

The I’rench National Institute appears to liave 
given rise to ‘Tlic Royal Institution of Great 
Hritaiu,’ founded in 1799 by the celebrated 
count Rumford, and whieli is situated in Albe- 
marle Street, Piccadilly. The establishment is 
upon a magnificent plan, and the building 
adapted to the design. It comprises, a reading 
room for English and foreign newspapers ; a 
library for reference, and another for tlie reading 
of modern pulilieations ; a museum of curiositit's ; 
a mechanical repository for machinery, &c. ; 
a chemical laboratory on a grand scale, tlic 
learned Mr. Braude being the chemical profc.ssor; 
and, la.st]y, a splendid amphitheatre for lectures, 
which will hold 700 }>ersons, with a gallery ca- 
pable of holding 200 more. The number of 
proprietors was 400, who arc life-holders and 
suliscribers. This society is incorporated, and 
prints its Transactions in a quarterly publication. 
Its members are authorised to add to their names 
the initials M.R.I. 

Institute, in Scottish law. v\^hen by dispo- 
sition or deed of entail a number of persons are 
called to the succession of an estate one after 
another, the person first named 's called the in- 
stitute, the others substitutes. 

Institutes, in literary history, a book con- 
taining the elements of the Roman law. Tlie 
institutes are divided into books; and contain 
an abridgement of the whole body of the civil 
law, being designed for the use of students. See 
Law. 

Institution, London. See I.ondon. 

Institution, AniiCAN. See African Insti- 
tution. 

Institution, in the canon and common law, 
signifies tlie investing a clerk with the spirituali- 
ties of a rectory, &c,, which is done by the 
bishop, who uses the following formula : — ^ I in- 
stitute you rector of such a church with the cure 
of souls, and receive your cure and mine. 
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Before the clerk is instituted he must subscribe 
the thirty-nine articles in the presence of the or- 
dinary, or his substitute; this subscription must 
iilso be without reserve, exception, or qualitica- 
tion; otherwise his institution is ipso facto, void 
and null, and the church still vacant. 13 Eliz. 
c. 12. At the same time the ordinary requires 
the clerk to subscribe the other two articles men- 
tioned in the thirty-sixth canon about the king’s 
supremacy, and the lawfulness and use of the 
liturgy. Before institution he must also take 
the oaths mentioned in the first statute of VVilliam 
and Mary, c. 8, instead of the former oaths of 
allegiance and supremacy, required by slat. 1 
Eliz. ; and then he must take tlie oath against 
simony, enjoined by the fortieth canon, and the 
ooth of canonical obedience; and, if it is a 
vica-rage, the oath cf personal residence ; and he 
is to have certificates given him of liis subscribing 
the declaration contained in the act of uniformity, 
in Englisli, in a distinct inijtrument, under the 
hand and seal of the bishop ; and of his other 
subscriptions and oaths, in Latin. 

The church, by institution, is full against all 
persons but the king, but it is not full a<gainst the 
king, till induction ; and the clerk by it may enter 
upon the parsonage house and glebe, and take 
the tithes ; but he cannot lot or grant them, nor 
sue for them, if they be lefused to be paid, till 
he be inducted. See Indi'ction. 

INSTOl*', v.a. In and stop. To close up; 
to stop. 

With hoiliiig pilch another near at hand 
The seams iiistops, Drudens A tut. Mir(d> 

INvSTRLCT, V. ii.'\ I’r. insfridre ; Lat. 

I nstiu.’c/tor, 7i. s. To ti^acli ; to 

iNsriiuc/noN, 7/.. s. 4 form liy precept; to in- 
iNsruiic'nvF,, ' form authoritatively; to 
educate; to institiUe ; to direct. It has com- 
monly before the tiling taught: instructor, a 
teacher; one who im]rarts knowledge: instruc- 
tion, tlie act of teaching; information; know- 
ledge ; mandates : iiislructive, conveying know- 
ledge. 

Out of heaven he made thee to hear his voice, 
that he might inslruct time. ])i^iLlerononi\i iv. 3b. 

See this dispatched with all tlie haste thou 
can’st ; 

Anon Lit give thee more instruction . SJinhspeare. 

The father of ihe faithful there did dwell 
VVho both their parent and i)isirnctor was. 

Dcniniin's I*ro^j'rss of Lrnritiufi;. 

O thou, who future things can’.st represent 
As present, heavenly itistructor ! Milton, 

Instruct me, for thou knovvest. Id. 

Poets, the first instructors of mankind, 

Brought all things to their native proper use. 

iioscoinmon . 

With variety of instruct iic expressions by speech 
man alone is endowed. Holder. 

'Phey speak to the merits of a cause, after the 
proctor has prepared and instructed the same for a 
hearing before the judge. Anliff'c. 

I would not laugh hut to instruct ; or, if my 
r^iirth ceases to hi) instructive, it shall never cease to 
he innocent. Addison. 

Several instructors were disposed mnongst this 
httle helpless people. ^d. 

We have precepts of dutv given os by our in- 
^'ivcloj's. lloj'crs. 


Emblem instructive of the virtuous man. 

Who keeps his tempered mind serene and pure, 
And every passion aptly haniionized, 

Amid a jarring world with vice inflamed. 

Thonisou, 

Instructive satire, true to virtue’s cause ! 

Thou shining supplement of public laws. 

Y on n<r. 

Thy lips have shed instruction as the dew, 

Taught me what path to shun, and what pursue. 

Cou'per. Chart ti/ 

IN'STRUMENT, s. “n ¥t. insti'iDurnt , 
Instrumen'tal, /Latin instnonen 

InstrumentalTtv, n. s . \ium. A tool used 
Instrumen'ta LLV, udv. i for work ; a frame 
Instiu.'Men'talness, n. X. J constructed for 
yielding harmonious sounds; a writing contain- 
ing contract or order : used of poisons, as agents, 
and often in a bad sense : that by means of which 
something is done; one who acts for another ; 
inslriiincnlal, conducive to; helpful; not vocal: 
instruinentality, subordinate agency : instrumen- 
tally, in a nianner conducive to an end : instni- 
inentalness, usefulness to a definite purpose. 

Tf he smite him with an instmnicnt iron, so that 
he die, lie is a imirdenjr. \ntnhcrs xxxv. It). 

So ferforth this thing is went, 

'I'hat my will was his willes inslrunietit ; 

I'hat, is to say, my will obeied his will 
In all things. Clntucer. 'Hie Siinieres Tale. 
I’liise old(* jjcntil Bretons, in hir dayes. 

Of diverse aventures maden layes 
Bimeyed in liir firsto Jireton t.onge ; 

Which layes with lilr inslnonenls they songc. 

Or dies rede i hem for iiir plcsance. 

Id. to the i'raid\e(eines 'Idle. 

I’he joyous birdos shrouded in chearefull shade 
I’heir notes unto tlu^ voice altempred sw'cet ; 

'I’lie angelical soft trembling voic'os made 
'I’o tlic’ iiistranients divine respondence meet. 

\ In* silver sounding i iisf ratnenls did meet 
ilh the base murmur of the waU'r’s fall ; 

I'lui water’s fall, with diflerence discreet, 

Now soft, now loud, unto tlu" wind did call ; 

I'lie gentle warbling wind low answa^red to all. 

Spenser. Faerie Queene, 

l liey whir!), under pretence of tl>e law ceremonial 
abrogated, re<|uiie the abrogation of inslrunieutal mu- 
sick, approving nevertlu.b'ss the use of vocal melody 
to remain, must shew some reason, wherdore the 
one shouhl bethought a legal ceremony and not the 
other. Hooker. 

All the instrunieuts wdiich aided to expose the 
child, were even then lost when it was found. 

Shakspt'iire. 

If, haply, you my father do suspect. 

An instrument of this your calling back, 
l.ay not your blame on me. Id. Othello. 

All second and instrunientai causes, without tliat 
operative fiiculty which God gave tliem, would be- 
come altogether silent, virtueless, and dead. 

Ualeipji. 

The ivstruwcntalness of riches to works of eba* 
rlty, has rendered it very political, in every Cluis- 
tian <'ommonwealth, by laws to settle and strure 
property. Hamvtond. 

Prayer, which is instrunientai to every thing, liatli 
a particular promise in this thing. 'laylor. 

In solitary groves he makes his moan, 

Nor mixed in mirth, in youthful pleasure shai'es, 

But sighs when songs and instruments he hears. 

^ Orudci^ 
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Sweet voices, mixt with inslrumeuidl sounds, 
Ascend the vaulted roof, the vaulted roof rebounds. 

Id. 

In benefits, as well as injuries, it is the principal 
that we are to consider, not the instrument ; that 
which a man does by another is in truth his own act. 

1.' Estrange. 

Box is useful for turners and instmment makers. 

Mortimer. 

Habitual preparation for the sacrament consists 
in a standing permanent habit, or prin<‘iplc of holi- 
ness, wrought chiefly by God’s spirit, and inslru- 
mentallu by his word, in the heart or soul of man. 

South. 

T discern some excellent final causes of conjunc- 
tion of body and soul : but the inslrumeutal I know 
not, nor what invisible bands and fetters unite them 
together. Bent le it- 

The Bresbyterian merit is of little weight, when 
they allege themselves instrumeutul towards the 
restoration. Sirift. 

An insii'iimcnt, whose chords upon the stretch. 
And strained to the last screw that he can beax, 
Yield only discord in his Maker’s ear. 

i'otrper. Truth. 

iNSTRrMJ Nis, Mustca I . See Music. 

INSUIillKS, Insubri, or IsoMr.ar.s, the an- 
cient inhabitants of Insubria, a })eoj)le of Gallic 
origin, who wore conquered by the Romans, and 
their country made into a province. 

IjNSUBRIA, or Tnsubuium A(,i:r, in ancient 
geograpliy, a district of ( iallia Transpadana ; 
situated between tiie Ticinus on the west, the 
Addua on the east, the Badus on the south, and 
tlic Orobii on the north. 

JNSUB'FKUABLE, adj. Lat. in and $uf- 

Insui T ekabi.y, adv. Not to bo 

borne; intolerable; beyond endurance ; detest- 
able; contcmpliblo to an extreme degree : used 
both in a good and bad sense. 

How shall we behold the face 
Henceforth of God or angel, erst w ith joy 
And rapture so oft hehohl ! those heavenly shapes 
Mill dazzle now this earthly with their blaze 
Insulf'cniblit bright. Milton s Paradise l.ost. 

The one is oppressed with constant lieat, the odier 
with irisufirrahie cold. Jirotrne's Vid;j_<ir Prrours. 

Byes that confessed him born for kingly sway, 

So fierce, they Hashed insutj'erahle day. JJnidt'u. 

'J'hough great light be iiisuferalde to our eyes, yet 
tlu! highest (l(;grree of dnrkness not at all disease 
tliein ; because that, (•ausiiig no disorderly motion, 
leaves that curious organ unharmed. I.oche. 

I’liere is no ji+uson remarkably ungrateful, who 
was not also insuffernhlif proud. Suttlh. 

INSIJFFBCIKNC’K, /z. IT. bisufficicjicc ; 

Insi i 1 I'riENCV, ?i. ( ] /di. bi’dud sulficit. 

liV.sUFFi'cu.NT, adj. i hmdecpiatcnessto 

Insi iFiT t CNfi.Y, m/r. 'any end or jinr- 
pose ; want of requisite value or yiower; use<l of 
things and persons: uncijual to the task: want 
of proper ability ; in an unskilful manner. 

Hold ye, then, me, orelles our eovent 

To pray for you hen tnimj/irient ! 

Cliaueer. The Sompuoures Tale. 
The bishop, to whom tliey shall lie presented, may 
justly reject them as incapable and insufjicieut. 

* Spenser. 

I'he minister’s aptness or insnlJieienci/, otherwise 
than by reading to instruct the tloek, slandeth in 
this place as a stranger, w'idi whom our form of 
rommori prayer hath nothing to do. Hooker. 


We will give you sleepy erinks, that your sense.s, 
unintelligent of our insuj/icience, may, though they 
cannot praise us, as little accuse us. Shahpeure. 

Fasting kills by the bad state, or by the iusujfici- 
ent quantity of fluids. Arbathnot on Aliments. 

We are weak, dependant creatures, insufficient to 
our own happiness, full of wants which of ourselves 
we cannot relieve, exposed to a numerous train of 
evils which we know not how to divert. liogers. 

INSUFFLATION, n. i-. Lat. bi and sufjlo. 
The act of breathing upon. 

Imposition of hands is a custom of parents in 
blessing their children, but taken up by the apos- 
tles instead of that divine insulation which ('hrist 
used. HammotuVs Fuiulauientals. 

IN SULAR, ^ Fr. insula ire ; Fat. in- 
In'sulaiiy, ^sulu. Belongingtoanis- 
Tn'sulated, riz/j. X land : insulated, not con- 
tiguous on any side. 

Druina, being surrounded by tlie sea, is hardly 
to lie invaded, having many other insulant advan- 
tages. Iloircl. 

riieir loves, and feasts, and house, and dress, and 
mode 

Of living in their insular abode. 

Ihtron. Don Jnan. 

J.ook again ! 

1'wo forms are slowly shadowed on my sight. 

Two insuliited phantoms of the brain. 

Biiron. Ciiilde Harold . 

iNsur.ATF.D, in urchitecturo, an appellation 
given to such coliiinns as stand alone. 

liNsin.Ai Ki), in electrical (^xperinnuits. When 
any body is prevented from commnnicating w’ith 
the earth, by the int(;rposition of an electric 
body, it is said to be insul.ated. See I'-LErnn- 

( ITY. 

TNSULSF/, m//. \:d\.. insnlsns. Dull ; insi- 

pid ; heavy. 

IN'SU FT, /z. e. zi. V Fr. insniler ; J.at. 

I Nsn.’j'r.u, 71. s. ^ insnlfiK The act of 

InsuliTnoly, ezzT. j L“ti})ing upon any 

thing. In this smise it lias the accent on tlie last 
syllable: tlie st.uise is rare. An actor speech of 
insolence or contempt: insult, to treat witli 
insolence; sometimes used with the jireposition 
onr ; to trampU; upon in Iriumpli : insulter, one 
who acts insultingly, or in a contemptuous 
way. 

The hulls insult at four she may sustain, 

But after tea from iniplial rights refralu. 

Dryden. 

Insndtinght, he made your love his hoast. 

Gave me my life, and tohl me what it cost. Id. 

So ’scapes the insulting fire his narrow jail, 

And makes small outlets into open air. Id. 

Fven man, the merciless insnllcr man. 

Mail, who rejoices in our sex’s vva akness, 

Shall pity th<*e. llou-e's Jane Shoic. 

'I’he ruthiess sneer that inmlt adds to grief. 

Sn It up'. 

The poet makes his hero, after he was glutted hy 
the death of Hector, and the honour he did his 
frientl by insulting over his murderer, to be movaal 
by the tears of king Briam. Pope. 

Take the sentence seriously, because railleries are 
an insult on the unfortunate. 

' Broome on the Odyssey, 

Death ! was 1 not the sovereign of the state. 

Insulted on his very throm*, and made 
A mockery to the men who should ohey me ? 

Bm m. ii)io l tdifiro. 
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Were weighed i’ the balance, ’gainst the foulest 
stain, 

The grossest insult, most contemptuous crime 
Of a rank, rash patrician — and found wanting ! Id. 
INSUPEliABIUlTY, n. s. liUt. in and 
Tnsu'pfjiable, adj. Isupero. That 

I nsuTeii A iiLEN ESS, 71 . s. i which cannot 
Insu'pf.rablv, adv. ) be overcome or 

surmounted : beyond the power of conquest. 

This appears to be an insiipemhle objection, be- 
cause of the evidence that sense seems to give it. 

Di^hy on Boilies. 

Much might be done, would we but endeavour ; 
nothing is insuperable to pains and patience. Ray. 

between the grain and the vein of a diamond 
there is this difference, that the former furthers, the 
latter, being so msuperably hcird, hindeis the splitting 
of it. ( ircw\s SInseum. 

And middle natures how they long to join, 

Yet never pass the insuperable line. Pope. 

INSUPPORTABLE, adj. ^ Lat. in suhporto. 
Insuppor'i AiiLENKss, 71. s. > Not to 1)6 eiidiir- 
Insuppok'taut-v, nrife. 3 ed ; a state of 
sufiTering beyond endurance. 

But safest he who stood aloof, 

‘Vhen insnpporicbhf his foot advanced. 

In scorn of their proud arms, and warlike tools, 
Spurned them to dt‘athby troops. 

Mihons Ati^onistes. 

Then fell she to so pitiful a deelaration of ihi*. in- 
sufiportahlemss of )»er desires, that Dorus’s ears pro- 
cuumI Ills eyes with tears to give testimony how much 
they suifered for her suffei ini^s. Sidney. 

'i'he liiought of being nothing after death is a bur- 
den 7n>///)p()r/u/d6' to a vlrluous man; we naturally 
aim at liappiness, and cannot bear to have it confined 
to our jireserit being. Dryden. 

The tirst day's audience stithciently convinced me, 
that tlie poem was insu pportahly too long. LL 

disgrace put upon a man in company is visup- 
portuhlc ; it is heightened according to the greatness 
and multiplied according to the number of the per- 
sons that hear. South. 

d'o th(7se that dwell under or near the capiator, 
this spring would be a most pestilent and iiuiupporla- 
ble summer; and, as for those countries that are 
nearer the poles, a perpetual spring will not do their 
hu-^mess. Benlleif. 

Were it not for that rest which is appointed on the 
first day of the week, ami the solemn meetinjxs 
which then take place for tlie purpo.ses of social 
worship and ndigious inslnic.tlon, the labours of the 
common people, that is of the greatest part of man- 
kind, would be, insupportable. Beattie. 

Insi’uanck, ami Assurance, in mercantile 
language, are terms used synonymously : under 
the latter we have treated of assuraiiC(*s on lives, 
and referred to AIarine Insurance for that im- 
portant branch of mercantile afl'airs. It remain.s 
only for us to attend in this place to tlie subject 
of insurance against tire. 

This is a mode of providing against what might 
otherwise prove a ruinous contingency of Immaii 
life, peculiar, of course, to a state of high civili- 
zation. The period of its first introduction into 
tliis country has not been correctly ascertained ; but 
our oldest, which are amongst the most respecta- 
ijle fire offices, bear date (w ith the exception of 
the Hand in Hand, which was incorporated in 
KiOO) in the early piart of tlfe eighteenth century. 
The oldest fire office in Paris is said to have 
coinrnenccd business so late as 1745. In Hol- 
land, though these institutions arc not unknown, 
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they are said to be little resorted to ; and yet tli 
number of tires in Amsterdam is represented as 
far less in proportion than in London. 

In this metropoli.s, and in different parts of 
the kingdom, are various companies, each of 
which has a large capital funded, for the purpose 
of insuring from loss or damage by fire, build- 
ings, furniture, goods in trade, mcrchandi.si', 
farming stock, ships in port, harbour, or dock, 
the cargoes of such ships, ships building or re- 
pairing, vessels on rivers and canals, the goods on 
l)oard such vessels, ^kc. These articles are com- 
monly divided into three classes : — 1. Common 
assurances, which are effected at 2s. per cent, 
per aniinin, up to £l000; 2. Hazardous assur- 
ances, at 3s. per cent, per annum ; and, 3, doubly 
hazardous, at 5s. per cent, per annum. The 
mode of classification, and more detailed parti- 
culars, may be learnt from the proposals of the 
most respectable companies; which are — Hand 
in Hand Fire Office, incorporated in 1696; Sun 
Fire Office, incorporated in 1706; Union Fire 
Office, incorporated in 1714; Westminster Fire 
Office, incorporated in 1717; Royal ]"iXchange 
Assurance (Company, incorporated in 1719; 
London Assurance, incorporated in 1719; IMioe- 
nix Fire OHice, established in 17B2; Imperial 
Insurance Company, 1803; Olohe Insurance 
Office, 1803; Albion, 1805; Hope, 1807; 
Eagle, 1807; Atlas, IBOB; besides various ex- 
tensive companies in the country ; as in Kent, 
Norfolk, &c. 

In 1782 a duty of Is. 6d. was imposed on 
every £l00 assured from loss by fire, which 
was increaseMi in 1797 to 2.s’. per cent., in 
1804 to 2s. (ki. per cent., and since that 
period to 3s. From the j)rod\lCG of this duty 
an estimate has been formed of llie (otLil 
amount of property assured from fire in Creal 
Britain, which appears to have been nearly as 
follows 


In 1785 

. £125,000,000 

1 789 

142,000,000 

1793 

167,000,000 

1797 

184,000,000 

1801 

228,000,000 

1806 

260, 000, ()()() 

1810 

305, 000, 000 


The duty paid in this last year was thus con- 
tributed I)y the dilfcrent offices — 


Duty paitl on Fire Insurance in 
1810 . 

£. 

93,867 


d. 

Sun .... 

16 

10 

Flimnix 

57,709 

4 

10 

Royal Fixchangc 

45,067 

12 

10 

Imperial 

. 85,846 

14 

() 

(llobc 

27,358 

10 

6 

British 

16,695 

5 

•3 

Hope .... 

15,878 

’7 

8 

Albion 

1 5,6 h:'. 

H 

1 1 

(x)unty 

1 8,664 

5 

3 

10 

Westminster 

12,054 

18 

Hand in Hand 

1 1 ,505 

12 

9 

Eagle .... 

I 1 1,355 

12 

8 

Atlas .... 

1 9,815 

9 

17 

6 

London 

! 9,812 

4 

Union 

j 5,847 

18 
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The legal effect of the contracts of these socie- 
ties is altogether regulated by the terms of them 
respectively, and each person on entering be- 
comes voluntarily a party to the rules of the 
society. Speaking generally, a very high feeling 
of honor and liberality pervades the conduct of 
these bodies, who, we fear, arc far more often 
‘ sinned against than sinning,’ in respect to tlieir 
business. But some curious cases of claims occur 
in the law books. 

The Sun, inserting the terms ‘ civil commotion’ 
as an exception to the cases of fire against which 
they insured, resisted the claim of Mr. Langdale, in 
1780, for a hre occasioned by the riots of that 
year and the court held them exempt from paying 
it. Vet there is a case where (2 Wils. 368.) the 
London Assurance paid a claim fora lire occasi- 
oned by a mob ; only they use the terms ‘ mili- 
tary or usurped power.’ 

In case of loss occuring the insured is bound 
by most of the proposals of the societies, and 
ought, in all cases, to give immediate notice of 
the event, and as particular an account of the 
value, &c., as the nature of tlie case will admit, 
lie must also generallyi produce a certificate of 
the minister and chureli-wurdons as to liis cha- 
racter, their belief of the loss sustained, and 
the trqth of what he advances. If a policy of 
insurance from fire refer to certain pritUe(l pro- 
posals, the proposals will be considered as part of 
the policy. 

Insurance ‘ against all the damages whicli tlic 
plaintiffs should suffer by fire, on stock and 
utensils in their regular built sugar-house,’ was 
held not to extend to damage done to the sugar 
by tlie heat of the usual fires employed in refining, 
being accumulated by the mismauagemeut of 
plaintiffs, who inadvertently kept tlie top of their 
chimney closed.’ Austin v. Drcicc. 

In insurances against lire, the loss may be 
either partial or total, and some of the offices, if 
not all, expressly undertake to allow all nason- 
able charges, attending the removal of goods in 
cases of fire, and to pay the sufllrcr’s loss, wlie- 
ther the goods are clestroyed, lost, or damaged, 
by such removal. Park, 449. In a policy 
against fire from half year to half year, the assur- 
ed agreed to pay the pnmiium lialf yearly, ‘ as 
long as the insurers should agree to accept the 
same,’ within fifteen days afier the expiration of 
the former half year, and it was also stipulated 
that no insurance should take place till the ])r(‘- 
mium was actually jiaid ; a loss happened with- 
in fifteen days after the mid of half year, but 
before the premium of the next was paid : held 
that the insurers were not liable tfiough the as- 
sured tendered thi* premium before the end of 
fifteen days, but after the loss. Torlcton v. 
Stanniforth in En'o?', Iv 39 Geo. 3. 

Want of fairness in the statement of circum- 
•■’lances is very justly held to vitiate this obliga- 
tion with most others. A plaintiff, Bufe. v. 
Turner, having one of several warehouses next 
but one to a boat-builder’s shop which took fire ; 
on the same evening, after the fire was apparently 
‘Lxtinguished, gave instructions by an extraordi- 
nary conveyance for insuring that warehouse, 
then haring others uninsured, but without appris- 
ing the insurers of the recent neighbouring fim. 


Though the terms of insurance did not expressly 
require the communication, it was held that the 
concealment of this fact avoided the policy. 6 
W. P. 'Taunton, 338 . 

Contrary to what has been determined as to 
Marine Insurances (see that article), fire poli- 
cies are not, in their nature, assignable, nor can 
the interest in them be transferred without the 
consent of the office. It is provided, however, 
that, when any person dies, the interest shall re- 
main to his heir, executor, or admini.strutor, re- 
spectively, to whom tlw property insured belongs ; 
provided they procure their right to be endorsed 
on the policy, or the premium be paid in their 
name. Park, 549. It is necessary that the party 
injured should have an interest or property in 
the house insured, at the time the policy is made 
out, and at the time the fire happens. 

For some interesting particulars as to the ca- 
pitals of the principal Insurance Companies, see 
F. NO I. A NO, vol. viii. p. 307. 

INSI’BMOUNTAIB.K, adj. ^ Fr. siirwon- 
iNSURMOUN'TAnrv, fliVc. ; Lat. in 

super monte m. Insuperable ; iiucoiirpierable. 

'I'liis dilliculty is insunn omit able, till 1 can make 
siiiiplicity ;uh1 variety tlie same. Locke. 

Hope ihiriks nothing difiicult ; despair (ells us. 
that dilrieulty is insunnounluble. IGttts. 

INSIJ U.lfE(.''Tlf>N, 7). s. 1-nt. insurgo. A 
seditious rising; a rebellious comiiiotion. 

'1 his <'lty of old tmw. liath made insurrection against 
kings, and that rebellion and sedition have been 
made therein. Lzra. 

I'liere shall be a gieal inntrrecdon upon tliose that 
fear the Lord. 2 Lsd. xvi. 70. 

Betwi'en the acting of a dieadfid thing, 

And the first motion, all the interim is 
Jake a plianlasma, or a hidi'otis dream : 
d’iie genius and tho mortal instruments 
Are tlien in ('ouni'il ; ami tin; state of man, 

Jake to a little kingdom, sailers tlien 
'J’he nature of an lusurrcrUnu. 

Sfiul.spearr. Julius Casar. 

I. mine tins of base peO])le aie commonly more 
fuiious in tlufir beginnings. Jianois Henry \ 11. 

J he trade (tf Rome fiad like to liave suffered 
aiiothei great stroke by an insurreelion in Fgypt. 

Arbuthnot. 

INTACT/l'i, in geometry, riglit lines which 
arc continually approached by curves, and yet 
can never be touched by them, ’i'hey are more 
usually called Asymptotes. See Conic Sec- 

7 IONS. 

INd’ACT'J BLF, udj. Lab in and tactum. 
Not perceptible to the touch. 

INTAGLTO, n. s. Italian. Any thing that 
has figures engraved on it. 

We meet with the figures which .Juvenal describes 
on anti(|ue intaglios and medals. Addison on Italy. 

Intaot.ios are precious stones on which are 
engraved the heads of great men, inscriptions, 
and the like. They are often set in rings, seals, 
&c. 

INTAPHFRNF.S, one of the seven Persian 
lords, who conspired against Smerdis the Magian. 
See Persia. He was afterwards put to death 
by Darius for conspiring against him, together 
with his wliole family, cx('e])1 two persons, viz» 
Ids wife arul any other she should name; whO 
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thereupon preferred her brother to her husband 
and children, saying she might have another 
husband and more children, but, her parents 
being dead, she could never have another bro- 
ther. 

INTASTABLE, adj. In and taste. Not 
raising any sensations in the organs of taste. A 
word not elegant, nor used. 


pertics as tlie whole ; but when cinnabar is re- 
solved or divided into crude mercury and sui- 
phur, neither of these is of the same nature 
and [iroperties with the cinnabar, and they are 
not its integrant but its constituent parts. 

INTEG'UMENT, n. s. Lat. integumcntumj 
intego. Any thing that covers or envelops 
another. 


Something which is invisible, intastahle, and intan- 
gil)le, as existing only in the fancy, may produce a 
pleasure superior to that of sense. (hew. 

INTEGER, n. s. \ Fr. integral; Lat. 

In'tegrai,, adj. n. s. ^integer. The whole 

Integ'rIty, n. $. j of any thing : nnin- 

jured ; complete; not defective ; not fractional : 
the whole, as made up of ])arts. Integrity, ho- 
nesty; purity of manners; cnlireness ; genuine- 
ness of character. 

Your dishonour 

Mangles true judgment, and bereaves the state 

Of that integrity which shouhl become it. 

Shaksjware. 

■■■ ■ ' '■ ■■ ........My robe. 

And my integiilii to Heaven is all 
1 dare now call my own. Jd. Henrij VI 1 1. 

A local motion keepeth bodies integiud, and their 
parts together. Bacon's Wthiral Histoni. 

Language continued long in its purity and inle- 
griiy. Hale. 

Physicians, by the help of anatomical dissections, 
have searched into tlutse various meanders of the 
veins, ailerios, nerves, and integrals of the human 
body. Id. 

No wonder if one remain speecldess, tbougb of 
integral principles, from an infant, should be 

bred up amongst mutes, and have no leai'Iiing. 

Holder. 

As not only signified a piece of money, but any 
integer ; from whence is derived the vvord ace, or 
unit. Arlndlmot. 

'I'he libertine, instead of attempting to corrupt our 
integritt^, will coiicijal und disguise his own vices. 

Rogers. 

Wlioevor has examined both parlies cannot go far 
towards the extreme's of eitlicr, without vioUuice to 
his iniegrilji or uruh'.rstanding. Suij't. 

Take away tliis trausl'orination, and tlu'ro is no 
chasm, nor can it affect the integrity of tlie action. 

Broome. 

A niathemati<!al whole is bett(ir called integral, 
when the several parts whicli make up the whole arc 
distinct, and each may subsist apart. li alts. 

1 promised that wlien I possessed the power, T would 
use it with inflexible integrity. Johnsotis Bassrias. 

Integuae, or Imkguant, in philosophy, ap- 
pellations given to parts of bodies which ure of 
a similar nature with the whole ; thus filings of 
iron have the same nature and properties as 
bars of iron. Bodies may be reduced into 
their integrant parts by triture or grinding, 
limation or filing, solution, amalgamation, Ike. 
Chemists distinguish between the integrant and 
constituent parts of bodies : thus when crude 
mercury is dissolved in nitric acid, though held 
imperceptibly in the menstruum ; yet wlien that 
menstruum is diluted with water, and a copper- 
plate is suspended in it, tlie menstruum leaves 
the mercury, to work upon tfie copper, and the 
mercury subsides unaltered and in its own natu- 
ml form ; the mercury, therefore, in this opera- 
bon, was only divided into its integrant parts, 
V* small parcels, by the same' nature and pro- 


Ilc could no more live without his frize coat than 
without his skin : it is not indeed so projicily his 
coat, as what the anatomists call one of the integu- 
ments of the body. Addison. 

I NTEi Jd«:CT, 7z. .9. Fr. intellect, 

Inteli,K(’/tion, n.s. inlcllectij] inlclli- 

Intkllec'tivi;, adj. gence, inttdligi- 

iNiELLKc'TUAr, m/;'. & /i. s. hie; Lat. inlc/li- 
iNTF-L'mGKNi E, u. s. go, intellcctuSy in- 

JNTEi/LifJKNcv, w. 9. tcUigiluHs. 'Pliese 

iNTEL'niGENeKU, u. 9, J>words Vary in sig- 
Im e i/eigent, adj. nification thus : 

IntelmgknTi AT., adj. Intellect is the 

iNTEi.i.iGJBn/rrr, 7i. s. faculty of under- 

Intei/ligible, adj. standing ; intel- 

Intei/ligi BEENESS, 71. s. lectiou the act of 

iNTELLiiii BEY, m/v. J Understanding; 

intelligence, information conveyed; intelligible- 
ness, perspicuity of the information conveyed. 
These are primary senses, from which the rest 
are derived. Intellective is having power to un- 
derstand a subject. Intellectual, relating to the 
understanding; mental acts; ideal. Froposod 
as the object not of the senses but intellect : as, 
(bidv\a)rth nameshisbook the Intellectual System 
of the Universe. 1 ntellcctual, tlie understanding : 
not used in this sense. Intelligence, commerce 
of acs]uaintai)OC ; spirit; understanding. Intelli- 
gencer, one who conveys information or news ; a 
messenger. Intelligent, knowing ; skilful; giv- 
ing information ; it has of before the thing. 
Jntelligential, consisting of unbodied mind. In- 
telligibility, possibility of being understood. In- 
telligible, easy to 1)0 com{>rc]iended ; clear; 
perspicuous. Intelligibly, sjieaking or writing 
in a manner so as to be understood ; clearly ; 
plainly ; without mystery or ecpiivocation. 

Right as a man bath sapiences tliree, 

Memorie, engine, and intellect also ; 

J'' 0 , in o being of Divinitee 

Tlirco persons inowen ther, righte wel, be. 

('Iiancer. The Second Noiines Tale. 

I write; as be that none intelligence 
Of metres hath, no lloures of sentence. 

Id. The ('ourt of Love. 
Heaps of huge words, up hoarded hideously, 

'Fhey think t» be chief praise of poetry, 

And thereby wanting due intrlligeueey 

Have marred the face of goodly poesie. Spenter. 

It was perceived there had not been in the catho- 
licks so much foresight as to provide, that true inftd- 
li^rence mi^dit pass between tliem of wdiat was done. 

^ Hooker. 


Anaxagoras and Plato term the Maker of the 
world an i}ile{lex'titnl worker. Hooker. 

Last night the very gods shewed me a vision : 

1 fast and prayed for tlieir inteiligenee. 

Sliakspeare. C nmbeline. 
How deep you were within the books ot heaven ! 
To us, the’ imagined voice of heaven itself , 
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A mankind witch ! hence with her, out of door ! 

A most intelligence bawd ! Shakspeare. 

Servants, who seem no less, 

Which are to France tlie spies and speculations 
Intelligent of our state. Id, King Lear. 

It is not only in order of nature for him to govern 
that is the more intelligent, as Aristotle would have 
it ; but there is no less required for government, 
courage to protect, and, above all, honesty. 

Bacon . 

If they had instructions to tliat purpose, they 
might be tlie best intelligencers to the king of the 
true state of his whole kingdom. Id. 

lie keeps intelligence by thousand spies ; 

Argus to him bequeathed his liundred eyes : 

So waking, still he sleeps, and sleeping, wakeful 
lies. Fletcher s Purple Island. 

Men’s hearts and faces are so far asunder 
That they hold no intelligence. 

Beaumont and Fletcher s Phil aster. 
The advertisements of neighbour princes are always 
to be regarded, for that they receive intelligence from 
better authors than persons of inferior note. 

Hay ward. 

Noah sends out his i?itelligencers, the raven and 
the dove ; whose wings in that vaporous air might 
easily descry further than his sight. Bp. Hull. 

'i’liey are the best sort of i}itelligencers ; for they 
have a way into the inmost closets of princes. 

Howell. 

Religion teaches us to present to God our bodies 
as well as our souls ; if the body serves the soul in 
actions natural and civil, -and iniellectual, it must not 
be eased in the only olHces of religion. Taylor. 
Let all the passages 
Be well secured, tliat no intelligence 
May pass l>etween the prince and them. 

Denhajn. 

He lived rather in a fair intelligence, than any 
friendship with the favourites. Clarendon. 

In at his mouth 

The devil entered ; and his brutal sense. 

His heart or head possessing, soon inspired 
With act intelligential. MiltoiPs Paradise Lost. 
Food alike those pure 
Intelligential substances require, 

As doth your rational. Id. 

Who would lose, 

Though full of pain, this intellectual l>cing, 

Those thoughts that wander through eternity 
d’o perish rather, swallowed up and lost, 

In the wide womb of uncreated night. 

Devoid of sense and motion ? Id. 

How fully hast thou satisfied me, pure 
Intelligence of heavtm, an<jel ! Id. 

All heart they live, all head, all eye, all ear, 

AH intellect, all sense. Id. 

Intelligent of seasons, they set forth 
Their airy caravan. Id. 

Her liusband not nigh. 

Whose higher inlellectuul more I shun. Id. 

There are divers ranks of created beings inter- 
mediate between the glorious God and man, as the 
gloriou.s angels and created intelligences. Hale. 

If a man as intellective be created, then either he 
means the whole man, or only that by which he is 
i n tellecti ve . ( Ha n ville . 

The fancies of most, like the index of a clock, are 
moved but by the inward springs of the corporeal 
machine; which, even on the most sublimed intellec- 
timl, is dangerously influential. Id. Scepsis. 

Simple apprehension denotes th- soul’s naked in- 
tellectum of an object, without either composition or 
deduction. Id. 


His eyes, being his diligent intelligencers, could 
carry unto him no other news but discomfortable. 

Sidney. 

In a dark vision’s iniellectual scene. 

Beneath a bower for sorrow made. 

The melancholy (’owley lay. Cow*ey. 

The genuine sense, intelligibly told, 

Shews a translator both discreet and bold. 

Poscommojt . 

They hoped to get the favour of the houses, and 
by tlie favour of the houses they hoped for that of the 
intelligences, and by their favour, for that of the su- 
preme God. Stilling fleet. 

Satan appearing like a cherub to Uriel, the intelli- 
gence of the sun circumvented him even in his own 
province. Dry den. 

Something must be lost in all translations, but the 
sense will remain, which would otherwise be maimed 
when it is scarce intelligible. Id. 

It is in our ideas, that both the rightness of our 
knowledge, and the propriety or intelliyibleness of our 
sp(!akiiig, consists. Locke. 

They liave news-gatherers and ijifeUigencers, who 
make them acquainted with the conversation of the 
whole kingdom. Spectator. 

We .shall give satisfaction to the mind, to shew it 
a fair and intelligible account of the deluge. 

Burnet. 

All those arts, rarities, and inventions, which vul- 
gar minds gaze at, and the ingenious pursue, are but 
the reliques of an intellect defaced with sin and time. 

South. 

'fo write of metals and minerals intelligibly, is a 
task more difficult than to write of animals. 

Woodward . 

They will say ’tis not the bulk or substance of the 
animal .spirit, but its motion and agilit}, that pro- 
duces intellectuvi and sense. Bentley's Sermons. 

'J’hose tales had been sung to lull children asleep, 
before ever Berosus set up his intelligence office at 
Coos. Bentley. 

A train of phantonxs in wild order rose, 

An<l joined, tiiis intellectual scene compose 

Pope. 

Intellect, the artificer, works lamely without his 
proper instrument, sense. liolinghroke. 

l.ogick is to teach us the right use of our reason, 
or intellectual |)()wers. 

Many natural duties relating to God, ourselves, 
and our neighbours, would be exceeding difficult for 
the bulk of mankind to find out by reason : therefore 
it has pleased God to express tliem in a plain manner, 
intelligible to souls of tht; lowest (capacity. Id. 

When a roast or ragout. 

And fish, and soup by some side dishes backed 
Can give us either pain or pleasure, who 
Woiihj pique himself on intellects, whose use 
Depends so much upon the gastric juice. 

Byron. Don Juan. 

I’m a plain man, and in a single station. 

But — oh ! ye lords of ladies intellectual, 

Iiifonn us truly, have they not hen-pecked you all. 

Id. 

INTEM'PEllAMENT, rt. .s. In and tem- 
perament. Bad constitution. ' 

Some depend upon the intemperament of the par- 
ulcerated, and others upon the afllux of laceralive 
humours. Harvey. 

INTEM'PEHANCE, v.s.^ Pr. inlcrnpe- 

IntemTu:rancy, w. 5. - \ ranee ; I^at. in- 

Inti: m'i'er ATE, adj. i temperantia. 

Intem'i’ERately, adiu { Want of inodera- 

Intem'perateness, 71 . 6 *. I tion ; excess in 

iNTEM'rERATUKE, 7E .V, JlUCat OF driuk 
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intemperate, immoderate in appetite ; passionate; 
hasty; ungovernable; excessive; ‘exceeding a 
just mean ; and in this sense we say intemperate 
weather; an intemperate climate : internperature, 
excess of some quality. 

Use not thy mouth to intemperate swearing ; for 
therein is the word of sin. Kcclus. xxiii. 13 . 

You are more intemperate in your blood 
'Jdian those pampered animals. 

That rage in savage sensuality. Shalcspeare. 

Boundless in tern per'unce 
In nature is a tyranny. Id. Macbeth. 

Another law of Lycurgus induced to intempera nee ^ 
and all kinds of incontinency. Hakeuill. 

More women should die than men, if the number 
of burials answered in proportion to that of sick- 
nesses ; but men, being more inlempernle than wo- 
iiieii, die as much by reason of their vices, as women 
do l)y the infinnity of their sev. Grai.nt. 

flow grossly do many of us contradict the plain 
precepts of the C/ospel, by living intemppratelp or 
unjustly. Tdlotson. 

Do not too many believe no religion to be pure, 
but what IS intemjrernie! If 1 Whereas no reli- 

gion is true, that is not peaceable as well as pure. 

Siii'nf. 

The l/acedeinonians trained up their children to 
hate druiikenness and iutemperanre, by bringing a 
drunken man into their company. Watts. 

Tree from the wayward bias bigots feel, 

From fancy’s influence and infemperale zeal. 

Coicpcr. l^roirress of Error. 

INTEN'ADTK, adj. In and tenable. In- 
tenable, imlefensil)lo ; as, an iutenable opinion; 
an intenablo fortress. 

I kuovv 1 love in vain, strive against hope ; 

Yet in this captious and intennhie sieve, 

I still pour in the waters of my love. 

Shrtkspeare. 

INTEND', a. Y Fr. cntcndemciit ; 

Ini ek'd A IS T, ti. s. y Lat. inlcndo. To stretch 

iNTENi/fMENT, s. f out; to enforcc ; to 
iNTrTsn'MENT, 5. J strain ; to regard, or 
take care off; to pay attention; to mean or de- 
sign : intendant, an oliicer of the higlicst class, 
Avho oversees any particular allotment of tlie 
public business : intendiinent, intendment, old 
words which signify attention, intention, or de- 
sigri ^ 

Thou art a prince y borne by thy discente ; 

And for to rule thy royall dignilc;, 

1 shall the given, first intendemente, 

Discrecion, prudenci', in right jugement, 

Whiche in a prince is tiling most covenahlc. 

Cha II cer's MiscclLa niik< . 

They could not intend 1o tJic recovery of that 
I'mintry of the north. Spniscr. 

Be nought hereat dismayed 

’Till well ye wot, by grave iiilemUmcnt, 

What woman, and wherefore doth we upbraid. 

Id. 

The same advancing high above his head, 

"With sharj) intended sting so rude him smote, 

That to the earth him drove, as stricken dead ; 

Ne living wight w'ould have him life behot. 

Fdt vie Qneerie. 

This they should carefully intend, and not, when 
bie sacrament is administered, imagine themselves 
r^^ped only to walk up and down in a white and 
^'hining garment. Hooker. 

Out of my love to you, 1 came hither to acquaint 
V)u withal ; that either you might stay l»im from his 
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vilendment, or brook such disgrace well as he shall 
run into. Shakspeare. 

Neither was there any who might share in the 
government, while the king intended his pleasure. 

Uncoil s Henry T//. 

Having no children, she did with singular care 
and tenderness inlend the education of Philip. 

Jlacon. 

Go therefore, mighty powers? intend at home, 
While here shall be our home, what best may ease 
The present misery. Milton's Paradise l.ost. 

By this the lungs are intended or remitted. 

Jlale. 

The opinion she had of his wisdom was such as 
made her esteem greatly of his words : but that the 
words themselves sounded so, as she could not ima- 
gine what they intended. Sidney. 

Their beauty they, and we our loves suspend ; 
Nought can our wishes, save thy health, intend. 

JVnIler. 

All that worship for fear, profit, or some other 
by-end, fall more or less witnin the intendment of 
this emblem. i'Kslrnin^e. 

Magnetism may l)e intended and remitted, and is 
found only in the magnet and in iron. Neieton. 

Nearchus, who commanded Alexander’s fleet, and 
Onesierates, his intendant general of marine, have 
both left relations of the Indies. ' Arhnthnoi. 

Elegant phrase and figure formed to please 
Are rpialities, that seem to comprehend 
Whatever parents, guaidians, schools intend. 

Cou'per. Eroi^ress of' Error. 

In'I'endment 01 ' Crimes. In cases of trea 
son, intention proved by circumstances is punish- 
able as if it were put in execution. So likewise, 
if a person forcibly enter a house in the night- 
time, with intent to commit burglary, it is felony: 
and an assault on the highway, witli an intent 
to commit robbery, is felony, and punished with 
transportation. 

INTEN'ERATR, v. a. ^ Lat. in and tener, 

1 NTENER a'tion, ??. s. i To make tender, or 
soften. 

In living creatures the noiihist ll^c of nourish- 
me.it is for the prolongation of life, restoration of 
some degiee of youth, and inteneration of the |)arts. 

JiilCOII . 

•Viitunin vigour gives, 

Tquul, inti iiernling, milky grain. 

I’hiUips. 

INTENSE', adj. I Lat. intensus, in and 
Tntense'lv, ode. I tench). Raised to a high 
Imtense'n ESS, 71. .S'. ciegrec ; vehement; ar- 
1 N i en'sion , 11 . s . ( dent ; kept on the 
ImExn'sive, adj. stretch ; anxiously atteii- 
Inten'-SIvely,!////;. J tive : inten.sely, to an 
extreme degree : intension, the act of forcing ni 
siraimng any thing: intensive, increased; in- 
tent; unremitted : intensively, by increa.se ot 
degree. 

Soumls will be rallied further with the wind 
than against the wind ; and likewise to rise and 
fall witli the intensii>n or lemi.ssiou of tie* wind. 

BdCiOi. 

God and the good angels are more tree than we 
are, that is. intensively in the degree of ficedom ; 
but not extensively in the latitude of the ohjeet, 
according to a liberty of exercise, but not ot specili- 
cation. Britinhnil iip:ainsl llnhhes. 

Faith difters from hope in the extem-iim of its oh-, 
jeet, and in the intensiim of degree. Inyloi 
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But in disparity 

The one intense ; tlie other still remiss, 

C’annot well suit with either, but soon prove 
Tedious alike. Mittons Paradise Lost. 

As his perfection is infinitely greater than the 
perfection of a man, so it is infinitely greater than 
the perfection of an angel , and, were it not infinitely 
greater tlian the perfection of an angel, it could not 
be infinitely greater than the perfection of a man, 
because the intensive distance between the perfection 
of an angel and of a man is but finite. Hale. 

Sublime or low, unbended or intense. 

The sound is still a comment to the sense- 

Itoscommon . 

To obs(Uve the effects of a distillation, prosecuted 
with so intense and unusual a degree of heat we ven- 
tured to come hear. Boyle. 

If an Englishman considers our world, how in- 
tensely it is heated, he cannot suppose that it will 
cool again. Addison. 

'I'he water of springs and rivers, that sustains a 

diminution from the heat above, being evaporated 
more or less, in proportion to the greater or lesser 
inte7iseness of heat. Woodward. 

Where sits the soul, inteiise collected cool. 
Bright as the skies, and as the season keen. 

'ritomsoji. 

Not a sound is heard 

To break the midnight air, though the raised ear, 
Intensely list’ning, drinks in every breath. 

Barbauld. Evening Meditation. 
The electric blood with which their arteries run 
Their body’s self turned soul witii the intense 
Feeling of that which is. 

Byron. Prophecy of Dante. 

INTENT', rW/. & n. I'r. intent tan ; Lat. 

Inten'tion, fi. s. intentus. Anxiously 

Inten'tional, ut/y. diligont: intent, a de- 

Inten'tionai.ly, (idv. y sign or purpose : to all 

Inten'tivi:, adj. ( intents, in all senses, 
Jnten'i IVF.T.Y, adv. whatever be meant. 

Intent'ly, ndv. See Intend, liiten- 

Intent'ness, 7i. s. tional, designed in 

will or action; intentive, diligently ajiplied : 
intently, with close attention or' eager desire : 
intentness, anxious and diligent application. 

For his intent within short while 
Was to returne unto this yie 
'Fhat he came fro, and kc.pe his day ; 

For nothing would he be away. 

C ha uce r . D rea i7i e . 

vSurely, my sonne ! then answered he againe. 

If happie : then it is in ^his intent, 

That having small yet doe I not complainc 
Of want, no wish for more it to augment 
Bui doe myselfe, with that 1 hove content. 

Spenser. Faerie Queene, 

Although the Scripture of (jod be stored with in- 
finite variety of matter in all kinds, although it 
abound with all sorts of laws, yet the principal 
intent of Scripture is to deliver the laws of duties 
supernatural. Hooker. 

Whereas commandment was given to destroy all 
places where the Canaanites had served the gods, 
this precept had reference unto a special intent and 
purpose, which was, that there should be but one 
place whereunto the people might bring offerings. 

Id. 

I’ll urge his hatred more to (darence ; 

And, if I fail not in my deep intent, 

Clarence hath not another day to live. 

Shakspec.i e . 

She did course o’er my ex(crior;> with .sucii a 


greedy intention, that the appetite of lier eye did 
seem to scorch me up like a burning-glass. Id. 

Where the object is fine and accurate, it conduceth 
much to have the sense bitenlive and erect. 

Baco7i’s Natural History. 

Distractions in England made most men intent to 
their own safety. A///g Chvrrles. 

If we insist passionately or so uiUmily on the 
truth of our beliefs, as not to proceed to as vigo- 
rous pursuit of all just, sober, and godly living. 

Hat7l77W77d. 

When we use but those means which God hath 
laid before us, it is a good sign that we are rather 
i7Lte7il upon God’s glory than our own convenicncy. 

Taylor. 

The general himself had been more inte/it upon 
his command. Clare7idon. 

I’liey on their mirth and dance 
1 71 tent. IMilton. 

1 find in myself that this inward principle doth 
exert many of its actions bitentionally and purposely. 

Hale". 

The naked relation, at least the wUnitim consi- 
deration of that, is able still, and at this disadvan- 
tage of time, to rend tlic hearts of pious contempla- 
tors. Bronnie's Fidgar KrTou 7 ’s. 

1 wish others the same intention, and greater suc- 
cesses. Te7nple. 

Of action eager, and intent on thought. 

The chiefs your honourable danger sought. 

Dryden. 

This fury fit for her intent she chose ; 

One who delights in wars. Id. /Kneid. 

He was miserable to all inte/its and purposes. 

/-’ Fst range. 

Were men as intent upon this as on tilings of 
lower concernment, tliere are none so ('nslaved to 
the necessities of life, who might not find many va- 
cancies that might be husbanded to this advantage 
of their knowledge Locke. 

Intention is when the mind with great earnestness, 
and ol choice, fixes its view on any idea, consiilers 
it on every side, and will not be called off by the 
ordinary solicitation of other ideas. Id. 

The Atlienlans sent tlieir IN^et to Sicily, upon 
pretence only to assist the l^eoutines ; hut with an 
intent to make themselves masters of that island. 

drew. 

In persons possessed with other notions of reli- 
gion, the understanding (;ann(>t ({uit these hut by 
great examination ; which cannot be done witliout 
some labour and i)itention of Uie mind, and the 
thoughts dwelling a considerable time upon the 
survey and discussion of each particular. South. 

There is an incurable blindness caused by a reso- 
lution not to see ; and, to all intents and purposes, 
he who will not open his eyes is for the present as 
blind as he that cannot. Id. 

'riie glory of God is the. end which every intel- 
ligent being is bound to consult, by a direct and 
inte7ili<i7ial service. Bogers. 

Whenever I am wishing to write to you, I shall 
conclude you are mte7iiiu7mliy doing so to me. 

Allcrbury to Pope. 

Tlie odd paintings of an Indian screen may please 
a little ; but, when you fix your eye intentht upon 
them, they appear so disproportioned that they give 
a judicious eye pain. Atterhury. 

Alost part of chronical distempers proceed from 
laxity of the fibres ; in which case the principal h'- 
tentiof/. is to restore the tone of the solid parts. 

Arbnthnot on Afunents. 

'I’he rdiian medal scats him with a volume opmi. 
and reading intently, BepV‘ 
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Of darkness visible so much be lent, 

As half to shew, half veil the deep intent. 

Id. J^uncind. ' 

He is more disengaged from his Intentiiess on af- 
fairs. -Swift. 

Whilst they are intent on one particular part of 
their theme, they bend all tlieir thoughts to prove or 
disprove some proposition that relates to that part, 
without attention to the consequences that may affect 
another. iratt.s. 

Be intent and solicitous to take up the meaning of 
the speaker. Jd. 

Some, with hope replcmislied and rebuoyed, 

Return to whence tliey came — with like intent, 

And weave their web again. 

Hijron. Childe Harold. 

He lied with such a fervour of intention. 

There was no doubt he earned liis laureat pension. 

[(I. Don Jnnn. 

Some have been so good-natured as to cloak coun- 
sel under the garb of coniecturc*, and under pretence 
of guessing my intentions have recommended tlieir 
own favorite studies to my notice as tit objects for 
my recommendation to the notice of iny fellow citi- 
zens. ('a/tuiug. Microcosm. 

IlSTRR', Ih’. cnftrrcr ; Lat. in and terra. 

To cover with earth ; to bury. 

The evil that nuui do lives after tlunn ; 

Tile good is oft interred with their hones. 

fSitaksjware. 

Ilis body shall be royally interred. 

And the last funeral pomps adorn his herse. 

Dr mien. 

'I'lic best way is to inter them as you furrow pease. 

Mortimer. 

The ashes, in aii old record of tlic eoiivent , are 
said to have been interred between the very wall and 
the altar where tliey were taken up. Addison. 

But let him 

Inter Ids son before we press upon him 

'I’his edict- 

Biirott. 'Tragedy. Two Foscari. act. tv. sc. 1. 

INTERAMNA, in ancient geogra])hy, a town 
of the Cisappenninc Umbria; so called from its 
situation between rivers, or in an island in the 
river Nar, now called Terni. It was the birth- 
place of Tacitus the historian, and Tacitus the 
emperor. Pliny distinguishes the natives by 
the name of Tnteramnates Nartes. 

Intf.ramna Li RINAS, a town and colony of 
the Volsci in Latium, on the confines of Sam- 
niuni, at the confluence of the rivers Liris and 
Mclpis, now in ruins. 

Intf.ramna, or Interamnia, Prffitutianorum, 
a town in the territory of the Prxtutiani, a part 
of Picenum ; now called Teramo, in the Abruzzo 
of Naples. 

lNTER'CALAR,tf(^'. ^ Fr. intercalairc ; Lat. 

Intercai/ary. ^ inirrcalaris. Inserted 

out of the common order to preserve the equation 
of time ; as, the 29th of February in a leap year 
is an intercalary day. 

Intercalary Day, the odd day in leap 
year, so called from calare, to proclaim, it being 
proclaimed by the priests with a load voice. 

INTER'CALATE, V. «. Fr. intercalcr ; Lat 
^ntercaio. To insert an extraordinary day. 

INTERCATIA, in ancient geography, a town 
of the Vacctti in Hispania Citra. Here Scipio 
diiinilianus slew a champion of the barbarians 
in sinp^le combat ; and was the first who mounted 


the wall in taking the town. It was situated 
to the south-east of Asturica, and is now in 
ruins. 

INTERCALATION, s. Fr. intercalation ; 

Lat. intercalatio. Insertion of days out of the 
ordinary reckoning. 

In sixty-threc. years there may he lost almost 
eighteen days, omitting the mtcrcol.ation of one day 
every fourth year, allowed for this quadrant, or six 
supernumeraries. Hrowne. 

INTERCEDE', v. /z.'\ Vx. inter ceder ; Lat. 

Intercei/i r, 7i. X. fintcrcedo. To pass be- 

Intekces'sion, 7/.. s. I tween ; to mediate; to 

IntercesV^ii, 77. s. I act between two par- 
ties with a view of reconciling differences. It 
has 7vUh if only one part be named, and between 
if both be named. Interceder, more properly 
written intercessor, a mediator; an agent be- 
tween two jiarties to procure reconciliation : in- 
tercession, mediation; interposition; agency in 
the cause of another, someiirnes against him. 


H (3 hare the sin of many, and made intercession for 
the transgressors. ha. liii. 12. 

Fray not tliou for this people, niuther make inter- 
cession to me; for 1 will not hear thee. Jer. vii. 16. 
He inakelh intercession to God against Israel. 

Rom. xi. 2. 

So of thy grace and hountie special 1 
I’o th<' King on Iniyhc he ijitcrcessor. 

In hevyn to crown hli a ipiene of honourc. 

(i. ('arendishe's Metrical I isions. 
"I'he hotter ('ourse should he by planting of garri- 
sons about him, which, whensoever he shall look 
forth, or he drawn out, shall he always ready to in- 
tercept his going or coming. Spenser. 

Can you, when you pushed out of your gates the 
v<!ry defender of tliem, think to front his revenges 
with the palsied intercession of such a decayiul dotard 
as you seem to he. Shnkspeare. 

Fiehold the heavens! thither thine eyesight bend ; 
Thy looks, sighs, teais, for intercessours send. 

Fairfax. 


On man’s hi'half. 

Patron or inlcrccssonr, none appeared. Milton, 
'riiem (he glad son 

Presenting, thus to intercede began. Id. 

He supposetli that a vast period interceded haiw^en 
that origination and the age wlierein he lived. 

Hide. 

Loving, and therefore constant, he used still the 
i/itcrccsMon of diligiuioe and faith, ever hoping, because 
he would not put himself into that hell to be liopelcss. 

Sidney . 

Origen denies that any prayer is to he made to 
them, although it lu‘ only to intercede with God for 
us, hut only the 8on of God. Stilliny fleet . 

To pray to the saints, to obtain things by their 
merits and intercessions, is allowed and contended lor 
by the Roman ehurdi. T.i. 


1 may restore mysi.df into tlie good graces ol my 
fair critieks, and your lordship may intercede uilh- 
them on my promise of amendment. Drydcn. 


Your intercession now is needless grown; 

Retire, and let me speak with her alone. Id. 

When we shall hear our eternal doom from our 
intercessours, it will convince us, that a denial of 
Christ is more than transitory words. South. 

Those superficies reflect lh(‘ greatest (piantity of 
light, which have the greatest refraeting power, and 
which intercede mediums that differ most in their re- 
fracting densities. Rewion. 
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Though for the first all Westminster should plead, 
And for the last all ( Jreshain intercede. Young. 

INTERCEPT,*’- «• ? I^aE intcrcipio. To 

Intercf.p'tion, / i. .s. 5 stop and seize in tlu; 
way; to obstruct; cut off, or stop from being 
communicated. 

Who in(erctj>ts me in my expedition'? 

— (). she that might iiavi' intercegled thee, 
liy straie.’ling thee. SJiakspeore. liiclKird III. 

1 then ill l>on<lon, keeper of the king, 

Alustered my soldiers, gatliered ilocks of friends. 
Marched towards St. Albans t’ intercept iIk* cpu'en. 

Sliok^jieure. 

Yonr intercepted pac'kcts 
Yon writ to the yioiie. Id. llcnrp. 

rhough they cannot a ;s\Ner my di.stress, 

^'et in some sort tliey're better than tlie tiibiines; 
}’or that the.^- will not intercept my tale. 

S’io/ispra re. 

riie word in Alattlicw doth not only signitV sus- 
pension, but also sutfoeation, strangulation, or iuLer- 
eeption of bu'ath. Jiroicne. 

On barbed steeds they rode in proud array, 
7'hiek as tlic college of the bees in May, 

When swarminj,^ o'er the dusky fields they fly. 

New to the floweis, and intercept the sky. 

Dnfden. 

ff we hope for things which art^ at too great a dis- 
tance from us, it is possible that we may be inter- 
cepted by death in our progress towards them. 

Addison s Spectator. 

llehind the hole T fastened to the pasteboard, with 
pitcli, the blade of a sharp knili^ to inten-epl some 
part of the light wliicli passed tlirough the hole. 

\ cut on's Opticks. 

7'he direful woes. 

Which voyaging trom d’roy the victors bore, 

While storms viudiclive i)tterccpt the shore. 

Pope. 

How dark the veil that intercepts the bhv/o 
Of JIca\en’s mysterious purposes and ways ! 

Co leper. Charity. 

INT I'iRClI ANf tI'/, V. a. ik n. fi.'\ Fr. chanp^cr. 
Fm FRCH ANGF/AnLE, udj. To pill CUcll 

Intfrcii anof/aiua', (tdv. i in the place of 
Intekciiang'mfnt, 7/,. .s. ) the otlier; to 

exebange; to succeed altoruately ; commerce; td- 
ternate succession ; mutual donation and receyi- 
tion. 

In these, two things the East and West churches 
i\\(\ interehangenldy both confront tlie .lews and coneur 
witli them. Hooker. 

Let Dioinedes bear liiin. 

And bring us Cressid hltlier. Good Diomed, 
Furnish you fairly for this interchange. 

Shakspeare. 

Farewell ; (he leisure, and the fearful time. 

Cuts off the ceremonious vows of love. 

And amjile interchange of sweet discourse. Id. 
Since their more mature dignities made separation 
of their society, their encounters, though not personal, 
have been royally attornied with interchange of gifts. 

Id. 

I shall interchange 

My wained state for Henry’s regal crown. Id, 

A contract of eternal bond of love. 

Confirmed by mutual joinder of your hands, 

Attested by the holy close of lips, 

Strengthened by interchangernent of your rings. Id. 

This in myself I boldly will defend, 

And interchange ahlp burl do.w r my gage 
Upon this overweening traitor’s foot. Id. 

So many testimonies, interchangeable warrants. 


and counterrolments, running through the hands, 
and resting in tlie power of so many several peisons, 
is sufficient to argue and convince all manner of 
falsehood. Jtacons Ojfice of Aiietuilum. 

With what delights could I have walked thee 
round ! 

If 1 eould joy in ought ! sweet interchanp-e 
Of hill and valley, rivers, woods, and plains. 

Milton. 

His faithful friend and brotlu'r Fiiarchus came so 
mightily to his succour, tliat, with some inlerchanp- 
inp <*hangcs of fortune, tlu'y begat, of a just war, the 
best child piac<‘. Sidney. 

All along the history of the Old I'estamciit w'c 
find tfie interehaiipealde providences of God towards 
th«' people of Israel, always suited to their manners. 

Tidotson. 

Removes and inferehanpes would often happen in 
the first ages aficr the hood. BurnePs Theory. 

After so vast an ohligatinn , owned by so free an 
aeknowleilgment, could any thing he e.xpected hut a 
continual inicrelahipe oi kiiidviesses ? Soulh. 

'I’hesc articles weresigiu'd by our plenipotentiaries, 
and those of Jlolland; but not l)y the French, al- 
though it ought to have been done iiiterehanpcid>lii ; 
and (he ministers hero prevailed on the queen to exe- 
cute a ratification of articles, which only one part 
had signed. Su'ff't. 

Too late and long 

We may deplore and struggle with the coil, 

In wrx'tehed interehanpe of wrong for wrong 
’Mirlst a contentious world, striving where none are 
strong. Byron. Childe Harold. 

Up'''i occasions of sm'h trying e\ig<m<'y, as those 
which we have lately experienced, I hold it to he the 
very essence of our free and ]) 0 ])ular constitution, 
(hat an unreserved interehanpe oi' sentiment should 
take place between tlie representative and his consti- 
tuents. Canning's SfH'Cches. 

INTERCESSIO, IxTERCEssfON, was used in 
ancient Rome, for the act of a tribnin? of the 
people, or other magistrate, by which ho inhi- 
bited the acts of other magistrates ; or even, in 
case of the tribunes, the decrees of the sermte. 
\ eto was the solenm word used by the tribunes, 
when they inhibited any decree of the senate, 
or law proposed to the people. The general 
law of these intercessions was, that any magis- 
trate might inhiliit the acts of his equal or in- 
ferior; but the tribunes liad the sole preroga- 
tive C)f controlling the acts of every other magis- 
trate. 

Imeiu essoii, in tlie Roman law, was the 
name of an ollieer, whom the governors of pro- 
vinces appointed principally to raise taxes and 
other duties. 

Intercessor is also a term heretofore applied 
to such bishops as, during the vacancy of a see, 
administered the bishopric, till a successor to 
the decea.sed bishop had been elected. The 
third council of Carthage calls these interventors 
INTERCIPIENT, m/j. & n. s. See Inter- 
cept. 

They commend repellents, hut not with much as- 
tringency, unless as intercipients upon the parts above, 
lest the matter should thereby he impacted in the 
part. ' Wisemun. 

INTERCISHON, n. s. Lat. inter and catdo. 
Interruption. 

lly cessation of orncles we may understand their 
ivtercision not abscission, or consummate desolation. 

Broume. 
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iNTERCI.UDE'j V. 71. Lat. intercludo. To 
shut from a place or course by sornethiug inter- 
venina^ ; to intercept. 

The voice is sometimes hitercluded hy di hoarseness, 
or viscous phlegm cleaving to tlie aspera arteria. 

Haider. 

INTERCITI'SI(:)N,n.5. Liii. ml cr cl us?is. Ob- 
striu.'tion ; interception. 

INTERCO LD MNtATION, 7 ?. s. Lat. inlcr 
and columrm. The space between the pillars. 

I'lie distance of intereolumniatian may be near four 
of Its own diameter, because tlie materials (amnnonly 
laid over this pillar were ratlier of wood than stone. 

INTERCOIVTMON, v. n. Inter and com- 
mon. To feed at the same tal)ler 
Wine is to be forborn in cotisumptions, for tliat 
the spirits of the winci do prey upon the roscid juice 
of the Ixxly, and uilercommon with th<.‘ spirits of the 
body, and so rob tj^em of tlieir nourislimcnt. 

Bacon's IVatural Ifistorii. 

INTERCOMMimiTY, 77 . .v. Inter and com- 
Tuunity. A mutual communication or commu- 
nity ; a mutual freedom or exercise of religion. 

INTERCOSTAL, adj. Fr. intercostal; f>at. 
inter and costa. Flaced between the ribs. 

The diapliragm seems the principal instrument of 
ordinary respiration, although to restraine«l respira- 
tion the intercostal muscles may concur. Haute. 

by tlie assistance, of the inward intercastal muscles, 
i.a deep suspirations, we take large gulps of air. 

More. 

INTERCOHRSE, 77. s. Ft. t'nl7'econrs. Com- 
merce; exchange. 

This sweet intercourse 

Of looks, and smiles ; for smiles from reason flow, 

Tr bnite denied, and are of love the food. Milton. 
Communication : followed by with. 
i’he choice of the place requireth many circum- 
stances, as the situation near the sea, for therommo- 
diousness of an intercourse wilh Krigland. Bacon. 

What an honor is it tliat God should admit us 
into such a participation of himself! That he should 
give ns minds capable of such an intercourse wilh the 
•Supreme Mind ! Atterbury. 

Alone amid the sliades, 

Still in harmonious intercourse they lived 
The rural day, and talked with flowing heart. 

Or sighed, and looked unutterable things. 

Thomson . 

INTERCURTIENCE, 77 . 5. From Lat. 1 / 7 - 
tercurro. Passage between. 

Consider what fluidity salt-petre is capable of, 
witl'Out the intercurrence of a litpior. Boyle. 

INTER(::UR'RENT, adj. Lat intercurrens. 
Running between. 

If into a phial, filled witli good spirit of nitre, you 
east a piece of iron, the liquor, whose parts moved 
placidly before, meeting with particles in the iron, 
altering the motion of its parts, and perhaps that of 
some very subtile mtercurrent matter, those active 
parts presently begin to penetrate, and scatter abroad 
particles of the iron. Boyle. 

*^NTERDEAT/, n . Inter and deal. Traf- 
fic; intercourse. Obsolete. 

The Gaulish speech is the very Britislu which is 
yet retained of the Welchmen and Britons of Franco ; 
though tlie alteration of the trading and inlerdeal with 
oilier nations has greatly altered the dialect. Spenser, 


INTERDICT^, V. a. & rt. s. FT.interdire ; 
Interdiction, 77 . s. >Lat. mter and 

Interdictory, tvdj. j dico. To for- 

bid ; to prohibit: a prohibitory decree ; a papal 
prohibition to the clergy to celebrate the holy 
offices: interdiction, a forbidding decree ; papal 
aiiatbema : interdictory, belonging to interdict. 

Amongst his other fundarncn-tal law^ he did or- 
<lain tho interdicts .ind prohibitions touching entrance 
of strangers. Bacon. 

'The truest issue of thy throne, 

By his own interdiction stands accurst. 

Shukspeare. 

Sternly he pronounced 
The rigid interdiction, which resounds 
Yet dreadful in mine ear. Milton s Paradise Lost. 

Alone; 1 passt;d, through ways 
'i'hal brought me on a sudden to the tree 
()( interdicted knowledge. //. 

Those are not fruits forbidden, no interdict 
Defends the touching of these viands pure ; 

'I'heir taste no knowledge works, at least of evil. 

Id. }*arndise Regained. 
ITad he lived to see her happy change, 

Me would havt; cancidled that harsh interdict, 

And joined our hands himself. 

Dry den's Bon Sebastian. 

Nani carried liimsclf meritoriously against the 
pope, in the time of the interdict, which held up his 
credit among the patriots. Wot ton. 

An archbishop may not only excommunicate and 
interdict his sulfragans, but his vicar-general may do 
the same. Aytilfe. 

By magiek fenced, by spells encompassed round. 
No mortal touched this interdicted, ground. Ticket. 

Interdict, a censure inflicted by a pope, or 
bishop, suspending the priests from their func- 
tions, and depriving the people of the use of sa- 
craments, divine service, and Christian burial. 
This punishment was but little practised fill the 
lime of Gregory \dl. Afterwards indeed inter- 
dicts were often executed in France, Italy, and 
Germany ; and, in 1 170, yiope Alexander 111. put 
all England under an interdict, forbidding the 
clergy to perform any part of divine service, ex- 
cept baptising of infants, taking confessions, and 
giving absolution to dying penitents. In excom- 
municating a prince all his subjects, who retain 
their allegiance, arc excommunicated, and the 
whole country is put under an interdic.. In the 
reign of king John the kingdom of England 
lay under a papal interdict for above six yt^ars 
together: it began A. D. 1208. In imitation of 
the popes, the bishops also soon began to inter- 
dict; and it became a common thing for a city, 
or town, to be excommunicated for the sake of a 
single person whom they umlertook to shelter ; 
but this severity was found to have such ill 
effects, to promote libertinism and a neglect of re- 
ligion, that the succeeding popes very seldom made 
use of it. There was also an interdict of per- 
sons, who were deprived of the benefit of attend- 
ing on divine service. Particular persons were 
also anciently interdicted of fire and water, 
which signified a banishment for some particular 
offence : by their censure, no person was al- 
lowed to receive them, or allow them fire or 
water; and, being thus wholly deprived of the 
two necessary elements of life, they were doubt- 
less under a kind of civil death. 
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The following is the tormula of an ancient in- 
terdict ; — 

^ In the name of Christ, We, the bishop, inbe- 
lialf of the Father, Son, and Holy (ihost, and of 
St. Peter, the chief of the apostles, and in our 
own behalf, do excommunicate and interdict 
this churcli, and all t!ie chapels thereunto l)e- 
longing, that no man from henceforth may have 
leave to say mass, or to In.'ar it, or in any wise 
to administer any divine office, nor to receive 
God’s tithes without our leave; and whosoever 
shall presume to sing or hear mass, or perform 
any divine office, or to receive any tythes, con- 
trary to this interdict, on the part of God the 
Father Almighty, and of tlie Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost, and on the behalf of St. Peter, and 
all the saints, let lurn be accursed and separated 
from all Christian society, and from entering 
into Holy Mother Cliurcl), where there is for- 
giveness of sins; and let him be anathema, ma- 
ranatha, for ever with the devils in hell. J''iut, 
hat. hat .’ — Du Cay/^r. 

INTERDIC rS, in the Roman .aw, were certain 
formulcc of words by which the prmtor, when the 
]30sscs.sion of any property was contested be- 
tween many, ordered or forbade something to l)e 
done with it, till tlie right or property should be 
legally determined. Whicli formuhe were 
called interdicts, Viocanse they related to the pos- 
session of the thing in tlie interim, or till the 
right was ascertained. 

They had three kinds of interdicts, prohibi- 
tory, restitutory, and exhihitory. Prohibitory 
were those by which the judges forliadc any one 
to vex another in tin; possession of any thing h?- 
gaily belonging to him. R(^stitutory were those 
by which the judges ap])oiiited any one, who 
had been expelled out of his estate, to be repos- 
sessed, bcl'orc his right was legally ascertained. 
Inhibitory were those by wliich anything in dis- 
pute was ordered to be exhibited ; as a testa- 
ment, &c. 

INTF.RESS, V. a. } Fr. interes- 

In'tf.rkst, v. fl., n. 71., ik 71..S. i ser ; J.at. in- 
terest. To concern ; to alTect, or give share in ; 
to affect or move with passion; to gain the affec- 
tions: interest, concern, or advantage; iiiHuence 
over others; participation; regard to private 
gain; usury; surplus of advantage. 

The mystical commuruon of all faithful men is 
such as maketh (wery one to lie intcri’s^rd in those 
precious blessings, which any one of them receiveth 
at God’s hauQs. Hooker, 

Our joy, 

Although our last not least ; to whose young love, 
d’he vines of France and milk of liuigundy. 

Strive to be interessed. Shaks])eare. Lear. 

Did he take inleresl. ? 

— No, not take interest ; not, us you would say. 
Directly, interest. Shakspeare. 

They, who had hitherto preserved them, had now 
lost their interest. Clarendon. 

J)ivisions hinder the common interest and puhlu^k 
good. Temple. 

This was a goddess who used to interest herstdf in 
marriages. Addison on Medals, 

Exert, great God, thy interest in the sky ; 

Gain each kind power, each guardian deity, 

That, conquered by the publick vow. 

They bear the dismal mischief far awav. Prior, 


RES T. 

It is a sad life We lead, my dear, to bo so teazed , 
paying interest for old debts, and still contracting 
new ones. Arhuthnot, • 

Wherever interest or power thinks fit to interfere, 
it little imports what principles the opposite parties 
think fit to charge upon each other. Svuj't. 

Endeavour to adjust the degrees of influence, that 
each caust; might liave in producing the effect, and 
the proper agency and interest of each therein. 

Watts, 

What nation will you find whose annals prove 
So rich an interest in Almighty love I 

L 'oil per. Expost u la I ion , 

She could repay (sacli amatory look you lent 
With interest, and in turn was wont with rigour 
To exact of (’iipid’s bills the full amount, 

At sight, nor would pciinit you to (jiseount, Bijron. 

(iod forbid, tliat tiicri' should not be modes of as- 
sembly by whicli every class of this great nation 
may In* brought together to deliberate on any matters 
connei'ted witli tlieir interest and their freedom. 

* Canning. 

Interest is the premium paid for the loan of 
money. See Arithmetic. 

I Nil, REST, in commerce, is a sum pai<I for the 
loan, or for forliearance in demanding a sum of 
money, called the princijial. It is usually e.sti- 
mated according to some rate or proportion ; in 
tliis country at a sum of money laid on, or ctin- 
sidered as tln^ aliquot part of £100. 

The higliest legal interest in England is 5 per 
cent. ])er annum, except, to the great injury of 
the ])oor, in the ease of the jiawnbrokers, who arc 
allowed to take from 1.5 to ‘20 ])er cent. 

Inten'st is either simple or compound. 

Simjile interest is that which is counted and 
illowed upon the principal only, for the whole 
time of the loan or forbearance. 

The sum of the priiu'ipnl and interest is called 
the amount. 

As the interest of any sum, for any time, is 
directly proportional to the jirincipal sum and 
lime, therefore the interest of £l for one year 
being multiplied liy any proposed principal sum, 
and by the time of its forbearance, in years and 
oarts, will be its interest for that time. That is, 
if r ~ the rate of interest of £l per annum, p zz. 
any principal sum lent, t zz the time it is lent 
for, and a zz the amount, or sum of principal 
and interest ; then is prl zz tlie interest of the 
s’lm py for the time t, at the rate r; and conse- 
quently p prt zz: p X 1 -f- 7’^ zz a, the amount 
of the same for that time. And, from this. general 
theorem, other theorems can easily be deduced 
for finding any of the quantities above-mentioned ; 
which, collected all together, will be as follow: — 

1st, « zz p -f prt the amount 

2d, p = tlie principal, 

3d, r zz -r~ rate, 

* pt 

4th, t zz - tlie time, 

p r 

Tables of simple interest are so numerous, 
and attached to such a variety of publications, 
that we cannot tliink them needed in a work of 
science. 

Compound Interest , called also Interest-upon- 
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Interest, is that which is counted not only upon 
the principal sum lent, but also for its interest, 
as it becomes due, at the end of each stated time 
of payment. 

Although it is not lawful to lend money at 
compound interest, yet in purchasing annuities, 
pensions, &c., and taking leases in reversion, it 
is usual to allow compound interest to the pur- 
chaser for his ready money; and therefore it is 
necessary to understand the subject. 

Besides the quantities concerned in simple 
interest, viz. the principal p, the rate or interest 
of £l for one year ?■, the amount a, and the time 
there is another quantity employed in com- 
pound interest, viz. the ratio of tlic rate of in- 
terest, which is the amount of £l for one time 
of payment, and which here let be denoted by 
K, viz. II ~ 1 “I* Then, the particular amounts 
for the several times may be thus computed, viz. 
As £l is to its amount for any time, .so is any 
proposed principal sum to its amount for the 
same time ; i. e. 

£l : R : : p : pR the 1st year’s amount, 

.£l : R : ; pR : pR'^ the ‘2d year’s amount, 

£l : R : : p R'^ : p the 3d year’s amount, 

and so on. 

Therefore in general, pR.t ~ a is the amount 
for the t year, or t time of ])aymcnt. \V hence 
ine following general theorems are deduced : — 


1st, a ~ pll‘ the amount, 
2d, p m ^ the principal, 


3d, r 
4th, t 


zz U —the ratio, 

P 

lo'T. of a — log. of p , 

— ^ the time. 

log, of ii. 


From which any one of the quantities may be 
found, when the rest are given. 

For example, suppose it were required to find 
in how many years any principal sum will double 
itself, at any rate of interest. In this case we 
must employ the 4th theorem, where a will he 
zz 2p, and then it is 

^ 1. a — 1. p 1. 2p — 1. p log. 2 

log. R. log. R. log. R. 

So, if the rate of interest he 5 per cent, per an- 
num; tlien R zz 1 -f- -05 zz 1-05, and hence 


log. 2. __ '3010300 
log.Tc^~ -0211893 


ZZ 14*2067 nearly : 


that is, any sum doubles in years nearly, at 
the rate of 5 per cent, per annum compound 
intencst. 

Compound interest is also computed by 
means of such a table as the following; con- 
taining tile amounts of .£l from one year to forty, 
at various rates of interest : — 


! Years. 

At 3 per 
Cent. 

At 3^ per 
Cent. 

At 4 per 
Cent. 

At 4| p<.‘r 
Cent. 

At 5 per 
Cent. 

At 6 ])cr 
Cent. 

1 

1-03000 

1-03500 

1-04000 

1-04500 

1-05000 

1-06000 

2 

1-06090 

1-07123 

1-08160 

1-00203 

1-10250 

1-12360 

3 

1-09273 

M 0872 

1-12486 

1-14117 

1-15763 

1-19102 

4 

1-12551 

1-14752 

1 • 1 6086 

1-19252 

1-21551 

1-26248 

f) 

1- 15927 

1-18769 

1 - 21(')65 

1-24618 

1-27628 

1-33828 

6 

1-19405 

1-22926 

1-26532 

1-30226 

1-34010 

1-41852 

7 

1-22987 

1 • 2722 a 

1-31593 

1-36086 

1-40710 

1-50363 

8 

1-26677 

1-31681 

1-36857 

1-42210 

1-47746 

1-59385 

9 

1-30177 

1-36290 

1-42331 

1-18610 

1-55133 

1-68918 

10 

1-34392 

1-41060 

1-48024 

1-55297 

1-62890 

1-79085 

11 

1-38423 

1-45997 

1-53945 

l - 6220 .*> 

1-71034 

1-89830 

12 

1-42576 

1-51 107 

1-60103 

1-69588 

1-79586 

2-01220 

13 

1-46853 

1-56396 

1-66507 

1-77220 

1-88565 

2-13293 

14 

1-51259 

1-61869 

1-73168 

1-85194 

1-97993 

2-26090 

15 

1-55797 

1-67535 

1 -80094 

1-93528 

2-07893 

2-39656 

16 

1-60471 

1-73399 

1-87298 

2-02237 

2-18287 

2-54035 

17 

1-65285 

1-79468 

1-91790 

2-11338 

2-29202 

! 2-69277 

18 

1-70243 

1-85749 

2-02582 

2-20848 

2-40662 

1 2-85434 

19 

1-75351 

1-92250 

2-10685 

2-30786 

2-52695 

i 3-02560 

20 

1-80611 

1-98979 

2-19112 

2-41171 

2-65330 

1 3-20714 

21 

1-86029 

2-05943 

2-27877 

2-5202 1 

2-78596 

3-39956 

22 

1-91610 

2-13151 

2-36992 

2-63365 

2-92526 

3-60354 

23 

1-97359 

2-20611 

2-46472 

2 - 7*5217 

3-07152 

3-81975 

24 

. 2-03279 

2-28333 

2-56330 

2-87601 

3-22510 

4-04893 

25 

2-09378 

2-36324 

2-66584 

A 

3-00543 

3-38635 

4-29187 

26 

2-15659 

2-44596 

2-77247 

314068 

3-55567 

4-54938 

27 

2-22129 

2-53157 

2-88337 

3 - 28-201 

3-73346 

4-82235 J 

28 

2-28793 

2-62017 

2-99870 

3-42970 

3-92013 

511169 1 

29 

2-35657 

2-71188 

3-11865 

3-58404 

4-11614 

5-41839 1 

30 

i 

2-42726 

2-80679 

3-24340 

3-74532 

4-32194 

t 

5-74349 1 
. 1 


,7.w V I I 
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sa 

? 

\ t 3 pei; 

( 'ent. 

At 3^ per 
Cent. 

At 4 per 
Cent. 

- 

At 4^ per 
Cent. 

* 

A t 5 per 
Cent. 

At 6 per 
Cent. 

31 

2-50008 

2-90503 

3-37313 

3-91386 

4-53804 

6-08810 

32 

2-57508 

3-00671 

3-.508or) 

4-08998 

4-76494 

6-45339 

33 

2-65234 

3-11104 

3-61838 

4-27403 

.5-00319 

6-84059 

34 

2-73191 

3-22086 

3-79432 

4'46636 

5-2533.5 

7-25103 

35 

2-81386 

3-33359 

3-94609 

4-66735 

.5-51602 

7-68609 

36 

2-89828 

3-45027 

4-10393 

4-87738 

5-79182 

1 8-14725 

37 

2-98523 

3-57103 

4-26809 

5-09686 

6-08141 

i 8-63009 

38 

3-07478 1 

3-69601 

4-43881 

5-?2tr22 

6-38548 

9-15425 

39 

3-16703 

3-82537 

4-61637 

5-. 565 90 

6-70475 

i 9-70.351 

40 

3-26201 

3-95926 

1-80102 

5-81636 

7-03999 

1 10-28572 


With the aid of the foregoing table we may 
calculate the interest, or amount, of any princi- 
pal sum for any time, not more than forty years. 
For an example, take t\'V23 for fifteen years, at 
five per cent, per annum, compound interest. In 
the table on the line 15, and column 5 per cent, 
is the amount of jCI viz. — . 2'07d03 

This multiplied by tlie principal . .523 


gives the amount . 1037-28039 

or £1087 /)S. 7l(/. Therefore the ititerest is 
£564 5s. 7id. 

The lawfulness of takitig any interest what- 
ever has been sometimes agitated ; and the 
school divines have stigmatised it as contrary to 
the divine law both natural and revealed. But 
the Mosaical precept was clearly a branch of the 
jurisprudential or political law of the .lews, and 
not a moral precept ; for while it prohibited the 
Jew.s from taking usury of their brethren, it in 
express words (Deut, xxiii,20), permitted them 
to take it of a stranger, which proves that the 
taking of moderate usury, as a reward for the 
use, for so the word signifies, is not malum in se ; 
since it was allowed where any but an Israelite 
was concerned. As to the reason, deduced from 
thf^ natural barrenness of money, ascribed to 
Aristotle, the same may with equal force be 
alleged of houses, which never breed houses ; 
and of various other things, which nobody doubts 
it IS lawful to let on hire. He who demands an 
exorbitant price for the accommodation wanted, 
acts unjustly and immorally in either case ; but 
there is no good cause for blaming him in the 
one more than in the other. 

Upon the two principles of inconvenience 
and hazard, compared together, different nations 
have at differtmt times e.stablished different rates 
of interest. The Romans at one time allowed 
centissimeP, one per cent, monthly, or twelve per 
cent, per annum, to be taken for common loans ; 
but Justinian reduced it to trientes, or one-third 
of the as or centissima;, that is four per cent. ; 
but allowed higher interest to bi^ taken of mer- 
chants, because there ti»e hazard is greater. Oro- 
tius informs us, that in Holland the rate of in-* 
terestwas then eight per cent, iu common loans, 
out twelve to merchants. Our law establishes 
one standard for all alike, where the pledge or 
security itself is not put in jeopardy ; lest, under 
the general pretence of vague and indeterminate 


hazards, a door sliould be opened to fraud and 
usury ; leaving .specific hazards to be provided 
against by specific insurances, or by loans upon 
respondentia or bottomry. But, as to the rate ot 
legal interest, it has ^aried and decreased for 
200 years p;ist, according as the quantity of 
speci(3 in the kingdom has increased by acces- 
sions of trade, the introduction of paper credit, 
and ot’ier cireiimslauces- The statute 37 lien. 
VHl. c. 9, confined interest to ten per cent, and 
so did the statute 13 l*Jiz. c. 8. But as, through 
llie eneouragementi given in her reign to com- 
merce, the nation grew more wealthy; so, under 
her successor, the statute 21 Jac, I. c. 17 ro- 
diK-ed it to eight per cent. ; as did the statute 
12 (’ar. Tl. e. 13, to six: and lastly, by the sta- 
tute 12 Ann. st. 2, c. 16, it was brought down 
to five per cent, yearly, which is now the extre- 
mity of legal interest that can l.e taken. But 
yet, if a contract which carries interest be made 
in a foreign country, our courts will direct the 
payment of interest according to the law of that 
country in which tlie contract was made. Thus 
Irish, American, Turkish, and Indian interest, 
have been allowed in our courts to tlie amount 
of even twelve per cent. For the inoderatiou 
or exorbitance of intere.st depfjnds upon local 
circumstances ; and the refusal to enforce such 
contracts would put a stop to all foreign trade. 
And, by statute 14 Geo. III. c. 79, all mort- 
gages and other securities upon estates or other 
property in Ireland or the plantations, bearing 
interest not exceeding six per cent., shall he 
legal, though executed in the kingdom of Great 
Britain : unless the money lent shall be known 
at the time to exceed the value of the thing in 
pledge. ; in which case also, to prevent usurious 
contracts at home, under color of such foreign 
securities, the borrower shall forfeit treble the 
sum so borrowed. 

The only case, in which compound interest is 
allowed, by the laws of Great Britain, is that of 
annuities. 

INTERFFillFy, v.n. Lat. inter Tund ferio. 
To interpose; to intermeddle; to clash; to op- 
pose'Cach other. A horse is said to interfere, 
when the side of one of his shoes strikes against 
and hurts one of hi.s fetlocks ; or the hitting one 
leg against another, and striking off the skin. 

If e;ich acts by an independent power, their ci'in- 
niands may interfere, Smalrki<.res Se^'inors. 
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So cautious were our ancestors in conversation, as 
never to interfere witli party disputes in the state. 

Swift . 

1 made no wars, 1 added no new imposts 
[ interfered not witli their (.ivic lives. 

Bynvi. Tra^edif. Sardanapalus. 
So firm is my relian(!C on the arbitration of chance, 
that I can assure rny readers, many is the {^ood 
aper for the subject of which they are indebted to 
er interference. Cannimr. iMicrocnsni . 

INTEiri'LUENT, ndj. Latin intcrflunis. 
Flowing between. 

Air may consist of any terrene or aipie.ous corpus- 
cles, kept sw imming in the interjinent »"clestial matter. 

limilr. 

INT i: aru IVGENT, m//. I/at. Uikr and /b/- 
gens. Shining between. 

1 NT E R FUSE I )', arlj. J >111. iiit( 7 'fu 5 ns. l^onred 
or scattered between. 

riie ambient air wide interfused. 

.Lmbracing round this florid eartii. Milton, 
INTER.JA'(_'ENCY, n. s. ^ lat. intcrjmro. 
lNTi:R.tA'ci:NT, «r//. who act of lying 

Inti iiJ Kf'i ion, ?i. s. 3 between ; the thing 

lying between ; the state of being interposed : 
and tlius interjection is a part of sjieech that 
discovf'rs the niind to be seized or affected 
witli some oassion : such as arc in Ibiglsli, O ! 
alas ! ah ! 

d'he sea itself must he very broad, and void of 
little islands inierjaceni, else, will it yield plentiful 
argument of quarrel to tlu; kingdoms which it servelh. 

Rnleigh. 

Laughing causeth a continual expulsion of the 
breath, with the loud noise wliich maketh the inter- 
jection of laughing. liacon. 

England and Scotia tid is divid(?d oidy by the in- 
terjacencii of the 'I' weed and some desert ground. 

Hale. 

Their wild natural notes, when they would express 
their passions, are at the best but like natund inlerjcc- 
tions, to discover their passions or impressions. 

fd. Oiiainof' Mankind. 

Its fluctuations arc hut motions, which winds, 
storms, shores, and every interjacencif inegulates. 

lirowne. 

INTFTIIM, 7/. s. Lat. interim. Moan time; 
intervening time. 

I a heavy interim shall support, 

By his dear absence. SImkspeare. Othello. 
One bird happened to be foraging for her young 
ones, and in this interim comes a torrent that washes 
away nest, birds, and all. // Es/rm/gc. 

In this interim, my women asked what I thought. 

Totter. 

Interim, a name given to a formulary, or 
kind of confession of the articles of faith, ob- 
truded upon the Protestants after Luther's deatli 
by the emperor Charles V., when he had de- 
feated their forces; so called because it was only 
to take place in the interim, till a general coun- 
cil should liave decided all points in dispute be- 
tween the Protestants and Romanists. It retained 
most of the doctrines and ceremonies of the 
Homanists, excepting that of marriage, which 
was allowed to the clergy, and communion to 
the laity under both kinds. Most of the Pro- 
testants rejected it. There were two other in- 
terims ; one of Leipsic, the other of Franconia. 


1‘NTIMLIOIN', V. a. Inter and join, ''"ojoin 
mutually; to intermarry. 

So fellesf foes. 

Whose passious and whost.’ plots have broke their 
sleep, 

To take the one- the otiier, by some chance. 

Some trick not worth an egg, shall grow dear 
friends, 

And mlerjoin their issues. 

Shnkcupeare . Coriolanus, act. iv, 

INTF/KIOR, r/dy. I /at. interior; Vr. inte- 
rieur. Internal; inner; not outward; not sn- 
pcrheial. 

Tlic fool-multitude, that chuse by show, 

Not learning more than the fond eye doth teach, 
Whiffli pry not to the intcrionr. Shakspeare. 

'I'he grosser ])arts, thus sunk down, would harden, 
r>n<l constitute tlic interiour parts of the earth. 

linrnci . 

INTER.KNOWl/FDGls n. Inter and 
knowh'dge. iMntnal knowledge. 

All nations have intcrknoul.edge one of another, 
either by voyage into foreign parts, or by strangers 
that come to tliom. Bacon. 

I NTER LAC I'V, v. a. Fr. enfrclasscr. To 
intermix; to put one thing within another. 

Some are to he interlaced helvreen the divine read- 
itigs of the, law and proplu'.ts. Hooker. 

I’he ambassadors interlaced, in their conference, 
the purpose of their niast('r to match with the daugh- 
ter of Maximilian. Jiacou. 

I’hey acknowledge wliat services he had done 
for the eoinmonwejlth, yet interlacine; some errors, 
wherewith tliey seemed to reproach him. ilaijicnrd. 

I NTERLAPSF/, n. s. Infer and lapse. I'iic 
flow of time between any two events. 

These dregs an; calcined into sucii salts, which, 
after a short intcrlnpsc of time, produce coughs. 

tlarvep. 

INTERLARiy, ?>. «. Fr. enfn larder . To mix 
meat with bacon, or fat; to diversify lean with 
fat: to interpose; to insert between. 

Jests should he iyiicrlardcd , after the Persian cus- 
tom, by ages young and old. Cureir. 

I'o diversify by mixture. 

The laws of Normandy were llie defloration of the 
English Jaws, and a transcript of them, though 
mingled and interlarded with many partitadar laws 
of their own, which altered the features ot the origi- 
nal. Hale's Laws of Im^laiid. 

Phillips has used this word very harshly^ and 
probably did not understand it. 

They interlard their native drinks with choice 
Of strongest biandy. Phillips. 

INTERLEAVE', v. a. Inter and leave. To 
chequer a book by the insertion of blank leaves. 

INTEHLl N F/, v. a. ^ Lat. inter and I men. 

Inter LIN ea'tion, 7 i . s . 3 To write in alternate 
lines ; to correct by interposed lines. 

When, by interlining Latin and English one wiili 
another, he has got a moderate knowledge of the La 
tin tongue, he may then he advanced farther. 

l.ocke. 

'fhree things render a writing suspected : the {^r- 
son producing a false instrument, the person that 
frames it, and the interlining and rasing out ot words 
contained in such instruments. Ayliffefs Parergon. 

The muse invoked, sit down to write, 

Blot out, correct, and //Ocr/bu’. Swift. 

Many clergymen write in so diminutive a manner, 
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with sikIi liec^uent blots und intf'rhneatimi''j th J they 
are hardly able to on witliout perpetual hesitations. 

Id. 

INTEIITJNK', v. r/. Inter and link. To con- 
nect chains one to another ; to join one in another. 

The fair mixture in |uctiires causes us to enter into 
the subject vvliich it imitates, and imprints it the 
more deeply into our imagination and our memory : 
these are two chains which are niterlinkcd, which 
contain, and are at the same time contained, 

Dri^den. 

INTKK LtKTl'TFON, n. a. ^ Lat. inter and 

Inikukocv'tou, ri. s. > loquor. I)ia- 

Intckloc'utohy, rzf/;. ) loi^iie ; alter- 

nate speech ; a preparatory proceeding in law, 
before final decision, is called an interlocution: 
a person wlio talks with another, an interlocutor : 
interlocutory, a mode of speech which consists 
of dialogue. 

The plainest and the most intelligible rehearsal of 
the psalms they favor not, hei ause it is done bv in- 
terlocution, and with a mutual return of sentences 
from side to side. Hooker. 

. When the minister by exhortation raiselh tliem up, 
and the {loople by protestation of their readiness ilo- 
clare he speaketli not in vain unto them ; these inte.r- 
locutorn forms of sjX'ech, wliat are they else hut most 
effectual, partly testifications, and partly inHamma- 
tions of all piety ? Id. 

Some morose readers shall find fault with my hav- 
ing made the interlocutors compliment with one an- 
other. liojilc. 

These things are called accidental, because .some 
new incident in judicature may emerge upon them, 
on which tlic judge ought to proceed hy interlocution . 

Ayii(fc*s Parergon. 

Interlocutory l)Lcin:c, in Ihiglish law. Jn 
a suit in equity, if any inulter of fact be strongly 
controverled, tliQ fact is usually directed to be 
tried at tlie bar of the court of king’s bench, or 
at the assizes, upon a feigned issue. If aque.stion 
of mere law arises in tiie course of a cause, it is 
the practice of the court of chancery to refer it to 
the opinion of the judges of the court of king’s 
bench, upon a case stated for the jiurpose. In 
.such cases, intei'locutory decrees or orders are 
made. 

Interlocutory Judgments are such as arc 
given in the middle of a cause, upon some plea 
])rocecding on default, which is only interme- 
diate, and does not finally detormirn’ or complete 
the suit. Hut the inteil(»cutory judgineuts most 
usually spoken of are those iricomjilcte judg- 
ments whereby the right of the plaintiff is esta- 
blished, but the quantum of damages sustained 
by him is not ascertained, which is the province 
of a jury. In such a case a writ of enquiry 
issues to the sheriff, who summons a jury, en- 
quires of the damages, and returns to the court 
the inquisition so taken, whereupon the plaintiff s 
attorney taxes costs, and signs final judgment. 
Interlocutory order is that which decides not 
the cause, but only .settles some intervening 
matter relating to the cause. As, where an or- 
der is made in chancery for the plaintiff to have 
an injunction, to quit possession till the hearing 
of the cause ; this order, not being final, is called 
interlocutory. 

INTERIX/PbiR, n. s. > Lat. iVi/cr and Dut. 
Interlopt/, u. w. Sloopen. To run be- 


tween parties and intercept the advantage that 
one should gain from the other ; to traffic with- 
out a proper license ; to forestall ; to anticipate 
irregularly : iiiterlojier, one who runs into busi- 
ness where he has no right; an officious intruder. 

'I'lie swallow was a fly-catcher, and was no moo? 
an interloper upon the spider’s right, than the spi(l('r 
was upon tlie swallow’s. I Kstraiii^e. 

I'he patron is desired to leave off this interloping; 
trade, or admit the knights of the industry to tlieir 
share. Tntkr. 

INTERl.U'CENT, ndj. Latin, interlneena 
Shining between. 

IN'TERLIJ Dl*., .S-. Lat. mter and Indus. 

Something played at the intervals of festivity ; a 
farce. 

When there is a (jueen, and ladies of honor attend- 
ing her, t}n;re must sometimes be mascpies, and reveds, 
and interludes. Bacon. 

Dreams are but i)itcrlndes, which fancy makes ; 

U lien monarch reason sleeps, this rniinictk wakes. 

Drt/den. 

INTERLU'h'NCY, 71, s. Latin, uiterluo- 
\\ ater intorposited ; iiiterposition of a flood. 

1 liose parts of Asia and America, vvhicli arc now 
disjoined by tiie interlueneg of the sea, might have 
been fonuerly contiguous. llnie. 

INTlAUAi'NAR, adj. ^ Lat. inter and lima. 
Inteull'n ARY, adj. S Belonging to the time 
when the moon, about the change, is invisible 

'i'he sun to me is dark, 

And silent as the moon, 

When she deserts the night, 

I lid in lu',r vacant inlerlunor cave. Milton. 

We add the two I'igyptian days in every month, 
t\m interlunnri; and plenilunary (Jxemptions.Rro/c/ic. 

INTERMAR'RV, v. 11 . } Inter and marriage. 
Interm Au'iu A(;i:, tn 5 . ^ Alarriage between 
two families. 

Because tiie alliances and intennarrkigcs, among 
so small a p<‘ople, might obstruct justice, they havi; 
a foreigner forjudge of St. Marino. Addison. 

Vbout the middle of the fourth century from the 
building of Rome, it was dt;clured lawful for nobles 
and plebeians to intermarry. Swift. 

INTERIM J’.DDLE, te ?i. & e. a. } Fr. en- 
Intermei/dler, n . s . 3 treme / cr . 

To interpose otfieiously ; to intermix, or mingle; 
j:erhaps for intcrmellod : interiiieddler, one who 
interferes in the business of others without right. 

Many other adventures are intermeddled ; as the; 
love of Britomert and tlie virtuousness of Belph.Tl)e. 

Spenser. 

The practice of Spain hath been by war, and by 
conditions of treaty, to intermeddle with foreign states, 
and declare themselves protectors -general of Latho- 
lieks. Bacon. 

I'here were no ladies who disposed themselves to 
intermeddle in business. Clarendon. 

I’here’s hardly a greater] pest to government and 
families, than otfieious tale-bearers, and busy inter- 
meddlers. i: Estrange. 

Shall strangers, saucy intermeddln's! say, 

Thus far, and thus, are you allowed to punish? 

, A. Phillips. 

INTERM E’DIACY, n.s.'\ Lat. mter and 
Intekme'dial, wf//. i^Tnedius. Interpo- 

Interme'diate, I sition for good: 

Interme'diately, adv. 3 intermedial, lying 

between : intermediate, holding the middle 
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place between extremes ; intermocliately, byway 
of intci veiition. 

riie Jove of God makes a man temperate in the 
midst of feasts, and is active enough witliout any in- 
termedud appetites. Tuifior. 

A gardener prepares the ground, and in all the 
intermedial spaces lie is careful to dress it. Eoeli/n. 

Do not the most refrangible rays excite the short- 
est vibrations for making a sen ation of a deep violet, 
the least refrangible the largest for making a sensa- 
tion of deep red, and the several intennediatc sorts of 
rays, vilirations of several intermediaie bignesses, to 
make sensations of the several intermediate colors ? 

Neu'lon^a Opticks. 

Those general natures, which stand between the 
nearest and most remote, are called intermediate. 

IVatts. 

IN TERM DLL', v. n. Fr. entrcmeler. To 
mix; to mingle. Not in use. 

By occasion hereof many other adventures are in- 
terme.Lled, but rather as accidents than intendments. 

Spenser. 

INTER'MENT, n. s. Fr. udi rment ; and from 
inter. Burial; sepulchre. SccInteii. 

I3y flic ducal ord{?r 
To forward tin; preparatory rites 
For the- late Fost ari's inleinunt. 

}i lira It. Traced p. Tan I'oscari. 

Inieiiment is the act of burying or depo- 
siting a deceased person in the earth. Placing 
the body in a cave was probably the most an- 
cient melliod of disposing of the dead ; and ap- 
pears to have been propagated by the Phoenicians 
throughout the couiitrii’s to whicli they sent co- 
lonies. Wlien an ancient liero died or was 
killed in a foreign expedition, as his body was 
liable to corruption, and for that reason unfit to 
be transported entire, they fell on the expedient 
of burning, in order to bring home the ashes, to 
oblige the manes to follow ; that so his country 
might not be deslitnte of the benefit of his tute- 
lage. lienee burning seems to have bad its 
origin ; and by (h'grees it became common to 
all who could bear the expense of it, and took 
place of tlie ancient burying : thus catacombs 
became disused among the Romans, after they 
bad borrowed the niaiiner of burning from the 
Greeks, and then none but slaves were laid in the 
ground. See Bum al, ( -atacombs, and Funeral 
Rmes. 

History records many traces of the respect 
which the Indians, Egyptians, and SyTians, paid 
to tlie dead. The Romans, in the infancy of 
tbeir empire, paid little attention to their dead. 
Acilins Aviola, having fallen into a lethargic fit, 
was supposed to be dead ; he was therefore 
carried to the funeral pile ; the fire was lighted 
up ; and, though he cried out he was still alive, 
be perished for want of speedy assistance. The 
Praetor Lamia met with the same fate. Tubero, 
who had been PraHor, was saved from the fune- 
ral pile. Diogenes Laertius tells us, that Em- 
pedocles, in the 84th Olympiad, restored to life 
Ponthia, a women of Agrigentum, when she 
was about to be interred. Asclepiades, a phy- 
sician, who lived in the time of Pompey the 
Hreat about A. A. C. 120, returning from his 
<\ountry honse^- observed near the walls of Rome 

grand convoy and a crowd of people, who 


were in mourning assisting at a funeral. lie 
upiiroachcd tluj supposed dead body, and, ima- 
gining that he perceived signs of life in it, he 
ordered the bystanders to take away the flam- 
beaux, to extinguish the lire, and to pull down 
the funeral pile. A murmur on this arose among 
the company. Some said that they ought to be- 
lieve the physician, while others turned both him 
and his profession into ridicule. The relations, 
however, yielded to the remonstrances of Ascle- 
piades ; they consented to defer the obsequies for 
a little ; and the consequence was the restoration 
of the supposed dead person to life. These ex- 
amples, and several others of the like nature, in- 
induced the Romans to delay funerals longer, 
and to enact laws to prevent precipitate inter- 
ments. 

The Greeks also established laws for the pro- 
tection of the dead. At Athens the law r(.*quired 
that no person should be interred before the 
third day ; and in the greater pari of the cities 
of (ireece a funeral did not take place till the 
sixth or seventh. When a man appeared to have 
breathed his last, his body was generally washed 
by his nearest relations, with warm water mixed 
with wine. They afterwards anointed it with oil ; 
and covered it with a dress made of tine linen. 
The body was afterwards laid upon a conch in 
the entry of tlie house, where it remained till tlie 
time of the funeral. At the magnifleent obse- 
quies with which Alexander honored llcpha'S- 
tion the body was not burned till the tenth day. 
At Rome the nearest relations generally closed 
the eyi's of the deceased; and the body was 
bathed with warm water, either to render it filter 
for being anointed with oil, or to reanimate the 
principle of life, which might remain suspended 
w'ithout manifesting itself. On the second day, 
after the body had been washed a second time, 
it was anointed with oil and balm, f )n tlie third 
day the body was clothed according to its dig- 
nity and condition. On the fourth, the body was 
placed on a conch, and exposed in the vestibule 
of the house, with the face turned towards tlie 
entrance, and the feet near the door ; in this sit- 
uation it remained till the end of the week. Near 
the couch were lighted wax-tapers, a small box 
in which perfumes were burnt, and a vessel full 
of water for purification, with which those who 
approached the body besprinkled themselves. On 
the eighth day tlie funeral rites were performed 
(see Funeral); but, to prevent the body from 
corrupting before that time, salt, wax, the resi- 
nous gum of the cedar, myrrh, honey, balm, 
gypsum, lime, asphaltes, or bitumen of Judea, 
and several other substances, were employed. 
The body was carried to the pile with the face 
uncovered, unless wounds or the nature of the 
disease had rendered it loathsome and disgust- 
ing. In such a case a mask was used, made of 
a kind of plaster. This method of concealment 
was employed by Nero, after having caused 
Germanicus to be poisoned ; for the efiect of 
the poison had become very visible, by livid 
spots and the blackness of the body; but a 
shower of rain happening to fall, it washed the 
plaister entirely away, and thus the norrid crime 
of fratricide was discovered. In the primitive 
church tlic dead were washed and then anointed ; 
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the body was wrapped up in linen, or clothed in 
a dress of more or less value according to cir- 
cumstances, and it was not interred until after 
being exposed and kept some days in the house. 

In Britain bodies gencjrally remain unburied 
three or four days, often not so long. In many 
other places, and on many occasions in all 
places, too much precipitation attends this utiice; 
or at least there is a great neglect of due precau- 
tions in regard to the body. As soon as the 
semblance of death appears, the chamber of iho 
sick is generally deserted by friends, relatives, 
and physicians; and the apparently dead, though 
frequently living body, is committed to the 
management of an ignorant and unfeeling nurse, 
whose care extends no farther than laying the 
limbs straight, and securing her accustomed 
penjuisites. The bed-clothes arc immediately 
removed, and the body is exposed to the air. 
This, when cold, must extinguish any spark of 
life that may remain, and which, by a dilha'cnt 
treatment, might have been kindled into a flame ; 
or it may only continue to rejiress it, and the 
unhappy person afterwards revive amidst the 
horrors of tlie tomb 

The difliculty of distinguisliing a jierson ap- 
parently dead from one who is really so, has, in 
all countries where bodies have been interred loo 
precipitately, rendered it necessary for the law 
to interfere. At (jeneva tlicrc an* people ap- 
pointed to inspect all dead bodies ; to examine 
whctlicr the person be really dead, and whether 
one died naturally or by violence. Jn the north, 
as well as in Genoa, it is usual not to bury the 
dead till after three days. In Holland people 
carry their precautions much farther, and delay 
the funerals longer. 

Not only the ordinary signs of death are very 
uncertain, but we may say tiic same of the stifl- 
ncss of the limljs, wliich may be convulsive; of 
the dilation of tlie jnipil of the eye, which may 
proceed from the same cause. Haller, convinced 
of the uncertainty of all these signs, proposes a 
new one, which he considers as infallihle. ‘ If 
the person,’ says lie, ‘he still in life, the mouth 
will immediately shut of itself, l)(,'Cau.se the con- 
traction of the muscles of the jaw wdll awaken 
their irritability.’ Life is preserved a long time 
in the piassage of the intestine.s. The sign pointed 
out l\v Dr. bothcrgill ap])ears to deserve more 
attention. ‘ If the air blown into the mouth,’ 
says this physician, ‘passes freely through all the 
alimentary channel, it affords a strong presump- 
tion that the irritability of tin; internal sphincters 
is destroyed, and consequently that life is at an 
end.’ The Turks wash the bodies of their dead 
before interment. As their ablutions are com- 
plete, and no part of the body escapes tlieir at- 
tention, they easily perceive whether one be dead 
or alive, by examining, among other things, 
whether the sphincter ani has lost its power of 
contraction. If this muscle still remains con- 
tracted, they warm the body and endeavour to 
recal it to life. 

INTERMIGKATION, n. s. Fr. intermigra- 
tion; Lat. inter and migro. Act of removing 
from one place to another, .so as that, of two par- 
ties removing, each take| the place of the other. 


Men have a strange variety in colour, stature, and 
humour ; and all arising from tlie climate, though 
,the conliiient be but one, as to point of access, mu- 
tual intercourse, and possibility of inter migrations. 

Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
INTERIM INABIds } f-U* in and ter- 
1 K T r. ii' M 1 N A I F, , adj . ^ m in us. Immense, 

Intermina'tion, 7?,. s. 3 without limit or 
boundary : an interim nation is a menace or 
threat, from Lat. intermino. 

Within a thicket 1 reposed; when round 
I milled up fallen leaves in luraps, and found, 

Let fall from heaven, a sleep interminate. 

Chapman 's Odptsseg. 

The tlirt^ats and interminations of the (iuspel. those 
terrors of the Lord, as goads may drive those brutish 
creatures who will not be attracted. 

Decap of Piet If. 

As if they would coniine the’ interminable, 

And tie him to his own prescript. 

Milton, ylgonisles. 

What are ye ? what 
Is this blue wilderness of intevminahle 
Air, where ye roll along, as 1 bav'o seen 
'I'he leaves along the limpid streams of I’den? 

Byron. Cain. 

INTERM 1 !Nd * LE, t;. Inter and mingle. 
To mingle; to mix; (o ynit some things amongst 
oIIhts. 

The I'liuri'li in her liturgies hath intermingled, 
with readings out of the N'ew I’estament, lessons 
taken out of tlui law and prophets. Hooker. 

iMy lord shall never rest : 

I’ll intermingle every thing he does 
With Cassio’s suit. Shakspeare. Othello. 

I lere sailing sluj)s delight the wandering eyes ; 
'J'hcre trees and intermingled temples rise. Pof>e. 

INTlHiM IS'SION, Er. intertnissinn ; 

I NT Fit M is'si v F, adj. ( Lat.in^cnaiid mitto. 
Lntfumit', t'. «. ^ (Cessation for a 

In i FHMTT TFNT, (idj. J timi; ; pause ; inter- 
venient time; the state of intermission : the space 
between the paroxysms of fi'vcr is an intermis- 
sion : intermit, to come by fits ; to deviate rom 
regularity ; thus an intermittent pulse loses a 
beat at intervals ; to grow mild and free from 
fever when the paroxysm is over ; to cease from 
giving sevt'ro pain. 

If nature should intermit her course, and leave 
altogether, though it were but for a-while, the obser- 
vation of her own laws. Hooker. 

Came a rei^king post, 

Delivered letters, spight of intermission. 

Which presently they read. 

Shakspeare. King Lear. 
Run to your houses, fall upon your knees ; 

Pray to the gods to intermit tin*, plagm; 

That needs must light on this ingratitude. 

Shakspeare. 

I count intermission almost the same thing as 
change; for that that hath been intermitted is after 
a sort new. Bacon. 

Words borrowed of antiquity have the authority 
of years, and out of their intermission do win to 
themselves a kind of grace-likt! newness. 

. Ben Jonson. 

Pleasure is nothing hut the intermission of pain, 
the enjoying of something 1 am in great trouble lor 
till I have it. Bi’Uien. 

Rest or intermission none 1 find. Milton. 
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Adiim estranged in look and altered style, 

Speech intemiilied thus to Eve renewed : 

Would thou hadst hearkened to iny words and staid 
With me as I besought thee. ht. Faradlif^ JjosI. 

As though the ; were any feriatlon in nature, or 
justitiiims imaginable in professions, whose subject 
is under no uiU^nnissirc bnt constant way of iiiata- 
tion, this season is corninonly termed the physicians’ 
vacation. /b <)ir;n>’.s Vulgar Krronrs. 

We arc furnished with an armour from Ifeavcn, 
but if we are remiss, or persuaded to lay by our 
arms, and intermit our guard, we may be surprised. 

Uogers. 

But, as ho had some lucid intermissions, 

She next decided he was only bad. 

Yet, when they asked her for her depositions. 

No sort of explanation could be bad. Bifron. 

INTFiRMLV, v.a. 6 lv. 7i. i iyat. inttr and 
Intermix'ture, n. s. S tnisceo. To min- 
gle or mix together; intermixture, a mass formed 
by mingling bodies together; a mixture. 

In this height of impiety there wanted not an in- 
termiit}ire of levity and folly. Hmutn's Henru I /. 

Her persuasions she intennixed with tears, athrm- 
ing, that she would depart from him. Hnifu'urd . 

Beveal 

To Adam wliat sliall come in future days, 

As 1 shall thee enlighteu ; inti rmir 

IMy covenaiit in the woman’s seed renewed. 

Mi/ton, 

I doubt not to perform the p:irt of a just liistorian 
to my roval master, without })iterm}iing with it any 
thing of the poet. Driiden. 

JNTl^UMUN'DANK, adj. Lat. inhr and 
nnnulns. Subsisting between worlds, or between 
orb and orb. 

'J’he vast distances between these great bodies arc 
called intermnndiine spai'es ; in which, though there 
may be some fluid, yet it is so thin and subtile, that 
it is as much as nothing. Locke. 

INTBRAIUTIAL, adj. Lat. inter, 7 nu?alis, 
murus. Lyin<g Ixitwecn walls — dinsmorf/t. 

INTFdlMli'TUAL, m/j. Inter and mniiial. 
Mutual; interchanged. Inter before mutual is 
improper. 

A solemn oath religiously they take, 

By inlennutuai vows protesting there, 

This never to reveal, nor to forsake 

So good a cau-se. DanieVs Civit IFur. 


1 NTERN ENGINE, ^ Lat. internectnus. 

[wTEiiisi’/cioN, w. 6*. J Etidcavour ng mu- 
tual destruction : massacre ; slaughter. 

I’hat natural propeiision of self-love, and natural 
principle of self-preservation, will necessarily break 
out into wars and inlernecions. 

Hale's Orighi of Manhinil. 

The Egyptians worshipped dogs, and for 
Their faith made internecine war. Hudihras, 
INTERNUNTiTO, n. s. Lat. intc?mu7icius. 

Messenger between two parties. 

INTERLELLA'TION, ii. s. Fr. inte7'ptll(ition ; 
Lat. vdcrpcllatio. A summons; a call upon. 

In all extracts judicial one citation, monition, or 
extrajudicial interpellation, is suflicient. Aylife. 

INTEirF()LATE,i;.rt. 1 Fr. inle7poler ; 
I nterpola'iion, 7i. .s\ V liUt. i)ite7'polu. To 
InterT’OLator, 71. s. j put any thing into a 
place to which it docs not belong ; to renew : 
interjiolation is something added between the 
original matter. 

This motion of the heavenly bodies tliemselves 
.seems to be partly continued and unintermitted, as 
that motion nf the first moveable, partly interpolated 
and interrupted. Hale. 

I have changed the situation of some of the Latin 
verses, and ma<le some intcrpolaiions. 

Cromn'ell to Pope. 

The Athenians were put in possession of Salainis 
by anotlier law, w'bic.li vvas cited by Solon, or, as some 
think, interpolated by him for that ])urpose. Pope. 

V on or your inlerpolati>r ought, to have considered. 

SwfL. 

INTERPO'SAL, n. 'x Fr. ;/dtT/m.9cr ; Lat. 
Inter i»ose', v. a. Ik v. n. ( i7itcrp()7io. Agency 
InterpoLer, 7?. . 9 . i between two par- 
In 1 EiiPOsn'ioN, 77. ,9. J tics ; any thing 
coming between ; to place between ; to thrust 
in as an obslructiou; to oiler as a relief; to me- 
diate or interrupt : iuterpositiou, any thing in- 
terpose<] ; a mediation, generally iii a good 
sense. 

1 will makeliaste; l)ut, ’till 1 come again, 

No hed shall e’er lie guilty of my stay ; 

No rest be interposer ’twixt us twain. Shakspeare. 
The nights are so cold, fresh, and equal, by reason 
of the intirc interpi>sition of th<' earth, as I know of 
no other part of the world of better or eipial tempm , 

Paleigh. 


INTERN', adj. x Fr. niter 7 ie ; Lat. 171- 
Tntp/rnal, r/7/;. Inward; intes- 

Intkr'naij y, myp. ) tine ; intrinsic ; real : 
internally, within ; mentally ; intellectually. 

The midland towns are most flourishing, which 
shews that her riches are i7itern and domestick. 

Iloicel. 

We are symbolically in the sat^rament, mid by 
faith and the spirit of God internally united to 
Christ. Taylor. 

That ye shall be as gods, since I as man. 
Internal man, is but proportion meet. Milton. 

Myself, my conscience, and internal peace. Id. 

If we think most men’s actions to be the inter- 
preters of their thoughts, they liave no such internal 
veneration for good rules. l.oeke. 

For praise *00 dearly loved, or warmly sought, 
Enfeebles all internal strength ot thought. 

Goldsmith. Traveller. 

But there is a wide distinction between her in- 
ternal regulations and foreign aggressions upon her. 

Ca n ni ng '.s Speeches . 


Some weeks the. king did honourably interpose. 
both to give space to his brother’s intercession, and 
to show that hr. had a conflict with himself what he 
should do. Bacon. 

A shelter, and a kind of shading cool 
Interposition, as a summer's cloud. Milton. 

Our overshadowed souls may he emblemed by 
crusteil glolies, whose influential ennssions are iritei- 
cepted hy tlie interposal of tlie hcuigliting elenumt. 

a land lie's Scepsis. 


The interposal of my lord of (’aiiterbury’s eom- 
itid, for the publication of this mean discourse, 
ly seem to hike away my choice. South. 

The town and abbey would have come to an ojien 
pturc, had it not b<‘en timely prevented hy the 
erposition of their common protectors. Addison. 
There, never was a time whmi the i at e.r position ol 
i*. magistrate was more necessary to secure the 

mour of religion. . 

Human frailty will too often interpose itsell innong 

rsons of the holiest function. > uijl. 

Suppose, unlookcd for in a scene so rude, 

T.ong hid by interpo»n(j hill or wood. ( ou'per. 
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With regard to myself, as well as others, the rage 
of despotism has l)een checked, and the triumphs of 
tyranny interrupted, by the interposition of parental 
authority. Canning. Microcosm. 

INTEll'PRET, 1 Vr. interpreter , 

Inter'pretable, adj. j Latin interpretor. 

Interpreta'tion, |^To decipher; to 

Inteup'retativk, adj. f give a solution; to 

Interp'retatively, adv. ' expound: inter- 
Inter'preteu, n. s. j prctable, capable 
of being expounded : interpretation, tlie act of 
interpreting ; the sense given ; the power of ex- 
plaining : interpretatively, as may be collected 
by interpretation : interpreter, an expositor or 
translator. 

l^hanioli told them his dreams : but there was 
none that could interpret them unto l)im. 

(ini. xli. 8. 

It it be obscure or uncertain what they meant, 
charity, 1 liope, constraineth no man, which staiideth 
doubtful of their minds, to lean to tiie hartlest and 
worst interpretation, that tlieir words can carry. 

Hooker. 

J.ook how wc can, or sad, or merrily. 
Interpretation will misquote our looks. Shakspeure. 
You should be women. 

And yet your beards forbid me to inter j)ret 
That you are so. A/. Maebelh, 

What we oft do best. 

Ey sick interpreters, or weak ont's, is 
Not ours, or not allowed : what worst, as oft. 
Hitting a grosser quality, is cried up 
For our best act. f<l. lienrp CHI. 

We beseech thee to prosper this great sign, and to 
give us the interpretation and use of it in meicy. 

Bacon. 

Though the creed apostolick were sufficient, yet 
when the church hath erected that additional bul- 
wark against hereticks, the rejecting their additioi.s 
may justly be deemed an intcrjtretatn e siding with 
heresies. Hammond. 

tlrink most men’s actions to l>e the interpreters 
of their thoughts. Locke. 

By this provision tlie 7 \lmighty interpretatirelp 
speaks to him in tins manner: 1 have now placed 
thee ill a well-furnished world. 

Ihiii on the Creation. 

In the Ijeginning the earth was without fo/in and 
void ; a fluid, dark, confused mass, and so it is un- 
derstood by interpreters, both Hebrew and (’liristian. 

tin met . 

How shall any man, who hath a genius for history, 
undertake surli a work w'ith spirit, when ire considers 
that in an age or two he shall hardly be understood 
without an interpreter. Swift. 

Sacred interpreter of human thought. 

How few respect or use ihee as they ought. 

Coirper. C on re r sat ion. 
Wiry, wliat otlier 
Interpretation should it hear? 

I Byron. Trayedih Sardanapulns. 

INTEKPUNCTKIN, n. s. Fr. intcrpunction ; 
Lat. interpungo. Pointing bctwemi words or 
.sentences. 

INTERREIGN', ?i. s. } Fat. intcj' and reg- 
Inteerec/m m, n. .s. S no. The time in which 
a throne is vacant between the death of a prince 
and accession of another. 

The king knew there could not Ijo any interreign 
or suspension of title. Bacons Henry Vll. 

He would shew the (|ueen iny neinorial, with the 
first onportunity, in onicr to have it done in (his in~ 
ie^'rcppinm or suspension of title. Sn ft. 


An Interregnum can only happen in an elec- 
tive kingdom, or in those anarchical governments 
where the rules of succession to the throne are 
not fixed by law. In an hereditary monarchy, 
Avhether absolute like that of Spain, or limited 
like that of Great Britain, there can be no inter- 
regnum, as no vacancy occurs between the death 
of one monarch and the accession of another ; 
unlc.ss in the case of a disputed succession* or a 
revolution, such as happened upon the abdication 
and flight of James Tl. The interregnum on that 
occasion lasted two inonth.s longer in Scotland 
than ill Eiiigland. See England. 

INTiHlREX, a magistrate vvho governs during 
an interregnum, or in the interval between the 
dealli of a monarch and the election or inaugura- 
tion of his successor. This magistrate was first 
established in ancient Rome, and was almost as 
old as the city itself. After the deatli of Romulus 
tliere was an interregnum of a year, during which 
the senators wTre each iriterrex in their turn, five 
days a-piece. After the eslablislmrcnt of consuls, 
and a commonw'calth, although there were no 
kings, yet the name and functions of tlie iuterrex 
were still preserved ; for when the magistrates 
were absent, or when there was any irregularity 
iu their election, or they had abdicated, so tliat 
the comitia could not he held, provided they 
were unwilling to create a dictator, they chose an 
interrex, whose office and authority were to last 
five days. To the interrex was delegated all the 
ri'gal and consular authority, and he performed 
all tlii'ir functions. He assembled the senate, 
held comitia, or courts, and took care the elec- 
tion of magistrates was according to the rules, 
'riio ]>ritriciaii.s ahme liad the right of ♦decliiig an 
interrex. 

J N'THF R()G.VTE,v.7i.&iM/ Er. interro- 
1ntx:kro(;.i'tio\, .s*. ger ; J.at.m/cr 

Jnterrog'ative, Cl/;. &, /Gi‘. and rogo. To 
iNTi Riioc/ATivi i.r, «(/?’. examine; to 

Intlhrooa'tor, //. 5. question: the 

J M trrooa'torv, n.s. Sc adj.) act of question- 
ing ; interrogatory, a sentem e which contains a 
question : interrogatively, in a manner which 
expresses a question : interrogation, a note that 
marks a question : interrogator, the person en- 
quiring; interrogative, a iironouuused inputting 
questions, as who ? or vvh'at ? 

But all his fantasle 
Was turned for to lerne astrologle ; 

And coude, a certain of conclusions 
J o demen by interrogations, 

If that men a.sked him, in certain houres, 

Whan that men shuhle have, drought or dies shoures. 

i'haorer. The Mitleres Talc. 

Nor time, nor place, 

WdJl serve long ihlerroyalories. 

Shakspeu re. Cymhd ine. 

By his instructions, touching the queen of Naples, 
it .seemeth he could interrogate louching beauty. 

Bacon's Henri! I II. 

His proof will be retorted by inierroyatiny^ shall 
the adulterer and the drunkard inherit the kingdom 
of God ? Hammond. 

He with no more civility began in captious manner 
to put interrogatories unto him. Sidney. 

The e.xainination was summed up with one ques- 
tion, he I her he was prepared for death? J'he hoy 
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was frightened out of liis wits by the last dreadful 
interrogatory. Addison. 

Pray you, spare me 

Further interrogaimi, which boots nothing 
Except to turn a trial to debate. 

Jiyron. Marino Faliero. 

Interrogattont, Gr. (pioTtjmCi erolesis, in 
rhetoric, is a figure in which the speaker intro- 
duces something by way of question, to make its 
truth more conspicuous. This figure is suited 
to express most ])assions and emotions of the 
mind ; it serves also to bear down an adversary, 
and generally adds force, and variety, to dis- 
course. 

Jnterrogatorv, in law, is a particular ques- 
tion demanded of a witness examined in a cause, 
espcciady in the court of Chancery. These in- 
terrogatories must be exhibited by the parties in 
suit on each side ; wliich are either direct for the 
party that produces them, or counter, on behalf 
of the adverse party ; and generally both plaintiff 
and defendant may exhibit direct, and counter, 
or cross interrogatories. They must be pertinent, 
and only to the points necessary ; and either 
draw'n or perused by counsel, and signed by 
them. 

lINTKliRCPT', u, cuii.'\ Fr. mUrrom^ 
f K 1 1 : R 11 r I'T K D 1 , Y , ad v . f pre ; Lat . in ter 
Interuui'Teii, n. ,s. ^ and 7 W7///)(). To 

fNTEiuu'FTiON, 77. 5. J hinder, whether 

persons or processes ; to rescind ; to divide : in- 
terrupt, containing a chasm : interruption, inter- 
position ; hindrance ; intermission. 

Answer not Ixdore thou hnst heard the cause ; 
neither interrupt men in the midst of th<;ir talk. 

Eceliis. xi. 8. 

Bloody England into England gone, 

O’erbearing interruption, spit(; of France. 

tShahspeare. 

Rage doth rend 

Like interrupted waters, and o’erbear 
What they are used to beai. Id. 

Seest thou what rage 

Transports our adversary, whom no bound.s, 

Nor yet the main abyss wide interrupt, can hold? 

Mill oil. 

Places severed from the continent by flu; interrup- 
tion of the sea. Hale's Oriy;in of Mavkiud. 

This motion of the heavenly bodies seems partly 
uninterrupted, as that of the first moveable interpo- 
lated and interrupted. Hale. 

The incident light that meets with a grosser liquor 
will have its b(!Uins either refracted or imbibed, or 
else? rellected more or less interruptedly than they 
would be, if the Imdy had been uninoistened. 

Boyle on Colours. 

You are to touch the one as soon as you have 
given a stroke of the pencil to the other, lest the in- 
terruption of time cause you to lose the idea of one 
part. JJrydens Dufresnoy. 

Amidst the interruptions of his sorrow, seeing his 
penitent overwhelmed with grief, he was only ;jble to 
hid her be comforted. Addison. 

It suffers interruption and delay, 

And meets with hindrance in the smoothest way. 

, Cou'per. Progress txf' Error. 

INTERSCAFULAR, adj. Lat. inter and 
scapula. Placed between the shoulders. 

7o lNTERSCIND>.a. Lat. iiiUr and .scindo. 
To cut off by interruption. 

To INTERSCRIBE', v. a. Lat. iuUr and 
^ttribo. To write between. 


INTERSE'CANT, adj. \ Lat. infer and seco^ 

Intersect', v. a. hv. n. > To divide each other 

Intersec'tion, n. s. J mutually ; to cut ; to 
meet and cross each other: intersection, the 
point where lines cross each other. 

Perfect and vivaporous quadrupeds so staml in 
their position of proneness, that the opposite joints 
of neighbour legs consist in the same plane ; and a 
line descending from their navel intersects at right 
angles the axis of the earth. Jiroinie. 

'i'he first star of Aries, in the time of IM< 3 toii the 
Athenian, was placcid in the very intersection which 
is now elongated, and moved eastward twenty-eight 
degrees. Id. 

'I’he sagittal suture usually begins at that point 
where these lines intersect. l\ isemaa's Surgery. 

Lands intersected by a narrow frith 
Abhor each other. Couper's I'ask. 

Intersection, in mathematics, is the cutting 
of one line, or plane, by another ; or tire point 
or line wherein two lines, or two planes cut eaelr 
other. The mutual intersection of two planes is 
a right line. The centre of a circle is in the in- 
tersection of two diameters. The central point 
of a regular or irregular figure of four sides, is 
the point of intersection of tlie two diagonals. 
INTf' RSEKT', i;. a. ^ Lat. intersero. To 

Inj ersek'i ion, s, i put in between other 
things. 

'fhese two intersertunis wore (dear explications of 
the apostle’s old form. God the father, ruler of all, 
which contained an acknowledgment of tlie unity. 

Jlaimnornl. 

If 1 may iniersert a short speculation, the depth of 
the sea is determined in Pliny to he lilteon furlongs. 

Jircreu iHid . 

INTERSPERSE', u. a. ^ Lat. intcrsptrms. 

Interseer'sion, n. s. 5 To scatter about hero 
and there. 

It i.s the editor’s interc^st to insert what the au- 
thor’s judgment bad rojeeled ; and care is taken to 
iritersper.<e tlu'se additions, so that scarce^any book 
can be bought without purchasing sometliing un- 
worthy of the author. Sicift. 

For want of the interspersion of now and tlieii an 
elegiac or a Jyrick ode. IPu/Zs' on the Mind. 

J^arks in which art preceptress Nature weds, 

Nor gardens interspersed with flowery beds. 

Con per. lietirernent. 

It would he an endless task to point out every 
latent beauty, every unnoticed elegance, with which 
these productions are inter.spersetl . 

Cuimiuy . 31 icroci >S)n . 

I NTl'iRSTEI/LA R, adj. Lat. inter and stella. 
Intervening between the stars. 

'fhe interstellar sky hath so much affinity with the 
star, that there is a rotation of that as well as of the 
star. Bacon. 

Interstellar is used to express those parts 
of the universe, that are beyond the limits of our 
solar sy.stem. lu the interstellar regions, it is sup- 
posed there are many other systems of planets 
moving round the fixed stars, as the centres ol 
their respective motions. And as it is pr()l)ahle 
that each fixed star is thus a sun to a number ot 
habitable orbs, or earths, that move round it, the 
interstellar world must be infinitely the greatest 
partof the universe. See Astronomy. 

INTER'STICE, n. s. ^ Fr. interstice; Lat. inter 

InterstiTi A L, adj. S and Ho. Space between 
one thing and another : containing intcrsticcv 
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In oiled papers, the interstitial division, being 
actuated by the accession of oil, becometh more 
transparent. Browne. 

The sun shining through a large prism upon a 
comb placed immediately behind the prism, his light, 
which passed through the interstices of the teeth, fell 
upon a white paper: the breadths of the teeth were 
e(pial to their interstices, and seven teeth together 
with their interstices took up an inch. Newton. 

INTERTI^X'TIIRE, n. s. Lat. intcrtexo. 
Diversification of things mingled or woven one 
among another. 

INTER-TIES, or Interduces, in architecture, 
small pieces of limber, which lie horizontally 
between the summers, or between them and the 
cell or raising plate. 

INTERTWINE', v. a. ) Inter and twine, or 

Intertwist'. 5 twist. To unite by 

twisting one in another. 

Under some concourse of shades, 

Whose branching arms thick inl^’rntmcd might sliield 
From dews and damps of night his sheltered head. 

Milton. 

’d'is sad to hack into the roots of things. 

They are so much intertwisted with the earth : 

So that the branch a goodly verdure flings, 

Freck not if an acorn gave it birth. 

Bi/ron. Don Juan, 

TN'TERV^AL, n. s. Fr. internalle ; \/nX. inter- 
vnllum. Space between places; interstice; va- 
cuity ; space unoccupied ; void placid ; vacancy ; 
vacant space. 

With any obstacle let all the light be now stopped 
which passes through any one inter cal of the teeth, 
CO that me range of colours which comes from thence 
maybe taken away, and you will see the light of the 
rest of the ranges to he expanded into the plaet: of 
the range taken away, and there to he coloured. 

Neirlon's Upticks. 

Time passing between two assignable jioints. 

Tire century and half following was a very busy 
iieriod, the intervals between every war being so short. 

tSwift, 

These were the chief : each interval of Night 
Was graced with many an undulating light. 

Cow'per. Table Talk. 

Short as the interval is since I last met you in this 
place on a similar occasion, the events which have 
filled up tliat interval have not been unimportant. 

Catminfr’s Speeches. 

Remission of a delirium or distemper. 

Though he had a long illness, considering the 
great heat with which it raged, yet his intervals of 
sense being few and sliort, left hut little room for the 
offices of devotion. Atterbnry. 

Some intervaU of abstinence are sought 

To edge the appetite ; thou seekest none. Blair, 

Interval, in music. The distance between 
any given sound and another, strictly speaking, 
is neither measured by any common standard of 
extension nor duration ; but either by immediate 
sensation, or by computing the difference be- 
tween the numbers of vibrations produced by 
two or more sonorous bodies, in the act of 
sounding during the same given time. As the 
vibrations are slower and fewer during the same 
instant, for example, the sound i:; projiortionally 
lower or graver; on the contrary, as during the 
same period the vibrations increase in number 
and velocity, the sounds are proportionably 
higher or more acute. An interval in music 
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therefore, is properly the difference between the 
number of vibrations produced by one sonorous 
body of a certJiin magnitude and texture, and of 
those produced bj anotuer of a different magni- 
tude and texture in the same time. 

Intervals are divided into consonant and 
dissonant. A consonant interval is that whose 
extremes, or whose highest and lowest sounds, 
when simultaneously heard, coalesce in the car, 
and produce an agreeable sensation, called by 
lord Karnes a tertium quid. A dissonant inter- 
val, on the contrary, is that whose extremes, 
simultaneously heard, far from coalescing in the 
ear, and producing one agreeable sensation, are 
each of them plainly distinguished from the 
other, produce a grating effect upon the sense, 
and repel each other with an irreconcileable 
hostility. In proportion to the vibrations of 
different sonorous bodies, or of the same given 
time, the chords are more or less perfect, and 
consequently the intervals more or less conso- 
nant. When these vibrations never coincide at 
all, in the same given time, the discord is con- 
summate, and consequently the interval absolute- 
ly dissonant. 

Intervals are not only divided according to 
their natures, but also with respect to their de- 
grees. In this view they are either enharmonic, 
cliromatic, or diatonic. Of these therefore in 
their order, from the least to the greatest. An 
enliarmonie interval is w’liat they call the eighth 
part of a tone, or the difference between a major 
and minor smnitone, generally distinguished by 
the name of a comma. For a more minute dis 
(luisition of this matter, our readers may consult 
tile article Comma in tlie Musical Dictionary, or 
the article Music in this work. A chromatic 
interval consists propeiiv of a minor semitone, 
but may also admit tlio major. A diatonic in- 
terval consists of a semitone-major at least, but 
may consist of any number of tones within tin* 
octave. When an octavo higher or lower i^ 
assumed, it is obvious tliat we enter into another 
scale which is either higher or lowi^r, but still a 
repetition of tlie former degrees of sound. 

Intervals again are either simple or com- 
pound. All tlie intervals within any one octave 
are simple; such as the second major or minor, 
the third, the fourth, the fifth, the sixth, the 
seventh, &lc. — Of these afterwards. All intervals 
whose extremes are contained in different oc- 
taves, such as the ninth, the tenth, the eleventh, 
the twelfth, the thirteenth, the fourteenth, the. fif- 
teenth, &.C., may be termed compound intervals. 
The semitone cither exactly or nearly divides tlie 
tone into two equal parts. In the theory of Iiar- 
rnoiiical computation three kinds of semitones 
arc recognised, viz. the greatest, the intermediate, 
and the smallest semitone. But in practice, to 
which these explications are chiefly adapted, the 
semitone is only distinguished into major and 
minor. The semitone major is the difference 
between the third major and the fourth, ^ E F. 
lbs ratio is as fifteen to sixteen, and it forms 
the least of all diatonic intervals. The semitone 
minor consists of the difference between the 
third major and minor ; it may be marked in 
the same degree by a sharp or a flat, and 
it only forms a chromatic interval ; its ratio 
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js as 24 to 25. Though some distinction 
is made between these semitones by ttie man- 
[»er of marking them, yet on tlie organ and 
harpsichord no distinction can be made; nor 
is there any thing more common for ns than 
to say, that D sliarp in rising is E flat in de- 
scending, and so throngfi the whole diapason 
above or below ; besides the semitone is some- 
times major and sometimes minor, sometimes 
diatonic, and sometimes chromatic, according 
to the ditferent modes in which we compose or 
practise ; yet in practice these are called semi- 
tones-minor, which are marked by sharps or flats, 
without changing the degree ; and semitones 
major are those which form the interval of a 
second. With res])ecl to the three semitones 
recognised in tlieory, the greatest semitone is 
the difference between a tone major and a semi- 
tone minor; and its ratio is as 25 to 27. 
The intermediate semitone is the diffcnence 
between a semitone major and a tone major; and 
its ratio is as 128 to 185. In a w'ord, th<} small 
semitone consists of the dilference betwcM'n the 
greatest and the iuterme<liato semitone ; and its 
ratio is as 125 to 12B. Of all these intei vals, 
(here is only the semitone major, xvhicfi is some- 
times admitted as a second in harmony. The 
interval of atone which characlenses the diatonic 
species of composition, is either major or minor. 
Tlic former consists of the diftercnce between the 
fourth and fifth ; and its ratio is as 8 to 9 ; and 
the latter, whose ratio is as 9 to 10, results from 
tlie diflbnmcc between the tliird minor and the 
fourth. ^Sl^conds are distinguished into four 
kinds: two of whicli are not in practice suflici- 
ently momentous to V)e mentioned. The second 
inajoi is synonymous with the intervals of a tone; 
hut, as that tone may bo either major or minor, 
its ratio may bo either .xs 8 to 9, or as 9 to 10. 
The second minor ('onsists of tlie di.stancc from 
K to C, or from El’ ; and its ratio is as 15 to 
16. The third is so called because it consists of 
two gradations, or tliree diatonic sounds, as from 
(1 to B asconding, or from A to C, inclusive of 
tlie extremes; of which the first is a tliird major, 
composed of two full tones, and its ratio as 4 to 
5; the second, a third minor, consisting of a 
tone and a semitone major, and its ratio as 5 to 
0. The fourth has by some been reckoiictl an 
imperfect, but more justly, by otlicrs, a perfect 
chord. It consists of three diatonic degrees, but 
takes its name from the four diflerent sounds of 
which it is formed ; or, in othiu words, the num- 
ber by which it is denominated includes the 
extremes. It is composed of a tone major, a 
tone minor, and a semitone major, as from C to 
E ascending; its ratio as 3 to 4. The fifth, next 
to tire octave, is perhaps the most perfect interval, 
as least susceptible of alteration. The number 
vvhence it assumes its name likewise includes its 
extremes. It consists of two tones major, one 
minor, and a semitone major, as from A to E as- 
cending ; its ratio is as 2 to .8. The sixth is not 
found among the natural order of consonances, 
but only admitted by combination. It is not 
here necessary to mention its various distinctions 
and useSj as we only give an account ot inter- 
vals in general. The sixth major consists of lour 
tones and a semitone major, as from fl to E as- 
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cending; its ratio is as 3 to 5. The sixth minor 
contains, three tones and two semitones major, 
as from E to C ascending ; its ratio is as 5 to B. 
The seventh, as a reduplication of the second, is 
a dissonance. When major, it consists diatom- 
cally of five tones, three major, and two minor ; 
and a major .semitone, as from C to B ascending ; 
its ratio is as 8 to 15. When minor, it consists 
of four tones, three major and one minor, and 
two major .semitones, as from I-i to D ascending; 
its ratio is as 5 to 9. The octave is the most 
perfect of all chords, and in many cases hardly 
to be distinguished by the ear from a unison ; 
that IS to say, from that coincidence of sound 
produced by two musiciil strings, whose matter, 
lengths, diameters, and tensions are the same. 
As the vibrations of two strings in unison, during 
ang given time, are precisely coincident; so 
whilst the lowest extreme of the octave vibrates 
once, the highest vibrates twice ; and conse- 
queutly its ratio is as I to 2, as from c to C as- 
cending. It consists of six full tones and two 
semitones major. Its name is derived from tlie 
Eatin octo, eight; because tliat number likewise 
includes its extremes. It may likewise be di- 
vided into twelve semitones. It contains the 
whole diatonic .scale; and every series above or 
below consists only of the same returning sounds. 
From wliencc the natures, distances, and powers, 
of (?vcry interval greater than the octave, as tlic 
ninth, tlie tenth, the eleventh, the twelfth, the 
thirteenth, the fourteenth, the fifteenth, the triple 
octave, &c., may easily be computed. The ce- 
lebrated M. Konsseau has the following judi- 
cious observations on this subject : — ‘ Wo diviile,’ 
says he, ‘ as did the ancients, intervals into con- 
sonant and dissonant. The consonances are 
perfect or imperfect (See Choru, and Conso- 
nance,); dissonances are either such by nature 
or become such by ac( ideiit. There are only 
two intervals naturally dissonant, viz. the second 
and seventh, including their octaves or replica- 
tions ; nay, still these two may be reduced to one 
alone, as the seventh is pioperly no more than 
a replication of the second ; for B, the seventh 
above the lowest C, where we have generally 
begun the scab', is really ;in octave above B,the 
note immediately below that C : and conse- 
quently the interval between these lower sounds 
is no more than that of a second major, to which 
all dissonances may tliercfore be ultimately re- 
duced, whether considered as major or minor ; 
but even all the consonances may become disso- 
nant bv accident. (See Discord.) Besides, 
over)^ interval is either simple or reduplicated. 
Simple intervals are such as the limits of a 
single octave comprehend. Every interval whicl) 
surpasses this extent is reduplicated ; tliat is to 
say, compounded of one or more octaves, and of 
the simple interval whose replication it is. Sim- 
ple intervils are likewise divided into direct and 
inverted. Take any simple interval whatever 
for a direct one ; the quantity which, added to 
itself, is required to complete the octave, will be 
found an inverted interval ; and tlie .same obser- 
vation holds reciprocally true of such as are in- 
verted. There arc only six kinds of simple 
intervals ; of which three contain sucli quanti- 
ties, as, added to the other three, are required to 
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complete 1^0 octave; and of consequence like- 
wise the one must be inversions of the other. If 
you take at first the smallest intervals, you will 
have, in the order "irect intervals, the second, 
the J\ird, and fourth ; for inverted the seventh, 
the sixth, and fifth. Suppose these to be direct, 
the others will be inverted ; every thing here is 
reciprocal. To find the name of any interval 
whatever, it is only necessary to add the deno- 
mination of unity to the degree which it con- 
tains. Thus the interval of one degree shall 
give a second ; of two, a third ; of three, a 
fourth ; of seven, an octave ; of nine a tenth ; 
&c. But this is not sufficient to determine an in- 
terval with accuracy ; for under the same name 
it may be either major or minor, true or false, 
diminished or redundant. The consonances 
which are imperfect, and the two natural disso- 
nances, may be major or minor ; which, without 
changing their degree, occasions in the interval 
the difference of a semitone; so that if, from a 
minor interval, we still deduce a semitone, it 
becomes an interval diminished ; if, by a semi- 
tone, we increase a major interval, it becomes an 
interval redundant. The ])erfect consonances 
are by their nature invariable. When their in- 
terva>s are such as they ought to be, we call 
them just, true: and, if we dilate or contract 
this interval by a semitone, the consonance is 
termed false, and becomes a dissonance ; redun- 
dant, if the semitone be added ; diminished, if 
it be abstracted. We improperly give the name 
of a false fifth to the fifth diminished ; this is 
taking the genus for the species; the fifth re- 
dundant is every Jot as false as the diminished, 
it is oven more so in every respect.’ In Rous- 
seau’s Musical Dictionary (plate (', fig. 2) may 
be seen a table of all the simple intervals prac- 
ticable in music, with their names, their de- 
grees, their values, and their ratios. Having 
ascertained the distinction between major and 
minor intervals, it is only necessary to add, that 
these may he natuj^l or artificial. Of die natural 
we have already given some account, by ascer- 
taining the distances and ratios of such as have 
been mentioned. Of the artificial, we may ob- 
serve, that they are such as change their posi- 
tion from wh'nt it naturally is in the diatonic 
scale, to wliat the conveniency of composition 
or transposition requires it to be. A note thus 
artitieialiy heightened by a semitom', together 
witli the character ^^(hlch expresses that eleva- 
tion, is called a sharp ; on the contrary, a note 
artificially depressed by a semitone, together 
with the character by which that depression is 
signified, is called a flat. The character which 
restores a note thus depressed or raised to its 
primary state, is called a natural. Major or 
minor intervals, as they prevail, characterise the 
major or minor mode. See Mode. 

INTERVENE', i\n. & n. s. Latin, inte?' 

Intervf/niemt, wd;. J and rro/in. To 

Interven'tion, n. .v. J come between 

things or persons; to cross unexpectedly : inter- 
vention, agepey between persons, or between an- 
tecedents and consecutives; interposition. 

'I’here be intewraient in the rise ol eicht, in tones, 
two Ijemolls or half- notes. Baron. 


2 

While so near each other thus all day 
Our task we chiise, what wonder, if so near, 
Looks intervene, and smiles ? Milton. 

Sound is shut out by the intervenlion of that lax 
membrane, and not suffered to pass into the inward 
ear. Holder. 

God will judge the world iti righteousness by the 
iniervenlion of the man Christ Jesus, who is the 
Saviour, as well as the judge of the world. 

Atterbury. 

But Providence himself will intervene, 

To throw his dark displeasure o’er the scene. 

Cowper. Table Talk. 

Even sad vicissitude amused his soul ; 

And if a sigh would sometimes intervene. 

And down his cheek a tear of pity roll, 

A sigh, a tcsir, so sweet, he wished not to control. 

Beattie. Minstrel. 

The swift Rhone cleaves his between 
Heights which appear as lovers who have parted 
In hate, whose mining depths so intervene 
I’hat they can meet no more though hroken-hearteil. 

Byron. Childe Harold. 

INTERVH’RT', v.a. l.ut. inltrvcrto. To turn 
to another course. 

Lhe duke inlerverted the bargain, and gave the 
poor widow' of J'irpiiius for the books live hundred 
pounds. W'ottoii. 

IN'TERV I I'AV, 7i. .s Yr. entrevne. Mutual 
sight; sight of each other. It is commonly used 
for a formal, appointed, or important ineeH^ing or 
conference. 

Jlis fears wiac, that tlie interview betwixt 
England and France might, through their amity. 
Breed liim some prejudice. 

Sliaksyein'P. Ilenrif \ ill. 
iSuch happy interview, and fair event 
Of love, arid youth not lost, songs, garlands, flowers. 
And charming symphopies, attached the heart 
Of Allan). ' Milton's Paradise Lost. 

And he and I 

Must purchase ]>y renewal of the rack 
'I'he intervieo' of husband and of wife, 
d’lie holiest tie himeath the heavens. 

Baron. Trayedy. The Two Foscari. 
INTERVTAIA'^F/, v. a. Lat. intcrvolvo. Tc* 
involve one within another. 

Mystical dance ! which yonder starry sphere 
Of planets, and of hxed, in all her wheels 
Resemhles nearest ; mazes intricate, 

Eccentriek, intervolved, yet regular, 

Then most, when most, irregular they seem. 

Miltn)i. 

INTERWE.AVE', Pret. interwove, part, 
pass, interwoven, interwove, or interweaved. 
Inter and weave. To mix one witli another in a 
regular texture; to intermingle. 

Then laid him down 
linder the hospitable covert nigh 
Of trees tliick interwoven. Milton. 

At last 

Words interwove with sighs found out their way. 

• Id. 

I sat me down to watch upon a bank 

Witli ivy canopied and interwoven , 

Milt on* s Comus. 

The proud theatres disclose the scene, 

Which inlepwoven Britons seem to raise, 

And show the triumph which their sliame displays. 

Dry den. 

He so interweaves truth with probable fiction, that 
he puts a pleasing fallacy upon us. Id. 

It appeared a vast ocean planted with islands, that 
weie covered with fruits and flowers, and interwoven 
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with a thousand little shining seas that run among 
them. Addison. 

Are we not one 1 are wo not joined by heaven ? 
Kach interwoven witli the other’s fate ? Rowe. 

The Supreme Infinite could not make intelligent 
creatures, without implanting in their natures a most 
ardent desire, interwoven in tire substance of their 
spiritual natures, of being re-united with himself. 

Cheyoe's PhUosopIiical Principles. 

I do not altogether disapprove the interweaving 
texts of scripture through the style of your sermon. 

Swifl. 

First, then, with regard to criticism ; to sele,ct a 
few examples from a multitude of others, are we not 
entertained in the works of Longinus, and the Clen- 
tleman’s Magazine, with delectable dissertations on 
the weaving ol plots and iha interweaving of episodes ? 

Canning. 

INTER WISH', V. a. Inter and wish. To 
wish mutually to each other. 

The venom of all stepdanies, gamester’s gall, 
What tyrants and their subjects intenvish. 

All ill fall on that man. Dtmne. 

INTESTABLE, \ Er. iuteslut ; Lat. 

Intes'i'ate, adj. S intestabilisy intfstntns. 

Disrpialified to make a will : intestate, dying 
without a will. 

Why should calamity be full of words 1 
— Windy attorneys to theii;g^;lient woes, 

Airy succeeders to joys, 

Poor breathing orators of miseries. Shakspeare. 
I^resent punishment pursues his maw, 

When surfeited and swelled, the peacock raw, 

He bears into tlie bath , whence want of breath, 
Hepletions, apoplex, intestate death. Drxfden. 

A person excommunicated is rendered infamous 
and intestable both actively and passively. Aylijf'e. 

Dying intestate, Juan was sole heir 
I'o a chancery suit, and messuages, and lands, 
Which, witli a long minority and care, 

Promised to turn out well in proper hands. Byron. 

1 NTFLS'TINAL, ar/y. ^ Lr. in test in ; Lat. 
IntesVine, adj. &cn. s. S intestinus. Belong- 
ing to the guts; internal; contained in the 
body : domestic, not foreign. I know not, says 
Dr. Johnson, whether the word be properly used 
in the following example of Slrakspearc : perhaps 
for mortal and intestine should be read mortal 
internecine : intestine, the bowel ; most com- 
monly used in the plural only. 

Since the mortal and intestine jars 
’Twixt thy seditious countrymen and us. 

It hath in solemn synods been decreed, 

T’ admit no traffick to our adverse towns. 

Shakspeare. 

At last they climb up to the castle’s height ; 

From which they viewed the deeds of every knight 
And marked the doubtful end of this intestine fight. 

Fletcher s Purple Island, 

Of these inward and intestine enemies to prayer 
there are our past sins to wound us, our present cares 
to distract us, our distempered passions to disorder 
us, and a whole swarm of loose and floating inva- 
ginations to molest us. Duppa. 

Intestine stone, and ulcer, chtollck pangs 
And moon-struck madness. Miltoids Paradise Lost. 
Bnt God, or Nature, while they thus contend, 
To these intestine discords put an end. Oryden. 
The intestines or guts may be inflamed by an 
Jicrid substance taken inwardly. Arhuthnot on Diet, 
Intestine war no more our passions wage. 

Even giddy factions bear away their rage. Pope, 
Instead of harmony, ’tis jar, 

And tumult, and intestine war. Cowper. 


Intestines. See Anatomy. 

INTIIRALU, t;. j 
InTUUAI.'mpn’i-, S. ; r.NTl.RAl.I.. 

What though I be inlhraUed, he seems a knight 
And will not any way dishonour me. Shakspeare. 
The Lurk lias sought to extinguish the ancient 
memory of those people which he has subjected and 
inth railed. Raleigh . 

These suburbs many call the Island’s face ; 
Whose charming beauty and bewitching grace. 

Oft times tlie prince liimself inthralls in fetters base 


FletcheFs Purple Island 
Moses and Aaron, sent from God to claim 
Ills people from enlhrainient, they return 
Witli glory and spoil back to their pjuinised laud. 

Milton. 

INTIIR'ONE, V. a. In and throne. To 
raise to royalty ; to seat on a throne ; cona 
monly enthrone. 

One chief, in gracious dignity inthroued. 

Shines o’er the rest. Thom situ' s Seasons. Snninirr. 


INTIMACY, /I. . S’. "N F’r. intinitr ; 

In'timate, adj.y n. s.,k. v. a. f Span, intnnado ; 

In'tim.4 I EJ.Y, udv. Vl.at. in/inins, in- 

In'tima'jton, n. s. I timarc. Thelead- 

In'ti me, adj. J ing idea is inner- 

most ; and it is applied to friendsliip, as near and 
familiar: intimate, to hint ; to point out indirect- 
ly : iirtimately, closely; nearly; inseparably: in- 
timation, a hint : intinie, inward ; an old obsolete 
word. 

So both conspiring, gan to intimate. 

F!ach others griefe with ze'ale att'ectionate. 

And ’twixt them twaine with eciual care to cost 

How to save whole her hazarded estate. 

Sjicnser. Faerie Queene. 

vVs to the composition or dissolution of mixed 
bodies, which is the chief work of elements, and 
requires an intime application of tlie agents, water 
hath the principality and excess over earth. 

Dighy on Bodies. 

They knew not 

That what I nientloned was of God, I knew 

From inti mate impulse. Milton's Agonistes. 

United by this sympathetick bond, 

You grow familiar, intimate, and fond. Roscommon. 

Ale.xander Van Sucliten tells us, thai, by a way 
ho inlhtiates, may be made a mercury of copper, not 
of the silver colour of otlier mercuries, but green. 

Boyle. 

Fear being so intimate to our natures, it is the 
strongest bond of laws. I'illotson. 

The names of simple ideas and substances, with 
the abstract ideas in the mind, intimate some real 
existence, from which was derived their original 
pattern. Locke. 

Let him strictly observe the first stirrings and in- 
timations ; the first hints and whispers of good and 
evil that pass in his heart. South. 

Moses was with him in the retirements of the 
Mount, received there his private instructions 
when the multitude were thundered away from any 
approach, he was honoured with an intimate and im- 
mediate admission. Bl. 

Quality, as it regards the mind, has its rise from 
knowledge and virtue, and is that which is more 
essential to us, and more intimately united with us. 

Addison 's Spec to t or. 

It is in our power to confine our friendships and 
intimacies to men of virtue. Rogers. 

I crown the king of intimate delights, 

Fire-side enjoyments, home-born happiness. 

Cowper. 
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But whene’er 

Hid hears the jaiTing of a distant door, 

Or ought that intimitps a coming step. 

Biiron. Traced}/. Marino Faliero. 
INTIM'IDATE, v. a. Fr. mtimider; Latin, 
in, and timidm. To make fearful ; to dastardise ; 
to make cowardly. 

At that tribunal stands the writing tribe, 

Wliich nothing can intunidate or bribe j 
Time is the judge. young. 

IMow guilt, once harboured in the conscious breast, 
Intimidates the brave, degrades the great. Irene. 
INITIIE', «(/;. ^ Vx.etiticr; \m{. inh^n'' 

Intire'ness, n. .S', i Whole; undiminislied. 
See Entire. 

So shall all times find me the same ; 

You this intireness better may fulfil. 

Who have the pattern with you still. 

Donne. 

IN'TO, In and to. 

Noting entrance with regard to place ; opposed 
to out of'. 

Upon a day befell that he for liis disportis 
Went into the fehles to play. 

Chaucer. Tale of Melibens. 
Water introduces into vegetables the matter it 
l:>ears along with it. Wooduard's Natural Ilistonj, 

Noting entrance of one thing into another. 

If iron will acquire by mere continuance an hab- 
itual inclination to the site it held, how much more 
may education, being a constant plight and inure- 
ment, induce by custom good habits into a reasona- 
ble creature ! Wotton. 

Noting penetration beyond the outside, or some 
action which reaches beyond the superficies or 
open part. 

To look into letters already opened or dropt is held 
an ungenerous act. Pope. 

Noting inclusion real or figurative. 

They have denominated some herbs solar and some 
lunar, and such like toys put into great words. 

Bar O'!} . 

Noting a new state to which any thing is 
brought by the agency of a cause. 

Compound bodies may be resolved into other sub- 
stances than sueh as they are divided into by the fire. 

Boyle. 

It concerns every man that would not trifle away 
his soul, and fool himself into irrecoverable misery, 
with the greatest seriousness to enquire into these 
matters. Tillotson. 

A man must sin himself into a love of other men’s 
sins ; for a bare notion of this black art will not carry 
him so far. South. 

He is not a frail being, that he should be tired into 
compliance by the force oi' assiduous application, 

Snuil ridge. 

That prodigy, iMiss Anrainirta Smith 
OYho at sixteen translated ‘ Hercules Furcus’ 

Into as furious English) with her best look 
Set dow his sayings in her common-place book. 

Byron. 

INTOL'EllABLE, luM.intolerahilis, in 

Jntol'erableness, n.s. f and to Zero ; Er. into- 
Iktol'erably, adv. F Insufferable ; 
IntolV.rant, «r/;. J not to be endured; 
not to be borne : having any quality in a degree 
too powerful to be endured : intolerant, not able 
to endure; these words are generally used to 
express extreme suffering ; a dislike. 


This wo and anguish is intoUerable 

If I bide here, life can I not sustain. 

Chaucer. 1, ament of Mary Magdaleine. 

If we bring into one day’s thoughts the evil of 
many, certain and uncertain, what will be and what 
will never be, our load will be as intolerable as it is 
unreasonable. Taylor. 

W'lio would not rather gt;t him gone 
Beyond the intolerablesl /.one, 

Or steer his passage through those seas 
'fhat hum in flames, or tlioso that freeze, 

Than see one nation go to school, 

And learn of another like a fool ! Butler. 

Intolenddc, vanity ! your sex 

Was never in the right! you're always false 

Or silly ! Otway's Orphan. 

Too great moisture affects human bodies with one 
class of diseases, and too great dryness with another ; 
the pow(‘rs of liuman bodies being limited and intole- 
rant of excesses. Arbulhnot. 

Religion harsh, intolerant, austere. 

Parent of manners like herself severe. 

('on per. J'able I'alk. 

INTOM lU, t?. r/. In and tomb. Toenclo.se 
in a funeral inoniinient ; to bury. 

What commandiueiit had the Jews for the cere- 
mony of odours used about the bodies of the dead, 
aft<u‘ which (‘u.'ttoin notwithstanding our Lord was 
contented that liis own most precious blood should 
be intombedf J looker. 

Is’t night's predoininaiice or the day’s shame. 
That darkness does the face of earth intoinb ? 

Shakspeare. 

INTO'NATls, a. Eat. iV/fmiry. To thunder 
INTONATION, n.s. Er. intonatiouy from 
intonate. The act of tliundering. 

Intonation, in music, is the action of sound- 
ing the notes in the scale with the voice, or any 
other given order of musical tones. Intonation 
may be either true or fake, either too high or too 
low, either too sharp or too flat; and then into- 
nation, attended with an epithet, must be under- 
stood concerning the manner of performing thi* 
notes. In executing an air, to form the sounds, 
and preserve tlie intervals as they are marked 
with justness and accuracy, is no inconsiderable 
difficulty, and scarcely yiracticable, but by the 
assistance of the common idea, to wliich, as to 
their ultimate test, these sounds and intervals 
must be referred : these common ideas are those 
of the key, and the mode in which the performer 
is engaged. We feel more difficulty in our in- 
tonation of such intervals as are greater or less 
than those of the diatonic order ; because, in the 
first case, the vocal organs are modified by gra- 
dations too large; or too complex in the second. 

INTONE/, V. n. Er. intotmer, from Lat. intonOj 
or rather from tone. To make a slow protracted 
noise. 

So swells each wind-pipe ; ass inUmes to ass 
Harmonic twang. Pope's Duncutd. 

INTORT', V. a. • Lat. intortus. To twist; to 
wreath ; to wring. 

I'he brain is a congeries of glands, that separate 
the finer parts of the blood, called animal spirits : 
and a gland is nothing but a canal variously inlorted 
and woundup together. Arbufhnot , 

With revcrc.nt hand the king presents the gold ; 
Which round the intorled horns the gilder rolled. 

Pope. 
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INTOX'ICATE, u. «. > Ital. tossicare ; 
Intoxica'tion, /*. 5 . Sin and toxicum. To 
inebriate or make drunk : a state of druivkenness. 

That king, being in amity with him, did so burn 
in hatred towards him, as to drink of the lees and 
dregs of I’erkin’s intoxication, wlio was every where 
else detected. Bacon. 

riie more a maii drinketh of the world, the more 
it intoxicaleth ; and age doth [)rofit rather in the 
powers of understanding, than in the virtues of the 
will and affections. Id. 

As with new wine mto.vicatcd both, 

They swim in mirth, and fancy that they feel 
Divinity within them breeding wings. 

Wherewith to scorn the earth. Milton. 

Others, after having done line things, yet spoil 
them by endeavouring to make them better ; and are 
so intoxicated with an earnest desire of being above 
all others, that they sulfer themselves to he deceived. 

Drydcn DaJ cciinoy. 

King was a name too proud for man to wear 
With modesty and meekness, and the crown, 

So dazzling in their eyes who set it on. 

Was sure to’ into.iicufe the brows it Ijound. 

Coicper's Task. 

At which luy soul aches to think. 
Intoxicated with Eternity ! liifcon. Coin, 

Intoxication, or Drunkenness. The ancient 
Lacedemonians used to make their slaves drunk 
to give their children an aversion and horror for 
the vice. The Indians liold drunkenness a 
s})ecies of madness ; and, in their language, the 
same term that signifies drunkard, signilics also 
a. mad person. 

Drunkenness, by the English law, is con- 
sidered as an aggravation rather than an excuse 
for any criminal behaviour. ‘A drunkard,’ says 
Sir Edward (’oke, ‘who is voluutarius daemon, 
has no privilege thereby ; but whatsoever he 
doth, his drunkenness doth aggravate it: nam 
oiiine crimen ebrietas ct inceridit et detergit.’ In 
Greece, a law of Pittacus enacted, ‘that he who 
committed a crime when drunk should receive 
a double punishment ; one for the crime itself, 
and the other for the ebriety which prom])led 
him to commit it. The Roman law indeed made 
great allowances for this vice; per vinum delajisis 
capitalis poena remittitur. But the law of f'ligland, 
considering how easy it is to counterfeit this ex- 
cuse, and how weak an excuse it is, though real, 
will not suffer any man thus to privilege one 
crime by another. For the offence of drunken- 
ness a man maybe punished in the ecclesiastical 
court, as well as by justices of peace by statute. 
And by 4 Jac. I. c. 5, and 21 Jac. I. c. 7, if 
any person shall be convicted of drunkenness by 
a justice, oath of one witness, &c., he shall for- 
feit 5.^. for the first offence, to be levied by dis- 
tress and sale of bis goods ; and, for want of a 
distress, shall sit in the stocks six hours : and, 
for the second offence, he is to be bound with 
two sureties in £10 each, to be of good behaviour, 
or to be committed. And he who is guilty of 
any crime, through his own voluntary drunken- 
ness, shall be punished for it as if he had been 
sober. It has been held that drunkenness is a 
sufficient cause to remove a magistrate : and the 
prosecution for this offence, by the statute of 4 
Jac. I. c. .5, was to be, and still may be, before 
justices of peace in their sessions by way of in- 
‘^ictment, &c. Equity will not relieve against a 


bond, &c., given by a man when drunk, unless 
the drunkenness is occasioned through the 
management or contrivance of him to whom 
the bond is given, 

INTRACTABLE, ac^'. \ Fr. intraitablc ; 
Intract'abit.ness, n. s. > Latin, intractahilis. 
Intract'ably, at/i;. J Ungovernable ; fu- 
rious ; not to be led or restrained : obstinacy ; 
perverseness. 

To love them who love us is so natural a passion, 
that even the most intractable tempers obey its force. 

Bogers. 

By wliat means serpents, and other noxious and 
more intractable kinds, as w'ell as the more innocent 
and useful, got together. Woodward. 

INTRANt^lJI I/LITY, n. s. In and tranquil- 
lity. Unquietness ; want of rest. 

Jactations were used for amusement, and allay in 
constant pains, and to relieve that intranqnillitif 
which makes men impatient of lying in their beds. 

Temple. 

INTRAN'SITIV’E, adj. Lat. intransitivus. In 
grammar. A verb intransitive is that which sig- 
nifies an action not conceived as having an effect 
upon any object; as, curro, I run. — (darke’s 
Latin Grammar. 

I NTRANS MUTABLE, adj. In and trans- 
mutable. Unchangeable to any other substance. 

Some of the most experienced chemists do affirm 
quicksilver to l)e inlransmutable, and therefore call it 
lupior aUernus. Hup on the Creation. 

1 NT' R EAST RE, t;. a. In and treasure. Tf» 
lay Up as in a treasury. 

'I here is a history in all men's lives 
Eiguring tlic nature of the times deceased ; 

The wliich observed, a man may prophesy, 

With a near aim, of the main chance of things 
As yet not come to life, whicli in their seeds 
And weak beginnings he i)iirrtisnred. Shakspeare. 

INTRENCTE, n.a. ik v.n. 

Intrf.nch'ant, adj. 

Intrench'ment, n. s. 5 croacli ; to break 

with hollows ; to fortify with a trench, whicli is 
called intrcnchiucnt. Sec Enthenchment. This 
word (intrenchant), says Dr. Johnson, ‘ whicli 

is, I believe, found only in Shakspearc, is thus 
explained : the intrenchant air means the air 
which suddenly encroaches and closes upon the 
space left by any body which had passed tlirough 

it. — Ilanraer. I believe Shakspeare intended 
rather to express the idea of indivisibility or in- 
vulnerablencss, and derived intrenchant from in 
privative, and trencher to cut ; intrenchant is in- 
deed, properly, not cutting, rather than not to be 
cut ; but this is not the only instance in whicli 
Shakspeare confounds words of active and pas- 
sive signification.’ Not to be divided ; not to be 
wounded ; indivisible. 

As easy mayest thou the intrenchant air 
With thy keen sword impress, as make me bleed. 

Shaksjiea re 

Darkened so, yet shone 
Above them all the archangel : but his face 
Deep seeds of thunder had intrencht/d, and care 
Sat on his faded cheek, but under brows 
Of dauntless courage and considerate pride 
Boasting revenge. Milton.^ 

Little I desire my sceptre should intrench on Ciod s 
sovereignty, which is the only king of men s con- 
sciences. hb/g CharLet. 


- Fr. in Irene her. 

% nr en- 
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Intrenchment, in the military art, is any work 
that fortifies a post against an enemy. It is gene- 
rally used for a ditch or trencii with a parapet. In- 
trenchments are sometimes made of fascines with 
earth thrown overth»nn,of gabions, hogsheads, or 
bags filled with earth, to cover the men from the 
enemy’s fire. 

INTRKP'ID, ^ I’r. intrepiik ; Lat. m 
Intuepid'ity, n. s. J-and trepidus. Fearless ; 
IntreFjdly, ) brave ; daring : courage; 

boldness. 

I could not sufficiently vvundt^r at the intrepiditii of 
these diminutive mortals, who tluist venture to walk 
upon my body, without trembling. Gullivir. 

He takes the globe for the scene ; he launches for- 
ward viLrepidhj, like one to whom no place is new. 

Pope. 

iVrgyle 

Calm and intrepid in the very throat 
Of sulphurous war, on 'I'enier’s dreadful field. 

T/iotnson. 

INTRICATE, od;. t. (/.'V Fr. intrifiue ; 

In'i uicACY, 7/. .<5. f Eat, intrifutns. 

TnTiiicately, 7r/i;. i That which 

lNTnrrATE?i i_ss, 71. i. ^ hirnlers or en- 

tangles, per[)lexes, or oltscnres : intricacy i.s a 
complication of facts or notions which obscure a 
subject: intricately, in an involved or confused 
manner. The meaning of these words is from 
trica?, hairs or feathers, which hinder chickens 
from running. 

Much of that we are to speak may seem to a n\nn- 
fier perhaps tedious, perhaps obscure, dark and intii- 
cate. Uoitker. 

He found such intrienteness, that he could see no 
way to lead him out of the ma/e. Sidney. 

That variety of factions into which arc .so in- 
ijicaleli^ engaged, gave occasion to this discourse. 

Sir if I . 

The part of Ulysses in Homer’s Odyssey is much 
admired by Aristotle, as perplexing tliat fable with 
very agreeable plots and intriraeies, by the many ad- 
ventures in his voyage,, and the subtilty of his beha- 
viour. Addison. 

His style was fit to convey the mo.st intrirute busi- 
ness to the understanding willi the utmost ch;arness. 

Jd. 

The ways of Heaven are dark and intriente, 
Puzzled in mazes, and perplexed with errors. 

Addison's Cato. 

Conti iv, nice intrirute, expressed with case. 
Where unassisted sight no beauty .sees. 

Coirper. Retirement. 

INTRIGI dE', n.s. Sl V.71. I Yx.iiitripiic. A 
Intrk/uer, 7t. s. I plot; ;i transac- 

Intkig'uingly, (idv. | tion or affair of 
love, in which many are engaged ; intricacy ; 
the complication, or artful involution of a tale 
or poem. Intriguer, one who bu.sics himself in 
private transactions, or pursues women. 

1 desire that intriguers will not make a pimp of 
my lion, and convey their thoughts to one another. 

Addison. 

A.s cau5ies are the beginning of the action, the 
opposite designs against thab of the hero are the 
middle of it, and form that difficulty or intrigue 
which makes up the greatest part of the poem. Pope. 

I’he hero of a comedy is represented victorious in 
Sill his intrigues. Swift. 

Now love is dwindled to intrigue, 

And marriage grown a money league. Id. 
Are we not continually inform* d that the author 
unravels the web of his intrigue, or breaks the thread 
of his narration ? Canning. 


INTRTN'SICAL, adj.^ Lat. intro, in, xecus. 
Intiiin'sicat.ly, adv. Internal ; solid ; sub- 

Intrin'sic, (idj. ^ stantial ; intimate ; 
Intuin'secate, ndj. } not depending on. ac- 
cident or collateral circumstances, but fixed in 
the nature of the thing. Intrinsicate, perplexed : 
not in use. 

Such smiling rogues .is these, 
lake rats, oft hiti^ the holy cords in twain, 
d’oo intrinsecutr to unloose. 

Shulispeare. King Lear. 

Intrinsielc goodness consists in accordance, and sin 
in contrariety to the .secret will of God, as well asAo 
his revealed. Hammond' s Fundamentals. 

The dillcrence between worth and merit, strictly 
taken ; that is, a man’s intrinsiek: this, his current 
value. Grew. 

A lye is a thing absolutely and intrinsecaUy e\i\. 

South. 

Every one of his pieces is an ingot of gold, intrin- 
srcnlhi and solidly valuable. Prior. 

His fame, lik<; gold, the more 'tis tried, 

The more shall its iairinsick'worili proclaim. 

Id. 

He falls into intrinsecal society with Sir John 
Graham, wlio dissuaded him from marriage. 

IVolton. 

'Phe near and intrinsecal , and convincing argu- 
ment of the being of God, is from human nature, 
itself. Henileif. 

If once bereaved of motion, matter cannot of itself 
ac(piire it again ; nor till it be tlirust by some other 
body from without, or inlrinserally moved by an im- 
material self-active substance that can pervade it. 

Id. 

] NTRODI.^CE', 7’. J.at. infroduco, in- 

Entrodl'cer, 7Z..9. t troducfio. To condujct 

IxTRODi’c'TroN, 7/. .9. E or ushcF into a place ; 

I.NTRODi’c'TJVF, r/r//. i to bring into notice; 

Introdiu Tory, odj J io produce; to bring 
into writing or discourse. Introducer, one who 
conducts another to a place or person, or brings 
him into notice : introduction, the act of intro- 
ducing ; the preface to a book ; the exordium of 
a discourse : introductivc, introductory, servkig 
as a means to something else. 

'Phils maketh he his introdnetinn 
'Po bringen folk to hir de.struetion. 

Chancer. The Chanones Yemannes Tale. 

The ini rodnetian of noble inventions seems to hold 
by far the most excellent place among all human 
actions. Bacon. 

'Phis vulgar error whosoever is able to reclaim, he 
.shall introdure a new way of cure, preserving by 
theory as well as practice. 

Browne's Vulgar Errours. 

This introductory discourse itself is to be but an 
essay, not a liook. Boyle. 

JNIathernaticians of advanced speculations m.iv 
have other ways to introduce into their minds ideas 
of infinity. Locke. 

The truth of Christ crucified, is the Christian’s 
philosophy, and a good life is the (’hristian’s logick 
that great instrumental introductivc art, that mus‘ 
guide the mind into the former. South. 

It is commonly charged upon the army; that the 
beastly vice of drinking to excess hath been lately, 
from their example, restored among us ; but who- 
ever the intr/)du(frs were, they have succeeded, to a 
miracle, Snift. 

Here the twelfth Canto of our introduction 
Ends. When the body of the book’s begun, 

You’ll find it of a different construction. 
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From what some people say ’twill be when done, 
The plan’s at pres<;nt simply in eoncoclion. 

lUfron. Don Juan. 

INTROGRF.S'SION, n. i-. Fat. infrogressb. 
Kntrance ; the net oT enterire^. 

INTROM IS'^SION, n. s. J^at. infromissio. 
The act of sending in. 

If sight he caused by inlronussion , or receiving in 
the form of that which is seen, contrary species or 
forms shall he received confusedly together, whhdi 
Aristotle shews to be absurd. Peacham. 

/Vll the reason that 1 could ever hear alledged by 
the chief factors for a general iniromission of all 
sects and persuasions into our communion, is, that 
those- who st.'parate from us are stiff and obstinate, 
and will not submit to the rules of our church, and 
that thend’ore they should be taken away. South. 

In the Scotch law. The act of intermed- 
dling with another’s cfifccts : «is, he shall he 
brought to an account for his intromissions with 
such an estate. 

INTUOINUT', u. a. mtromitto. To send 

in; to let in; to admit; to allow to enter; to be 
the inediuin l)y which any thing enters. 

Cl lass in the window intromil.s light without cold 
to those in th(' room. Holder. 

Tinged bodies and li(iuors relleet some sorts of 
rays, and intvoniii or transmit other sorts. Newton. 

IISTIIOSI* h'AdT', y;. (/. Lai, introspeclns. To 
lake a view of the inside. 

INTROSl’FXmON, tt. s. From introspect. 
A view of tlie inside. 

riie actings of the mind or imagination itself, by 
way of reflection or introspection of themselves, are 
discernible by man. Hale. 

1 NTR( )V l-y NIE NT, adj. I At . intro and venio. 
Faltering; coming in. 

.Scarce any condition which is not exhausted and 
ohsciired, from the eominixture of introvenieot. na- 
tions, either by eommeree or conquest. Browne. 

TNTRUDiy, v.n.k. v.a. ^ IT. inhiision ; 

li< TUu'oEK, n. .s, ^’Lat. inlrudo. To 

l^sT^vIjTIO^, 7t. .s. ) come in as an un- 

welcome guest without invitation or |)ermis- 
sion ; to encroach ; to force in or inh- : inlrtider, 
an unwcdcome visitor; an impertinent, oflicious 
lellow : intrusion, encroachment on any person 
or in any place ; uncalled undertaking. 

Fet no man beguile you of your reward, in a 
voluntary humility, and worshipping of angels, in- 
n uding into those things which lie hath not .seen by 
his fleshly mind. Col. ii. Itt. 

1 think myself in better plight for a lender than 
you are, the which hatli something emboldened me 
*0 this unseasoned intrusion : for they say, if money 
go before, all ways do lie open. Sluikspeare. 

I nn«anneily intruder as thou art ! Id. 

’Illy years want wit, thy wit wants edge 

And manners to hUrude where 1 am graced. Id. 

They were but, intruders upon the possession, 
<iuring th (3 minority of the heir : they knew those 
lands were the rightful inheritance of that young 
^ildy. Du vies on Ireland. 

Frogs, lice, and flie.s, must all this palace fill 

With loathed intrusion. Milton s Paradise Lost. 

Many excellent strains have lieen jostled off by 
the intrusions of poetical fictions. Browne. 

Will you, a bold inirnder, never learn 

To know your basket, and your brea<l discern ? 

D ridden. 


'I'he separation or the parts ol one body, upon 
the intrusion of another, and the change from rest to 
motion upon impulse, and the like, seem U> havo 
.some connection. / orke, 

Ihe.lewish religion was yet in possession ; and 
therefore that this might so enter, as not to imnido, 
it was to bring its warrant from the same iiand of 
omiiipotenee. South. 

Forgive me fair one, if ofhclous frunidship 
Intrudes on your repose, and comes thus late 
To gn'ct you with tlie tidings of success. Rowe. 

How's this, my son ? \N’liy lliis intrusion t 
Were not my orders that 1 should be private? 

Jd<l Ison's Cato. 

It will be said, I handle an art no way suitalilo 
either to my employment or fortune, and so stand 
ehargc.d with intrusion and impel timuiey. ll'otton. 

Let me shake off the iiitrusire cares of day, 
And lay the meddly senses all aside. 'riounson. 

Rut if perehanee on sonic dull drizzling day, 

A thought intrude that says or seems to say. 

Cotrjier. Hope. 

'I’here is a pleasure in the pathless woods, 

Tliere is a rapture on the lonely shore, 

'I’here is .-society where none intrudes, 
by the deep sea, and music in its roar. 

Bpron. Childe Harold. 

INTJMJST', V. a. In and trust. To treat 
will) conlidciicc ; to charge with any secret com- 
mission, or thing of value; as, we intrust ano- 
ther with something; or we intrust something to 
another. 

II is majesty had a solicitous can; for the payment 
of his rlebts ; though in such a manner, that none 
of the duke’s olheers were t/it rusted, with the know- 
ledge of it. Clarendon. 

Receive my counsel, and secundy move ; 

. Intrust thy fortune to the powers ahovij. Drpden. 

Are not the lives of those, who draw the sword 
In Rome’s dcfenca.', hi /rusted, to our care ? Addison.* 

Is duty a mere sport, or an employ? 

Life an intrusted talent, or a toy ? 

Coti'per. Retirement . 

JNTIJITTON, r?. s. \ Fr. iniuiflf; Lat. m- 

IntoTtivi , m/;’. ^ furor,, intuilns ; ItaLfa- 

IntuTi I VF:t.Y, J f/uTiu. The act of sea*- 

iiiginto; the insight into anything; obtaining 
knowledge not by deduct icn of reason, but 
instantaneously from the ideas which are ibs 
object: intuitive, seeing, r.s o|)posed to be- 
lieving; naviiig the power of discovering triuh 
witliout reas_/.iing : intuitively, in a manner im- 
plying insbi'u perecjition of the subject proposed. 

The rule of ghostly or immaterial natures, a,> 
spirits and angids, is their intuitire intellei'tiial judg- 
ment, eoiieering the amiable beauty and high good 
ness of that object, which, with unspeakable joy and 
delight, doth set them oil work. Hooker. 

Faith, beginning here with a weak apprehension 
of things not seen, endeth with the intuitive vision of 
(lod in the world to come. Id- 

d'he soul receives 

Discursive or intuitire. ^^ilto7^. 

All knowledge of causes is deductive ; for we know 
none hy simple intuition, hut through the mediation 
of their effects ; for the casualty itself is insensible. 

GluJividr. 

He that single virtues did survey, 

By intuition in his own large breast- Drpden. 
Tinmediate perception of the agreement and dis- 
agreement of two ideas is when, by comparing them 
together in our minds, w'e see their agreement or dis- 
agreement ; ibis therefore is called mrni/ii cknowledgoy 

Locke. 

II 


VoL. xir. 
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Lofty flights of thought, and almost intuitive per- 
ception of abstruse notions, or exalted discoveries of 
mathematical theorems, we sometimes see existent in 
one person. Benileq. 

INTU M ES'C l^NCE, s. ^ l'>. intumfscrncc : 

1 ntumes '(' kncv . 3 Lat. intumesco. 

Swell; tumor; the act or state of swelling. 

According to the temper of the terreous parts at 
the bottom, as they are more hardly or easily moved, 
they variously begin, continue, or mid tlu'ir tnliDiirs- 
cemvV.s. Bnui'Tu'. 

I'his subterranean heat causes a great rarefaction 
and intunicsct'ncc of the water of the abyss, putting it 
into very great commotions, and occasions an eartli- 
quake. WtunUnirii. 

INTIIRC.ES'CRNCK, n. s. Lat. m and fur- 
f:;csa). Swelling ; the act or state of swelling. 

Not by attenuation of tlie iippm- pait of the sea, 
but iiitnrircsccncics caused liist*at tlu* bottom, and 
carrying the upper part of it lieforc them. Ihou ne. 

INTUSF/,n. 6 *. I .at. inliciu!^. Bruise. 

She (lid s(rar(‘li the sv\ t iling hruze, 

And having searched the iutusc deep, 

She bound it with her scarf. S/'citM*/*. 

INTWTNF/, r. a. In and twine. T(j twist, or 
wreath together. 

'I’his oj)inioii, tliovigh fa!^(‘, Y(‘t inticittcd with a 
true, that the souls of men do never perish, abated 
the fear of death in tlu'in. Hofhrr, 

To be inserted by being wretithcd or twisted. 

The vest and vt'il divine. 

Which wandering foliage and rich tlouais 'mtninr. 

Dnitlen. 

IN Vh\DE', r. a. ^ Eat. invado. To go in, or 
Inva'deu, ?2. 5. fiiito; to make hostile cn- 

Inva'sion, n. s. f traiiee; to attack or as'^ault; 

InvaNive, adj. ) to violate by the first ael of 
aggression : invader, one who enters with hos- 
tility; an assailant, cncroacher, or intruder: in- 
vasion, hostile (.m trance : invasive, op[)Ose<l to 
defensive. 

We made an iniasion upon the Chcrethites. 

1 S(iin. XXX. 

d’here shall be sedition among men, and huv/umg 
one another; they shall not regard their kines. 

2 Kyiras. 

d'he thiefe 

Lay sleeping soundly in the bushes shade. 

Whom Coridon liirn eounseld to invade 

Now all unwares, and tak(‘ the spoyle away. 

Spenser. Faerie Qfueiu'. 

Should he invade any part of tiieir country, he 
•would soon see that nation up in arms. hmdies. 

Thou thinkest 'tis inueh, that this contentions 
storm 

Invades us to the skin ; so ’tis to thee ; 

But, where the greater malady is fixed, 

7'he lesser is scarce felt. Shaksjmire. Kin<) Lear. 

The lueath of Scotland the Spaniards coiiid not 
endure ; neither durst they, as invaders, land in Ire- 
land. Bacon. 

d'hat knowledge, like the coal from the altar, 
serves only to embroil and eonsume the sacrilegious 
invaders. Deeap aj Fielii. 

The substance was formerly comprised in that un- 
compounded style, but afterwards prudently enlarged 
for the repelling and preventing heretical invaders. 

Hammond. 

W'ere he lost, the naked empire 
V\’'onld he a prey exposed to all invaders. 

Denham's Sophy. 


I'heir piety 

In sharp contest of battle found no aid 
Against ittvaders. Milton* s l^aradise Lost, 

With dangerous expedition they invade 
Heaven, whose high walls fear no assault. 

Id. 

When force invades the gift of nature, life. 

The eldest law of nature bids defend. Dryden. 

1 must come closer to my purpostg and not make 
more miv/s/rc wars abroad, w hen, lik(^ Hannibal, 1 am 
called hack to the, defence of my country. Id. 

d'lie nations of the’ Aiisonian shore 
Shall hear the dreadful rumour from afar. 

Of armed invashm, and embrace the war. 

Id. Alneid. 

W illiam the (’on(]ueror invaded England almut the 
year lObO, which means this ; that taking the dura 
tion from our Saviour’s time ’till now, for one entire' 
length of time, it shews at w hat distance this hiiv/.s/e// 
was from fiie two extremes. Loeke. 

Reason linds a secret grief and remorse from (!verv 
invasion lliat sin makes upon innoet'iiee, and thal 
must render tlie .Hrst eiitianei' and admission of slii 
uneasy. South. 

Secure, by ^Vblli^m’s enre, let Britain stand ; 

Nor dread the bold invader's hand. \*riov. 

What demonstrates the plague to lie (mdi'mial to 
I'gypt, is its iutv/.sh'// and going oil’ at certain seasons 

I rhathuoL 

Let other monarehs with invasive baniL, 

Lessen their peojile, ami evt('nd their lands; 

By gasping nations hated ami obeyed. 

Lords of tlic desalts that their swoids had made. 

Id. 

Mstoem and judgment witli strong fancy join, 
d'o call the fair invader in ; 

■Mv darling favouviti' inclination, too. 

All, all conspiring with the foe. CranvlUe- 

'1 li(! rouiitry about. Attica was the most liarren of 
any in (iiccet'. througli which means it happened 
that the natives were never expelled by tlie fury ol 
invaders. Siiifi. 

IvnoweU Ihou not yet, wlu'ii love invades the soul 
d’hat all her faeulties receive her chains. 

Dr, Jttlinson's Irene. 

It is tlu.M-efore idle to say that it is not in truth 
and in fact a foreign invasion. Canninf/s Speeches. 

1 iN VALES'CKNC E, n. s. Lat. invalesco. 

Strength ; health : force. 

INVb\l/Jl), or/y. -x I'r. invfdidc ; Lat. in 
Tnv ae'idate, V. a. ( and vididus. \V eak;wit]i- 
Invaijue', 72...S. ^ out Weight or cogency 

Inv alii/ii v, ji. s. 3 Invalidate, to deprive of 
force or elTicacy. Invalide, one disabled by 
sickness or injury. Invalidity, vveakne.s.s ; want 
of strength, bodily or mental. 

But this I urg(!. 

Admitting motion in the heavi'US, to shew 
Java lid, that which thee to doubt it moved. 

Mi/ ton. 

'I’o invalidate such a eonsecpienre, some things 
might be speciously enough alledged. Boyle. 

He ordi.'red, that none who could work should he 
idle, and that none who could not work by *age, sick- 
ness, or invalidity, should want. Temple. 

'I’cll a man, passionately in love, that be is jillid. 
bring a score of witnesses of the lalsehood ol hi^' 
mistress, and it is ten to one but three kind words ol 
her’s shajl invalidate all their testimonies. Loclu‘. 
What beggar in the invalides, 

With lameness broke, with blindness smitten. 
Wished ever decently to die? Prior. 

INVAL'UABLE, adj. In and valuable. 
cious above estimation ; inestimable. 
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The faith produced by terrour would not be so free 
an act as it ought, to whicli are annexed all the glo- 
ious and invaluable privileges of believing. 

Atlerburij. 


INVA'RIABLF;, adj. ^ Lut. in and var/ws. 
Inva'riablf-nf.ss, > Unchangeable ; ini- 

Inva'iiiably, aJu. 3 mutable : con.stantly. 

being not able to design times by days, months, 
or years, they thought best to determine these alte- 
liitlons by some, known and invuriahle signs, and such 
did they conceive the rising and setting of the ^i^ .1 


stars. liraivne. 

I'he rule of good and (wil would not appear uni- 
form and invariable, but different, according to inerrs 
different complexions and inelie.ations. AHerbura. 

He who steers his course invariabiu by tliis rule, 
takes tlie surest way to make all men praise him. hi. 

1 N\^KC'Tl\'F, n.s. is. adj.'\ Lat. inrr.fior. 
Invkc'tivei Y, adu. (^To inveigh is to 

Invf.kui, 1 ?. ?z. gutter censure or 

In vEK.ibr.R, 77. .S'. J reproach, used 

with against and (it. Invective, a (;ensurc 
in speech or writing. Invectivcdy, satirically; 
allusively. Inveigher, a railer or scorner. 
d’hus most /'/?’('(•/ MV’/ 1 / he pim'coth through 
The body of the country, city, court. 

'N ea, and of tliis our life ; swearing that we 
Aremer(^ iisurpms, tyrants. Slinksprine. 

Chisting off respi'ct. he fell to bitter inveelives 
ihe French king. Bm llenni I II. 


Whilst we ('ondemn others, we. may indeed be in 
tlio wrong ; and thmi all the inrerlirrs wc niak(* at 
tlieir supposed errours fall back with a rebounded 
foice upon our own real ones. J)eca}i of hivln. 
r.et him rail on : let his in reel i re mui-^o 
Have four and twenty letters to abuse. 

Druden. 

1 cannot blame him for inrvighin;r so sharply 
the vices of the clergy in his age. Id. 

One of these inrcie;ftrrx aijainsl mercury, in si'veii 
weeks, could not cure one small lierpes in the face. 

ir/st'j/mn. 


I N F, r( i L hi, V. a. ^ Fr. avcu^/cry ('uavciif^Icr. 

Tnveh/i.eii, n.$. ii —Skinner and .lunius. 
Italian i/iiu^gliarc. — Minsheii. To persuade t<f 
something liad or hurtful; to 'wbceilb'; to al- 
hire ; to scduec. Inveigler, a siMlucer to ill. 

being presented to tluMunperor for ids adniiiable 
beauty, the prince clapt him up as his //Mv/g/cr. 

.Sunr/i/.s'. 

Achilles hath i/nrig/cd his fool from him. 

Shahspearc. 

Vet have lh(;y many baits and guileful sptdis, 
fo inveiirle and invite the’ unwary sense 
tit them tJiat pass unvveeting by the w'ay. IMilton. 
both right able 

d'o’ inveigle <in(l draw in the rabble. 

JIudibras. 

I’he inveigling a woman, before she is conu' to 
years of discretion, should be as criminrd as the se- 
ducing of her before she is ten years old. 

Spec talar. 

INVEGES (Augustin), a celebrated Jesuit and 
hi.slorian, a native of Siacea, in Sicily, was bom 
in 159,5. lie quitted the Jesuit’s society after 
teaching philosophy and theology, and devoted 
Jhmself to the composition of history. He died 
't Palermo in 1077. His works are. The His- 
tory of Palermo, 3 vols. folio ; Ili.story ot the 
d erre.strial Paradise, 4to. ; La Cartagine Sici- 
4to. ; and the History of Caacamo. fn the 


last work he mentions the Sicilian vespers as de- 
serving the applause of all liistorians. 


INVENT', c.e. 

Inven'ter, n.s. 

Invf.n'tiox, n. s. 

Lnven'tivf, adj. 

In vfn'tor, 77. s. 

In VENTO'lUA LEY, (idv. 

In'ventorv, 71. s. Ik n. a. 

Inven'i rii.ss, 71. s 
the person who tlius acts is an inventcr, inventor, 
or ii.ventiess. inventory, a catalogue of goods ; 
to place in a cntah/guc. liiventorially, after the 
manner of an inventory. 


J 


French invenh r ; 
Lat. mvenio, inh n- 
torium. To come 
[ upon ; to discover; 
f to produce sorno- 
thing not made be- 
fore ; to forge ; 
feign ; to meet witli: 


Woe to them that invent to themselves instruments 
of muslek. Amos. 

'I'he. well and groiinde of the lirste invencion 
To kiiowt.', the oitf)graj)hie we must derive. 

Citaiievr. llic Remedie of hove. 
For my dcvocioii and my hole cutout 
IV'as gevyu to pleasuic, sucli as 1 did invent 
Nowe I iv'peiit, tlieivfore my neeligmiee to Uod, 
Who h.'Uhe me cone.-u i with Ijis dyvyn rod. 

it. Caveialislfs Metrical I isimn’, 

I low vainly then do ydic; wits invent. 

'I’hat beautie is nought else but. mixture made 
Of colour.s faire, and goodly temp’iaiuc.mt 
Of pure comole.Kioiis that shall (piickly fadtu 

Spenser's Iluinncs. 

'I'he substance of the service of Ood, so far forth 
as it hath in it any thing more than the law of ri'a 
son <l()fh teach, may not, be invenleil of meu, i>uf 
must be retc-ived fiom (iod binisclf. IJooJo'r 

We hear our bloodv cousins, not coidV'Ssing 
I hci: cruel ])aniei(le, lilliug their heari’rs 
W itli st ra uge inreotian. Shii/isjn’td e . Maeheth. 

la this iqishot, pur])os(; niislook, 

Falh'ii cm llie inn ittra'A heads. Shahspearc. 
i would inreni as bilt(‘r scpk lung tei’uis, 

W'ith full as many signs of d-'ailly hale, 

As lc*an-fa('ed envy in Iter lo.itliso’iie i a\i'. Lt. 

{. foil ml, 

Ft>rsooth, an ittventi>nt, tiuis inijunling, 
d'lu! .several parc'el.s ol his j)la1e. SlnihsjH’ore . 

d’o divide i/ivenloriallu, vvouhl di.e/.y the arithmeli-'k 
of memoiv. hi- UamUi. 

I will gi\(J out divers .seheduh’s of my j)c::iuty ii 
shall be inx^entoi ied , and every p.irliele. ami uteiisd 
I a bed led. Shahspctire . 

^Ve have the statue of vour ('olumbus, dial dis- 
covered the W ('St Indies, also the. i?ivr)Uar lA ships; 
your iMoiik, that was the iin'cnlar of ordnauct', and 
of gunpowder. Baron. 

W ho('’er looks. 

For themselves dan' not go, o'er Cdn'ripslde books. 
Shall lind tln'ir waidrobt^'s iinealaep. Donne. 

His eves (h'Ljv sunken b('en 
With often thoughts, ami nevi'r slacked inteidion : 
\'et he th(.‘ fount of speedy apjuehension , 

Father of wit, the uc-ll of arts, and <|ulck invention. 

Fletcher's Rnrpic Island. 
Studious tlu'.y apjx'ar 
Of arts that jxdisii life ; iarenlitrs rare, 
Unmindful of tiit'ir n)aker. 

Milhni's Paradise l.:ist. 

IVe mnv invent 

With what ^nor(^ fon'ibh; we may oHeml 
Our enemies. 

The garden, a place not fairer in natural (una- 
ments than artilicial inventions. • l^tdnerj. 

by improving what was writ belore, 

Invention labours less, but judgment more. 

itoseonnnan 

H 2 
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lleiK IS a strange figure niit'ntrd, against the plain 
MiiStt of the words. SullimjJieet. 

At last divine Cecilia came, 

Inventress of the voeal frame. 

l)ru<i(‘n- Alexander's Feast. 

That inventive head 

Iler fatal image from the temple drew, 

'I'he sleeping guardians of the castle slew. 

Dryden . 

Invention is a kind of muse, which, being pos- 
sessed of the other advantages common to her sisters, 
and being warmed by tlie fire of Apollo, is raised 
higher than the rest. Id. 

As a translator, he was just ; as an inventer, he 
was rich. darlh. 

In Persia the claugliters of Kve are reckoned in 
the inventory of ihmr goods and chatties ; and it is 
usual, when a man sells a bale of silk, to loss half a 
dozen women into the bargain. Addison. 

VVliy are these positions charged upon me as their 
sole autlior and inrentor, and the reader led into a 
l^elicf, that they were never before maintained by any 
person of viitue I Atu-rhuri/. 

.The ('hief excellence of Virgil is judgment, of 
llomt'r is invention. P»i>i'. 

Necessity may be the mother of lucrative ///urnthtn, 
but it is the death of poetical invention. 

Sheiistone's Detnehed ThomjlUs. 

Sure my invention must bo down at Zero, 

And I grown one of many ‘ wuotlen spoons’ 

Of verse (the name with which we Cantabs please 
'I'o duh the last of honours in degrees). 

Byron. Don Juan. 

An Invemorv, in law, is a catalogue made 
of all a deceased person’s goods and chattels, at 
the time of his doatii, with their value appraised 
by indifferent persons, whicli every executor or 
administrator is obliged to exhibit to the ordi- 
nary at such times as he shall appoint. Ify 21 
Hen. Vi II. c. v. executors and administrators 
are to deliver in upon oath, to the ordinary, in- 
dented inventories, one part of which is to re- 
main with tlie ordinary, and tlie other part with 
the executor or administrator ; this is recinircd 
for the benefit of the creditors and legatees, that 
the executor or administrator may not conceal 
any part of the personal estate from them. The 
statute ordains, that the inventory shall be ex- 
hibited w’itliin tlirec months after the person’s 
decease : yet it may be done afterwards ; for the 
ordinary may dispense with the time, and even 
with Its being ever exbibiteil, as in cases where 
the creditors are paid, and the will is executed. 

Tn the Briiisii army when any commissioned 
officer happens to die, or is killed on service, it 
is directed by the Articles of War, that the major 
of the regiment, or the officer doing the major’s 
duty in his absence, shall immediately secure all 
bis effects or equipage then in camp or quarters ; 
and shall, before the n(!xt regimental court-mar- 
tial, make an inventory tliereof, and forthwith 
transmit the same to the office of t’ne secretary at 
war, to the end that tln^ executors of such officer 
may, after paymerd of his regimental debts and 
quarters, and the expenses atteiiding his inter- 
ment, receive the overplus, if any be, to bis or 
their use. 

When any non-commissioned officeror private 
soldier happens to die, or is killed on si.rvicc, 
the then commanding officer of the troop or com- 


pany shall, in the prescncv* of iwo other com- 
missioned officers, take an account of whatever 
effects fie dies possessed of, above his regimental 
clothing, arms and accoutrements, and transmit 
the same to the office of the secretary at war. 
These effects are to be accounted for and paid 
to the representative of such deceased non-com- 
missioned officer or soldier; and in case any of 
the officers, so authorised to take care of tiui 
effects of deceased ofiicers and soldiers, should, 
before they have accoimted to their rejiresentn- 
tives fur tlic .same, have occasion to leave the 
regiment by preferment, or otherwise, tliey are 
ordered, before they be permitted to quit the 
same, to deposit in tlie hands of the commanding 
officer, or of the agent of the regiment, all tlie 
effects of sucli di'ceased non-commissioned offi- 
cers and soldiers, in order that the same may be 
secured for, and paid to, their respeetivo repre- 
sentatives. See Articles of War, si^ct. XJX. 

lN\MxRAUAV, or iNvenAUv, a royal iiorongh 
of .Seijtland, in a jiarisli of the same name, and 
capital of Argyllshire, pleasantly situated on a 
small buy formed by the junction of the Ary or 
Aoreidli with I.och l ym*, when' the latter is a 
mile broail, and sixty fathoms deep. Here is a 
castle, tlie principal seat of the dukes of Argyll. 
It is a modern buildimg of a quadrangular form, 
with a round tower at each corner ; and in the 
middle rises a sipiare one glazed on every side 
to give liglit to tlic staircase and galleries, which 
lias, from without, rather a heavy appearance. 
This castle is built of a coarse lapis ollaris, 
brouglit from the otlier side of Loch Tyne, of the 
same kind with that found in Norway, of whicli 
the king of Denmark’s palace is built. The 
jirincipal manufaiAures are linen, woolhm, iron, 
car'pmitry, Xc. The planting around Inverary is 
extensive beyond conception, and admirably 
variegated ; every crevice, glen, and mountain, 
<lis[)laymg taste. One of the hills rises imme- 
diately from the house a great height, in the 
form of a pyramid, and is clothed to the summit 
with a thick wood of vigorous ornamenta. trees, 
On this summit, duke Archibald built a Gothic 
tower, or observatory. Tlie ascenl by the road 
seems to be half a mile, and the perpendicular 
height about 800 feet. Inverary is forty-five 
miles north-west of (Glasgow, and seventy-five of 
Kd inburgh. 

I NVTxRKElTlIlNG, a royal borough of Fife- 
shire, on the north coast of the Frith of Forth. 
King William 1. granted its first charter, and 
extemled its libiTties considerably, which were 
renewed and confirmed by James VI. in 159d. 1 1 
has a yirovost, two bailies, dean of guild, trea- 
surer, and an unlimited number of counsellors, 
who continue for life. It joins with Queens- 
ferry, Culross, Stirling, and tJunfcrmlinc, in 
electing a member of parliament. In the time 
of David I. it became a royal residence. The 
Moubrays had large possessions in this town, 
which were forfeited in the reign of Robert IL 
The Franciscans and Dominicans had convents 
in it. To this harbour ships of war sometimes 
come from Leith roads, to avoid the winter 
storms ; and merchant ships from the Mediter- 
ranean formerb' used to perform quarantine here. 
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The harbour itself is a small bay, at the mouth of 
which, on tlie west side, lies a floating lazaretto, 
where the infected goods were received and air- 
ed under the inspection of a jiroper oflieer. At 
the head of the bay is a quay, and a narrow clian- 
iiel lias been cut further down to admit ships up 
lo it. It has a considerable trade in coals and 
other articles, it lies eighteep miles north-west 
of Kd inburgh. 

JISVERLOCllY Castle, an ancient castle 
near Fort William in Tnverness-sliire ; adorned 
with large towers, vvliich seem to liavc been the 
work of the English in the time of Edward 1., 
wlio laid large tines on the Scottish barons for 
the purpose of erecting castles. The largest of 
these is called Cumin’s Tower. *• Tlie castle now 
stands alone in aiieieiit inagnilieence, after hav- 
ing s.-eii the river Eochy, that formerly lilled its 
ditches, run in another course, and having out- 
lived all history, and all tradition of its own 
builder and age. It is a quadrangular building, 
with round towers at the angles, inea'^ii ring thirty 
yards every way within the walls. The lowers 
and ramparts are solidly built of stone and lime, 
nine feet thick at the bottom, and eight feet 
above. The towers arc not entire, nor are they 
all e([ually high. The western is the highest and 
largest, and does not seem to hav(‘ Vie'cn l(*.s.s tliaii 
fifty feet when entire: llie rampart b(*t\veeii 
them, from twenty-five to thirty. — fen or twelve 
yards without the wails tlie diteh lu'gins, which 
surrounded the castle, from thirty to forty feet 
broad. The whole building covers about IGOO 
yards; and within the outside of the ditch are 
7000 square yards, nearly one acre and a lialf 
English. — The wliole budding would require 
from .500 to GOO men to defend it. — From the 
name of the western tower, it is probable this 
castle was occiqned by the Cummings in tfie 
time of Edward I., aiul there is a tradition that 
this castle was (nice a royal residence, and that 
the famous league between Charles the (Jrcat of 
France, and Aehains king of Scots, had hei'U 
signed there on the part of the Scotch monarch/ 
A. I). 790. 

INV ERNESS-SMIRE, an important county 
of Scotland, bounded on the north by Ross-shire, 
on the east by tlie shires of Nairne, Murray, and 
Aberdeen ; on the south by those of lYrth and 
Argyll ; and on the west by the x\tlantic Ocean. 
Its extent from north to soutli is above flrty 
nules, from east to west about ninety-four. A 
^uvdW insulated district between Banfl' and 
Moray is also annexed lo it ; and some of the ile- 
hridcs arc politically attached to the county; i. o. 
Ilanis, North and South Uist, Benbecula, Sky, 
Carra, Eigg, and the smaller islets on the coast. 
The vale of Olenmorc-nahalahin extends through 
ibe centre of the county from east to west, 
having a chain of lakes, J-och Ness, Loch 
Cich, Loch Eochy, and an arm of the sea called 
Eocliiel, through' which is cutting the navigable 
canal, to unite the eastern and western oceans; 

each side of this extensive vale the surface is 
"'ihl, barren, and mountainous. J.och Ness, 
'vhieli is the largest of the lakes, is twenty-two 
iiiih's in length, and from one to Ivvo in breadth, 
general depth is llu or 120 fathoms; but 

iiome parts is 13.5 fathoms. 
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The hanks of the lakes, and the valleys, have 
many tracts of good arable land, and the county 
is every where intersected by numerous rapid 
currents, which unite and form rivers, the whole 
of them abounding with trout and salmon. On 
the borders are several extensive tracts of fir 
wood, the evident remains of large forests. 

The prineijial rivers are the Ness, the Lochy, 
tile Beauly, and the Spey ; those of note are 
the Findhorn, the Nairne, and the Nevis, all of 
which are fed by numerous smaller streams. Of 
these may bo mentioned the Foyers, noted for its 
tremendous cataract. Almost all tlic rivers have 
clear and rapid streams, and generally a rocky 
channel ; and tliose discharging into tlie Oermaii 
Ocean have longer courses than those wliieh run 
into the Atlantic. I’ure springs of water are 
everywhere found. Mineral springs are rare; 
hut sulphurous and chalybeate springs are found 
in various situations. The western shore is 
broken by numerous creeks and arms of the 
sea. 

Among the mountains, Bennevis, near I’ort 
William, is the most lofty elevation in (Great 
Britain, being 4370 feet above the level of the 
sea; the snminit is always covered with snow; 
a great part of it is composed oflieautiful brown 
porphyry, among whieli is found green porphyry 
mixed with quartz : the red granite found in 
this mountain is the most beautiful of any 
known. Thra’C are several other mountains ad- 
joining Bennevis, of nearly the same elevation. 

Agriculture is conducted, on the eastern side' 
')f the county, with as much skill, spirit, and 
success, as in any tract northward of the (iram- 
jiians. But in the interior, and on the western 
coast, it languishes under the obstructions of the 
soil and climate ; for along the whole of the 
western it is much more rainy than on tlie 
eastern side of the island; it is seldom fair 
weather there, w'itli a westtu’ly wind ; they do 
not therefore di'pend on saving their corn in the 
ojien air ; drying-houses are contrived, wlierc 
the slieaves hung single, each upon a peg, 
become fit in a few days, even of rain, to l)e 
built in a small slack, to make way on the pegs 
for the sheav(!s of anoth(‘r field. The crops, in 
a great degree m. certain, arc inadequate to the 
support of tlio people: tliey are, almost without 
exception, restricted to oats, with the liairy- 
bcarded husk, a light sm.ill kind of bear, and 
potatoe, which forms a great proportion of their 
vegetable diet, 'fhe principal employment of 
the fixriner is tlie management of black cattle 
and sh(‘(‘p, and there are nmneroiis hcrd.s of 
goats ; ami the mountains and forests are inha- 
bited by immense herds of red deer and rocs ; 
Aljiine, and the common hares, w'ith a vnriety of 
oilier game, are likewise found in abundance. 

The exports of this county may be enumerated 
under t'.ie articles of cattle, wool, corn, the 
skins of goats, deer, roes, foxes, bares, and 
rabbits ; salmon, herring, some dry and salted 
fish, some fir timber, with the labors of the 
hempen and thread manufactures. The spinning 
of flax and wool is the occupation of the 
women over the whole county. A small pro- 
portion of the wool is maniiiacluretl into liie 
home-spun stufls. 
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Though the Erse is the language of the nearly forty years ; and employs in its various? 
country, very good English is spoken in the branches of heckling, spinning, twisting, bleach- 
town of Inverness, and its neighbourhood, and ing, and dyeing, no fewer than 10,000 individuals 

also in the vicinity of the forts. The inhabitants The company have, in this and the neigbbouriri<r 
were indebted for the introduction of the Eng- countries, several agents for the management c^' 
lish, and for several useful arts, to the soldiers the spinning departments. The flax is also chiefly 
under Oliver Cromwell, who were stationary imported from the Baltic, and the greatest part of 
here for a considerable time. the thread sent to London. Tanneries, hrick- 

The military roads tlirough this once impone- works, chandleries, &c., are also carried on • 
trable region, made by the soldiers under go- and, in consequence of the excellent military 
neral Wade, never fail to excite the astonishment roads, there is a great proportion of inland trade, 
of travellers, being often carried over mountains, The harbour is safe and commodious, and is kept 
and extensive morasses. llis object was to in good repair. Vessels of 200 tons can uidoad 
open a communication with the other ])nrts of at the quay, and those of .500 tons ride in safely 
the country, so as to keep the Iliglilanders in in the Erith, within a mile of the town. The 


subjection, by coimeeting the two forts, Fort 
William and Eort George; for which purpose, 
he built another in the centre, which ho called 
Eort Augustus. A material benefit which has 
been derived from tlicsc forts, and the roads 
connected with them, has been lire civilisation of 
the Highlanders. 

In the district of Gleneljr, are the ruins of 
some of those circular towers, similar to what is 
met with in the Western Isles; they arc round 
and tajicring like glass-houses; within, lujri- 
zontal galleries go quite round, connected by 
stairs which asceml quite to th(' top, the roof 
being open. Antiquaries have not decided for 
what purpose these towers were built ; by some 
tliey are thought to be Danish forts, by otlaa-s 
Druidical temples. The vitrified fort on the 
sumrnrnit of Craig Phatric, near Inverness, is a 
very rtsnarkalih' stnictiirc. 

Near Eort William, in the. bed of the river 
Nevis, is a singular vein of marble of a black 
ground, with a beautiful white tlowering, like 
needl(‘-wor!:. Hero are also veins of lead and 
iron, and one of silver has been wrought, but 
unsnccessrully. The want of coal, ami indeed 
the scarcity of fuel of every description, is 
severely felt in this county. 

Inverness-sliire coiriprehends the districts of 
Badeiioch, liOcliaber, and (denelg, which arc 
subdivided into tliirty-oue ]iarochial districts. 
The principal towns are Inverness, Eort William 
or luverlochy, and Eort Augustus, 

lavraxF.ss, ;i royal borough, and capital of 
the county of that name, finely seated on the 
south bank of the ^Jess, over which there is a 
stone bridge of seven arches. It is largag well 
built, and populous. Its first charter was grant- 
ed by king Malcolm Catimorc, and its last by 
James VI. Erom that period to die devolution, 
in 1688, it had a great trade in skins, corn, and 
malt, &c., but it afterwards declined. After the 
Rebellion in 174.5 this town, however, revived, 
and is still enlarging in every direction. It has 
a plentiful market, and more money and business 
than could be ex])ected in such a remote part of 
,of the island. The salmon fishery in the Ness is 
very considerable, and is let to ].ondon-fish- 
inongers. The principal manufactures are those 
of hemp and flax. The first has been establish- 
ed about fifty years ; and employs above 1 000 
persons in spinning, dressing, and weavingo The 
raw material is imported from the Baltic, and 
manufactured into sail-cloth and sacking. A 
white thread manufactory has been established 


ships of the town are ehietly employed in carry- 
ing salmon and the maiuifactures of the country 
to London, and in bringing back various articles 
of haberdasiieiy, and liardwanu Inverness Jins 
several good schools, and an academy was erect- 
ed in 17157, on an extensive scale, wherein all the 
usual bninefies of mlucation are taught. There 
are two parish churches ; in tlicoiic sermons are 
delivered in Kiiidisli, and in the other in Gaelic, 
and, in tlie chajiel of ease, in Emglish and (Liclic 
alternately. Tliere ar* also E.pisctijialian and 
jMethodist chapels. Nearly in the centre of the 
town stands tlie (Huirt-liouse, connected witli the 
tolboolh, a handsome modern building, with a 
fine tower, terminated by an elegant spire, vvhieh 
received considerable injury from the earthquake 
of 1816. The town is governed by a iirovost, 
four liailies, dean of guild, treasurer, and fifti'cn 
counsellors ; and has six incorporations, two of 
whose deacons, with their convener, are memher.s 
of eouueil. it lias five fairs, and lies fifty miho 
north-east of J'urt-\\'illiam, and 106 north of 
Edinburgh. 

iNvr.r.M.ss, Nkw, a town of Georgia, on the 
Alatamaha, erected in 17.8.5 by a company of 
emigrants from the Highlands of Scotland. In 
17.')8 they jircsented a most pathetic remon- 
strance to general ( Iglethoig) [igainst the intro- 
duction of slaves. It lies twenty miles from 
I’rederii a. 

1N\ ERSE', «f/;. Fr. invirsc ; Lat. in- 
InviuPsion, ro {verto. Inverted; reci- 

Invkkt', c. r/. ^ procal : opposed to di- 

Inviui'icdi.v, «(/{». J reet. It is so called in 
proportion, when the fourtli term is so much 
greater than the third, as the second is less than 
the first; or so mueli less than the third as the 
second is greater than the first : inversion, chanuo 
of order or time, so as that the last is first and 
the first last; change of place: invert, to turn 
upside down; to divert into another channel: 
invertedly, in contrary or reversed order. 

Solyman charged him bitterly with inverim^ h's 
treasures to his own private use, and having secret 
intelligence with his enemies. 

KrioUes's History of the Turh. 

If he speaks truth, it is upon a subtile inversion ot 
the prEcept of God, to do good that evil may coio'^ 
of it. Browne. 

With fate inverted, shall 1 humbly woo, 

And some proud prince, in wild Nurnulia born, 

Prav to accept me, and forget my scorn '? 

‘ ' irallt- 
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Ask not the cause why sullen Spring 
So long delays her How'ers to bear. 

And VV inter storms invert the year. Dniden. 

Kvery part of matter tends to every part of matter, 
with a force which is always in a direct proportion 
of the quantity of matter, and an inverse dnjilicate 
proportion of the distanevi. Unrth. 

\es, every poet is a fool ; 

J5y demonstration Neil can shew it. 

Happy, could Ned's invrrled rule 
rovi‘- every fool to be a poet. Pr/or. 

1 ’lacing the forepart of the eye to the hole of tlni 
window of a darkened room, we have a pretty 
landskip of the objects abroad, inverledli^ painted on 
'.lie papei, on the hack of the eye. JJerhnm. 

And who but vwslies to invert the laws 

Of order, sins against the Kternal Pause. l*oi>e. 
Oh Winter! rulm* of tlie diverted year, 

1’liy scattered hair with sleet-like ashes lilled. 

Con per. 

Invkrsk PRoroRTioN. See Ari niMr.Tic. 

Invi rsk Alt.Tiioi) OR I’l.exioNS is the iiielhod 
ef ftruiiiig fluents, frotii tin' Huxioiis being given; 
and is similar to the eakailns integiahs. See 

I’lAiXlOXS. 

Inversk iMi/moi) of d’ANOKN is is tliiMiietliod 
of linding the eurve Ijelongiiig to a given tan- 
gent; as opposed to the direct luelboil, or the 
lindiiig the tangent to a given curvi'. As, to 
linil a curve whose snhtangent is a third pro[*<)r- 
tioned to r — // and //, or wliosi* snhtangent is 
equal to the sciniordinale, or wliuse snl)iiorinal 
IS a constant quantity, 'riie solution ot tins 
jirol.ileni depends ehielly on tin; inverse inclln.id 
of llnxions. 

Inversion inearis also the act wlieri.'hy any 
tiling is turned backwards. Problems in geo- 
nietry and arithinetie are often proved by in\cr- 
'ion ; that is, by contrary mb' or (gieratton. 

Inversion, invc‘rleu(io, or liy Itiversion, ao 
cording to baiidid’s fourteenth derniition, lib. v.. 
Is inverting tlie terms of a pro])ortion, Igy chang- 
ing the antecedents into eonscijneiits, and the 
conse<{iients into antecedents. As in these n ; 
f' : c : f/, then by invTr.sioii h : <i : : d : <'• 

I N vj.Rsio N, in grammar, is where tlie words 
ol a plirase are ranged in a manner not so natu- 
val as they might be; t. ‘Of nil vices, tlie 
most abommabie, and tliat w hicli least becomes a 
nj:u/, is im])urity.’ Hen* is an inversion ; the 
natural order being this ; Impurity is the most 
abuininable of all vices, and that wlnob least be- 
comes a man. Inversions are very mneb used 
in r.atin poetry. 

Inversion, in rhetoric, is a method of coiifn- 
fation, by which the orator shows tliatthe reasons 
adduced by the opposite jtarty are favorable to 
Ills cause. So when (Jaicilius urged tliat the 
province of accusing Verres ought to be granted 
to him ill preference to Cicero, because be bad 
been his treasurer in Sicily, at tlie time when the 
crimes were committed, and consequently was 
best acquainted with the whole atiair, Cicero 
funis the argument against him, and sliovys, that, 
lor tliat very reason, lie was the most unfit of any 
man to be intrusted with bis ])rosccution ; since, 
Having been concerned with him in his crimes, 
be would certainly do all in his power to conceal 
lessen them. 

Inverted, in music, signifies a change in the 
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order of the notes which form a choid, or m the 
parts wliicii compose harmony : which hajipens 
by substituting in the bass those sounds which 
ought to have been in tlie upper part : an opera- 
tion not only rendered practicable, but greatly 
facilitated, by the resemblance whicli one note 
has to another in different octaves ; whence we 
derive the jiovver of exchanging one octave for 
another with so much propriety and success, or 
by substituting m the extremes those which ought 
to have occupied the middle station ; and vice 
versa. In every chord tiiere must be a funda- 
mental and natural order, which is tlie same w-itli 
that of its generation; but the circuinstaneos of 
succession, taste, expression, die beauty of me- 
lody, and variety, the approximation of harmony, 
IVeipieiitly oblige the conijiost'r to cliangc tliat 
order by inverting the chords, aiul conseipieiitly 
the disposition of the ]tarts. See Chord, livery 
time, tlierefure, when the fniHlamental bass is 
heard in the lowest parts, or if the fnndaniental 
bass be retrenclied, every time wheti tlie natural 
order is preserved in the clioids, the lianiiony is 
direct. As soon as that order is clianged, or as 
soon tis the fundamental sounds, without being in 
the lower parts, arc heard m some of the others, 
llu' harmony is inverted. I'lie perfect know- 
ledge of inversion depends on ait and study 
alone. Sec' l\lt si( . 

I N V I'dil ! R^', an aiu’ieiil royal borough of 
Aboolecnshire, scateil at the conibix of the Don 
and the Dry, in the district of the Carioch, foni- 
teeu nnh'S north-west of Aberdeen. Itwas made 
a royal burgli by king K.obert 1. iqion his ob- 
taining a signal victory near it, over (_'oniyti carl 
of Jhichan, Jsilward I’s. general. Its charters 
being lost during the civil wars, iMary ipieen of 
Scots granted a new oma It is governed by a 
provost, lliree bailies, ib an of guild, treasurer, 
and ihree counsellors. l>y the exertions of the 
call of Kmtore and Dr. Thom, the provost, an 
elegant bridge was built over the Don in 17bU, 
at the soutli end of tlie town, at an expense of 
i‘200(). it lies iilty-oue miles N.N.fh ol 
Dundee. 

IN\ l-’.ST', v.a. \ IT. inushr; l.at. in- 
l N vrsT IFN I , e(//» {vistio. do dress; to 
I X \a s 'iiTi K ig a. .V, ^ elotlu.* ; to array; it has 
I w'i'S i'm r.NT, n. s. 3 in or irifh before the thing 
snpei'ind nc{*d or conferri'd. lo jilaee in posses- 
sion of rank or otfiee ; to adorn or grace ; lo 
confer; to ('iielost' ; lo sni round so as to interceqil 
succours : investiture, the riglil of giving pi^s- 
sessioii of any manor or benefice ; the act of 
giving i)i»s;;ession : inv('stnient, dress; clothes; 
iiabit. 

When we sanctify or hallow churches, tliat wineli 
e do is only to testify tliat w(' make placis of pul>- 
|(k resort, tliat wa; invest (iod himself with them, 
.ind tliat v\e sever them from eommon uses. 

Uouker. 

Ojihelia, <lo not believe liis vows; lor fliey arc 
brokers. 

Not of that die which their investments shew. 

Sluikspeurr. 

Their gesture sad, 

Inrest in lank lean ( hecks and war-worn (oats, 
Tiestmted tliem unto the gazing moon. 

So many lioirid sli<is.ls. W. Ha,ru 1 
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He had refused to yield up to the pope the investi- 
ture of bishops, and collation of ecclesiastical dig- 
nities within his dominions. Itnleijrh's Kssnys. 

If there can be found such an ine<piality between 
man and man, as tliere is between man and beast ; 
or between soul and body, it investeth a right of 
government. Jiacon. 

T.et thy eyes shine forth in their full lustre ; 

Invest tliem uith thy loveliest smiles, put on 

'I by choicest looks. Denham^s Soplin. 

After th« death of the other archbishop, he was 
ince.sfrd in that high dignity, and settled in his palace 
at Lambeth. CLirendfnt. 

Some great potentate, 

Or of the thrones above ; such majesty 
liiiests him coming. MiUon. 

'The sliclls servt'.d as plasms or moulds to this sand, 
which, vvlu II consolidated and freed from its i/o 
shell, is of the same shape as the cavity of the shell. 

1 1 ,, 

Tlie practice of all ages, and all countries, liath 
lieen to do honour to those who are invested u it/i pub- 
lick authority. Alterhunj. 

IN VESTKiAHLls, adj. 1 Latin invoiti^n. 

In'vls'tk; A 1 r, v. a . ? To be searoluMl out : 

In VKrvi Ktab ION, //.6\ ^ to investigate is to 

examine; to search tor unknown truth; to lind 
out by rational discpiisition. 

In doing evil, we preh'r a less good before a greater, 
she greatness wluueof is by reason invvsli^/d>li\ and 
muv be* known. Hooker. 

fnveitii^ute the variety of motions and Hgnres made 
by the organs for artienlation Holder on Sjurrli. 

From Ihepiese.nt appearances /erc.s//gn/c the powers 
-ud torces of natuie, and from these acx’onnt for fu- 
ture observations. i'lieiine. 

Your travels I hear much of: my own shall never 
more he in a strange land, but a diligent 
of my own territories. Pope to IxeiJ't. 

Not only the itnesligntion of truth, but the com- 
munication of it also, is often practised in such a 
method as ncitlier agrees precisely to syntlietick or 
analytick. Units. 

I N vr.sirrtjRr, in law, the giving livery of 
seisin, was anciently attended with a great va- 
riety of ceremonies. At first they were made 
by a certain form of words, and afterwards by 
such tilings as had the greatest resemblance to 
the thing to bo transferred : tluis, where lands 
were nUended to pass, a turf, ike., was delivered 
by tlie grantcr to the grantee. In the church 
it was customary for princes to make investiture 
of ecclesiastical benefices, by delivering to the 
person chosen a pastoral slalT and a ring. The 
kings of Lnghmd and France, the emperor of 
(iermany, ^c., liad anciently this right ; so that 
on tlie death of a prelate, bis clergy sent the 
crosier, &:c., to their sovereign, to he used at 
Lie ceremony of investing bis successor. It ap- 
pears, indeed, that iu the nintli century, the 
<greater pait of the bbircpean princes made no 
opposition to the right of electing the bishops, 
which was exercised hy the clergy and the 
people. The first who disputed the right of 
investiture with the emperors was (Iregory \’II., 
who excommunicated tlie empm'or Henry IV^ 
and forbade all ecclesiastics to receive investiture 
at the hands of secular ])rinces. dliis occasi- 
oned a long and bloody war; the civil and eccle- 
siastical powers being divided into two great 
(actions, of which one maintained the rights of 


the emperor, vvliile the other seconded the am- 
bitious views of the pontiff. The laws of Gre- 
gory for the abolition of regal investitures w’ere 
confirmed and renewed by Victor III. and 
Lh'han 11. Pascal II. in a council assembled at 
Koine, A. I). 1102, renewed the decrees of his 
predecessors against investitures hy secular 
jirinces, and the excommunications they had 
thundered out against Henry IV. Pascal, how- 
ever, in 1 1 1 1, was obliged to confirm Henry V. in 
the right of giving invacstitures ; but in 1112 lie as- 
sembled a council in the church at Lateral), which 
solemnly annulled his treaty with the emperor, 
who was excominuuicated. At length, however, 
Calixtus H. engageiL liim to renounce his right 
of investing Viishops, and peace was concluded 
between the emperor and the pope’s legates, at 
a general diet lield at Worms, A. 1). 1 122. I'l.is 
was confirmed the following yi'ar in the general 
council of Latcran, and rcmiiiiis still in force. 

1 N\' I'.T'I' KAC Y, ??.. . 9 . I'v. inve/ero ; Lat. 

I N VF.'id'.a A I r, nt//. cV r. r/. f ///. and veins. Con- 
IwriT.iiA ri: M.ss, ?/.s. i firmed obstinacy in 
1 Nvn 'kua'i ion, //. .S'. 3 any thing evil ; long 

oontimuince of a disea.so : invi'terato, old ; long 
established; olistiiiate by continuance : invete- 
ration, tlie act of liardcniiig, or confirming, liy 
long continuance, d'hi.'si* w ords arc apjdicabL-i 
to any thing which derives strength from age. 

d’he vulgar curiceiveil, that now there was an end 
given, and a eonsimunalion to su])er.>tilioiis projihe- 
cies, and to an ancient tacit exjiectation, which had 
by tradition been infused and itireh'mled into men's 
minds. Paeon. 

As lime bath renilmed him more jici fert in the :ut, 
so hath the inivlernleinss of his maliee made him 
more ready in the execution. 

Pi(*U)ne's I n/gm* Krrours. 

He who writiis satire honestly i^ no more an eno- 
my to the offender, than the ])hysician to the ]'atient, 
when he prescribes harsh remedies to an invetevnie 
disease. l)r\jden. 

It is not cv(*ry sinful violation of con.science tliat 
can (jnejich the spirit; but it must be a long inrele- 
rale course ami custom of simiing, that at lengtli 
produces and ends in such a cuiscd ellcct. S(>iUh. 

llw. iin rteracu of the people’s prejudices compelled 
tlx'ir rulers to make use of all means for reducing 
them. Addison. 

Let not Atheists lay the fault of their sins upon 
human nature, which have their prevalence from Ion;; 
custom ami inrolerated habit. Peutlep. 

'I'hoagli Time hath taught 
iMy mind to meditate what tlieri it learned, 

Yet such the inveteraexj wrought 

liy the impatience of my early thought, 

'I'iuit, with the freshness wearing out before 
My mind could relish what it might have sought. 
If free to chuse, I cannot now restore 
Its health , but, what it then detested, still abhor. 

Jiijron. Cliilde Harold. 

INVIDTOUS, nr//. Lat. /ncir/m.s-ns. Fnvi- 

1 N V I i/iousLY, Iidv. ous, Combined with m:i- 
Invh/iousness, n. s. j ligiiity ; likely to incur 
hatred ; invidiousness, c]uality of provoking envy- 
1 shall open to them the interior secrets of tins 
mysterious art, without imposture or invidious reserve. 

i'veliiii- 

'Hie clergy murmur against the privileges of the 
laity ; the laity invidiously aggravate tlie iimnuiiitie.s 
of iIk; clergy. ^ Sprat. . 
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Not to be further tedious, or ratlier invidious, these 
are a few causes which have contributed to the ruin 
of our morals. Sicijt. 

iN\ Ki'OllATE, 0 . ^ Tvat. in and ingor, 
Invigoua'j JON, n. n. 5 endue with viyor; 
to strengthen : the act or state of invigorating. 

Ceiitle warmth 

13iscloses well the earth’s all-teeining womb, 
hivigomtin^ tender seeds. Phillips. 

1 find in myself an appetitive faculty, which is al- 
ways in the very height of activity and invis^orution. 

Morris. 

] have lived when the prince, instead oi' invigorul- 
T/jg the laws, assumed a power of dispensing with 
them. Addison. 

Christian graces and vir^^ies they cannot he, un- 
less fed, inmf;oraled , and animated by universal cha- 
rity. Alterlmnj. 

iNVjNi:TBLE, or/;. ^ Vv. invincible ; r.at. 
J nvin'ci UT.KNi’.ss, n.s. ^ in and vinca. Insupe- 
Invin'ciiily, r/r/u. J rablo ; not to be con- 
(piercd or subdued. 

0 tlioii most rigorous Queem; Thamyris, invincible 
Cpori the strong and iiideoiis pepl(; of citees reigning. 

Chancer. J he Mine Lndics \yorlhie. 

1 Avonld ha\(; thought her spirits had been inrinci- 

ble. against all assaults of atl’eclion. Shahpenre. 

Neither invitations nor threats avail with tlio.se who 
are /nci/na/j/g impeded, to apply tliem to their benefit. 

Dreaif of Cirh/. 

Tlie sj)liit remains iurincihle, Milton. 

Ve have been fearless in liis righteous eause ; 
And as ye liavc receivi'd, so hav<‘, ye done 

fnrincihht. Id. 

That mistake, which is the conse(|[ueuee of incin- 
cif>le ei rour, scarce desmves the name of wrong pulg- 
nient. Locke. 

Who firmly stood, in a corruptctl state. 

Against the, rage of tyrants, single stood 
/ n vincible ! Thomson . 

II\ \ rOliA HLE, Er. inviolnble; L.at* 

Tt^vi'oi.ably, r/r/it. ^ in mid viola. Not to 

Invi'oi.ai E, nr/;'. i be profaned, injured, 

or broken : inviolably, without brcacii or failure : 
inviolate, unhurt; unpolluted; unbroken; ap- 
plied both to persons and tilings. 

What is the best dower 
’I’hat may he to a wife appropriate f 
A elene life, was the clerkes answer, 

Without sinne, all chasU; and inviolate, 

From all deceits and speeches inornate, 

Or countenance which shall be to dispise : 

No fire make, and no smoke woll arise. 

Chaucer, Goodlie Questions. 
Sec, see, they join, embrace, and seem to kiss, 

As if they vowed some league inviolable. 

Shakspeare. 

Ills fortune of arms was still inviolate. 

Bacon's llenrp Vll. 
But let inviolate truth be always dear 
'I'o thee, even l>efore friendship, truth prefer. 

Denham . 

. Thou, be sure, shall give account 
To him W’ho sent us, whose charge is to keep 
d’his place inviolable, and these from harm. 

Milton. 

In vain did Nature’s wise ('ommand 
Divide the waters from the land, 

If darings ships, and men propliane. 

Invade the inviolable main ; 

'J'h’ eternal fences overleap, 

And pass at will tlie boundless deen. 

Dfyden, 


My love your claim inviolate secures ; 

’’I'is writ in fate, I can be only youi.s. Id. 
'I’his birthright, when our author pleases, must 
and must not be sacred and inviolable. Locke. 

'I’hc true profession of Christianity inviolably en- 
gages all its followers to do good to all men. 

Sprat. 

IN'VIODS, (idj. Lai. invius. Impassable ; 
untrodden. 

Jf nothing can oppugn his love. 

And virtue invious ways can prove. 

What may not he confide to do. 

That brings both love and virtue too ? 

Hudibras. 

INVISIBILITY, n.s. ^ Vrcnch, mvisibilitc ; 
InvisTble, ud;. invisibilis. The 

InvisTbly, adv. j state of being imper- 
ceptible to sight ; not seen or visible. 

The threaden sails, 

Borne with the i)i visible and creeping wind. 

Drew the huge bottoms to the furrowed sea. 

Shakspeare. 

Age by degrce,s invisibly doth creep, 

Nor do we seem to die, but fall asleep. ' 

Denham. 

HypO(nisy, the only evil that walks 
Jnvi.sihle except to God alone 
By his permissive will through heaven and earth. 

Milton. 

lie was invisible that hurt me so ; 

And none invisible, hut s])irlts, can go. Sidnetf. 
He (hat l)elieves a (iod, l)elieves such a being as 
hath all perfei'tions ; among which this is one, that 
he is a spirit, and conserpiently that he is invisible, 
and cannot be seen. Tillotson, 

1 1 seems easier to make, one’s self invisible to others, 
than to make another’s thoughts vi.sihle to me, which 
arii not visible to himself. Locke. 

I’hey may he ilemonsf rated to be innumerable, sub- 
stituting their smallness for the reason of their 
hility. Pay. 

Still round him clung invisibly a chain, 

Which galled for ever, fettering though unseen, 
Aiul heavy though it clanked not. 

Jiyron. Childe If avoid. 
INVIS'CATE, V. a. Lat. in and viscus. To 
lime ; to entangle in glutinous matter. 

'I'he cameleon’s food being flies, it hath in tho 
tongue a inucoiis and .slimy extremity, whereby, upon 
a sudden emission, it inviscalvs and entanglelli those 
insects. Broirne. 

IN VITA'TION, 71. s.N Vt. invilcr ; Lat. in- 
InvFtatory, adj. i vito. The act of bid- 
Invite', V. a. h v. 77. n ding, or calling to any 
] N vi'teh, 77 . s. i thing wdth ceremony or 

InvTtingj.y, adv. . J civility : to bid as to a 
feast ; to ask to one’s house ; to allure, per- 
suade, or induce ; to ask, or call to any thing 
pleasing. Inviter, invitingly, the person invi- 
ting, and the manner of an invitation. 

Jf thou ho invited of a mighty man, withdraw thy- 
self. Kcchis. 

A war upon the Turks is more worthy than upon 
any other Gentiles, though facility and liope of suc- 
cess might invite soriu; other choi<‘e. Bacon. 

Then you my peers, whose quiet expectation 
Seeincth my hackw'ard talc would fain invite, 
Jlcign gently hear this Purple Island’s nation, 

A people never seen, yet still in .sight. 

Fletcher. Burple Island. 

If he can but dress up a temptation to look inri- 
tin^ly, the business is done. Decay of Piety. 

That other answered with a lowly look. 

And soon the gracious invitation took. Drydcn. 
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Forbidding me to follow thee invites me. Id. 

Wines and cates the tables grace. 

But most the kind iuriters cheerful face. 

Pope's Odpsseu- 

What lieckoning gliost along the moonlight shade 
Invites my steps and points to yonder glade ? 

Id. Klegp to the Memory id an. I ' ij'orlunatc Ladif. 

When much company isimhted, then he assparing 
as possible of your coals. Suift. 

ITcre enthroned, 

(’elestial \ euus, with divinest airs 

Invites the soul to never-fading joy. Akenside. 
(’ome, .'Myrrha, let us on to tlie Euphrates, 

1'he hour invites, the galley is prepared. 

I iy run . .S', irthinapalas. 

For my part I will not consent to take one step 
without knowing (jii what j)rineiple 1 am invited to 
take it, and (which is perhaps of more consr“ip)enc(; ), 
without declaring on what principle I will mit con- 
seal that any step, however harmh'ss, shall be taken. 

( ’(/nm’/jg's Spei elies. 

INIJJ.A, olecutnpano, n genus of tin' poly- 
gamia supcrllua orrlcr, and syngenesia cla.ss of 
pilanfs ; natural ordt^r forty-ninth, coinposit;e. 
The rcccptach.' nake<l; tin; pappus siinjile; the 
anthcra*, at the base, ending in two bristles. 
There arc thirlY-scven species, of wliicii the most 
remarkable is 

I. belenium, or common elecampane. It is a 
native of Hritain ; but is cultivated iii gardens 
for the sake of the root, which is used in medi- 
cine. The root is perennial, thii'k, l>r. niching, 
and of a strong otlor. The lower leaM.'s are 
( i<ght or nine iuclus long, and four broad in the* 
middle, rough on the up()er side, but downy on 
the under. The stalks rise about four feet higli, 
and divide toward the top into several sinalb'C 
branches, garnislKjd with oblong oval leaves in- 
dented on their edges, ending in acute poinl.s. 
F/ach brancli is crowned uitli one large yellow 
radiated llower, succeeded by narrow fonr-cor- 
nered seeds, covered with down. It may bi* 
propagated in autumn by seeds or ofi’sets. d he 
root, especially whtn dry, lias an aerce.dile aro- 
matic smell ; its taste, on ehewing, is glutinous 
and soiiiewliat rancid ; in a little time it dis- 
covers an aromatic biUerni-ss, which by degrees 
becomes considcralily acrid and pungent. It 
possesses the general virtues of ab*xipliannics, 
and is jirincijially recommended lor promoting 
expectoration in Immoral asthmas and conelis. 

]ti examining this plant, IMr. Hose discovered 
a new vegetable j»rodnct to whicli the name of 
Inulin has been given. It is while and ])ul- 
venilent like starch. Wlien thrown on red-hot 
ooahs it melts, dillusing a while smoke, with a 
smell of burning sugar. It yif Ids, on distilla- 
tion in a retort, all the products furnished Iw 
gum. It dissolves readily in hotwat»‘r; and 
precipitates almost entirely on cooling, in the 
Ibrm of a wliitc powder; but, bihore falling 
down, it gi'ms the lirpdd a mucilaginous consis- 
fence. It precipitates quickly on the addition 
Jif alcohol. The aliovc substance is obtained 
fy boiling the root of this plant in four limes its 
weight of water, and leaving the liijuld to si tlle. 
MM. Pelletier and (’aventou havi; found the 
same starch-like matter in abundance in the root 
of colchicum ; and M. (lauticr in llie root ol 
pellitory. Starch and inulin combine, and, when 


the former is in excess, it is didicult to separate 
them. The ordy method is to pour infusion of 
galls into the decoction, and then to heat the 
liquid : if inulin be present, a precipitate will 
fall, which docs not disappear till the tempera- 
ture rises to upwards of 212'^ Fahrenheit. 

INLJ M'BRATI’., a. Lat. iniimbro. To 
shaxle ; to cover with shades. 

INUNCTION, s. Lat. i/iungo. inimctns. 
The act of smearing or anointing. 

The wise Author of Nature hath placed on tlu' 
rump two glandules, which the bird catches hold 
upon with lu'r bill, and squeezes out an oily lini 
nu'ut, fit for the inunction of the featliers, and causiiiL; 
their filaments to cohere.* Uoli. 

J N U N DA'TK ) N, n. s. F r. immddtion ; 1 .at . 
tuimdatio. The overflow of waters; flood; de- 
luge. Immdation, says ('owley, implies less 
than deluge. 

Many goo<l towns through that inundation of tlu; 
Irish were utteily wasted. Sjyenscr. 

Her father counts it dangerous 
d'haf she should give h(;r soirovv so much sway ; 
And in his wisdom hastes oiir marriage, 
do stop the iniindathtn of her tears. S/iakspearc. 

The n(;xt fair river all the rest cxcccvling, 
'ropjiln'; the hill, breaks forth in fierce evasion, 

\nd shells abroad his Nil(;-like inundai'nm, 

So gives to all the Isle their food and vegetation. 

I'letcher's Purple Island. 

Ml fountains of the di'ep, 

Broke up, shall lieavo the ocean to usurp 
l.evund ull hounds, ’till iuuudaliou rise 
Above the highest hills. 

M/ltiui's Paradise Liist. 
Your cares about your hanks infers a fear 
Of thieutetiing Hoods, and iiiuiaialions near. 

Dry den. 

One (lay as I was looking on the fields withering 
witli heat. I lelt in my mind a sudden wish that 
I could semi rain on tlu.; soulheru mountains, and 
raise the* Nile to an iuuu<lution. In the hurry of my 
ima' 4 inatiou I commanded rain to fall, and, by com- 
[)aring the limr' of my command witli that of the iu- 
uuda'ion, I fomul that the clouds had listened to my 
lips Johnson's Passolas. 

INATtCATK, u.a.'j T.at. bi and coco. To 
I N vocaVion, 77. s. [ invoke; to call upon or 
Lwoki:', v.a. J ptay to; invocation, the 

act of prayer; the form of calling for aid, or for 
llic jirc.sonci' of any being. Invoke, synonymous 
with invocate. 

Is not the name of prayer usual to signify even all 
the servic<; that ever we do unto Uod I And that for 
no other causi*, as J suppose, but to shew that tliere 
is ill religion no a(;e(;ptohI(; duty, which devout iuvo- 
ealiun of the name of Ciod doth not either presup- 
pose or infer. Hooker. 

My invocalion is 

Honest and fair, and in his mistress’ name. 

Shukspoare. 

ihaor key-cold figure of a holy king! 

B(;’t iavvfid, that 1 hivocate thy ghost, 
do hear the lanumtations of poor Anne. Id. 
And over them triumphant death his dart 
Shook, l)ut delayed to strike, ihougli oft invoked 
With vows, as their chief good, and final hope. 

Milton. 

I he powei I will invoke dwells in her eyes. 

Stdncu. 
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The whole poem is a prayer to Fortune, and the 
iuvoraiion is divided between tlie two deities. 

Addison on Ilaly. 

The skilful bard, 

Striking the Thracian harp, invokes Apollo, 

To make his hero and himself immortal. 

Prior. 

He not in vain 

Invokes the gentle deity of dreams. Armstrong. 

\V here shall I seek thy presence ? 

How unhlamed invoke thy dread perfection? 
liarhauld. A Siuunier FA'ening^s Meditotion. 
In VOCATION, in divinity, the didcrence be- 
tween the invocation of (rod and of tlie saints, 
as practised by the Papists, is thus explained in 
the catechism of the council of Trent : — -VVe beg 
of (iod, to give us good things, and to deliver 
us from evil ; but vve pray to the saints, to int(!r- 
cede with (dod and obtain those things wliich 
we stand in need of. Hence we use ditferent 
forms in praying to God and to tiie saints ; to 
the former we say, hear us, have mercy on us; 
to tlie latter we only say, pray for us. d'lie 
council of Trent expressly teaches, that tlie 
saints who reign with Jesns (dirist oiler up their 
prayers to God for men; and condemn thos(‘ 
w'ho maintain the contrary doctrine. Th<‘ Tro- 
testants reject this ])ractiec as contrary to Scrip- 
ture, deny the truth of the faet, and think it 
absurd to suppose, that a limited finite being 
sliould be in a maimer omnijU'cscml, and at one 
and tlie same time hear and attend to prayers 
ofh'red to him in Ihigland, China, and Ih'ru. 
Ilcnco tliey infu-, that, if the saints cannut licar 
us, it is folly to pray to them. 

JNA’OKHe, n. s. This word is pcihajis cor- 
rupted from the h'rcnch word rnvoi/rz, send. A 
catalogue of the freight of a ship, or of tlu* arti- 
cles and price; of goods sent by a factor. 

IN V'OIiVd’?, V. (i. ^ 1/al. iniolvo. 'JV> mi- 

In voLi'^TiON, 70 ^ wrap ; toenluist; tc) im- 

ply or comprise; to include; to entangle; to 
complicate or blend. Involution, the aitt of 
wrapping; tlie state of being entangled; that 
whicli is wrapped round any tiling. 

iVoinan could miss his way ((< l)ea\i'U for want 
of light; and yet so vain are they as to think tliey 
-Dhlige the world hy i'nvolv})ig it in darkness. 

Deco If of Pichf. 

T-eavo a singed bottom all iimdved 
itii stench and smoke. Milton. 

He knows his end with mine involxrd. Id. 

(beat conceits are raised of the involution or meiii- 
hraneous covering (ailed the silly-how, sometinu's 
tound about the heads of children. 

liroivnc's I iilgnr Ki ro)irs. 
In a cloud involved, he takes his tliglit, 
here Greeks and Trojans mixed in mortal fight. 

I ) ridden. 

As obscure and imperfect ideas often involve our 
reason, so do dubious words puz/le men’s reason. 

Locke. 

All things are mixed, and causes blended hy mu- 
tual involutions. (Hunville. 

d’lie gathering number, as it moves along. 
Involves a vast involuntary throng. Pope. 

One death involves 

Tyrants and slaves. 'rhomsioi's Sununrr. 
What ijvvohLtion ! what extent! what swarms 
Of worlds that laugli at earlli ! immensely great ! 

Youutj. 


Now night's dim shades again hivolve the sky, 
Again the wanderers want a place to lie, 

Again they search and iind a lodging nigh. 

Parnell. lIrnnU. 
Much learned dust 

Involves the comhatants, each claiming truth 
And truth dlscdaiming both. Cowper. 

INVOI/CNTAIULY, adv. > Fr. invoion- 
Invoi-Tintakv, adj. 5 fain: ; Lat. in and 

vnh. Not by choice : not having the power of 
choice ; not done willingly. 

d'hc torhcarance of that •dction, conser^uent to siieli 
command of the mind, is calked voluntary ; and what- 
socv(“r action is performed without such a thought of 
the mind, is culled iuvoluntarn . Locke. 

lUit why, ah tell me, ah too dear? 

Steals down my cheek the’ involuntanj tear ? 

Pope. 

v n. } Lat. in and in-o. To 
Inch i/m KM', n. s. S accustom by practices ; to 
habituatt^; it had anciently with before tlie thing 
])ractiscd: inurement, practiei; ; habit; custom, 
d'liat it may no painful work endure, 

It to strong lalionr can itself 

Jiuhherd's Tole. 

because tliv'y so proudly insult, we must a liltle 
iiiitve lli'‘ir curs uit/i hearing how others, whom th(.’y 
iiion* regninl, are ai'ciislomed to use the self-same 
l;uiuu;V',(* with us. Hooker. 

Thr, forwaid hand, inured to wounds, males way 
I'pon the sharpest fioutsof the most tien'C. Doiiiel. 

'They, who had In'ini most inured to business, had 
not ill their lives ever undergone so great fatigue for 
twenty days together. Clurendoii. 

i'o inure 

(.)ur prompt obedience. Milt(ni. Paradise Li>st. 

If iron will ae(|uire liy mere cnntiniiaiK'C a secret 
appetite, and liabitual inclination to tlie site it licdd, 

I lien liow' rniieli more may ediiealion, lieing nothirig 
else luit a (“oostant plight, and in ornnent , indiiee hy 
custom good lialuts into a iLUSouable creature. 

Hdlo/i. 

Sermons lie re.id, and h'ctures he endurci 
And homilies, and lives of all tlui saints ; 

’I'o .leromti and to ( hrvsostom inured, 

He did not take siudi SLiidics for restraints. 

Ih/nni. Don Juan. 

INf^HN', e. a. Ill aud urn. To intomb; to 
bury. 

'Idle sepulchre 

A\ herein wi* saw thee (jiiietly inurtnuf 
Halil oped its ponderous and marble jaws 
I'o ("ust lin e np again. >^hiil:sf>earc. Ilainlel. ' 
Amidst the tears of rrojaii dames inxirned, 

And Igy Ids loyal daughters truly mourned. 

J}'' I id 0)1. 

INH'TILF, adj. ? Fr. hint He., hint Hilt ; Lat. 

iNUiii.bi Y, n. .s’. SinulHiSj inutilitus. Hseless; 
unprofitable : uselessness ; uiiprofUablencss. 

d'o r(‘ler to heat and cold is a compendious and 
inutile sjxicuhition. Bacons Natural Ilistoni. 

1 \ VH J/N IHfABLF, adj. Fr. invnlucrahle ; 
Lat. invulnembdts. Not to be woimJi il ; secure 
from wound. 

Our cannon’s maiii’e vainly shall hv spent 
Against the’ invulnerahle clouds of heaven. 

iShuksjieare. 

Nor vainly hope; 

To be. ini ulncruhle in those liright arms, 
riiiil mortal dint none can resist. Mtliot 
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INWALI/, V. a. In and wall. To enclose 
or fortify with a wall. 

Three such towns in tliose places with the garri- 
sons would be so augmented as they would be able 
with little to iiucall themselves strongly. 

Spenser on Ireland. 

IN'WARD, adv.y adj. k n. s.^ Sax. tnpeaji't). 
In'wauds, r/r/e. (^Within; with 

In'wauuly, (idv. ^ inflection or in- 

InSvaudnf.ss, n. s. J curvity into the 

mind or thoughts : internal; reflecting; deeply 
thinking; intimate; familiar; seated in the 
mind ; inward, an intimate acquaintance : in- 
wardness, intimacy; familiarity. 

itliiie bill now maketh fiiiall mention, — 

'i'hat ye ben ladie, in myne innard thought. 

Chaucer. The Coiut of lA>i'e. 

II is heart with vengeance i?iv'urdhi did swell, 

And forth at last did break in speaches sharpe and 
fell. Spenser. Faerie Qneene. 

I'hough the lord of the liberty do pain himself all 
he may to yield equal jusdi'e unto all, yet can then' 
not but great abuses lurk in so inicard and absolute 
a privilege. Spenser. 

That which inwardlp each man should be, the 
church outwardly ought to testify. Hooker. 

Looking inicard wc w'ere stricken dumb ; looking 
upward we speak and prevail. Id. 

You know my inicardness and love 
Is very much unto the prince and Claudio. 

Shtiksjicare. 

Sir, T was an inicard of his ; a sly fellow was the 
duke ; and 1 know the cause of his withdrawing. 

Id. 

The parts of living creatures llint be more hucanls, 
nourish more that tlie outward flesh. 

BacotCs Xatnral Illstorp. 

The medicines which go to these magical oint- 
ments are so strong, that if tliey were used inuanls 
they would kill ; and therefore they work potently, 
thougl) outwards. liacon. 

Yet all these stars which deck this beauteous sky 
By force of the’ inward sun both sliine and move ; 
'I’lironed in her heart sits love’s high majesty; 

In highest majesty the highest love. 

Fletcher's Farple fslana. 

If of his outward-meanes, theeves make a prise ; 
Hee, more occasion hath to exercise 
llis inward Kiches: and they prove a w'calth. 

More iisefull and lesse lyahle to stealth. L’. Withers, 
Nor can be easily 

Repulsed, without much inward passion felt, 

And secret sting of amorous remorse. 

Mdton's Sainson Af^onistes. 
lie stretches out his arm in sign of peace, with his 
breast bending inward. Drijdens Dufresnoy. 

They esteem them most profitable, because of the 
great (piantity of fat upon their inwards. Mortimer. 

.Sickness, contributing no less than old age to the 
shaking down this scaffolding of tlie body, may dis- 
cover the inward structure more plainly. Pope. 
Darkness has more divinity to me ; 

It strikes thought inward. Young. 

llpon her face there was a trait of grief. 

The settled shadow of an inward strife, 

And an unquiet drooping of the eye. 

As if its lid were charged with unshed tears. 

Byron. 

INWEAVF/. Pretcr. inwove or inweaved, 
yiart. pass, inwove, inwoven, or inweaved. In 
and weave. 


To mix any thing in weaving, so that it forms 
part of the texture. ^ 

A fair border, wrought of sundry flowers, 
Inwoven with an ivy winding trail. Spenser. 

Down they cast 

7'lieir crowns, intawe with amaranth and gold. 

Milton. 

To entertwine ; to complicate. 

The roof 

Of thicker>t covert was inwoven shade. MiUor.. 
INWOOl)', v.a. In and wood. To hide in 
a wood. Not used. 

He got out of tlie river, inwonded himself so as the 
ladies lost the marking his sport fulness. Sidney. 

INVV HAP', u. n. In and wrap. 

'fo cover by involution : to involve. 

And over tliL-m Aracline hfgli did lift 
Her cunning web, and spread her subtil net, 

1 n wrapped in foul siiioak. Faerie Qiieenc. 

'I'his, as an amber drop imeraps a bee, 

C’ovcring discov(;rs your ([uick soul ; tlial we 
Miiy in your lliroiigh-shine front oui henrt’s llioughts 
sec. Donne. 

To ])crjd('x; to jiuzzle witli difliculty or ob- 

scurity. 

I'he case is no sooner made than resolved ; if it be 
made not in wrap ju’d , hut plainly and perspicuously. 

Bacon. 

It is doubtful whether the following examples 
should not lie enrap or iurap, from Lat. in and 
7'(ip, rapioy to ravish or transport. 

This pearl she gave me 1 do feel’t and seed ; 
And though 'tis wonder that in wraps me thus, 

\'et ’tis not madness. Shaksprure. 

Tor if such holy song 
Enwrap our fancy long 

'I’iine will run back, and fetch the age of gold. 

Milton. 

INWROUGHT', udj. Ji id wrought. 
Adorned with work. 

C’amiis, reverend Sir, went footing slow, 

His mantle hairy, and his bonnet sedge, 

Inwrought with tigures dim, and on the edge 
Like to that sanguine flower inscribed vvitli woe. 

Milton. 

]NWR1’,ATHE', V. (i. In and wreath. To 
surround as with a wreath. 

Bind their resplendent locks inwreathed with 
beams. Milton. 

Nor less the palm of peace inwrealhes thy brow. 

Thomson. 

JO, in fabulous history, the daughter of Ina- 
chns, or, according to others, of Jasus and 
Pirene, was priestess of Juno at Argos. Jupiter 
became enamoured of her; but, Juno having sur- 
prised liim in her company, Jupiter changed lo 
into a beautiful heifer; and the goddess, know- 
ing the fraud, obtained from her husband the 
animal whose beauty she piretended to commend. 
Juno commanded the hundred-eyed Argus to 
watch the heifer; but Jupiter sent Mercury to 
destroy Argus, and restore To to her liberty. 
Juno then sent one of the Furies to torment 
her. She wandered over the greatest part of the 
earth, and crossed over the sea, till at last she 
stopped on the banks of the Nile, still exposed 
to the torments of the Fury. Here Jupiter re- 
stored her to her natural form, after which she 
brought forth l•'paphus. Afterwards she mar- 
ried Osiris, king of Egypt, and treated her sub- 
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jects with such mildness, that after deatli she 
wis worshipped under the name of Isis. Ac- 
cording to Herodotus, lo was carried away by 
PhiBnician merchants, who wished to make re- 
jinsaU for Europa, who had been stolen by the 
(Greeks. 

jOAB, Heb. i. o. Falhorhood, a brave 

LreiVji al of the Israelites under king David, and the 
son of /eruiah, David’s sister, and brother of 
Al)is!iai and Asahcl. llis defeat of the army 
under Abner, his capture of the fort of Zion 
iVoin the .lebnsites, and his victories over the 
INIoabites, Philistines, hidomites, Syrians, Ain- 
monite.s, and the rebels under Absalom and 
Shelia; as well as bis intercession for Absalom, 
;uid Ids judicious advice to David aga.nst 
inoiirning for his deatn, and against numbering 
the people, are recorded in 2 Sam. ii— xxiv. 
11,. WHS a faithful adherent to his royal uncle, in 
his adversity as well as in his prosperity, .loab’s 
'fieatest crimes appear to have been his treacli- 
crously murdering Aunf.ii and Amasa ; see these 
urlicles, for there seems to have been nothing 
nimiiial or treasonable in his joining tlio party 
of Adoni;ah, the heir apparent; and lor these 
murders lie was justly put to death by Solomon’s 
order, A. A. C. 1014. 

.l()A(’niM,a celebrated monk, born at ( e- 
lico, msir Cosenza. lie wont on a pilgrimage 
to the Holy Land, and on Ins return joined the 
(dstercians; became abbot of Mora in (.alu- 
bria, and founded several oilier monasteries, 
which he governed with great discretion, lie 
was regarded by his followers, s'm.* nevt aitic e, 
iis a Tirophct, and bis predictions were I'lanted 
ill a work entitled The l-’verlasting ( mis}),..*! He 

wrote several other books, and died in 1 ,0^. 

.lOAC'llLMlTLS, in elmrch history, the clis- 
ciiilesof Joachim. They were partieiiiaily fond 
of certain ternaries: The Idither, lliey said, ojie- 
r.ited from the beginniiur till the coming ot the 
Son; the Son, from that time to theirs ; A. i ). 
12G0; and from that time the Holy Sptnt was 
to operate. They also divided every tinng re- 
lating to men, to doctrine, and tlie manner ot 
liviivr, into three classes, according to the three 
persons in the Trinity: The tirst ternary was 
that of men, of whom the iirst class was that ot 
married men, which had lasted during the whole 
iieriod of the Father ; the second was that ot 
clerks, which had lasted during the time of the 
Son ; and the last was that of the monks, in 
which there was to be an uncommon effusion of 
grace by the Holy Sp-irit: The second ternary 
was that of doctrine, viz. the Old lestameiit, 
the New, and the everlasting Gospel ; the tirst 
they ascribed to the Father, the second to the 
Son, and the third to the Holy Spirit: A third 
ternary consisted iu the manner of living, viz. 
under the Father, men lived according to the 
flesh; under the Son, they lived according to 
the flesh and the Spirit; and under die Holy 
Ghost, they were to live according to the Spirit 

*'"jOAN I. queen of Naples, daughter of 
Charles king of Sicily, was born m 1 320 ; and 
began to reign in 1345. She married Andrew 
king of Hungary, whom slie murdered, to make 
room for another hu^iband, whom she also mur- 


dered. Lewis, king of Hungary, marched to 
avenge his brother’s death, and compelled her 
to tty to Provence. Having afterwards recovered 
her kingdom, she married a tiiird and fourth 
husband, but having no children adopted Charles 
de Dnras, who, at the instigation of the king of 
Hungary, smothered her between two mattresses, 
in 1381. 

Joan (Pope), a flctitious character only wor- 
thy of notice as having been the subject ol 
considerable controversy. The fable asserted 
that, in the middle of the ninth century, a female 
named Joan who had received an excellent edu- 
cation conceived a violent passion for a young 
monk at Ment/, named Felda ; and, in order vo 
obtain admittance to his monastery, assumed the 
male habit. The plan snecceded, and after 
having loii<g indulged in their amours undis- 
turbed, they at length eloped, and travelled 
through many of the countries of FuropO; 
gaging the assistance of the best masters in the 
sciences in the different cities through which 
they passed. On the death of her lover, Joan 
repaired to Lome, still in the dress of a man ; 
and commenced the duties ol professor, and 
persons of the highest rank and most consider- 
able talents enlisted in the number of her dis- 
ciples. At leiigtli, on the death of pope Leo 
S. ill 8.55, she was unanimously elected his suc- 
cessor to the pontifical throne. At length she 
confided her secret to a domestic whom she took 
to her be.l, the consequence ol which was her 
pregnancy, and she was taken in labor at oue 
of tlie most solemn processions, deliviued ol a 

child in the street, and died on the spot. It is 

likewise said, that, to perpetuate the memory of 
the adventure, a statue was erected on the place 
where it happened; that, in abhorrenee ol the 
crime, the succeeding ]3opes in their amuial pro- 
ce.ssions from the \ atiean to the i.ateran have 
turned off from that street; and that, to prevent 
a similar imposition, a custom was mlrodviri.-d 
of examining each pope previously to lus conse- 
cration, 111 order to ascevtaiii his sex. Such are 
the iiarliculars of a story that seems not to have 
been called in ipiestion till the time of Luthei, 
but which the best informed historians usn illv 
abandon as fictitious. ‘Till the reformation 
says Gibbon, Hlic tale was repeated and bebevi'd 
without ortence, and Joan’s teniale statue long 
oociiiiied her place among the ])opes in the 
cathedral of Sienna. She has been anmhilatcd 
by two learned I’rotcstants, Bloiidel and Ihivle, 
but their brethren were scandalised by this equi- 
table and generous criticism. Spaiihcim and 
L’Eiifaul attcinjited to save tins poor engine <>1 
controversy. id even Mosheim condescends 
to cberisli some doubt and suspicion.’ 

Joan of Arc, commonly called the Maid 
of Orleans, was born of low parentage at 
remi, a little village on the borders of I.orraine. 
She became servant at an imi and ^ 

the horses. At this time the affairs ot I ranc . 
were in a deplorable state, and Orleans vvas so 
closely .beseiged by the duke of J 

its capture appeared to be incvita , ' 

exigency Joan pretended to la^o i 
divine commission to expel the in\a ' . 

being introduced to the French king Lhaile. V IL 
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she offered to conduct him to the market place 
of Orleans to raise the siege, and attend his coro- 
nation at Rheinis, then in possession of the Eng- 
lish. She headed the French troops, and while 
♦hey were elated hy having, as they supposed, an 
inspired leader, the English were proportionally 
dismayed. Joan cntenal Orleans in triumph, and 
the coronation at llhcims followed ; after which 
( diaries caused a medal to be struck in honor 
of the heroine, and also ennobled her family. 
The town of Domremi, where she wasliorn, was 
declared exempt from all imposts for ever. 
After the coronation, Joan intimated that her 
mi'^sion was at an end, and that she should now 
retire to private life ; but Dunois jiersiiaded her 
to remain with tlie army, to cheer the soldiers by 
her presence. This was to her fatal advice ; for 
being taken with the 'garrison of Compeigne, tlie 
English, to their great disgrace, caused her to he 
burnt as a sorceress, in tlie nineteenth year of 
her ago, 1431. Some doubts, however, have 
been raised against this part of the story; and 
it has been even said, that so far from being put 
to death, she lived and was married. Some time 
after, wlien public commiseration had succeeded 
to vindictive bigotry, a woman ajipeared at Mi'tz, 
who declared lierself to be Joan of Arc. She 
was every where welcomed with zeal. At Or- 
leans, especially, where Joan was well known, 
she was received with lh(3 lionors due to the 
liberatress of their town. Slie was a( knowledged 
by both her brothers, Jean and I'ierre d’ Arc. 
On their testimony she was married by a gentle- 
man of the house of Amboise, in 1 43(). At their 
solicitation her sentence was annulh'd in 145G. 
(Hist, do la Fucclle, par V Abbe l.englct. IMo- 
langes Curieux Monstrelet, ikv.) 

JOANNA, Atijuan, or llinzuan, one of the 
largest and best known of the (,'oiuora Islands, 
between the north end of Madagascar and the 
continent of Africa, has been govmned aliout 
two centuries by a colony of Arabs. It is of a 
triangular shape, and rises in well wooded moun- 
tains to a peak in the centre ; the whole island 
aboumling with a calcined substance, and other 
volcanic ap[)earanc(is. IJic climate is healthy, 
and the land of the interior tolerably fertile; 
but this is l>arren, and tlie wlinle neiglibourliood 
has been of late greatly desolated by pirates. See 
Como II A. 

The valleys, or glens, liave each their rivulet 
descending from the mountains wliicli bound 
them, and whose summits are covered with tim- 
ber trees, and their bases with cocoa nuts, ba- 
nanas, oranges, and lemons. The sugar-cane 
conies to perfection as well as the indigo ])laiit. 
The nnly wild animals known on llie island are 
the makis and the common mouse; the domestic 
ones are small but well tasted; horned cattle 
with humps, and goals. The cattle are olfered 
at about ten dollars oacli. The commonest 
birds are, Guinea fowl, doves, and quails. The 
population of the island in litol was not calcu- 
lated at more than 6000 or 7000 ; thongli it ap- 
pears to have been formerly much greater. The 
natives seem to be a mixture of Arabs and ne- 
groes ; their religion is also a mixture of Ma- 
homrnedariism and negro idolatry. They are 
good sailors, and have vessels, called trankys, of 


some burden, in which they trade to Eombav 
and Surat with cocoa-nuts and cowries. 

Anjiian is governed by a chief or sultan, who 
pretends to a superiority over the other islands 
The people are divided into nobles and peasants ; 
the former are the only merchants, and mo- 
no[)olizc the trade of supplying Furopean vessels 
with fresh provisions, the only purpose for which 
they touch at this island. 

The bay of Moochadon, on the north side of 
the island, is the place now usually visiti.’d by 
European ships : this bay occupies the whole of 
this side, the north-east and north-west points of 
the island being its limits. Gfi’ the former are 
some breakers, but it may be approached witliin 
half a mile; and off the north-west point is a 
small island, called the Paps, united to the point, 
by a reef. SevTial rivulets fall into this bay, 
so that watering is easy. The town called Sultan 
is a mere assemblage of miserable hovids, sur- 
rounded l)y a wall fifteen fei't high, flanked with 
s((uarc towers. It is also defenih'd by a kind of 
fort, on an ehwation ; the ascent to which is by 
300 or 400 steps, enclosed lietwecn two walls. 
There are also two villages on tliis bay, one on 
th(‘ east, ami the othi‘r on tlie west. On a bay 
of the east sidi.' of the island was the town of 
Anjuan, formerly the usual anchorage of Euro- 
])ean vessels; but the town was destroyed by the 
Madagasses, in 1700. 

('aptaiu Tonflinson, wlio w'as liere in IflOO, 
says the pijoplti of Jolianna .ire the most cour- 
teous and inofiensive I have ever met ; tendering 
every assistanee to strangers, niid excruting any 
conunission ('iilruste I to them with the greatest 
fidelity and care. dOiey have lately lieen muc.h 
reduced i)y the natives of Madagascar, whohavi’ 
annually invaded the islands for the purpose ni 
carrying off siaviN, which they sell to the iO'eneh, 
Tlie otlier islaials, (’onioro, Moliilla, and Ma- 
yotta, are nearly de]>opulalf.'(l from the attacks .4' 
these marauders, and at this time Joha.mia, from 
tw(4ve towns, is redneed to tw('.’ 

JOANN INA, a eonsideralile (lityof European 
Turkey, the capital of Albania. The environs 
are extremely iJeantiful : on the one side is a 
fertile plain, of twelve or fourteen miles in length, 
covaa'cd with groves and jilantations of the richest 
])rodur(3 ; on the other a iiobh^ lake, vvith its well 
wooded islands, stretches out for a distance <4 
si-.veral miles. The town is about two miles and 
a iialf in length, its breadtli is nearly one. Tlie 
principal street runs nearly the whole l(aij,th ol 
the town, and another ci-osses it at right angles : 
both, as well as several of the others, are well 
pav(*d ; and the bazaar is large, and full of goo<l 
shops. The dwclling-honses have generally a 
court yard planted vvith trees, or an adjoining 
garden. The ground-floor is generally used for 
stabiles or warehouses, and the windows of the 
liouses are small. On a peninsula, in the lakty 
and surrounded with walls and fortifications, was 
the palace of the late pacha. Some of the mos- 
ques hud churches are worth notice. 

The inhabitants, composed of Greeks and Al- 
banians, and in a small jiroportion of Turks and 
Jews, neither wear llie dress nor speak the lan- 
guage of the surrounding country; but the Ho- 
maic or modern Greek ; in their manners they 
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reseinl)le tlie Greeks of Morea. 1'lierc arc here 
two academies ; one for boys, the other, called a 
gvinnasium, for youths fartlier advaucod : at tlie 
latter arc taught the languages, liistory, geogra- 
phy and the elementary parts of philosophy. 
Many of the better class pass several years of 
their youth at Trieste, Venice, and Vienna. 

There arc hardly any manufactures in Joannina, 
except of Turkey leather; but works of embroi- 
dery arc carried to great jierfeetioii. An annual 
fair is held about a mile from the town, which 
Gontinuos a fortnight, and where a variety of 
articles of European inanufaclurc are displayed. 
J.argc Hocks of sheep, and droves of cattle, are 
likewise brouglit down from the mountains for 
sale. The principal articles of import arc wool- 
lens, glass, hardware, oaper, and tire-arms : those 
of export are wool, corn, oil, tobacco, and 
cattle. 

Joannina is said to have been founded in the 
fd'teentli century: but at the beginning of the 
m'neteentli century it grew into notice as I lie 
(a[)ital of the eelelirated Ali J^lc]la, whosi' lile 
we iiave given. It is the sec of an arclihishop, 
and stands seventy miles from Larissa, 1 lasontli- 
wed. of Salonica, and 400 west by south of (.’on- 
stantinojde. Inhaliitants about 40,000 

JOAN a (listrici of Allahabad, llindos- 
tan, situated between (he Oogra ami the (Janucs, 
and intersected by the ( Jooiniy. It is extiamndy 
f(.‘rtiie and very well cultivated. 'I'lic inhabitants 
are Mahommedans and Hindoos, in about e(pial 
[iroportions. Of the hitter, the Unjecoomars 
weie much addicted to the inhuman practice of 
female infanticide. This district was once an- 
nexed to lleiiarcs, and came into possession of the 
Ihitisli about 1780. Its chief towns an> Aziingnr 
and Joanpore; and it is included in the cullee- 
torship of Henares. 

JoANPOur, a city of Ilindostan, the chief town 
of the above-mentioned district, was formm’ly the 
capital of a principality. The fortress, built in 
1370, by sultan Eerozc 11 1. of Delhi, was erected 
around the ruins of a eoleljrated Hindoo temple, 
called Kerarbccr. When the empire of Mahmoud 
was overturned, in the end of the ronrteenlh cen- 
tury, tlie governor of the eastern districts, named 
Kliuajc Jehan, assumed the royal dignity, and 
made Joanpore his capital, lie was succeedrd 
In his son Mobarik Shah, and shortly after by 
adtan Ibrahim, wlio, during a reign of forty 
years, spared no pains to improve the fortress and 
city ; and several of his mosc^ues and other pub- 
lic buildings still remain. In the next eentnry 
Joanpore fell again to the empire of Delhi. It 
was often taken during the contest between the 
Mghauns and Moguls; but, about the year 1570, 
t was thoroughly repaired, during the govern- 
ment of Monaim Khan, of the court of Akbar. 
During his government the celebrated bridge of 
Joanpore was built. 

The town surrounds the fort on three sides, 
and contains a good bazaar; but the vicinity for 
several miles is covered with the ruins of tombs 
•tnd mosques. Of the latter, that of the Jamai 
Musjed is very handsome. It is said to have 
been erected by sultan Ibrahim, during seven 
vears of famine, to give employment to the poor. 
The date on the great gateway is AH. 852. 


Joanpore is the station of a civil establishment, 
of judge, &c., and of a battalion of native in- 
fantry, 

JOAO Del Key, a town and district of Bra- 
sil, in the conntry of Minas Geraes. It is situated 
on the llio das Mortes, which runs nortliwards 
into the Bio das X'elhas. Tlie neiglibourhood is 
fertile, and produces ('xcellent fruits. 

JOASH, Heb. i. e. the fire of the Lord, 
the sou ot Ahaziali, king of Judah, the only one 
of the blood royal who was preserved from his 
grandmother’s bloody massacre. See Athai.iaii. 
His pri'scrvation, coronation, relapse into idola- 
try, and ungrat(4ijl murder of his cousin Zecha- 
riah, the son o( his benef’aclois,\vith liiscoiiseipient 
misfortunes and merited death, A. M. 3185, and 
A. A. (A tL39, are recorded in 2 Kings xi. xii. and 
2 Ghron. xxiii. xxiv. 

JoAsir, the son of Jehoaz, king of Israel. 
Thongli h(' copied the political i<lolatryof.leroboam 
1. h(‘ seems to have liad a great respect for Elishah. 
His last visit to that proj)hct, wilh his rtqieated 
victories over the Syrians, and over Amaziah 
king of Judah, with his pillage of Jtu'usalein, are 
recorded in 2 Kings xiii. xiv. and 2 Ghron. xxv. 
He died A.1\L 3197, and A. A.C’. 810 ; and was 
succeeded l)y .lerobuain 11. 

J( )B, ?/. s.y V. (I. & V. 7/.'x Ital.g/eLi : etymology 

Job’s-1 r \ i;s, //. s. f is doubtful. Apiece 

Joi’/iu i’>, 70 .v. ^ of chance work; a 

Joi’/i'.EUNowr,, 77..S. ./low iiieaii lucrativi' 
adair; a sudden stab with a sharp instrument ; 
to strike suddenly, or drive in a pointed insliu- 
ment; to buy and sell as a broker: to work 
oecasionally : Job’s-tears, an lierli : jobbiu’, oni' 
who s(41s stock for otliers ; one who works occa- 
sionally: jobliernowl, most proliably from Idem, 
/e/y/zr, dull, and Sax. hriol, a head, loggerliead ; 
blockhead. 

And like the Wiuld, nn^n's, jolihcriioirh 
Turn round upon llieir e;ijs, the poles. 

/fuddzra.s. 

As an ass wilh a galled hack was feeding in a 
meatlow, a laveii pitched upon him, and sal johhhuj 
of the sore. J.' 

'I'lie work woidd, where a small Irregularity of stuff 
should happen, draw ov joh the edge into tlie stull. 

AJ ().»’( I//. 

lie. was now with his old IViends, like an old la- 
vouriti: of a cumiing ininister after t\\L\joh is over. 

•! rlnillmol . 

4 lie judge shall job, tin; bishop hitc the town. 

And nnghty dukes pack cards for halt a crown. 

No cheek is known to lilush, no heart to thioh 
Save when they lose a (piestlon, or w job. id. 

So east it in the southern seas, 

And viiwv it tlirough jobber's hill ; 

But on what s])e,et aides you please, 

Your guinea’s but a guinea still. Swift. 

Job, Heb. 3V5<, i. c. patient, an ancient in, 
habitant of the land of Hz, east of (iileaa, 
remarkalJe for his patience in the midst of the 
most accumulated and extreme adversity. Many 
authors have supposed, with the Jcwisli rabhies, 
that the character of .Tob is entirely parabolical, 
or fictitious ; but this is highly improbable, as 
not only the apostle James (eh. v. 11) mentions 
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lim as a real character, but the language applied 
to him by the Almighty himself in Ezekiel xiv. 
14, 20, puts the matter beyond all possibility of 
doubt. In that passage he is ranked with Noah 
and Daniel (who we are sure were no fictitious 
characters). The period in which Job lived has 
also been much disputed; but many passages ir 
the book of Job plainly show that he nourished 
in the patriarchal age. The allusions to the de- 
luge and the destruction of Sodom, and the total 
silence of Job and his friends with rt^spect to the 
law (which is never once quoted), and to the de- 
parture of the Israelites out of Egypt, sb.ow that 
he must have lived between the former and the 
latter of these events. But what fixes the chrono- 
logy of .lob, almost to a certainty, is that his aged 
friend, Eliphaz the Tcmanife, is expressly re- 
corded to have been the son of Esau, and the 
father of Teman ((Jen. xxxvi. 10, 11), who is 
said to have built a city named after himself, in 
which his father resided, and was hence calhul a 
Temariite. Alstedius, in his Thesaurus (.’hrono- 
logim, proceeding upon this probability, fixes the 
era of Job’s sufferings in the years of the world 
2330 and 2331 ; und gives two genealogies of 
.lob, by one of which he makes him the son of 
Dz, or Huz (mentioned Gen. xxii. 21), the eldest 
son of Nahor, Abraham’s brother. The follow- 
ing is appended to the canonical liook in the 
Greek, Arabic, and VTilgate, versions, and is 
supposed to have V)een copied frem the old 
Syriac translation. It is therefore uiKpiestion- 
ably of very high antiquity. ‘Job dwelt in the 
Ausitis (land of Uz or Gtz), on the confines of 
Idumea and Arabia. llis name was at first 
Jobah. He married an Arabian woman, by 
whom he had a son called Emion. lie himself 
wa.s the son of Zerah, of the posterity of Ivsau, 
and a native of Bozrah ; so that lie was the fiftli 
from Abraham. He reigned in Edom (Idumea), 
and the kings before and after him reigned in 
the following order : — Bahik, the son of Beor, in 
the city of Dinhabah (often spelt I)(mal>a); and 
next ill succession Jol), otherwise called .lohab. 
To Job succeeded llusham, ])riiice of Teman. 
After him reigned lladad the son of Bedad, who 
defeated the Midianites in the field of IMoal). 
The name of his city was Arith, The friends of 
Job, who came to visit him, were I Jiphaz, of the 
line of Esau, and king of Teman ; Bildad, king of 
the Shuhites; and Zophar the king of the Naa- 
mathites.’ Dr. Watkins, in his Biographical 
and Historical Dictionary, fixes the birth of Job 
to about A. A. G. 1700. The dc'cent of hJihu also 
(mentioned in ch. xxxii. ver. 2) from Buz, the 
second son of Nahor (Gen. xxii. 21), is an ad- 
ditional confirmation that Job lived about this 
period. 

Job, a canonical book of the Old Tes’ament, 
contains a narrative of .fob’s misfortunes, the 
uncharitable surmises ofliis friends, and his final 
restoration to yirosperity. Those who have sup- 
posed Job to be a fictitious rharacter have fancied 
the book of Job to be dramatic. But thi.s book 
will be read with most instruct on liy those who 
consider it as a simple narrative of facts, left on 
record to remind us that though ‘ Man is born to 
trouble,’ and although many trials and clifficulli(^s 
frecpicntly embitter the cup of moitals, yet the 
design of the Almighty, in permitting these aftlic- 


tions, is for our ultimate profit and welfare, iu 
the account wc have of the ‘Sons of (Jod pre- 
senting themselves,’ &c., and the agency by 
which Job was tried and afflicted, the attentive 
student of Scripture will find interesting inform- 
ation as to the nature and operation of that Evil 
Spirit distinguished by the name Satan. The 
style of this book is highly poetical, and it abounds 
with sublime imagery. 

Bishop Warburton is of opinion that this book 
is an allegorical dramatic poem, written by Ezra, 
some time between the return of the Jews from 
the captivity of Babylon, and tlieir thorough set- 
tlement in their own country: thus Job is de- 
signed to ])ersonate the Jewish people ; his three 
friends, the three great enemies of the Jews, 
iSiinhallut, Tobiah, and (Jeshem. Job’s wife was 
intended by the })oet to represent the idolatrous 
wives which many of tlie Jews had taken, con- 
trary to the law. I.c Clcrc also supposes that 
the hook of Job was written after the Jews were 
carried into Babylon, and mentions, in proof of 
this, the frequent Chaldaisms that occur in it. 

(Jrotins apprehends that this book contains a 
true history ; that the events recorded in it hap- 
pened in Arabia, whilst the Israelites wandered 
in the desert ; and that the writer, who was a 
Hebrew, lived before the time of Ezekiel, but af- 
ter David and Solomon ; and that it was written 
for the use of the Edomites transported to Baby- 
lon, to confirm them in the worship of th(' true 
God, am) to teach them patience in adversity. 
Schultens ascribes the poetical part of this hook, 
the style of which, he says, has all the marks of 
the most venerable and remote antiijuity, to Job 
himself; the rest he supposes to Ix' the work of 
some Hebrew collector. Most of the Jewish 
doctors believe that Mosps was the writer of this 
book ; and IM. Huet supposes that it was written 
by Mo.ses in liis exile in the land of Midian. 

Dr. Mason (Jood also inclines to believe tliat 
Moses was the writer, and that the last two verses 
were added by some transcriber. See Dr. Qood's 
Tranaiation of Job. 

Job, or Ayub (Solomon), an African prince, son 
of tljo king of Bomlou, in Senegambia, was sent 
in 1730 by bis father to the sea-coast to treat 
with the English traders, but, being taken prisoner 
by the Mandingoes, was himself sold as a slave 
to them. He was taken to Maryland, and em- 
ployed as a field laborer : but having flctl from 
llis master, and excited curiosity, he was ransomed 
by general Oglethorpe and some other gentlemen, 
ami sent, April 173.3, to England. Here he 
translated, for vSir Hans Sioane, some Arabic 
MSS., was presented at court, and, having been 
furnished with valmiblc pre.sents, set sail for 
Africa. He reached Fort James, on the Senegal, 
the 8th of August 1734 ; but, while preparing to 
proceed for Bondoii,lie learnt that his father was 
dead : his future fate was never known in this 
country. While in England he wrote tlirce co- 
pies of the Koran, from memory. 

JOXHHIT (Lewis), a pious and learned Jesuit, 
born at Paris in 1647. He distinguished bimself 
as a jireacher ; and wrote a treatise, entitled La 
Science des Mcdailles, which is much esteemed, 
with several other tracts. He died in 1710: tl*<^ 
best edition of this work is that of Paris in 1730, 
2 vols. 12 mo. % 
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JOCASTA, in fabulous history, the daughter 
of Menopceus, and wife of Laius king of Thebes, 
by whom she had (Kdipus. Having afterwards 
married (Edipus, without knowing him, when 
she discovered that she had been guilty of incest 
she hanged herself in despair. She is called 
Epicasta by som(3 mythologists. See (Enieus. 

JOCK'EY, n. .S’. & ?;. rt. From Jack, the di- 
minutive of John, comes Jackey, or, as the 
Scotch, jockey, used for any boy, and particu- 
larly for a boy that rides racehorses; a man that 
deals in horses ; a cheat: jockey, to justle by 
riding against any one ; to ciieat or trick. 

J’hese wen*, the wise ancients, wlio heaped up 
greater honours on .Findar's jockif>s than on the poet 
himself. Addison. 

joc:osF/,fld/'. j 

Jocose' ev, adv. Lat. jocoaiis and joai- 

Jocose'ness, n. .<». /aris. Merry; waggisli : 

Jocos'iTY, n. s. in jest or sport : inerri- 
adj. ment; jesting ; used botli 

Jort't.A ii'i TY, n.s. of men and things; jo- 

Joc'uNo, adj. cund, gay; airy; lively. 

JocTtnoey, (id IK 

Then said our host.c ; “et*rtain it wotildc .secine 
Tiiy lord were wise, and so I may wel deine ; 

He is i\i[ jonnitUK also dare I (eve. 

('haiict'r. Prolofruo to tfo’ Cluinoins Yionnin ms T.iIik 

'I'hore's comfort yet ; thc.n lie thou joi'nmt. 

kilniLspcnnK 

\ laugh there is of cont(unpt or iiidiguation, as 
well as of iniith ov jocositit. 

Browne's I'ulirnr Errours. 
’fhey on their rnirtli and dance 

Intent, with Jocund inusick charm his ear. 

Milton. 

'fhe satin; is a dramatick poem ; the stile is partly 
serious, and partly jocular. Driidcn. 

He has no power of himsijlf to leave it ; but he. 
is ruined jocundli^ and pleasantly, an<l damned ac- 
cording to his heart’s desire. South. 

Fair nature seems revived, and even my heart 
Sits light and jocund at the day’s return. 

Bone's llouiil Ciuirrit. 

If the subject be sacred, all ludicrous turns, and 
jocose or comical airs, should be excluded, lest young 
niinds learn to trifle with the awful solemnities of 
religion. Ilnz/.v. 

llow jocund did they drive their teatns afield 
How bowed the woods beneath their sturdy stroke. 

(i rail’s Klcgij. 

If I must make a prison of our palace, 

At least we’ll wear our fetters jocumllif. 

Ihfroti. 

JODE (Peter de), an engraver of some note, 
horn in Antwerp, He received bis best instruc- 
tions from Henry Goltzins ; and aflerwuirds \v<mt 
to Italy, where lie engraved plates from different 
painters; and returned to Antwerp about 1601, 
where be resided till his death, A. J), 1634. His 
Works are numerous, and possess considerable 
merit, 

JoDE (Peter de), the younger son to the former, 
was born in 1 606. He learned tlie art of engraving 
from bis father, and surpassed him in taste and 
the facility of handling tlie graver; but can 
hardly be said to have equalled him in correct- 
ness of drawing the naked parts of the human 
figure. They went together to Paris, where they 
engraved conjointly a considerable number of 
plates. The son’s finest performances an* from 
Vof. XI 1. 
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Rubens and Vandyck. Hasan says of him, that 
in several of his engravings he has ‘ eipialled .the 
best engravers, and in otlier.s he has sunk below 
himself.’ His son, Arnold, was also an engraver, 
but of very inferior merit, 

JODFJ J.F (Stephen), lord of Limodiii, was 
born at Pans m 1532 ; and distinguished Inin- 
self so greatly, by his poetical talents, that in* 
was reckoned cuie of the Fleiades, celebrated by 
Ronsard. He is said to have been tiie first 
Frenchimia who wrote plays in his own language 
according to the ancient style, in his younger 
years lie embraced the reformed religion, and 
wrote a satire on the mass in 100 Latin verses; 
but afterwards vetiiriied to the Roman Calholie 
faith. He died in 1579, very poor. 

lODINFi, in chemistry, a peculiar undecom- 
})Oiinded principle so called from the Greek iuj^rji:, 
violet-colored, on account of the viohu color of 
its vapor, flay Lussac gave it tlie appellation of 
lone from lov the violet; but Sir H. Davy con- 
ceiving that this term, in consequence of its deri- 
vatives Ionic and Ionian, would lead to ambiguity , 
suggested iodine, which is now universally adopt- 
ed. It is preferable to iode ; because more 
analogous to oxygen and chlorine tlie names of 
the only other two supporters of chemical com- 
bustion 'at present discovered. Tlie investigation 
oftliis singular substance will always be regard- 
ed as ail a^ra of the first importance in chemistry, 
as it was then that ehemical ])liilosopliers first 
generally fe.lt the necessity of abandoning Lavoi- 
sier’s hypotlicsis of oxygenation. In 1812 iodine 
was accidently discovered by M. dc Gourtois, a 
manufacturer of saltpetre at Paris. In liis pro- 
cesses for procuring soda from kelp, he found the 
metallic vessels much corroded ; and, in search- 
ing for the cause of the corrosion, he made this 
important discovery. V’inding tliat the cares of 
his manufactory ivoiild not allow him the leisun* 
requisite for the investigation of the properties 
of this new substance, he eommmiieated the se- 
cret to M. Clement, presented him with a quan- 
tity of ioditu*, and requested him to determine its 
nature. M. C’lement accordingly made a iiiiin- 
ber of experiments upon the siiliject, the results 
of which were* communicated to the French In- 
stitute about the end of the year 1813, and after- 
wards published in the Annalesde Chiinie. He 
stated its specific gravity to be about 4 ; that it 
became a violet-colored gas at a temperature be- 
low that of boiling water; that it combined with 
the metals, and with phosphorus and sulphur, 
and likewise with alkalies and metallic oxides ; 
that it formed a detonating compound with am- 
monia ; that it was soluble in alcohol, and still 
more soluble in ether; and tiiat by its action 
upon phosphorus, and upon hydrogen, a sub- 
stance having the characters of muriatic acid was 
formed. In this communication he offered no 
decided opinion rciq^erting its nature. M. Gay 
I.iissac next undertook the examination of this 
interesting substance, and published his reinaiks 
on it under the title of Memoir sur I’lode. 
Meanwhile M. Ampere having presented Sir H. 
Davy, who was then in Paris, with a quantity of 
iodine, he subjected it likewise to experiment, 
and drew similar conclusions witli those of Oay 
Lussac. He published a paper on the suojeet 
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:u the IMiilosophiciil .Transactions for nU4, and 
has since prosecuted his investigation in several 
Ollier papers publislied in subsequent volumes of 
the same work. 

Iodine has been found in the following sea- 
weeds, the algae aijuaticie of Linnaeus ; — 


Tucus cartilagineus, 

mernbranaceus, 

filainentosus, 

rul)ens, 

nodosus, 

scfratus, 

silifjuosus, 


Fucus j^alniatus, 
filum, 
digitatus, 
saccharinus, 
Ulva urnbilicalis, 
pavonia, 
linza, and in 
sponge. 


Dr. Fyfe has shown, in an ingenious paper, 
published in the first volume of the Kdinburgli 
Philosophical Journal, that on adding sulphuric 
acid to a concentrated viscid infusion of these 
algal in hot water, the vapor ot iodine is exhaled. 
But it is from the incinerated sea-weed, or kelp, 
that iodine in quantities is to be obtained. Dr. 
Wollaston hrsl communicated a precise formula 
for extracting it. Dissolve the soluble pail of 
kelp in water. Concentrate the li([uid by eva- 
poration, and separate all tlie crystals that can 
be obtained. Pour the remaining liquid into a 
clean vessed, and mix witli it an excess of sul- 
phuric acid. Boil this liquid for some time. 
Sulphur is precipitated, and muriatic acid driven 
off. Decant oil' the clear licjuid, and strain it 
through wool. I\it it into a small flask, and 
mix it with as much black oxide of manganese 
as we used before of sulphuric acid. Apply to 
the top of the flask a glass tube, .shut at one end. 
Then beat the mixture in the flask. The iodine 
sublimes into the glass tube. According to Dr. 
Fyfe no vestiges of iodine can be discovered in 
sea-water. 


The common method of procuring muriatic 
acid from the saline matter of sea-water, by the 
addition of sulphuric acid, convinced me, says 
Dr. Fyfe, that, if this substance contained iodine, 
it could not in this way be got from it. I was 
therefore obliged to have recourse to other means. 
When sea-water is subjected to galvanism in a 
gold cup, a small quantity of a black powder is 
formed ; this, it is supposed by Sir II. Davy, 
might be a cmnpound of iodine and gold. To 
ascertain if this was the case, a quantity of sea- 
water, concentrated by evaporation, was put into 
a silver vc.ssel, attached to one end of a galvanic 
battery ; a gold wire from the other end was in- 
troduced into the fluid. The silver in a short 
time acquired a dark coating, and a minute por- 
tion of a black powder was formed. This was 
subjected to the action of fused potassa, and ilien 
to sulphuric acid, but without any appearance of 
iodine. During the preparation of kelp, from 
which iodine is procured, tlie vegetable matter is 
subjected to a high temperature Conceiving 
that, perhaps, the iodine might be a product of 
the combustion, some of the residue of the eva- 
poration of sea-water was mixed with charcoal in 
powder, and a high heat applied to it. When 
cold, the mixture was treated with sulphuric 
acid, but without obtaining any iodine. The sa- 
line matter of sea-water was subjected to various 
other trials, but uniformly with the same result. 


Iodine is, however, found in various marine 
molluscous animals, as the doris, Venus, Ostrea, 
&c., and even in sponges and Gorgonia. Very 
lately, tliis curious substance has been detected 
by Vauqueliu in combination with silver, in 
some specimens brought from America. 

Iodine, however produced, is a .solid, of a 
grayish-black color and metallic lustre. It is 
often in scales similar to those of micaceous iron 
ore, sometimes in rhomboidal plates, very large 
and very brilliant. It has been obtained in elon- 
gated octoliedrons, nearly half an inch in length; 
the axes of which were shown by Dr. Wollaston 
to be to each other, as the numbers two, three, 
and four, at least so nearly, that, in a body so vo- 
latile, it is scarcely possible to detect an error in 
this estimate, by the reflective goniometer. Its 
fracture is lamellated, and it is soft and friable to 
the touch. Its taste is very acrid, though it is 
very sparingly soluble in water. It is a deadly 
poison. 

Mr. OrfiUi swallowed six grains of it. The 
consequence was a most horrible taste, saliva- 
tion, cpigastralgia, colic, nausea, and violent 
sickness. In ten minutes he had copious bilious 
vomitings, and slight colic pains. Ilis pulse 
rose from seventy to about ninety beats in the 
minute. By swallowing large quantitie.s of 
mucilage, and emollient clysters, he recovered, 
and felt nothing next day liut slight fatigue. 
When given to dogs, in the quantity of seventy- 
two grains or more, it generally produces speedy 
vomiting, by which means it is thrown out of 
the system, and the animal saved. But if 
vomiting does not take ])lacc, or if it be pre- 
vented by tying tlie oesophagus, death ensues in 
the course of three or four days. Iodine, in ojien 
vessels, readily evaporates, even at the usual 
atmo.sphcric heats. When it is spread on a plate 
of glass, if the eye be jilaced in the same plane, 
the violet vapor becomes very obvious at the 
temperature of 100° Fahrenheit. If left in the 
open air it will speedily fume away, even at 50° 
or 60°. When kept in a phial, stopped witli a 
common cork, the iodine also disappears, while 
the cork becomes friable in its texture, and of a 
brownish-yellow color. It gives a deep brown 
slain to the skin, w'hich, however, soon vanishes. 
In odor, and power of destroying vegetable 
colons, it somewhat resembles very dilute aqueous 
chlorine. The specific gravity of iodine at 62^ 
30' is 4*94B. It dissolves in 7000 parts of water. 
The solution is of an orange-yellow color, and 
in small quantity tinges raw starch of a purple 
line. It melts, according to M. Guy Liissac, at 
227° Fahrenheit, and is volatilised under the 
cominon pressure of the atmosphere, at the tem- 
perature of 350°. Boiling water aids its subli- 
mation. 

The specific gravity of its violet vapor is 8 678. 
It is a non-conductor of electricity, and is incom- 
bustible, but with azote it forms a curious deto- 
nating compound ; and, in combining with 
several bodies, the intensity of mutual action is 
.such as to produce combustion. See Chi.mis- 

TRY. 

With a view of determining whether it was a 
simple or compound form of matter. Sir H- 
Davy exposed it to the action of the highl> 
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inflammable metals. When its vapor is passed 
over potassium, heated in a glass tube, infiarn- 
ination takes place, and the potassium burns 
slowly with a pale blue light. There was no 
gas disengaged when the experiment was repeated 
in a mercurial apparatus. The iodide of potas- 
sium is white, fusible at a red heat, and soluble 
in water. It has a peculiar acrid taste. When 
acted on by sulphuric acid it eftervcsces, and 
iodine appears. It is evident that, in this expe- 
riment, there had been no decomposition ; the 
result depending merely on the combination of 
iodine with potassium. 

If iodine be put into a glass tube closed at 
one end, and a piece of jihosphorus be dropped 
in, a violent action immediately takes place, 
accompanied with the evolution of heat. The 
phospliorus melts, and an iodide of phos])horus 
IS formed. 

The color of this substance is grayish-black, 
its texture is crystalline, and it easily melts when 
heated, ddic combination takes place whatever 
proportion of jdiosphorus and iodine be em- 
ployed. But ill one particular jiroportion there 
IS no redundancy of either of tlie constituents. 
This, according to (Jay Imssac, lakes place when 
we mix one pari by weight of phosphorus noth 
eight parts of iodine. The iodide thus formed 
IS soluble in water. The solution is colorless. 
VVTien the iodide is drofipcd into water a kind of 
eflervescenco takes place, and a strong odor is 
exhaled similar to that of muriatic acid. Both 
tlie iodine and the phosphorus are converted into 
acids. The water is decomposed, its oxygen 
uniting to the phosphorus constitutes phosphorus 
acid, while the hydrogen, uniting to the iodine, 
constitutes hydriodic acid. Thenard asserts, that, 
ill ihe union of iodine and phosphorus, not only 
calorie, but light is extricated. But Sir H. Davy 
states that no light is evolved in this process. 
Kepcated exjieriments have convinced me, says 
Dr. Traill, of the accuracy of the observation of 
the British chemist; but it is only justice to M. 
Thenard to state, that, in the action between these 
substances, the evolution of light, as w^ell as 
of caloric, may be shown, according to the mode 
of making the ex])eriment. If a small piece of 
<lry phosphorus be dropt into a test-tube, and a 
quantity of iodine, in its usual scaly form, suffi- 
cient to cover the phosphorus, be quickly added, 
an immediate ac.'tioii ensues ; the tube becomes 
Jiot; fumes of iodine are disengaged; and a 
deep violet-brown liquid is formed, without the 
evolution of light, even when the experiment is 
made in a darkened room. But if the proportion 
ef the phosphorus to the iodine be large, and the 
latter insufficient to cover the former, the action 
is accompanied by a momentary flash, which I 
attribute to the combustion of the uncovered 
Iiortion of the phosphorus in the scanty portion 
of atmospheric air in the tube. By varying the 
proportions of the two substances, I can produce 
die union with or without the extrication of light 
at pleasure. 

Iodine and sulphur do not unite by simple 
contact ; but if they be mixed in a glass tube, 
and gently heated, the combination takes place 
very readily. The color of this compound is 
grayish-black, and its texture is radiated like 
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that of sulplmret of antimony. This lodidtr 
appears to be composed of one part sulphur and 
7-8 iodine. It does not appear to be immediately 
decomposed by water. But, according to (Jay 
Liissac, the iodine is separated, if this iodide be 
distilled with water. This iodide is of a more 
permanent nature than the chloride of sulpluir, 
which is decomposed, and the sulphur deposited 
the instant it comes in contact with water. Ac- 
cording to Van Mons, if we dissolve iodiiu? in 
muiiatic acid, and |K)ur ammonia over the solu- 
tion, so that the two liquids do not mix, tin* 
iodine will, in a sliort time, crystallise between tlie 
two liquids, in tine pyramids, having their bases 
turned towards the surface of the liepiid. ‘ Hy- 
drogen, whether dry or moist, did not seem,’ 
says M. Gay ‘ Lussac, to have any action on 
iodine at the ordinary temperature ; but if, as 
was done by l\l. Clement in an experiment at 
which I was ])resent, we expose a mixture of 
hydrogen and iodine to a red heat in the tube, 
they unite together, and hydriodic acid is jiro- 
dneed, which gives a r(!ddisli-brown color to 
water.’ 

There are various ways of olitaiiiing this acid. 
The first method practised was to ]>our water 
over the iodide of phosphorus, and expose the 
mixture to heat. The gaseuirs acid was expelled, 
and received in proper vessels. Gay Lussac 
jiointed out a still easier method of obtaining this 
acid in a state of purity. Put a quantity of 
iodine and water into a glass vessel, and cause a 
current of sulphureted hydrogen gas to pass 
through it. The iodine speedily dissolves. When 
that has taken place stop the process, and expose 
the liquid to heat to drive off the excess of sub- 
phuretod hydrogen. The residual liquid is a 
solution of pure liyilriodic acid in water. During 
this process the sulphureted hydrogen is decom- 
posed. Its hydrogen unites to tlie iodine whiLi 
its sulphur is precipitated, and is separated from 
the liquid by filtration. Hydriodic acid thus 
prepared is a colorless liquid, having an odor 
very similar to that of muriatic acid, and a 
sharp acid taste, leaving behind it a sensation of 
astringency. By heat it may be driven off in the 
gaseous form and collected in proper vessels. 

Hydriodic acid gas is colorless, and possesses 
the peculiar taste and smell of the liquid acid . Iti 
.specific gravity, according to the experiments of 
(iay Lussac, is 4'44.'l, that of common air beinj- 
1. So that it is by far the he^aviest gaseous body 
ut present known. When it conies in contact of 
mercury, it is immediatidy decomposed by the 
action of that metal. The mercury unites with 
the iodine, and forms an iodide ; while the hy- 
drogen gas, the other constituent, is left in tlu' 
gaseous state. It occupies exactly one-half of 
the volume of the hydriodic acid. Hence it 
follows, that hydriodic acid gas is comjiosc 1 o[ 
one volume of iodine in the stale of vapor, and one 
volume of hydrogen gas, constituting together 
two volumes. Liquid hydriodic acid, when as 
much concentrated as possible, is ol the speeilic 
gravity LT. It smokes like muriatic acid, though 
not so perceptibly. Bui if a vessel containing 
it be placed beside another containing chlorine 
(supposing both open) a purple-colored atmo- 
sphere is formed between them, showing verv 
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tvidently tl»e \olatility of tlie liydriodic acid. 
This acid boils at 262 )^°. When hydriodic 
acid gas is passed through a red hot tube, it is de- 
composed at least partially. The decomposition 
IS complete if the hydriodic acid gas be mixed 
with oxygen gas. in that case water is formeil 
and iodine sot at liberty. From this experiment 
It seems to follow that iodine is incapable of de- 
composing water. Accordingly, if tlie vapors of 
iodine and wiitor be passed together through a 
red hot tube, no oxygen gas is disengaged; yet 
if water holding iodine in solution is exposed to 
the solar light, or if it be heated, its peculiar 
color disappears, and •ihe iodine is converted 
naitly into hydriodic and partly into iodic acid. 
Now this last acid is a compound of iodine and 
oxygen ; so that in this case water must be de- 
composed, and one of its constituents must go 
to the tbrmation of hydriodic, and the other to 
that of iodic acid. Liquid hydriodic acid very 
reailily dissolves iodine, and acquires a brown 
color. Even exposing the liquid acid to the at- 
mosphere gives it this color ; because the oxygen 
of the atmosphere decomposes a portion of the 
liydriodic acid uniting with its hydrogen, and 
setting the iodine at liberty, whicli is immedi- 
ately dissolved by the undecomposed portion of 
tlie acid. All the hydriodates have the property 
of dissolving iodine, and of acquiring a deep 
reddish-brown color; but the iodine is easily 
separated again, either by boiling the liquid or 
by exposing it to the air. See Hydriodic Acid 
and Ciir.MisTRY. 

When iodine is sublimed in chlorine gas it 
absorbs a considerable quantity of that elastic 
fluid, and forms a compound of a bright yellow 
color. When fused it becomes of a deep 
orange ; and in the state of vapor from the 
action of heat, it has likewise a deep orange 
color. Sir Humphry Davy, to whom we are in- 
debted for our knowledge of this compound, has 
given it the name of chlorionic acid. In one 
experiment he found that eight grains of iodine 
absorbed five cubic inches and a quarter of chlorine 
gas. In another experiment twenty grains of 
iodine absorbed 9*6 cubic niches of chlorine gas. 
These two experiments do not agree with each 
other; but in the first a little water was admitted 
into the retort, in order to dissolve the chlorionic 
acid formed ; while no water was admitted in the 
second experiment. This liquid doubtless fa- 
cilitated the absorption of the chh^rine gas. See 
Chloriodic Acid and Chkmistry. 

iodine leadily combines with most of the 
metals. If silver foil is healed nearly to redness, 
and the vapor of iodine passed over it, an iodide 
is formed whicli has a red color, and melts when 
exposed to a low red heat. When this sub- 
stance is heated with by<3rate of potassa it is de- 
composed, and hydriodic acid and oxide of 
silver are formed. This iodide is composed of 
one part by weight of silver and 113 of iodine. 

The iodide of zinc is while, melts readily, and 
is sublimed in the state of fine acicular four-sided 
prisms. It rapidly deliquesces in the air, and 
dissolves in water, without the evolution of any 
gas. The solution is slightly acid, and does not 
crystallise. The alkalies precipitate from it white 
oxide of 7inc; while concentrated sulphuric acid 
disengages hydriodic acid and iodine, because 
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sulphurous acid is produced. The solution is 
a hydriodate of oxide of zinc. When iodine 
and zinc are made to act on each othoi 
under water, in vessels hermetically sealed, on 
the application of a slight heat, the water as- 
sumes a deep reddish-brown color, because, as 
soon as hydriodic acid is produced, it dissolves 
iodine in abundance. But by degrees the zinc- 
supposed to be in excess, combines with the 
whole iodine, and the solution becomes colorless 
like water. 

Iron is acted on by iodine in the same way as 
zinc ; and a brown iodide results, which is fusible 
at a red heat. It dissolves in water, forming a 
light green solution, like that of muriate of iron. 
\Vhen the dry iodide was heated, by Sir. 11. 
Davy, in a small retort containing pure ammoni- 
acal gas, it combined with the ammonia, and 
formed a compound which volatilised without 
leaving any oxide. 

The iodide of tin is very fusible. When in 
powder, its color is a dirty orange-yellow, not 
unlike that of glass of antimony. When put 
into a considerable quantity of water, it is com- 
pletely decomposed. Hydriodic acid is formed, 
which remains in solution in the water, and the 
oxide of tin precipitates in white fiocculi. H 
the quantity of water be small, the acid, being 
more concentrated, retains a portion of oxide ol 
tin, and forms a silky orange-colored salt, which 
may be almost entirely decomposed by water. 
Iodine and tin act very well on each other, in 
water of the temperature of 212 ’. 

'riiere are two iodides of mercury ; the one 
yellow, the other red : both arc fusible and vola- 
tile. Tlie yellow, or protiotlidc, contains one half 
less iodine than the deiUiodide. The latter, 
when crystallised, is a bright crimson. All the 
iodides arc decomposed by concentrated sul- 
phuric and nitric acids. The metal is converted 
into an oxide, and iodine is disengaged. They 
are likewise decomposed by oxygen at a red 
heat, if we except the iodides of potassium, so- 
dium, lead, and bismuth. Chlorine likewise se- 
parates iodine from all the iodides ; but iodine, 
on the other hand, decomposes most of the sul- 
phurets and phosphurets. 

When iodine and oxides act upon each other 
in contact with water, very different results take 
place from those above described. The water is 
decomposed ; its hydrogen unites with iodine to 
form hydriodic acid ; while its oxygen, on the 
other hand, produces, with iodine, iodic acid. All 
the oxides, however, do not give the same results. 
We obtain them only with potassa, soda, ba- 
rytes, strontian, lime, and magnesia. The oxide 
of zinc, precipitated by ammonia from its solution 
in sulphuric acid, and well washed, gives no trace 
of iodate and hydriodate. 

The iodides of lead, copper, bismuth, silver, 
and mercury, arc insoluble in water, while the 
iodides of the very oxidisable metals are soluble 
in that liquid. If we mix a hydriodate with 
the metallic solutions, all the metals which do 
not decompose water will give precipitates, while 
those which decompose that liquid will give 
none. This is at least the case with the above 
mentioned metals. 

From all the above recited facts, we are war- 
ranting in concluding iodine to be an undecom 
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pounded body. In its specific gravity, lustre, 
and magnitude of its prime equivalent, it re- 
sembles the metals : but in ail its chemical agen- 
( ies it is analogous to oxygen and chlorine. It 
is a non-conductor of electricity, and possesses, 
like these two bodies, the negative electrical 
energy with regard to metals, inflammable und 
alkaline sabstances ; and hence, \Vhen combined 
with these substances in aqueous solution, and 
t leclrised in the voltaic circuit, it separates at 
die positive surface. But it has a positive energy 
v/ith respect to chlorine ; for when united to 
chlorine, in the chloriodic acid, it separates at 
I he negative surface. This likewise corresponds 
with their relative attractive energy, since chlo- 
rine expels iodine from all its combinations. 

It now only remains to mention the different 
methods that have been contrived to detect the 
luesence of iodine when present in small quan- 
tity in saline solutions. It has the property of 
corroding metals, and especially of blackening 
silver more powerfully than any other body at 
present known. It was this property that led to 
Its orignal discovery in kelp. Sir Humphry 
Davy employed its property of blackening silver 
as a method of detecting it in the solutions of 
the ashes of different sea-weeds. 

^Vdlen sulphuric acid is poured upon a dry 
salt containing iodine, a reddish brown liquid is 
obtained. This is a good method of delecting 
the presence of iodine in salts. 

But the most delicate re-agent for iodine, ac- 
cording toStromeyer, is starch. When this sub- 
stance is put into a liquid containing iodine iu 
a state of liberty, it detects the presence of so 
small a quantity as 455^05 part, by the blue color 
which it forms. 

Dr. Coindet of Geneva has recommended the 
use of iodine in the form of tincture, and also 
hydriodate of potassa or soda, as an efficacious 
remedy for tlic cure of glandular swellings, of 
the goitrous and scrofulous kind. An ointment 
composed of one ounce of hog’s lard, and one 
drachm of iodide of zinc, has been found to be a 
powerful external application in such cases. 
About a drachm of this ointment should be used 
in friction on the swelling once or twice a day. 

For additional remarks on this important sub- 
ject, see our articles Chemistry, Chloriodic 
Acid, Hydriodic Acid, Iodic Acid, and Medi- 
cine. 

IODIC Acid, in chemistry, or oxiodic acid, 
is thus obtained. When barytes water is made 
to act on iodine, a soluble hydriodate, and an 
insolulile iodate of barytes are formed. On the 
latter, well washed, pour sulphuric acid equiva- 
lent to the barytes present, diluted with twice its 
weight of water, and heat the mixture. The 
iodic acid quickly abandons a portion of its base, 
and combines with the water ; but, though even 
less than the equivalent proportion of sulphuric 
acid has been used, a little of it will be found 
mixed with the liquid acid. If we endeavour 
to separate this portion, by adding barytes water, 
tbe two acids precipitate together. 

Iodic acid has a strong acido-astringent taste, 
no smell. Its density is considerably greater 
than that of sulphuric acid, in which it rapidly 
sinks. It melts, and is decomposed in'o iodine 


and oxygen, at a temperature of about 620^*. A 
grain of iodic acid gives out 176-1 grain measure 
of oxygen gas. It would appear from this, that 
iodic acid consists of 15-5^ iodine, to 5 oxygen. 

Iodic acid deliquesces in the air, and is of 
course very soluble in water. It first reddens and 
then destroys the blues of vegetable infusions. It 
blanches other vegetable colors. When a mix- 
ture of it, with charcoal, sulphur, resin, sugar, or 
the combustible metals, in a finely divided state, 
is heated, detonations are produced ; and its so- 
lution rapidly corrodes all the metals to wbicli 
Sir 11. Davy exposed it, both gold and platinum, 
but much more intensely the first of these 
metals. 

it appears to form combinations with all the 
fluid orsolid acids which it does not decompose. 
See CiiKMisTiiy, Index. 

,T()EL, tlie son of Pethucl, the second of the 
twelve minor ])rophets. In his prophecy he up- 
Itraids the Israidites for their idolatry, and fore- 
tels the ealamit.es they should suffer as the 
punishment of that sin ; but endeavours to sup- 
port them will) the comfort that their miseries 
sliould have an end upon their reformation and 
nqientance. Must wrilers, inferring the order of 
time in whieh tiie minor in-opliets lived from the 
order in which they are })Iaced in tlie Hebrew 
copies, coneludc that Joel prophesied before 
Amos, who was contemporary with T’zziaii, king 
of Judah. Archbishop Usher infers this from 
Joel’s foretelling that drought, ch. i., which 
Amos mentions as having happened, ch. iv. 7, 
0, 9. 

Archbishop Newcome is inclined to favor the 
conjecture of Drusius : viz. that Joel prophesied 
under the long reign of Manasseh, and before 
his conversion, that is, some time from B. C. 697 
to (suppose) 660. 

JOFFlilD, an alibot of Croyland, in Uiticoln- 
shire, in the twelflii century. According to 
Peter of Blois, tliis ecclesiastic was the founder 
of the university of Cambridge. He sent, he 
.says, a deputation of three learned Norman 
monks, named Odo, Terrick, and William, to his 
manor of Coltenham, near Cambridge, to teach 
the people iu that neighbourhood grammar, logic, 
and rhetoric. 'This produced journeys of these 
monks to Camhridue, wliere they at first hired a 
barn, apd taught (hose sciences to a great num- 
ber of scholars from the surrounding country 
JOG, V. a , V. H. ik n. s. \ Dui. schocken. To 
JoohiER, n. s. ^push; to give asud- 

Jo(Jgli:, V. w. j den push ; to move 

with small shocks, like those of a low trot ; to 
travel idly and heavily : a push or sliglit shake; 
an irregular motion : jogger, one who moves 
heavily along: joggle, to shake. 

Jog on, Jog on the. foot-path way, 

And merrily heat the stile-a, 

A merry heart go^is all the day, 

Your sad tires in a mile-a. 

Shakspcd re . 11 inter » late.. 
Now leaps he upright, Jog$ me and cries, Po you 

Y'onder well-favoured youth I Domic. 

This said, he jogged his good siecd uighet, 

And steered him gently toward the squire. 

1 1 tidihra-^. 
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Thus they on, still tricking, never thriving. 
And muruTing plays, which they miscal reviving. 

Dniden. 

As a leopard was valuing himself upon his party- 
coloured skin, a fox gave, him a jug, and whispered, 
that the beauty of the mind was above that of a 
painted outside. L' 

Sudden 1 i(>ggc(/ Idysses, who was laid 

I'ast by my side. Pope's (hhfsseg. 

JOGlllS, a sect of heathen religious, in the 
East Indies, who never marry, nor hold any 
thing in private property; but live on alms, and 
practise strange severities on themselves. They 
arc subject to a general, who sends tliem from 
one country to anotlier to preach. They are, 
properly, a kind of penitent pilgrims; an<l arc 
supposed to be a branch of the ancient Gymno- 
sophi.sts. They frequent principally such places 
as are consecrated by the devotion of the people, 
and pretend to live several days together without 
eating or drinking. After liavitig gone througli a 
ccursc of discipline for a certain turn*, they look 
on themselves as impeccable, and privileged to 
do any thing; upon which they uive a loose to 
their passions, and run into all kinds of de- 
bauchery. 

JOGIJES, or Yooos. See Yooc.s. 

JOHAN, or St. Johan, the name of six towns 
in (Germany, viz. 

Johan (St.), in the circle of Jiavaria, and 
archbishopric of Salzbnrg, eleviui miles \V . 
N.W. of lladstadt, and thirty S.S. of Salz- 
burg. 

Johan (St.), in the ci-devant principality 
of Nassau Saarbruck, now included in the French 
republic, and department of Mont Tonnere ; 
seated on the Saar, opposite Saarbruck, with 
which it is connected by a bridge. 

Johan (St.), in the late county of Sponheim, 
now included in the I'rench empire, and de- 
partment of the Rhine and Moselle; nine miles 
east of Creutznach, and fourteen south-west of 
Aleut/. 

JoiiAN (St.), three towns in .tlie duchy 
of Stiria ; viz. 1. eight miles E. S. F. of J,and- 
sperg ; 2. seven miles VV. N. W. of I Vttaw^ : and, 
3. five miles N. N. W. of Windisch (iratz. 

J()HAN-GE()KG1;N-STADT, a town of 
Upper Saxony, in Erzgehiirg, founded in 1654, 
by the Protestant miners, who were driven out of 
Bohemia, and named after the elector John-'* 
George 1. Tlie mines afford silver, copper, tin, 
emery, and other minerals. It lies seven miles 
south of Schwa rtzenherg. 

JOHANN ESPERf?, or Bischofsberg, a town 
of Germany, lately in the eli'ctoratc of Meiitz, 
now annexed to France, and by the divi.sion of 
1797 included in tlie department of the Rhine 
and Nahe; but now, by tlie last division in 1801, 
in that of Mont Tonnere. It lies sixteen miles 
west of Mentz. 

JOHN, Ileb. i. e. God’s grace, the name 
of many kings, emperors, saints, popes, and other 
sovereign princes; and the most universal name 
among subjects in modern Europe. 

John, king of Bohemia, a brave hut unfortu- 
nate monarch, the son of the emperor Henry VU. 
He was elected king in 1309, when he was only 
fourteen; and, after defeating the Lithuanians, he 


assumed the title of king of Poland. He was 
wounded in the eye in that expedition, and 
upon consulting the physicians to restore the 
sight of it, a Jewish doctor blinded liim entirely. 
Still, however, his military ardor remained un- 
daunted ; he accompanied Pliilip Vi. of France, 
guided by two knights, to the battle of Cressy, 
where he fell in 1346. See Cukssy. 

John, king of Fnglaud. See IbNOLANu. 

John, king of France. See Franck. 

John Sonir.sKi, one of the greatest warriors 
in the seventeenth century, lii 1665 he was 
made grand marslial of the crown; and, in 1667 
grand general of the kingdom. llis victories 
over the Tartars and the Turks procured him the 
crown, to which he was elected in 1674. He 
was an cncourager of the arts and sciences, and 
the protector of learned men. He died in 1696, 
aged seventy -two. 

.loiiN XX 11. a native of Galiors, before called 
James d’f'use, was skilled in the civil aiul canon 
law; and was elected pope after tin* death of 
Clement \'. on tlie 7lh of August 1316. He 
pid>lished tlie constitulions called Clementines, 
W'hicii were made by his predecessor; and drew 
up th(i otiier constitutions called FiXtravagantes. 
Lewis of Bavaria being elected emperor, John 
opposed him, which made much noise, and was 
attended with fatal consequences. That prince, 
in 1329, caused the antijiopc Peter de (.'oribero, 
a cordelier, to be (‘lecied, who took the name of 
Nicholas V. and was supported by Alichael de 
C'eseniie, geueral of liis order; but that antipopc 
was the following year taken and carried to 
Avignon, where he begged pardon of the pope 
with a rope ahi»ut his neck, and died in prison 
two or three years after. Ibider this pope arosr 
the famous (jueslion ain6ng the cordeliers, called 
the bread of the cordeliers ; 'vhieh was, Whether 
those monks had the projierty of the things given 
tliem, at the time they were making use of tlieni ? 
for example, Whether the bread belonged to them 
wlicn they were eating it, or to the pope, or to 
the Roman church? 'Fins frivolous question gave 
great enqiloyment to the ])opo ; as well as tliose 
which turned upon the color, form, and stuff, of 
their liahils, wlietlier they ought to be white, 
gray, or black ? Whether the cowl ought to be 
jiointcd or round, largo or small? Whether their 
robes ought to be full, short, or long ; of cloth, or 
of serge, &e.? The disputes on all these minute 
trifles were carried so far between the minor 
lirothers, that some of them were burnt. John 
died at Avignon in 1334, aged ninety. 

John Mark, the nephew of St. Barnabas. 
See Barn All AS and AIark. 

John (St.), of Beverley. 

John of Gaunt, duke of J.ancaster, a re- 
nowned general, father of Henry IV. king of 
England, died in 1438. 

John of Sai.isrury, bishop of Chartres in 
France, was born at Salisbury in Wiltshire, in 
the beginning of the twelfth century. In 1136 
he Was sent to Paris, where he studied under 
several eminent professors, and acquired con- 
siderable fame for his proficiency in rhetoric, 
poetry, divinity, and the learned languages. 
Thence he travelled to Italy ; and, during his 
residence at Kome, was in favor with poi'* ^ 
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Kii^ene 111. atid Adrian IV. After his return to 
Kuglaiul, he became the intimate friend and com- 
panion of the famous Becket, archbishop of 
Canterbury, whom iie attended in his exile, and 
lie is said to have been present when he was 
murdered in his cathedral. In 1176 he was 
promoted by Henry II. to the bishopric of Char- 
tres, where he died in 1182. He was one of the 
first restorers of the Creek and Latin languages 
in Lurope, and an elegant liatiii poet. He wrote 
several books; the principal of which are, his 
Life of St. Thomas of Canterbury, a collection of 
letters, and Poly c rat icon. 

John (St.), laiE Baimist, the fore-runner of 
Jesus Cdirist, was tlie son of Zacharias and Lli- 
/•abeth. He retired into a desert, where he lived 
on locusts and wild honey; and about the year 
A.l). 29 began to preach repentance, and to 
declare the coming of tlie IMessiah. Ho bap- 
tised his disciples, and tlie following year Christ 
liimself was baptised by him in the .Iordan. 
Some time after, having rejirovcd Herod Antipas 
for his adultery and incest, he was cast into pri- 
son, wliere he was belieaded. See Hkkod. His 
lioail was brought to Herodias, who, according 
to St. Jerome, pierced his tongue with a bodkin 
in revengm for his reproof. 

John (St.), the Lvan(;elist, and apo.stle, was 
the son of Zehedee, and brother of St. James 
tlie Croat. Herpiitted die business of lishing to 
follovN' Jesus, and was his beloved disciple. He 
was witness to the actions and miracles of his 
master ; was present at his transfiguration, and 
was w ith liitn in the garden of Olives. He was 
the only apostle who followx'd him to the cross; 
and to him Jesus left the care of his mother. 
He was also the first apostle who knew him 
again after his resurrection. He preached the 
faith in Asia; and principallyresided at Lphesus, 
where he maintained the motlier of our Lord. 
He is said to have founded the churches of 
Ninyrnu, Pergamus, Tliyatira, Sardis, Philadel- 
I)hia, and Laodicea. Ht; is also said to have 
preadied the gospel among the Baiihians, and 
to have addressed his first ejiistle to that people, 
ft is related, that, when at Home, the emperor 
noinitian caused him to be thrown into a caul- 
dron of boiling oil, when he came out unhurt; 
on whidi he w'as banished to the isle of Patinos, 
where lie wrote his Apocalypse. After the death 
of Doinitian, ho returned to Isphesus, wdiere he 
composed his Gospel, about the year 96 ; and 
died there, in the reign of Trajan, al>out the year 
100, aged ninety-four. 

John (St.), the Gospel or, a canonical 
hook of tlie New Testament, contains a reci- 
lal of the life, actions, doctrine, and death, of 
our Saviour Jesus Christ, written by St. .Tohn 
the apostle, at Ephesus, after his return from 
Patmos, at the desire of the G-hristians of Asia, 
^t. Jerome says, he would not undertake it, but 
on condition that they slioiild appoint a public 
hist to inijilorc the assistance of God ; atid that, 
the fast being ended, St. John, filled with the 
Boly (ihost, broke out into tliese words, ‘ In the 
^JCgirming was the Word,’ &c. The ancients 
^issign two reasons for the undertaking; the first 
''"Its, because, in the othei three Gosjiels, there 
'Was wanting the bbtory of the beginning of Jesus 
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Christ’s preaching, till the impiTsonment of John 
the Baptist, which, he appliiid himself parti- 
cularly to relate. The second w'as to remove the er • 
rors of the Corinthians, Khionites, and other sects. 

John O’Giioai’s House, an ancient iiousi*, in 
Caithness-sliire, seated on Dungi^-bay, or Dun- 
can’s Bay Hoad, and remarkable for being the 
most northerly point in Great Britain ; on which 
account it has beim often visited by travellers. 
But, if it has acquired fame from its peculiar 
local situation, it merits no less celebrity on ac- 
count of its origin. In the reign of James IV. 
Malcolm, Gavin, and John de Groat, supposed 
to have been brothers, and originally from Hol- 
land, arrived in Caitlincss, from the south of 
Scotland, bringing with them a letter written in 
l.alin by that jirince, recommending them to the 
countenance and protection of his loving subjects 
in the county of Gaitliness. They purchased or 
got possc-ssion of the lands of Warsc and Diin- 
gisbay, in the parisli of Canisbay, on the Pent- 
land Frith, and each of them obtained an equal 
share of the property they acquired. In process 
of time their families increased, and there came 
to be eight difTcrent proprietors of the name of 
Groat. These eight families, having lived com- 
fortably in Iheir possessions for many years, es- 
tablished an annual meeting to celebrate the an- 
niversary of tlie arrival of their ancestors on that 
coast. In the coursii of their festivity on one of 
these occasions, a question arose respecting the 
right of taking the door and sitting at the head of 
the table, and such like points of precedency, 
each contending for the seniority and chieftain- 
ship of the clan ; wliich increased to such a 
height as would probably have proved fatal to 
.some, if not to all of them, had not John de 
Groat, who was pro])rictor of the ferry, inter- 
pos(‘d. He, having jirocured silence, e.xpatiated 
on the happiness they had hitherto enjoyed, 
owing to the harmony which had subsisted 
among them. He assureil them, that, as soon as 
they appean'd to quarrel among themselves, 
tlieir neiglihours would fall iqion them, take 
their property, and expel them from tlie county. 
Ho therefore conjured them, by the ties of blood, 
and their mutual safety, to return ijuietly that 
night to their homes ; and pledged himself that 
he would satisfy them all with respeel to prece- 
dency, and prevent tlie possibility of such dis- 
putes among them at their future anniversary 
meetings. Tlu'y all acquiesced, and departed in 
peace, in due time John de Groat built a room, 
distinct by itself, of an oetogon shape, with eight 
doors and windows in it; and, having placed in 
the middle a Udjle of oak, of the same sluipe, 
when the next anniversary took place, he desired 
each of them to enter at his own door, and sit at 
the head of the table, he himself taking the .seat 
that was left unoccupied. By this ingenious con- 
trivance, any dispute, in regard to rank, was 
prevented, as the'y all found themselves on a 
footing of equality, and their former harmony 
and good humor were restored, d'hat building 
was then named John O’Groat’s House; and, 
though the house is totally gone, the place where 
it stood still retains the name, and the oak table 
remained in the possession of John Sutlicrkiiid 
of Wester in the year 1720. 
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John's (St.), an Important island in the gulf 
of St. ]..awrenLL‘, near tlie northern coast of 
Nova Scotia, to which it is ])oliticaUy annexed. 
It IS 117 miles in length from north-east to 
south-west. Th(! incdiuiii breadtli is twenty 
miles ; between llichmond Bay, however, on the 
north, and lialifax Bay on the south, it is not 
above three miles broaii. The coasts both north 
and soutli are every w’here indented with bays ; 
and it has several fine rivers, and a rich soil. 
The rivers abound with trout, salmon, and eels ; 
and the surrounding sea affords jilenty of stur- 
geon, plaice, and shell-fish. The capital is Char- 
lotte Town. I' pon the reduction of Cape Breton, 
in 1745, the iuluibitanls submitted to the Bri- 
tish. W'lum taken, it had 10,000 liead of black 
cattle upon it, and the farmers raised 12,000 
bushels of corn ammally. The island is di- 
vided into three counties, viz. King’s, (^uc'cn’s, 
and Princc-’s ; \\hi(;h arc subdivided into foiir- 
leeu ]rarishcs, consisling of twenty-seven town- 
ships, which in all luaki? I,!b3h,400 acres, tlie 
contents of the island. Besides the cajiital, the 
chief tovyns an; Ceor.^e Town, and Prince’s 
Town: besides wliich aie liiiUborcm :li Town, 
Pownal To^vn, Mary hf/ioiiah T-'v\n,Kc It lies 
between 45^^46' and 47"" lo' N. lat., and between 
41° 22' and 46° .'32' W. lung. 

John’s (St.), one of the N’irgin islands, about 
twelve leagues east of I’orto Pico. 

John’s Lakk (St.), a large lake of Canada, 
wbicb receives rivers in every diieclion, and 
sends its watt'rs through the Saguenay into the 
St. Igiwrcn'>.c. It is about twiaity-livc miles 
every vvay, and its nearest part is thirty-six 
leagues N.N.W. of t^mrbec. Cong. 72° 25' W., 

I n.' 48° 25' N. 

JOlIN'APPLi:, n. s. 

A Johttupjilr is a good relished sliarp apple tite 
Spring following, when most t-ther fruit is spent : 
they arc fit for the evder plantations. Mortimer. 

JOHNSON ( .Martin), an eminent landscape 
painter, who fiourishcvl in the reign of James II. 
ills views in Cnglaiid arc very scarce and valu- 
able, be-ing only to be found in the collections 
of connoisseurs. 

Johnson (riiomas), a celebrated classical 
scholar, of Oxfordshire, was educated at Mag- 
dalen College, Carnliridge, of which he was a 
fellow, and where he took the degree of M.A. m 
1692, after which ho left the university and was 
a school assistant at F.ton and l[>.swich ; he him- 
self kept a school at Brentford and other places ; 
but neither tlie time of his birth nor of his death 
is known. 1 1 is character is said to have been 
loose; but he was a very superior scholar. He 
is known as the editor of So})hoc'.cs, Oxford and 
London, 1705 and 1746, 3 vols.; Gratius do 
Veiiatione^ cum notis ; Cebetis Tabula ; Gra*co- 
rum Kpigrammatum delectus; (^mestiones Phi- 
losophicte; An Essay on Moral Obligations. 
He was also an editor of Stephens’s Thesaurus 
Lingujfi Latina?. 

Johnson (Maurice), an English antiipiary, 
born at Spalding in Lincolnshire, and bred to the 
law. He established a literary society at Spal- 
ding, and was one of the founders of the Anti- 
cpiarian Society, to vvliich he sent numerous con- 
triluitions, lb- died in 1755. 


JoHN.soN (Samuel), an English divine, remark- 
able for his learning, and stead me.ss in sutfering 
for the principles of the Revolution in 1688. 
He was born in 1649, and, entering into orders, 
obtained, in 1670, the rectory of Corringharn in 
Essex, worth £80 a year. The air of this place 
not agreeing with him, he was obliged to place a 
curate on the spot, at tiie expense of half his in- 
come, while he settled in London. The times 
were turbulent ; tlie duke of York declared him- 
self a papist; bis succession to the crown began 
lo be warmly opposed ; and Mr. Johnson, being 
made chaplain to lord William Russel, engaged 
Dr. Hicks, the ecclesiastical champion for j)as- 
sive obedience, in a treatise entitled Julian the 
Apostate, &e., ]mblished in 1683. He was aii- 
swered by Dr. Hicks, in a [ijcce entitled Jovian, 
iNc. To which he drew np, and printed, a reply., 
under the title of Julian’s Arts to Undermine and 
Kxtirpate Christianity, ike. ; but by the advice 
of his friends sujipressed the publication. For 
this unpublnshed work he was committed to 
prison ; but, not being able to procure a copy, 
the court prosecuted him for writing the fir.st 
tract, condemned him to pay a fine of 500 
merks, and to lie in prison till it was paid. By 
the assistance of Mr. Hampden, who was hi.s 
fellow-prisoner, he wa.s enabled, on tlie encamp- 
ment of the army on Hounslow-hcath, in 1686, 
to print and disperse, A Humble and Hearty 
Address to all the Protestants m the present 
Army ; for this he was sentenced to pay a second 
tine of 500 merks, to be degraded from the 
]irieslhood, to stand twice in the pillory, and to 
be whipped from Newgale to Tyburn. It hap- 
).)encd, llrat, in the degradation, they omitted to 
strip iiim of his cassock ; which rendered his 
degradation imperfect, and preserved his living. 
Intercession was made to get the whipping 
omittedT but James rejilied, ‘ 'I’liat, since Mr. 
.lohnson had the spirit of martyrdom, it was fit 
he should suffer and he bore it with firmness, 
and even alacrity. On the Revolution, the par- 
liament resolved the proceedings against him to 
lie null and illegal ; and recommended him to 
the king, who otfered him the rich deanery of 
Durham ; but this he refused as inadequate to 
his services and sufferings, which he thought 
merited a bishopric. Througli Dr. Tillotson he 
obtained a pension of .€300 a year, with some 
other gratifications; notwithstanding whicli, he 
wrote against a standing army, and the great 
favor shown to the Dutch. He died in 1703, 
and his works were afterwards collected in one 
vol. folio. 

Johnson (Samuel), LL.D. the celebrated lexi- 
cograplier, and one of the brightest ornaments of 
the eighteenth century, was horn at Litchfield in 
Staffordshire, on the 18th of September, new 
style 1709. His father Michael Johnson was a 
bookseller, and more than once bore the office of 
chief magistrate ; though he was zealously at- 
taehed lo the exiled family, and instilled the 
same principles into his son. But political pre- 
judices were not the only evils which Dr. John- 
son inherited from his father ; he derived from 
him also a morbid melancholy, which, though it 
neither depressed his imagination, noi clouded 
his perspicacity, filled him with dreadful appre 
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hensions oF insanity, and rendered him wretched disgusted at tlie treatment winch he received 
through life. From his nurse he is said to have from the patron of the school, he relinquished in 
contracted the king’s evil, which disfigured a face a few months a situation which lie over aftei- 
naturally well formed, and deprived him of the wards recollected with horror. Being thus again 
sight of one of his eyes. When arrived at a without any fixed employment, and witli very 
proper age for grammatical instruction, lie was little money, he translated Lobo’s ^'oyage to 
placed in the free school of Litchfield, of wiiicli Abyssinia, for the sum of five guineas, for a 
one Hunter was then master : a man whom his bookseller in Birmingham. This was the first 
illustrious pupil thought wrong-headedly severe, attempt whicli lie made to procure pecuniary as- 
At the age of fifteen, Johnson was sent to the sistance by means of his pen. In 1735, being 
school of Stourbridge in Worcestershire, at which then in his twenty-sixth year, he married Mrs. 
he remained little more than a year, and then re- Porter, the widow of a mercer in rtirmingbam ; 
turned home ; in his nineteenth year, he was en- whose age was almost double his ; wiiose ex- 
tered a commoner of Pembroke College, Oxford, ternal form, according to Garrick and others, 
and his mind was stored with such a variety of had never been captivating; but whose fortune 
knowledge as is seldom acquired in universities, amounted to £800. Tluit she had a superiority 
He had given very early proofs of his poetical of understandin id tale y pro- 

genius both in his school exercises and in other bable, both because siie inspired liim with a 
occasional com])Ositions ; but what is more rc- more than ordinary ])assion, and because she 
markable, as it shows that he must have tliought vvas herself so delighted with liis conversation as 
much on a subject, oti which other boys at that to overlook his external disadvantages. Hcrio>.v 
age seldom think at all, he had before he was commenced a jnivatc academy ; for wliicIi jmr- 
fonrteen entertained doubts of the truth of reve- pose he hired a large house near his native city ; 
latiun. Prom tlie melanclioly of lus temper, but the undertaking did not succeed. The onlv 
these naturally preyed ujion his spirits, and gave pupils who an? known to have been placed under 
him great uneasiness; but they were happily re- his care, vven; the celebrated David Garrick, his 
moved by a proper course of reading ; for his hioiher (ieorge Garrick, and a young gentleman 
studies, being honesp ended in conviction. He of fortune, whose name was Offely. He kept 
found that religion is true; and what he had his academy only a year and a half; and during 
learned, he ever afterwards endeavoured to that time he wrote a great part of his tragedy of 
teach. This account Mr. Boswell aflects to Irene. The respectable character of his parents 
ridicule, as if it were impossible, that a boy and his own merit, liowever, had secured him a 
should have any religious scruples. But Boswell kind reception in the best families at Litchfield ; 
is mistaken. Sir J. Hawkins and Mr. Boswell and he was particularly distinguished by Mr. 
difier in their accounts of Johnson’s studies at Walrnsley, register of the ecclesiastical court, 
the university., According to the former, the Tliat gentleman, upon hearing ))art of Irene read, 
time of his continuance at Oxford is divisible into thouglit so highly of Johnson’s abilities, that he 
two periods : Mr, Boswell represents it as only advi.sed him by all means to finish the tragedy 
one period, with the usual interval of along va- and produce it on tlie stage. Flattered with this 
cation. Sir John says, that he was supported at suggestion, he set out some time in 17.37 with his 
college by Mr. Andrew (Jorbet, in quality of as- pupil David Garrick for l^ondon, leaving Mrs. 
sistant in the studies of his son: Mr. Boswell Johnson to take care of the house and the wreck 
assures us, that though he weis promised pecu- of her fortune. The two adventurers carried 
niary aid by Mr. Corbet, that promise was not with them from Walrnsley an earnest recommen- 
in any degree fulfilled; and adds, that Johnson, datioii to the Rev, Mr. (.olson, then master of an 
though his father was unabh; to support Inni, academy, and afterwards lAicasian profc.s'sor of 
continued three years at college, and wa then mathematics in the university of Cambridge; but 
driven from it by extreme poverty. For some from that gentleman it does not appear that 
transgression or absence, his tutor imposed upon Johnson found either protection or encoiuage- 
him as a Christmas exercise tlie task of Irans- ment. His tragedy was refused by the managers, 
lating into Latin verse Fope’s Messiah; wliicli, and for some years the Gentlemans Magazine 
being shown to Mr. Pope, was returned with seems to have been his principal resource lor 
this encomium, ‘ The writer of this poem will employment and support. To enumerate lus 
leave it a question for posterity, whether liis or various coininunications to that far-farned mis- 
mine be the original.’ At this period he read cellany, w'ould extend this artide beyond all due 
much, but his morle of study was never regular, limits. Sulfiee it to say, that lus connexion with 
and at all times he thought more than he read. Cave the jirojirictor became very close; that he 
He informed Mr. Boswell, that w'liat he read so- wrote prelaees, essays, reviews of books, and 
lidly at Oxford was Greek, and that the study of tioems ; and occasionally corrected the papers 
V’hich he was most fond was metaphysics. In written by other coiTespondents. When the 
1731 Johnson left the university without a de- complaints of the nation against the adniinistra- 
Cree ; and as his father, who died in December tion of Sir Robert Wbdpole became loud, and a 
that year, had suffered great misfortunes in trade, motion was made on the 13th of Icbruary, 
he was excluded from the regular modes of 1740-1, to remove him from his majesty s coun- 
profit and prosperity. Having therefore not only sols for ever, Johnson was selected l)y Cave to 
a profession, but the means of subsistence to write what was in the magazine entilh-d Debates 

seek, he accepted, in March 1732, an invitation in the Senate of Inlliput, but was known to be 
to the office of under masier of a free school at the speeches of the most eminent niembers m 
Market-Bosvvorth in Leicestershire: but, being both homses of parliament, Ihese orations 
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whicli induced Voltaire to compare British with 
ancient eloquence, were hastily sketched by 
Johnson while he was not thirty-two years old, 
while he was little acquainted with life, and 
while he was struggling not for distinction but 
for existence. Perhaps in none of his writings 
has he given a more conspicuous proof of a mind 
prompt and vigorous almost beyond conception : 
for they were composed from scanty notes taken 
by illiterate persons employed to attend in both 
houses ; and sometimes he had nothing commu- 
nicated to him but the names of the several 
speakers, and the part which they took in the 
debate. Ilis separate publications which at this 
time attracted the greatest notice, were, London, 
a Poem in imitation of Juvenal’s third Satire; 
IVlurmor Norfolciense, or an Essay on an ancient 
Prophetical Inscription in Monkish Rhyme, lately 
discovered near Lynne in Norfolk; and a com- 
plete Vindication of the Licensers of the Stage, 
from the malicious and scandalous aspersions of 
Me. Brook, author of Gustavus Vasa. The poem, 
jiublislied in 1738 by Dodsley, is universally 
known and admired, as the most spirited instance 
in the English language of ancient sentiments 
adapted to modern topics. Pope, who then 
filled the poetical throne without a rival, being 
informed that the author’s name was Johnson, 
and that he was an obscure person, replied, ‘ he 
will soon bedeterre i. e. dug out of the ground. 
I’lie other two pamphlets, which were published 
in 1739, are tilled with keen satire on the go- 
vernment : and though Sir John Hawkins asserts, 
that they display neither learning nor wit, 
Pope was of a diflerent opinion : for in a note 
of his, preserved by Mr. Boswell, he says, that 
the whole of the Norfolk prophecy is very hu- 
morous. 

Mrs. Johnson, who went to London soon after 
her husband, now lived sometimes in one place 
and sometimes in another, sometimes in the city 
and si.mietimes at Greenwich ; but Johnson him- 
self was oftener to be found at St. John’s Gate, 
where the Gentleman’s Magazine was published, 
than in bis own lodgings. There he became ac- 
quainted with Savage, with whom he was in- 
duced, probably by the similarity of their cir- 
cumstances, to contract a very close friendship ; 
and such were their extreme iiecessitie.s, that they 
have often wandered whole nights in the street 
for want of money, lii 1744 he published the 
life of his unfortunate companion ; a work 
which, had he never written any thing else, 
would have placed him very high in the rank of 
authors. flis nairative is remarkably smooth 
and well disposed, his observations just, and his 
reflections disclose the inmost recesses of the 
human heart. 

In 1749, when Drury Lane theatre was 
opened under the management of Garrick, 
Johnson wrote a prologue for the occasion; 
which, for Just dramatic criticism on the Emglish 
stage, a.s well as for poetical excellence, is con- 
fessedly unrivalled. This year is also dis- 
tinguished as the epoch when his arduous and 
important work, the Dictionary of the English 
Language, was announced to the world, by the 
publication of its plan or prospectus, addressed 
to the earl of Chesterfield. From that nobleman 


Johnson was certainly led to expect patronage 
and encouragement; and it seems to be equally 
certain that, without afl’ording either, his lordship 
expected, when the book should be published, 
to be honoured with the dedication. The expec- 
tations of both were disappointed. Lord Ches- 
terfield, after seeing the lexicographer once or 
twice, suftered him to be repulsed from his door; 
but afterwards, thinking to conciliate him when 
the work was upon the eve of publication, he 
wrote two papers in The World, warmly recom- 
mending it to the public. This artifice was seen 
through; and Johnson, in very polite language, 
rejected his lordship^s advances, letting him 
know that he was unwilling the public should 
consider him as owing to a patron, that which 
l*rovidence had enabled him to do for himself. 
This great and laborious work its author ex- 
pected to complete in. three years ; but he wa.s 
employed upon it seven; for, it was begun in 
i747, and the last sheet was sent to the press in 
the end of 1764. The ‘sorrow’ to which he nl- 
ludes, in his celebrated preface, is probably that 
which 1)0 felt for the loss of his wife, who died 
on the 17th of March, O.S., 1762, and whom he 
continued to lament as long as he lived. The 
Dictionary did not occupy his wliole time : for, 
while he was pushing it forward, ho fitted his 
tragedy for the stage; wrote the lives of several 
eminent men for the Gentleman’s Magazine ; 
published an Imitation of the tenth Satire o( 
Juvenal, entitled The Vanity of Human Wishes; 
and began and finished The Rambler. This last 
work was published twice a-week, from the 20th 
of March 1750, to the 14th of March 1752, in- 
clusive. Notwithstanding the severity of his 
other labors, all the assistance which he re- 
ceived in this work did not amount to five 
papers; and many of the most masterly of his 
unequalled essays were written on the spur of 
the occasion, and never seen entire by the author 
till they returned to liim from the press. Soon 
after the Rambler was concluded. Dr. Hawkes- 
vvorth projected The Adventurer ujion a similar 
plan ; and, by the assistance of friends, he was 
enabled to carry it on with almost equal merit. 
For a short time, indeed, it was the most popular 
work of the two ; and the papers with the signa- 
ture T, which are confessedly the most splendid 
in the whole collection, are now known to have 
been communicated by Johnson, who received 
for each the sum of two guineas. 

This was double the price for which he sold 
sermons, to such clergymen as either would not 
or could not compose their own discourses. 
Though he bad exhausted, during the time that 
he was employed on the Dictionary, more than 
the sum for which the booksellers had bargained 
for the copy ; yet, by means of the Rambler, Ad- 
venturer, sermons, and other productions of his 
pen, he now found liimself in affluence ; and as 
the powers of his mind, distended by long and 
severe exercise, required relaxation, he appears 
to have' done little or nothing from the closing 
of the Adventurer till 1766, when he accepted 
the office of reviewer in the Literary Magazine. 
Of his reviews, by far the most valuable is that 
of Soaine Jenyns’s Free Enquiry into the Nature 
and Origin of Evil. But the furnishing ol 
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magazines, reviews, and newspapers, with lite- 
rary intelligence, and authors of books with dedi- 
cations and prefaces, was considered as an 
I'inployinent unworthy of Johnson. It was 
therefore proposed by the booksellers, that ho 
should give a new edition of the dramas of 
Sh:iksj)o:ire ; a work which he had projr'ciod 
iiiaiiy years before, and of which he had pub- 
lished ;) specimen, which was commended by 
Warburton. When one of his friends exjiressed 
a hope that this employment would furnish him 
with amusement, and add to his fame, he re- 
plied, ‘ I look upon it as I did upon the Dic- 
tionary ; it is all work ; and my inducement to 
it is not love or desire of fame, but the want of 
money, which is the only motive to writing that 
1 know of.’ lie issued proposals, however, of 
considerable length ; in which he showed, that ho 
knew perfectly what a variety of research such 
an undertaking required : but Ids indolence ])re- 
vt'nled him from pursuing it with (lili<genec, and 
il was not published till inuny years afierwards. 

On the 15tli of April, 1758, he began a new 
periodical paper, entitled the idler, which came 
out every Saturday in a weekly newspaper, called 
the Universal Chroidcle, or Weekly Gazedh', 
published by Newberry, Of these essays, which 
were continued till the 5th of April 1700, many 
were written as hastily as an ordinary letter; and 
one in particular, composed at Oxford, was 
begun only lialf an liour before the departure of 
the post which carried it to JjOndon. Aliout this 
time he had the ofler of a Uvine', of whicli he 
might have rendered himself capable by entering 
into orders. It was a rectory in a pleasant 
country, of such yearly value as would have 
been an object to one in much better cireuin- 
stances; but, simsiblc of the asperity of his tem- 
per, he declined it, saying, ‘ 1 liave not the 
requisites for the olfice, and I cannot in my 
conscience shear the dock whicli I am unable to 
feed.^ 

In .lannary, 1750, his mother died at the great 
age of ninety ; an event which deeply atfected 
him, and gave birth to the forty-first Idler, in 
which he laments, that ^ the life which made his 
own life ])leasaiit was at an end, and that the 
gate of death was shut upon his yirospects.’ Soon 
afterwards he wrote his llasselas Prince of Ahys- 
J^inia; that with the profits he might defray the 
expense of his mother’s funeral, and pay some 
debts wliich slie liad left. He told a friend, that 
ae received for the copy XlOO, and £25 more 
wliee it came to a second edition ; that he wrote 
it in the evenings of one week, sent it to the 
press in portions as it was written, and had 
iievi^ since read it over. Having been early in 
17t)2 represented to the king as a learned and 
excellent man without any certain provision, his 
majesty was pleased to grant him a pension, 
which lord Bute, then first minister, assured him 
‘was not given for any thing which he was to do, 
hut for what he had already done.' A fixed an- 
nuity of £800 a year, if it diminished his distress, 
increased his indolence ; for, as he constantly 
avowed that he had no other motive for writing 
than to gain money, as he had now what was 
abundantly .sufficient for all his purposes, as he 
delighted in conversation, and was visited and 


admired by the witty, tlie elegant, and the 
learned, very little of liis time was passed study. 
Solitude was indeed his aversion ; and, that he 
might avoid it as much as possible, Sir Joshua 
Heynolds and be, in 1764, instituted a club, 
afterwards known by the title of tlie Literary 
(dub. It consisted if some of the most en- 
lightened men of th age, who met weekly at 
the Turk’s Head in Gerard Street, Soho, at 
seven, and till a late hour enjoyed 

‘The feast of reason and the flow of soul.’ 

In February, 1765, Johnson had the honor of a 
conversation with the king in the library of 
Buckingham House; and this year, when he 
was more than usually ojiprossed with melan- 
choly, he was fortunately introduced into the 
family of Mr. Tlirale, one of the most eminent 
brewers in Fngland, and M. V. for Southwark. 
In Getober, 1765, lie published his edition of 
Shakspeare, which is chiefly valuable for the 
preface, where the exeelleiieies and defects of 
that immortal bard are impartially displayed, 
lu 1760, upon the establishment of the royal 
academy of jiuinting, sculpture, &c., ho was 
nominated professor of ancient literature ; an 
ofiiee merely honorary, and conferred on him at 
the recommendation of his friend the president. 
In the variety of subjei;ts on wliieh he had 
hilherto exercised bis pen, bcliad forborne, since 
the administration of Sir Robert Walpole, to 
meddle wdth the dispiues of conleiiding factions; 
but having seen with indignation the methods 
which, in the Inisiness of Mr. \\ dikes, were taken 
to work upon the ])opulace, be published in 
1770 a painpiihd entitled Tlie False Alarm; in 
which he asserts, and labors lo prove, by a variety 
of arguments, that the exjmlsion of a member of 
the house of commons is equivalent to exclusion, 
and that no such calamity as the subversion of 
the const itulion was to be feared from an act 
warranted by usage. Whatever may be thought 
of the principles maintained in this publication, 
it unquestionably contains much wit and argu- 
ment, expressed in the author’s best stylo ot 
composition ; and is known to liave been written 
between eight o’clock on Wednesday niglit and 
twelve on Thursday night, wlieii it was read to 
IMr. Tliralo upon liis eonun, from the house of 
commons. In 1771 be published another politi- 
cal pamphlet, enlitli'd Tlioughts on the late 
Transactions respecting I'alkland’s Islands; m 
which he attacked Junius. 

In 1773 he visited with Mr. Boswell some of 
the most considerable of the Hebrides, and pub- 
lished an account of his journey in a volume 
which abounds in extensive philosophical views 
of society, ingenious sentiments, and lively de- 
scription ; but which otferided many ]iorsoiis, by 
the violent attack which it made on the authen- 
ticity of the poems attributed toOssian. In 177-1, 
parliament b(;ing dissolved, he addnjssed to ilu; 
(‘lectors of Great Britain a pamphlet, entitled 
The Patriot; of which the design was to guard 
them from imposition, and teacli them to distin- 
guish true from false patriotism, lu 1775 he 
published Taxation no Tyranny ; m answer to 
the Resolutions and Address ot the American 
Gongrc.sS; These essays drew iqion him nuinc- 
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rous attacks, all of which he despised ; for though 
it has been supposed that A Letter addressed to 
Dr. Samuel Johnson, occasioned by his political 
publications, gave him great uneasiness, the con- 
trary is manifest, from his having, aft^r tlie ap- 
pearance of that letter, collected them into a 
volume, with the title of Political Tracts by the 
author of the Rambler. In 1705 Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin, had created liim LL, D. by di- 

J )loma, and he now received the same honor 
rom the University of Oxford; with which he 
was highly gratified. In 1777 he w'as induced, 
by an extraordinary case, to exercise that hu- 
manity which ill him was obedient to every 
call. Dr. Dodd, then under sentence of death 
for forgery, procured from him two of the most 
energetic compositions of the kind ever seen; 
the one a petition from himself to the king, the 
other a like address from his wife to the queen. 
These petitions, however, failed of success. The 
principal booksellers in London having deter- 
mined to publish a body of Knglish poetry, 
Johnson was now prevailed upon 'to write the 
lives of the [loets, and give a eliaraeter of the 
works of each. This his last task he undertook 
with alacrity, and executed it in a maimer worthy 
his fame. The work was first published in ten 
small volumes, of which the first four came forth 
in 1778, and the others in 1781. At last, at the 
age of seventy-two, and when laboring under a 
complication of diseases, death deprived him of 
Mr. Thrale, in whose house he had enjoyed the 
most comfortable liours of his life; but it abated 
not in Johnson that care for the interests of those 
whom his friend had left behind him. On this 
account his visits to Streatham, Mr. Thi ale’s 
villa, were for some time after his death regu- 
larly made on Monday and jirotracted till Sa- 
turday, as they had been during bis life; but 
they soon became less and less frequent, upon, 
the prospect of Mrs. ’I'hrale’.s marriage witli Mr. 
Piozzi, when he studiously avoided the mention 
of the place or the family. In June 1783 his 
constitution sustained a shock by a stroke of tlie 
palsy, so sudden and violent that it awoke him 
out of a sound sleep, and rendered him for some 
time speechless. As usual, his recourse was to 
piety. He tried to repeat the Lord’s Prayer, first 
in Ent^lish, then in I.atin, and afterwards in 
Greek ; but succeeded only in the last. From 
this alarming attack he soon recovered, but it 
left presages of an hydropic affection ; and he 
was not long afterwards seized with a spasmodic 
asthma, so violent that it confined him to the 
house in great pain, while his drojisy increased. 
He had, however, such an interval of ease as en- 
abled him in the summer of 1704 to visit his 
friends at Oxford, Litchfield, and Ashbourne. 
His constant dread of death was so great, that it 
astonished all who had acciiss to know the piety 
of his mind. This, iiowever, was the case only 
while it was at some distance. From the time 
that he was certain that it was near, liis fears 
were calmed; and he died on the 13th of De- 
cember, 1784, full of resignation, faith, and hope. 
Bishop Gleig sums up tlie character of this great 
man in the following words : — ‘ Without claim- 
ing for him the highest place among his contem- 
poraries, in any single department of literature, 
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we may use one of his own expressions, * that 
he brought more mind to every subject, and had 
a greater variety of knowledge ready for all occa- 
sions, than almost any otlier man.’ Though re- 
ligious to superstition, he was in every other 
respect so remarkably incredulous, that Hogarth 
said, while Johnson firmly believed the Bible, 
he seemed determined to believe nothing else. 
The same energy which was displayed in his 
literary productions was exhibited also in his 
conversation, which was various, striking, and 
instructive : like the .sage in Rasselas, he spoke, 
and attention watched his lips; he reasoned, 
and conviction closed his yieriods : when ho 
pleased, lie could be the greatest sophist that 
ever contended in the lists of declamation ; and 
jierhaps no man ever equalled him lu nervous 
and pointed repartees. But he had a roughness 
in his manner which subdued the saucy, and 
terrified the meek ; it was only however in his 
manner; for no man was more loved than Johrv- 
sou was by those who knew him ; and his works 
will lie read with veneration for their author, as 
long as the language in which they are written 
shall be understood.’ 

Johnson, in geography, a county of North 
(’arolina, in Newbern district; bounded by those 
of Franklin, Wayne, Glasgow, and Samson. 

JOIINSONIA, or callicarpa, in botany, a 
genus of the monogynia order, and tetrandria 
class of plants. Its characters are these : the 
fiower has an empaleincnt of one leaf, cut at the 
brim into four short se<gmeiits : it has one tubu- 
lous petal divided into four parts at the brim, 
and four slender stamina, which are longer 
than the petal. In the centre is a roundish ger- 
meii, which afterwards becomes a smooth globular 
berry, enclosing four hard.pblong seeds. Lin- 
iiams mentions two species, but Miller reckons 
only one, a native of South Carolina; the 
Ieavt!s of whidi were used by Dr. Dale in drop- 
sical cases with advantage. 

John’s River, Little (St.), a river of West 
I iorida, which falls into Apalaehe Bay, ten 
miles east of the Apalaehe. It is 200 yards 
bn)ad, and is said to contain the clearest and 
pure.st water of any river in America. 

John’s River (St.), a river of North America, 
which rise.s in the heart of Fast Florida, and 
runs a north course, in a broad navigable stream, 
which, in difierent places, spreads into broad 
lakes, of which Lake George is the chief. The 
bar at the mouth, which is thirty-one miles and 
a half north of St. Augustine, is liable to shift. 

John’s River (St.), a river of North America, 
which forms the boundary between Canada and 
Labrador, and runs into the St. Lawreni^*, in 
long. 64^" 10’ W., lat. 50° 20’ N. 

JOHNSTON (Dr. Arthur), was born at Cas- 
kieben, near Aberdeen. He stuilied physic, and 
travelled to improve himself In that science. He 
was twice at Rome ; but he chiefly resided at 
I’adua, in which University the degree of M. D. 
was conferred on him in 1610. After leaving 
l\adua, he travelled through the rest of Italy, 
and over Germany, Denmark, England, and 
Holland, and at length settled in France, where 
he met with great applause as a Latin poet. He 
lived there upwards of twenty years, and did 
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not return to Scotland till 1632. In 1633 ho 
began hi,^ Psalmorum Davidis Paraphrasis 
Poetica ; a specimen of which, printed at T.on- 
(lon, was dedicated to bishop Laud. To per- 
fect the whole, took him four years ; and the 
two first editions complete were published at 
Aberdeen and London in 1637. In 1641 Dr. 
Johnston, being at Oxford, was seized with a vio- 
lent diarrhoea, of which ho died in a few day.s, 
in tlie fifty-fourth year of his age.. Dr. Johnston 
was made physician to the king about 1633, 
when he translated Solomon’s Song into J.atin 
elegiac verse, and dedicated it to his majesty. 
His Psalms were reprinted at Middleburgh, 

1042; London, 1657; Cambridge, ; Am- 

sUaJain, 170(5; Isdinburgh, by \\'’illiam Lauder, 
1739 ; and lastly, on the plan of the Delpliini 
classics in London, 1741, 8vo., at the expense of 
auditor Benson, wlio dedicated tliem to king 
George Jl. His translations of tlie Te Dcum, 
Ciced, Decalogue, were subjoined to the 

P.^alnis. His other poetical works arc his l',[n- 
grams; his Parerga ; and his Mnsa.‘ Anglicag or 
<' 0 !nmendatory Verses upon persons of rank in 
chinch and state at that time. 

.foiiNSTON (John), a learned divine, born in 
10(32. He was zealous for the llevolution, and 
poMcbed a noted sermon at Peversliam on tlie 
occasion, in 1689, from the svords, ‘ liemember 
Cot’s wife;’, wherein he set forth the great dan- 
ger of looking back, and vindicated the liturgy 
against Baxter and others. He published The 
Clergyman’s \^ade IMccum, and A Collection of 
ecclesiastical Laws, as a continuation of it; but, 
catching tlie infection spread by Dr. Sachcverel, 
ho, on the accession of George I., to the amazement 
"i all his old friends, entertained unfavorable 
tlionglitsof the Protestant succession, and refused 
tu read the usual prayers for the king. Being 
prosecuted, liovvcver, he submitted; and died 
vicar of Cranbrook in Kent, in 1725. He pub- 
h slied also a work on the Holy Eucharist, called 
I 0 Unbloody Sacrifice ; and 2 vols. of Dis- 
courses on various subjects were printed after his 
dcaih. 

Johnston’s Siraits, a channel of the Pacific 
Ocean, branching off from the northern part of 
the gulf of Georgia, from Point Chatham to the 
west, between the island of (Quadra and Van- 
couver, and the west coast of Nortli America. 
It is about sixty miles in length, the breadth 
being from two to four. Long. 233° to 234° 46" 
L., lat. 50° 20' to 50° 35' N. 

JOHNSTONE or Johnson (Charles), ;m in- 
genious writer of Ireland, dcscend(;d from the 
Johnstons of Annandale, was born in the early 
jiart of the last century, and called to the bar. 
lie came over to England, but, being deaf, could 
only practice as a chamlier counsel. His first 
literary attempt was the celebrated Chrysal, or the 
Adventures of a (5uinca, 2 vols. 12ino., a work 
which attracted so much aUenlion, that the au- 
tiior was induced to add two otlier volumes to his 
work. The secret springs of some intrigues on the 
continent were said to be unfolded in this publica- 
tion. His exposure of the orgies of a club of 
fashionable profligates, held at the seat of a no- 
bleman in Buckinghamshire, produced no . small 
■sensation* He wrote also The Ueverie, or a 


Flight to the Paradise of Fools, 1762, 2 vols. 
12mo. ; Arsaces, Prince of Botli.s, 1774, 2 vofs. ; 
The Pilgrim, or a Picture of Life, 1775, 2 vols. ; 
and the History of John Juniper, esq.; alia; 
Juniper Jack, 1781, 3 vols. In 1782 he went to 
India, where he first employed himself in writ- 
ing essays for the Bengal newspapers, and finally 
obtained a good property. He died at Calcutta 
about 1800. 

JOHNSTOWN, a township and village of 
New York, in Montgomery county. The village 
is .situated on a handsome plain, four miles north 
of the Mohawk Uiver. It consists of 120 houses, 
the county buildings, an academy, an Episcopal 
and Presbyterian church. Population of ilu: 
township, in 1810, 6225. Forty-two miles north- 
west of Albany. 

JO! I ORE, a town of Malacca, near the 
soutliern extremily of that peninsula. It was 
founded in 151 1 by the inhabitants of Malacca, 
w)io fled thitlier from the Portuguese. In 1(303 
Johon* was also taken by the E*ortnguese, and 
rebuilt higher up the river. The country pro- 
duces tin, gold, pepper, sago, and elephants’ 
teeth. 

JOIGNY, a town of Ghampagne, in France, 
in the department of (he Yonne, and near 
that river. It is situated on the slope .of a 
rocky elevation. The river is bordered by a 
handsome quay ; but the town is irregular and 
ill built. It is surround(>d by a thick wall, 
and has a casth? and barracks for cavalry. Also 
some manufactures of woollen and leather, and 
a trade in wood ; but the cnlturo of the vine is 
the principal object. Population 5400. Tliirty- 
four miles south-west of Troyes. 

JOIN', v.a. l'i\ joindre. 

To add one to another in contiguity. The 
leading idea is union, wliether applied to per- 
sons or things. 

Woe unto them (hat jnhi house to house, that lay 
field to field. Isaiah Iviii. 

To couple; to combine. 

In tills faculty, repeating and johinig tog('ther its 
ideas, the mind has great power. Locke. 

To unite in league or marriage. 

Om? only daugliter heirs my crown and state, 

Whom not. our oracles, nor heaven, nor fate, 

Nor frequent prodigies permit \.o join 
With any native, of the Ausonian line, 

Drydens JEneid. 

To dash together ; to collide ; to encounter : 
this sense is to be found iu the phrase to join 
battle, in which, battle seems not to signify fight, 
but troops in array, committere exereitus, thougli 
it may likewise mean fight, as, committere prie- 
liiim. 

When they joined battle, Tsratd was smitten. 

1 Sani. iv. 2. 

They should with resolute minds endure, uiitd lhe\ 
migl»t>i/i battle with their enemies. Knollcs. 

To associate. 

Go near, and join thyself to this chariot. 

' A. is. 

To unite in one act. 

Our best notes are treason to his fame. 

Joined with the loud applause ot puhhek voice. 

Dryden. 

4'hy tuneful voice with luiinhers ><>in, ^ 

Thy words wdll mere prevail thi’i mi :e. t-. 
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Unconscious nature, all that he surveys. 

Hocks, groves, and streams, must Join him in their 
praise. Couper. If ope. 

To unite in concord. 

Be perfectly ./hi/u'd togetlier in the same mind. 

1 Cnr. 

To act in concert willi. 

Know your own interest, Sir, wlnne’er you lead, 
We jointly vow to Join no other head, 

Drydens A nren‘rz(d)e. 

Join, v , u. 

To grow to ; to adhere ; to be contiguous. 
Justus’s liouse yoi/R’d hard to the synagogue. Acts. 
'I'he grete tour that was so thikke 
Whicli of the eastel was the ('lief dongeon, 
(Wher as these knightes vveren in prison. 

Of which 1 tolde, and telleii shal) 

Was even jo/g/n/n/ to tlie ganliii wall. 

Cli(invet\ The Knightes Tale. 

To close; to clash. 

Look you, all you that kiss my lady peace at lioine’ 
that our armies jo/n not in a hot day. 

‘'Shiilxspeare. Henry H - 

To unite with in marriage, or any otlicr 
league. 

Should we again break thy commandments, and 
joi7i in athnity with the people ? Ezra. 

To become confederate. 

Lre yet they brought tlu*ir journey to an end, 

A stranger /(fined them, courteous u,s a friend, 


And asked them with a kind engaging air, 

What tlieir affliction was, and begged a share. 

Cow] )er . (.’( >n versa tien. 

Any other may /<»/« witli him that is injured, and 
assi.st him in recovering satisfaction. J.ocke. 

Vet the avenger stops, 

And doubt and discord step tvvixt thine and thee, 
And /oin tlu'ir strength to that which with thee copes. 

lii^ron, Erophery oj Dunle. 

JOIN'DEH, W..S'. From join. Conjunction; 
joining. Not used. 

A contract of eternal bond of love, 

( ’onfiriued by mutual joinder of your hands. 

Sluikspenre. 

JOIN'ER, y/.s. From join. One wliose trad(‘ 
is to make utensils of wood compacted. 

J'he people wherewith you plant ought to be 
smiths, carpeiiters, diid jiiiners. iiacon's Kssnijs. 

It is counted good workmanship in a joiner, to 
hear his hand curiously even. 

iMoxoids Mcchanicnl I'jerases. 

JOINERS’ CViMRANY, in 
heraldry, was incorporated in 
London in 1572. J'hcir arms 
arc gules, a chevron argent, 
between two pair of com- 
jiasses above and a sphere in 
base or ; on a cliief of the third, 
two roses of the first, and he- 
tvvecui them a ]):rle sable, charged with an escallop 
shell of the second. 
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JOINT.RY , )i. s. From joiner. 

Joinrry is an art whereby several pieces of wood 
are so fitted and joined together by si might lin(!S, 
squares, mitr(?s, or any bevel, tliat tlu'y shall seem 
one entire piece. Moxon. 

Joinery, as an art, comprises the various 
species of ornamental work vvliich are usually 
resorted to in the completion of the labors of the 
carpenter, (’arpentry and joinery may, there- 
fore, very properly be considered separatidy, 
though they are frcipiently comliined intliesame 
artisan. The first lias already iieen pretty fully 
examined under its proper liead, and we may 
now proceed to enumerate llie various branches 
of the second art. 

All kinds of surfaces are first formed in the 
rough, and finally brought to exact forms by 
means of tools adapted for tlie ])ur[)ose. 

Gtooving consists in taking away a part of a 
rectangular section from a piece of wood, so as 
to form a channel of equal breadth throughout, 
with three surfaces, one being parallel, and the 
odier two perpendicular to the surface of the 
wood, from wliich the channel is recessed : the 
channel thus formeil is called a groove. 

Hebating consists in taking away a part from 
a piece of wood of a rectangular section, so as to 
leave only two sides, each of a yiarallel breadth, 
the one side being jierperidicular to the surface 
of the wood, and the other parallel to it: the 
cavity thus formed is called a rebate. From this 
definition it is manifest, that a rebate can only 
be formed by reducing the piece of wood to be 


rcbat(*d at the angle itself, and may therefore he 
looked u])()n as a half groove. 

A morlise is a cavity recessed within the sur- 
face of a pii-ce of wood, with four sides perpen- 
dicular to that surface, and likewise to each 
other; the act of making a mortise is called 
mortising. 

A tenon is a projection formed on the end of 
a piece of wood with four plane sides, at right 
angles to each other, and to a plane, from which 
it projects ; and this plane is called tlie shoulder 
of the tenon. 

In tlie following observations, all yiieces of 
wood wliatcvcr are supposed to be rectangular 
jirisms, and ihc length in the direction of the 
fibres ; two of the sides of every mortise to lie 
perpendicular, and the other two sides parallel 
to the fibres ; the four sides of every tenon in the 
direction of the fibres, unless otherwise stated: 
likewise, if two of the surfaces of a piece of 
wood be of greater breadth than tlie other two, 
these are called the edges, and those the sides ; 
and each line of concourse, formed by two adja- 
cent sides, is called an arris. 

Moulding consists in forming the surface of a 
piece by curved or plane surfaces, or by bolli, 
in such, a manner, that all parallel sections will 
be similar figures, that is, their boundaries will 
be made all to coincide. 

The first thing to he done in joinery is, to 
select the stuff or boards, which ought for cverv 
purpose to be well seasoned, and then line it 
out; and if the stuff is not already at the size, a? 
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3S most frequently the case, it must be ripped 
out with the ripping*saw, or cross-cut with the 
hand-saw, or both, as may be required. The 
next thing is the planing of the stud', first upon 
the sides, then the edge squared, and then 
gauged to a breadth and thickness, should either 
or both be found necessary. 

Two or more pieces of stuff may be fastened 
together in various ways by pins of wood or ]>y 
nails, but, in work prepared by the joiner for the 
use of building, pieces are more frequently 
joined together by making their surfaces coin- 
cide, and then covering them over with a hot 
tenacious liquid called glue, and afterwards 
rubbing the surfaces until the glue has been 
almost rubbed out, and tlic one piece brought to 
its situation with respect to the other. The best 
work is always Joined by this method. 

When boards arc required of greater breadth 
than common, several boards must be fastened 
together edge to edge, either by nailing them to 
pieces extending across the breadth, or glueing 
them edge to edge, or by joining pieces trans- 
vers(dy together with small boards, tongiied and 
grooved into the interstices. 

Two pieces of stuff are joined together at 
right or oblique angles by a mortise and tenon 
adapted to each other, and fastened together 
with glue. When a frame consisting of several 
pieces is reiiuired, the mortises and tenons are 
fitted together, and the joints glued all at one 
time, then entered to their places, and forced 
together by means of an instrument called a 
cramp. 

To join any number of planks together, so as 
to form a board of a determinate breadth, the 
fibres of each running longitudinal to those of 
any other, shoot the two edges that are to be 
joined ; turn the sides of the boards towards 
each other, so that the edges that are shot may 
be both uppermost ; spread these edges over 
with strong glue of a proper consistence, made 
very hot ; one of the boards being fixed, turn the 
other upon it, so that the two edges may coin- 
cide, and that the faces may be both in the same 
plane ; let these dry for a few hours; then pro- 
ceed to make another joint; continue to join as 
many boards or planks in the same manner, tdl 
the whole intended breadth be made out. If the 
boards or planks of which the board is to be 
composed arc very long, the edges that are to be 
united would require to be warmed before a 
hre ; and, for rubbing and keeping the joints 
fair to each other, three men would be found 
necessary, one at each extremity, and one at the 
middle. Hoards glued together with this kind 
cf cement, will stand as long as the substance of 
the deals or planks composing them, if not ex- 
posed to rain or intense heat, provided that the 
wood has been well-seasoned before hand, and 
that the grain be free and straight, nninternipted 
with few or no knots. When a board which is 
to be exposed to the weather is to be made of 
several boards or planks, the cement to be usirI 
Ibr uniting them should not be of skin glue, but 

white lead ground up with linseed oil, so thin 
the color may be sensibly changed into a 
whitish cast : this kind of glue will require a 
niuch greater time to dry than skin-ghie. Boards 
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to be exposed to the weather, when their thick- 
ness will admit, are frequently tongiied together; 
that is, the edges of both boards are grooved to 
an equal distance from the faces, and to an 
equal depth ; and a slip of wood is made to fit 
the cavity madi^ in both: this .slip should be 
made to fill the groove^, but ought not to be so 
tight as to prevent the joint from being rubbeci 
with proper cement. 

The first tools used by joiners are bcnch-planes^ 
which generally consist of a jack-plane, for 
taking away the rough of the saw, and the super- 
fluous wood, only leaving so much as is sufficient 
to smooth the surface ; the trying-plane to smooth 
or reduce the ridges left by the jack-plane, and 
to straighten or regulate the surface, whether it 
be plane or convex ; the long plane, when tlie 
surface is required to be very straight ; and the 
smoothing-piano in smoothing, as its name im- 
plies, and giving the last finish to the work. 
Jie.«:ides the bench-planes there are others fo.’ 
forming any kind of prismatic surfaces whatever, 
as rebating-plancs, grooving-planes, and mould- 
ing-planes. 

The tools employed in boring cylindric holes 
arc, a stock, with bits of various descriptions and 
size.s; gimblets; and brad-awls of several diame- 
ters, 

Tlie tools used in paring the wood obliquely, 
or across the fibres, and for cutting rectangular 
prismatic cavities, are in general denominated 
chisels : those for paring the wood across the 
fibres are called lirmers, or paring-chisels, and 
those for cutting rectangular prismatic cavities 
are called mortise-chisels, tlie rectangular cavi- 
ties themselves being called mortises when made 
to receive a ])rojection of the same form and size, 
and by this means to fasten two pieces of wood 
together at any angle. The sidc.s of all chisels, 
in a direction of their length, are straight, and 
the side of a chisel which contains the cutting 
edge at th(.‘ end is steel. Tlie best paring-chisels 
are made entirely of cast steel. (fiiisels for 
paring concave surfaces are denominated gouges. 

Dividing wood, by cutting away a very thin 
portion of the material of equal thickness 
tliroughont, to any required extent, by means of 
a thin plate of steel, with a toothed edge, is 
called sau'inp : the instruments used are of seve- 
ral kinds, as the ripping-saw, for divirling 
board.s into sefiarate pieces in a direction of llu' 
fibres; the hand-saw, for cross-cutting and saw- 
ing thin pieces in a direction of the grain ; llu? 
pannel-saw, either for cross-cutting or cutting 
very thin boards longitudinally ; the tenoii-saw, 
with a thick iron back, for making an incisum of 
any depth below the .snrfiice of the wood, and 
for cutting pieces entirely through, not exceeding 
the breadth of that part of the plate without the 
iron hack ; likewise a sash-saw, and a dovetaii- 
saw, used much in the same way as the tenon- 
saw, From the thinness of the pDtes of these 
three last saws, it is necessary to stiffen them by 
a strong piece of metal called the bark, which is 
grooved to receive tlie upper edge of the plate 
that is fixed to the hack, and which is thereby 
secured and prevented from buckling. When it 
is required to divide hoards into curved pieces, 
a very narrow saw without a back, called a 
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compass-saw, is used, and in cutting a very small 
liole a saw of a similar description, called a key- 
hole saw, is employed. All these saws have 
their plates longer and thinner, and their teeth 
finer, as they succeed each otlier in the order 
here mentioned, excepting the^two last, wliich 
have thicker plates and coarser teeth than either 
the sash or dove-tail-saw'. The external and 
internal angles of the teeth of all saws are gene- 
rally formed at an angle of 60^, and the front 
edge teeth slope backward in a small degree, but 
incline to or recline from the straight line drawn 
from the interior angle perpendicular to the edge 
in the plane of the plate, as the saw may be 
employed in ripping or in cross-cutting, or cut- 
ting perpendicular to tlie fibres. The teeth of 
all saws, except turning and key-hole saw's, are 
bent on contrary sides of the plate, each two 
teeth succeeding eaeli other, being alike bent on 
the different sides of the plate ; viz. the one as 
much to the one side as tiie other is to the other 
side, and consequently all the teeth on the same 
side alike bent thronghout the length of the 
plate, for the purpose of clearing tlie sides of the 
cut which it makes in the wood. 

Of all cutting tools whatever, tiie saw is most 
useful to the joiner, as the timber or wood which 
he employs can be divided into slips or bars of 
any size, with no more waste of stuff than a 
slice, the breadth of which is equal to the depth 
of the piece to be cut through, and the tiiickncss 
equal to the distance of the teeth between their 
extreme points on the alternate sides of the saw 
measuretl on a line perpendicular to tiie said 
sides; whereas, without the use of the saw, 
cylindrical trees could only be reduced to the 
intended size by means of the axe; in tlie use of 
which there would not only be an immense con- 
sumption of stuff, but also much greater labor 
would be required to straighten it. 

Joiners use a small axe, called a hatchety for 
cutting off the superfluous wood from the edge 
of a piece of a board, when tlie waste is nut of 
sufficient coiisecpierice to be sawm. 

The above are what are commonly denominated 
edge tools, but there arc others required to regu- 
late the forms. All angles whatever are formed 
by other reversed angles of the same number of 
degrees as an exterior angle by an interior one, 
and the contrary. The instrument for trying 
right angles is called a square ^ and those for try- 
ing oblique angles are called bevels. The two 
sides which form the edge of a square are always 
stationary, but those of bevels are generally 
moveable one leg upon the other round a joint. 
In some cases, where a great number of pieces 
are required to be worked to the same angle, a 
stationary bevel, called a joint hook, is used. 

When it is required to reduce a piece of stufl' 
to a parallel breadth, an in.stniment called a gauge 
is used for the purpose. The gauge consists ge- 
neially of a square piece witli a square rnortisig 
through which a bar at right angles thereto is 
fitted and made to slide. The bar, which is 
called the stern, has a sharp point, cutter, or 
tooth, at one extremity, projecting a little from 
the surface, so Uiat when the side of the gangt', 
next to the end which has the point, is applie<i 
upon the vertical surface of the wood, with the 


flat side of tlie stem which has the tooth upon tlie 
horizontal surface, and pushed and drawn alter- 
nately by the workman from and towards liing 
the cutter will make an incision from the surface 
into the wood, at a parallel distance from tin- 
upper edge of the vertical side on the right hand. 
This line, so drawn, will mark out with pre- 
cision, and show the superfluous stuff to be 
taken away. 

When a mortise is required to be cut in a 
})iece c-t wood, a gauge with two teetli is used. 
Tlie construction of this instrument is the same 
as the common gauge; but in addition to this in- 
strument, the stem has a longitudinal slider witli 
a tooth projecting from the end of the slider, so 
that the two teeth may be brought nearer, or to 
any remote distance from each other, at pleasure ; 
and also to any distance from the face of the 
head or guide within the reach of (lie stem. 

When wood has been planed, and required to 
be sawn across the fibres, and as it is necessary 
to be kept stationary wliile sawing, in order to 
prevent the sides or the edges from being bruiseil, 
joiners use a flat piece of wood with two jno- 
jeeting knobs on the ojiposite sides, one at each 
end, called a side hook. The vertical side of 
the interior ancle of one of the knobs is placed 
close to the vertical side, and the under side 
upon the top of tlie bench ; then the wood is 
pressed against the knob which projects from the 
upper surface while it is cutting with the saw; 
but the use of two side hooks is better, as they 
keep the piece of wood to bo sawn more steady. 

Wlien it is required to cut a piece of wood to 
a mitre with one side ; that is, to half a right 
angle, joiners use a trunk of wood with three 
sides, like a box witliout ends, or a top, the sides 
and bottom being parallel ])ieces, and the sides 
of equal heights: tlirough each of tlie opposite 
sides is cut a kerf in a plane, perpendicular to 
the bottom, at obliijue angles of 45° and 135°, 
with the planes of the sides ; and another kerf is 
made in the same manner, so as to have its plane 
at right angles to the former. The trunk tli.is 
constructed is called a mitre-hox. When tlie 
wood is tube cut, the mitre-box is fixed steadily 
against two side hooks, and the piece, which is 
always less than the interior breadth of the mitre- 
box, is laid within, and pressed against the far- 
ther interior angle of the mitre-box with the side 
tiownwards, to which the saw-kerf is intended to 
be perpendicular, and in this position it is lo be 
cut. The two kerfs in the sides of the mitre-box 
are rc-quisite, in order to form the acute angle on 
the right oi left hand side of the piece, as may 
be reejuired. 

When it is required to make a piece of wood 
straight in one direction, joiners use a sli}) of 
w'ood straightened on one edge, from wdiich tlie 
slip of wood itself is called a straight-edge. Its 
use is obvious ; by its application it will be seen 
whether there is a coincidence between the 
straight-edge and surface. 

When it is required to know whether the sui^ 
face of a piece of wood is in the same plane 
joiners use two slips of wood straightened each 
on one edge with the opposite edge parallel, and 
both pieces of the same breadth between the 
parallel edges : each piece has therefore tw^ 
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straight edges. Suppose it were required to 
know whether a board is twisted or its surface in 
a plane, the workman lays one of the slips acro.ss 
the one end, and the other across the other end of 
iIk! board, with one of the straight edges of each 
upon the surface; then he looks in the longitu- 
dinal direction of the board, over the upper edges 
of the two slips, until his eye and the two upper 
edges of the slips arc in one plane; or otherwise 
il)C intersection of the plane, passing tlirough the 
eye and the iqiper edge of the nearest slip, in- 
tersect the iq>per edge of the farther slip. If it 
hapjien as in the former case, the ends of the 
wood under the slips arc in the .same plane; l)nt 
should it happen as in the latter, they are not. 
In this last case the surface is said to wind ; and 
when the surface is so reduced that every two lines 
are in one plane, it is said to be out of winding, 
which implies its being an entire plane : from 
the use of these slips they are denominated wind- 
jug sticks. 

We may now direct the attention of our 
readers to the formation of doors, columns, and 
Stair-cases. 

In forming the apertures of (hors, whether 
arched or quadrangular, the height should, in 
general, be about their brijadth, or a litth' more'. 
It was nei'cssity, most ]n’ohably, that gave birth 
to this proportion, which habit has confirmed 
and rendered absolute. ''Phe dispo.sition of doors 
and windows, and assignung to them their ])ro- 
per dimensions, according to tlio jiurposes for 
which they are intended, are not the business of 
tlie joiner, hut of thearclntect ; for which reason 
we shall here advert only to the common method 
of decorating doors and windows, the former of 
widt h have an architrave aronml the sides and 
top of the aperture, with a regular frieze ami 
cornice upon it. In some cases, the cornice is 
supported by a console on each side of the door, 
and sometimes, besides an arcliitrave, the aper- 
ture is adorned with columns, pdasters, &c., 
which support a regular entablature, witli a 
pediment, or with some other termination, eitln.'r 
in architecture or sculpture. I'ront doors, in- 
tended *0 be ornamented with any of the orders, 
should not be loss than three fei^t six inches 
wide; the height should be twice the width and 
onc-sixtli part more, which might also be the 
hciglit of llie column ; the abacus may be then 
taken out of that dimension, in order to separate 
the door from the fan liglit. The windows of the 
principal floor are generally most enriched. The 
•simplest method of adorning tliem is with an 
tirchiti’ave surrounding the aperture, and crown- 
ed with a frieze or cornice. The windows of 
the ground floor are sometimes left entirely des- 
titute of any ornament ; at other times are sur- 
rounded with rustics, or a regular architrave hav- 
ing a frieze or cornice. The windows of the 
•second floor have generally an architrave carried 
entirely round the a\)erture ; and the same me- 
tlmd is adopted in adorning attic and mezzanine 
windows : but the two latter seldom possess 
either frieze or cornice ; while the windows of 
the second floor are sometimes crovvr.ed with 
both. 

With regard to the hanging of doors, shutters, 

flaps with hinges, care sliould always be taken 
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to place the centre of the hinge rn the middle of 
thejoint ; but, as in many cases there is a iieces- 
.sity fur throwing hack a flap to some distance 
from the joint, the distance between the joint and 
the intended point must be divided into two 
equal parts, which point of division will denote 
the situation of i\w centre of the hinge. Some- 
times doors are required to be hung in such a 
manner, that, when folded back, they shall be at 
a certain distance from each other, as is frequent- 
ly desirable in churches and chapels ; this may 
he easily effected by binges, with knees project- 
ing to half that distance. 

In ail elegant rooms, it is necessary to contrive 
that the doors, when opened, should pass clear 
over the carpet ; now, it is evident, that this can- 
not he the case, if the jamb on which the door 
bangs is truly perpendicular, and the bottom of 
the door is close to the floor, as the bottom of 
doors commonly are. An inconsiderate observer 
might recommend a part of tlie bottom of tho 
door to be cut ofl’, in order to jiermit its free pas- 
sage over the carpet, but still, when the door is 
shut, an o])en space will intervene between it 
and the floor, unle.ss, as in some cases, the carpet 
is continued througli the opening to an adjoining 
passage or room. When this is not the case, the 
room will he rendered cold and uncomfortable ; 
and the necessity of contriving some method to 
remedy the defect becomes immediately obvious. 
This remedy may always be found by hanging 
the door with rising hinges, constructed for the 
purpose, with a spiral groove, which, winding 
round the knuckle as the door opens, gives it a 
free passage over tlie carpet. Hinges, however, 
thus constructed, require that tlie door should be 
bevelled at the top next to the ledge or door 
catch, ill proportion to their rise at one quarter 
of their revolution. 

This is an effectual mode of enabling a door 
to clear the carpet ; hut a combinaUon of tin 
following modes reeoinniended by Nicholson arc. 
less objectionable. Raise the floor under the 
door, as much as the thickness of the carpet 
might require. Make the knuckle of the bottom 
binge jiroject an eighth of an inch beyond the 
perpendicular direction of tlie top binge,— fix the 
jamb to which the door might be hung about the 
eighth of an inch out of the perpendicular; and 
place a common butt hinge at the top, and one 
vvitli a projecting knee at the bottom. 

The lutrod action of rising hinges requires :> 
notch to be cut out of the door where the hingefl 
edge and the top edge meet, and, since this can- 
not be concealed on both sides of -the door, this 
niefliod is considered as defective ; besides the 
hinges are liable to get out of order. 

A gib door is one which is intended to be con- 
cealed in the side of a room, and therefore par- 
takes of the same surface and finish as the wall 
in which it is inserted. Therefore, the face of a 
gib door, and the face of the wall from which 
the aperture is made to receive the gib door, are 
in the same surface. 

Fig. 1, plate I, Joinery, exhibits the elevation 
of a gib door, having the same moulding as the 
base and surbase of the room. A is a section 
of the base moulding to a large scale, and Bthat 
of the surbase to the same scale. A portion Ot 

iv 
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ihe plan of the door and of the surbase, as also a 
part of the jamb, is shown at fig. 2. 

In order to make the most perfect work, the 
door should be hung with centres, and not with 
hinges, and the centres should be inserted with- 
in the solid of the jamb lining. Let O be the 
centre of the hinge () D, a portion of the innei 
edge of the surbase in contact with the door, and 
C B a portion of the outer edge ; let (" be some 
point on tiie outside of tlie pcrpimdicular OB 
opposite the jamb. Join ()(’, and draw Cl) 
perpendicular toOC; then C I) will be the plan 
of the joint, in order that it may be a vertical 
plane. Though there is no a])solute neccs.sity, it 
is usual to make the distance lU- etpial to BO. 
The object of this is, to make tiu' distance Ol) 
the least possible, so that tlicstrcngtii of the jamb 
may not be impaired l'<y cutting away more wood 
than is necessary to ctlec t tlie purjiosc. 

Palladio, after observing that ‘great care ought 
to be taken in the ]dacing of slair-castSy so ‘that 
they may not obstruct other places, nor be ob- 
structed by tln*in,’ says that ^ three openings are 
leqiiired in stair-cascs ; the tirst is llic door 
through which one goes up to the stair-case, 
w’hich, the less it is hid to those that enter into the 
house, so much the more it is to be commended. 
And it would please one much if it was in a place 
where, before that one comes to it, the most beau- 
tiful part of the house was seen ; because it 
makes the bouse (although it sliould be little) 
seem very large; but, however, let it be manifest, 
and easily found. 

‘ The second opening is the windows that are 
necessary to give light to the steps ; they ougiit 
to be in the middle, and high, that the liglit may 
bo spread equally, every where alike. 

‘The third is the opening through which one 
enters into the floor above ; this ought to lead 
us into ample, beautiful, and adorned place.s.’ 

Stair-cases ought to be pro|U)rtioncd in width 
and commodiousness to the (lirnensions and usi; 
of the building in which they may be placed. 
Tlie height of a step ought not to exceed seven 
inches, nor in any case should be less than four; 
but six inches is a general height. The breadth 
of the steps should not be le.ss than tvvidve inches, 
if it can possibly be avoided ; nor should they 
ever be more than eighteen ; and, to render the 
ascent free from the internipti(ui of persons de- 
scending, their length should not exceed twelve, 
nor be less than four, except in common and 
small buildings, whose area will not admit of a 
stair-case of more than th.rce feet. That the as- 
cent may be both safe and agreeable, it is recpii- 
-SJte also to itqrodiicc some convenient aperture 
for light, which ought to be as nearly opposite to 
the first entrance to the stairs as the nature of the 
building will permit. An equal distribution of 
light to each flight of stairs ought to be particu- 
larly rcgard».*d; for which reason the apertures or 
windows are commonly placed at the landings 
or half spaces ; tliough sometimes the whole is 
lighted from a dome. Stair-cases are of various 
kinds ; some wind round a newel in the middle, 
while the risers of the steps are straight, and 
sometimes curved ; others are of a circular plan, 
but form a well in the centre. The same may 
be observed of those whose plans are elliptical ; 


the most common, however, arc those whose 
plans form a square or purellelogram. 

The ancients entertained a singular notion, 
that the number of steps ought to he uneven, in 
order that, when the right foot was placed on tlm 
fir.st stair in ascending, the ascent might termi- 
nate with the same foot. 'I’his was considere<l 
as a favorable omen on most oe'easions, and they 
imagined that, when they cnteiH^d a temple in 
this way, it produced greater and more sincere 
devotion. 

Palladio, ap]>arcntly actuated by this supersti- 
tious motive, allows the stair-case of a dwelling- 
house eleven or thirteen steps to each flight. 
Wlien a slair-casc winds round a newel or co- 
lumn, whetlier its plan be circular or elliptical, 
the diameter is divided into three parts, two ot 
which are set apart for the steps and one for the 
column. But in circular or elliptical stair-cases 
which are open, or form a well in the middle, 
the diameter is divided into four equal parts; 
two of which are assigned for tlu? steps, and tvvi> 
for the well or void space in the centre. Modern 
stair-casc.s, liowcver, have often a kind of well of 
a mixed form; straight on each side, and circu- 
lar at the returns of each flight. The openings 
of those wells vary in the point of vviath, but, 
seldom exceed eighteen or twenty iiiebes. 

To most stair-cases it is absolutely nccessarr, 
both for convenience and oriiamcnl, to atlix 
liand-rails; these generally begin from the grouml 
by a twisted scroll, which produces a very good 
e fleet. 

Bdln sh ades are sometimes of real use in build- 
ings, and at other limes they are only ornamental. 
Such as are intended for use, as wlnui they arc 
employed in stair-cases, before windows, or to 
eiiclo.se fimraces, 8cc., mi^st always be nearly of 
the same height ; never exceeding three feet and 
a half, nor ever less than three. But tliose that 
arc principally designed for ornament, as when 
they finish a building, should be proportioned to 
the architecture they accompany : and their 
height ought never to exceed four-fifths of the 
height of the entablature on which they arc 
placed ; nor should it ever be less than two- 
third.s thereof, without counting the zocholo, or 
])liiith, the height of which must be suflicieiit to 
leave die whole balustrade (exposed to view. 

The best proportion for balustrades is to divide 
the whole given height into thirteen equal parts; 
eight of these for the height of the baluster, three 
for the base, and two for the cornice or rail ; or 
into fourteen (if it be required to make the balus- 
ter less), giving eight parts to tlie baluster, four 
to the base, and two to the rail. One of these 
parts maybe called a module; and, being divided 
into nine minutes, may serve to determine the 
dimensions of the particular members. 

In balustrades, the distance between two ba- 
lusters should not exceed half the diameter of 
the baluster measured in its thickest part, nor be 
less than one-third of it. 

The breadth of the pedestals, when they arc 
placed on columns or pilasters, is regulated by 
them ; the dye never being made broader than 
the top of the shaft, nor much narrower ; and, 
when there are neither columns nor pilasters* on 
llie front, the dye should not be much lower than 
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a square, and seldom higher. On stairs, or any 
otiier inclined planes, the same proportions are 
to he observeil^as on horizontal ones. 

A coluvin will next occupy oui attention. 

To each order of architecture belongs a par- 
ticular kind of base, and the first operation re- 
quired is that of glueing up the base. 

The shaft of a column should lie glued up in 
eight or more staves, according to its intended 
dimensions ; but care should be always taken to 
have the joint in the middle of a lillet, and not 
in a flute, which would impair its strength very 
much. 

Figs. 3 and 4 show a jilan of the upper and 
lower ends, or the horizontal section at top and 
bottom. If eight jui^ces are suHicient to form 
the colunin, let an octagon be d<!scribed round 
the ends, and let lines be drawn from each angle 
of the octagon to the centri* ; when the bevel of 
the edges of the staves will be givmi for the 
joints, which must be quite straight from top to 
bottom, though the staves be narrower at the 
top, as shown in fig. 3. These staves must bo 
of sufficient thickness, because their outsidi.s 
have to assume a curvature proportioned to the 
swell of the coluniu by means of a diminishing 
rule; next glue tlu* pieces together one after the 
<*ther as the glue dries; block them well at the 
corners in tlu‘ inside, which will greatly 
strengthen the joints ; and proceed in this man- 
ner to the last stave ; hut all the blocks must be 
glued on and dried, before the last stave can he 
fastened. Pieces, however, may be glued quite 
across for the last stave, and fixed to the inside 
of the two adjoining staves, or they may be fixed 
by screws to (sich stave, in which case the under 
Side of the last stave must be planed so as to 
rub well on the cross pieces. 

NVheu the stave is put in, and glued upon the 
cross pieces, it may be driven tight homo, like a 
^vedge, and llu^ whole will be firm and substan- 
tial throughout, great care, iievtutheless, ouglit to 
I'Ctakmi as to preparing the .staviesand blocks out 
of wood thoroughly dry, liecanse, after the lapsi? of 
some time, if the wood be moist, the column will 
he in danger of falling to pieces at the joints. 
It will be necessary also to make each piece a<‘- 
cording to the plan, for a triHing error in any one 
l)i(’ce will make a very material difi’crencc m the 
column after glueing. When the glue used in 
comldning the column is dry, the angles ninsl 
he regularly worked oil' all round : and the co- 
lumn will then have double tlie luimbcrof sides, 
'u- cants, bearing a jiroportionable regularity to 
each other. Proceed in a similar manner to 
work ofi’ the angl(?s as before, so as to make tlie 
^ides, or cant of the column, quite regular, 
busily, let a plane be formed, in order to fit the 
curve of the column at the bottom, or render it 
father flatter; then round off all the angles, until 
tlie surface of the column is perfectly smooth. 
One thing to be observed, with respect to the 
moulds employed in jointing the staves together, 

that they cannot be considered as exactly true 
'^vlien aj^lied in a direction perpendicular to the 
joint. The most correct rpode is that made use 
of in finding the backing of a hip rafter ; but 
fins exactness, nevertheless, is not always at- 
tended to, in consequence of the difticulty of 
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discerning the deviation in some instances. When 
the column is quite finished, it should be wo.l 
painted, by way of protection from the eHects of 
the weather. 

Sometimes- columns are glued up in two halves, 
in which cases those two halves are glued toge- 
ther, and the blockings are introduced a con- 
siderable way by hand ; but, if the column be too 
long, a rod of sufficient length may be used, 
iioth those methods have some inconveuiences, 
wliich cannot be avoided ; by the former method, 
the last joints cannot be rubbed together from 
the obstacle presented by the tapering of the 
stave, but if this be glued quickly it will b(‘ 
j'retty sound; by the latter method there will be 
an uncertainty of the blockings being sound. In 
all cases, however, care should be taken to place 
the grain of the blocking piece in the sanu? di- 
rection as tin? grain of the column, so as that 
they may both expand and shrink alike, when 
affected by the weather. 

Fig. 5 represents the mode practised in gluing 
up a capital. Tlie parts denoted by B B, &.c., 
are triangular blocks of wood, glued upon the 
front, ill order to complete the angular square : 
upon them the pieces A, A, A, &c. are glued, and 
this is considiued the best method of gluing up 
the capital. Another method is, to glue the 
triangular blocks C C, at the angle of the abacus ; 
then the four sides of the abacus as I), F, 1’, 
may be made of one entire length, and mitred 
at the 'liorns, or they may have a joint, in the 
middle of the abacus, where the rose is placed, 
as the woikinau shall think fit ; this inelliod will 
do either for a column or a pilaster. 

rig. G exhibits the method of glueing tip the 
base of a column. 

Th(‘ mode of milring the bottom coarse to- 
gether, which must be eflected on a jicrfeclly flat 
board, and by fitting all the joints as close as 
j)o.ssil)!e. When the eourst' has been wi‘ll glued 
together, and secured on the inside with Idoeks 
at the several angh's, the top of the (;ourse* must 
be planed ipiite smooth and out of winding ; 
after this, the ik'xI conise must he glued on, and 
the jc)int must be biuken in the middle of the 
under course (as shown by the dotted lines in 
the plate), liy which means as many courses can 
l)c glued down as may l)c riMjuired. \\ hen llie 
whole is ihoroughly ilry, the operations of the 
furner may eommence. 

A pfiliinent is a triangular cornice, of which 
one of the sides is horizontal, and the other two 
inclined, and of €'(ju-al length, such as lig. 1 
plate II., or a pediment is a segment of a cire'e 
fig. '2, with a circular and stmight cornice. 

As no pediment can be conveniently executed 
without Iw'o kinds of cornices, to give ea( h ot 
the cynias such a shape or curve as shall agree 
in their mitre, wo must fir.'it describe the ii'Vi I 
cornice « /m* r/c, figs. 3 and '1, and througfi the 
points a, by c, </, c, draw lines b //, c i, d /q 
agreeable to the rake or angle which one of the 
inclined sides makes with the horizon, or from i 
centre agreeable to the arc required to form tht 
segment. 

Draw / o' perpendicular to o g, and draw o* p 
perpendicular to /’o'. From the points a^byCydyt^ 
draw linc.s perpendicular to a y, to meet the line 
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?ijw, and from o', in (/p, sot off distances equal 
to the distance.s from ?//, in the lino ?/t n, where 
perpendiculars meet it, and draw jierpcndiculars 
from the points in u'ji, and lot these perpendicu- 
lars intersect the lines hh^ci, &c., in the 
points f, o,p, q, r ; then tlie curve fo p qr is the 
section of the inclined moulding. In like man- 
ner draw gs, perpendicular to /if/; from s, in 
the line st, set off the several distances from m, 
ill the line mu, and draw lines from the points 
of division [larallel to sq, to meet the linos 
parallel to ag, in the points g,h, i,k,l; then 
ghikl is the section of a moulding, returning 
parallel to the moulding of which abede is tlie 
section. 

Figs. and 6 are described in a similar manner 
as is evident. 

Fig. 7 shows the manner of drawing angle 
liars for shop fronts, supposing the angle bars to 
be the same thickness as tlie intenncdiale verti- 
cal and horizontal bars. Tliese bars being duly 
placed according to the plan of the windows, 
lu v, throngli c draw r o, meeting rs in a, and 
the side of the angle bar in b: from o, with tlie 
distance ha, descrilie an arc intersecting pq in//. 
Draw ci,j k, parallel to ut, meeting r s in i,k, 
and draw'Vg, /■//, parallel to c d, meeting pq in 

and iVJake il,kffi,kv,, equal to fg,/h, 
ike., finding a suflicient number of jioints ; m the 
same manner draw the curves and complete the 
angle bar as required. 

We have hitherto o.ontincd our remarks to that 
part of joinery which is performed at the bench ; 
but by far tlie most iinporUuit part remains to 
be considered, f'or, however well a pi(*ce of 
work may have been prcjiared, if it be not pro- 
perly /i.rc//, it cannot fulfil its intended purpose. 
As in the preceding part, we shall slate the 
general principles that ought to be made the 
basis of practice, and illustrate those principles 
by particular examples. 

If the jiart to he fixed consist, of hoards joined 
together, but not framed, it should be fixed so 
that it may shrink, or swell, without splitting. 
The nature of the work will generally determine 
how this may lie elfected. Let ns suppose that 
a plane back of a window is to be fixed. Fig. 

8 is a .section showing Ij the back of the window, 

A the window sill, 1) the floor, and C the skirt- 
ing. Now let the hack bt- firmly naileil to the 
window .sill A, and let a narrow piece //, with a 
groove and cross tongue in its upper edge, be 
fixed to the bond timbers or ])lngs in the wall; 
the tongue being in.serted also into a correspond- 
ing groove in the lower edge of tlie back JL It 
is obvious that, the tongue being loose, the back 
B may contract or expand, as a pannel in a 
frame. The dado of a room should be fixed in the 
same manner. In the principal rooms of a house 
the skirting (' is usually grooved into the floor 
D, and fixed only to the narrow piece //, which 
is called a grouml. Ily fixing, in thi.> manner, 
the skirting covers the joint, which would, other- 
wise, soon be open by tlie shrinking of the back; 
and from the skirting being grooved into the 
floor, but not fastened to it, there cannot he 
.in open joint between the skirting and floor. 
When it i.s considered that an open joint in such 
a situation must become a receptacle for dust, 


and a harbour for insects, the inqjortance of 
adopting this method of fix ing skirting will he- 
ap parent. 

In fixing any board above five or six inelu-s 
wide, similar precautions are necessary ; other- 
wise it is certain to split when the house he.^ 
conie.s inhabited. We maj, in general, eillkr 
fix one edge, and groove tlie other, so as to Iciive 
it at liberty, or fix it in the middle, and leave 
both edges at liberty, 

Sometimes a wide board, or a piece consistino 
of several boards, may bo fixed by means of 
buttons screwed to the back, wliieli turn into 
grooves in the framing, bearers, or joists, to 
which it is to be fixed. If any shrinking takes 
place, tile buttons slide in the grooves. In this 
manner the landings of stairs are fixed, and it 
is much the best mode of fixing tlie top of atublo 
to its frame. 

We must not omit to notice an ingenious in;n 
chine for bending sa,sh bars, &(;. A A, plate 2, 
fig. 9, represi'iils tin- bed of the inaehine, vvljii h 
may be a ])hiiik suitalile on the ai tides to In; 
bent ; represent.s liearers screwed to the 

bed, and likewise screwed down to a work 
bench, as shown at the section to the right hand: 
M iM re])resents llie he.ads of the screws ; li 
shows a templet (commonly called a cylinder by 
workmen), the centre of which is at d,d, and i- 
supposed to be employed bending a sash style 
and bead at tiie same time, as shown in the sec- 
tion. 

Suppose the style intended to be bent to be 
work(‘d to its proper rabbet and mouldings, and 
the templet rabbeted to receive it ami the bead 
also; then supjtose the style to be fastened to 
the straight part of tlie tiunplet by means of small 
cramps, as ri-presentiMl ai K K. n, n, v, n, repre- 
sents a piece of iron hoop which is pn-ssed close 
to the templet by nn-ans of the whci-l i i, and the 
screw g g\ the cylinder is suj.posed to be in the 
act of being moved round liy means of the lever 
re, and, when brought far enough round, may 
be confined by cramps as on the other si»le. 

We may now notice, though it must be but 
briefly, the best mode of selecting and seasonwg 
the materials employed by the joiner. It is wrdl 
known iliat wood contracts less in proportion, in 
diameter than it does in circumference ; hence a 
whole tree always splits in drying. Mr. Knight has 
.shown that, in con-sequenee of this irregular con- 
traction, a board may be cut from a tree, that 
can scarcely be made, by any means, to retain 
the same form and ])Osition when subjected to 
various degrees of heat and moisture. From tlic 
ash and the beech he cut some thin boards, in 
different directions relatively to their transverse 
.septa, so that the septa cros.scd the middle <>1 
some of the boards at right angles, and lay m-arly 
parallel with the surfaces of others. Both kinds 
wefe placed in a warm room, under perfectly 
similar circumstances. Those which had been 
formed by cutting acro.ss the transverse septa, as 
at A, 'fig. 10, plate 2, soon changed their form 
very considerably, the one side becoming hollow, 
and the other round ; and in drying they con- 
tracted nearly fourteen per cent, in ividtli 

The other kind in which the septa were nearly 
parallel to the surfaces of the boards, as at B, re^ 
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taincd, with very little variation, their primary 
form, Jmd did not contract in drying more than 
tlirce and a half per cent, in widtli. 

As Mr. Knight had not tried resinous woods, 
two specimens were cut from a piece of Memel 
tiinher, and, to fully explain the matter, we may 
conceive the figure to represent tlu* section of a 
tree, the annual rings being shown by circles. 15 
D represents the manner in which one of the 
pieces was cut, and A C the other. The hoard 
AC contracted 3-75 per cent, in width, and be- 
came hollow on the side marked b. The board 
b I) retained its original struightness, and con- 
tracted only 0*7 per cent. Tlu; diflerence in the 
(jiiantity of construction is still greater than in 
hard woods. 

From these exjieriments the arlvantages to he 
obtained, merely by a proper aitention in cutting 
out boards for j)aniH‘ls, &c., will he obvious ; 
and it will also he found that pannels, cut so that 
ihe scjjta are ii(;arly parallel to their faces, will 
appear of a liner and more even grain, and le- 
(juiro less labor to make their surfaces even and 
smooth. 

The results of these oxperimcut.s are not loss 
ir.tcr(;sting to cabinet-makers, particularly in tin; 
construction of billiard-tables, canl-lables, and 
iiuh'ed every kind of table in use. For such 
purposes the plank should be cut so as to cross 
the rings as nearly in the direction 15 I) a.s possi- 
ble. We hav(' no doubt that it is the knowledge 
of this property of wood, that renders the* billiard- 
tables of some makers so far superior to those of 
others. 

In wood iliat has the larger transverse septa, 
as the oak, for example, boards cut as 15 J) will 
be figured, while those cut as A (’ will be plum. 

There is another kind of contraction in wood 
whilst drying, which causes it to become (uirved 
in the direction of its length. In the long stih's 
of fi’arning wo. have often (diserved it ; indeed 
on this account it is diflicuit to jireveiit tm* stilt 

JOINT, 71.5. Lat. jiuictiira i French 
Articulation of liml)S ; juncture of muveahb' 
bones in animal bodies. 

jbo])su!S aiul asthmas, ami loint racking rheums. 

MUlon. 

I felt the same pain in the samc./c//if. Tt'j/ifilc. 
Hinge ; junctures wliieh admit motion ot the 
parts. 

d la* <:'oa(‘h, (he cover ';'die eof was made v\ith such 
tiiat as miglit a avoid tlu; wcaHier, pull 
it up close when they listed ; Sv> when they would, 
they might remain as discovered and opea-sightcil as 
horseback. S'nlncii. 

In joiiK'ry ; Fr, johUc- 

•"^traightline, sin joiners’ language, is calh^l a joint ; 
that is, two pieces of wood are shot, that is, plained. 

, l\}oion. 

'N knot or commissure in a plant. 

Hue of the limbs of an animal cut up by the 
butcher. 

In bringing a johit of meat, it falls out of your 
band. ^ ^ Suift. 

(hit of joint. Luxated ; slipped from tlie socket, 
t^’orrespondent ])art where it naturally moves. 
My lusid and v hole l>ody was soje hurt, and also 
of my arms ai;;! !i;gs pht rut of joint. Herhfrt. 
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of a door, hung with centres, from curving, so as 
to rub against the jamb. A very satisfactory 
reason has been given by Mr. Knight, vvhicli 
also points out the manner of cutting out wood, 
so as to he less'suhject to this def(‘i;t, which it is 
most desirable to avoid. The interior layers of 
wood, being older, are more compact and solid 
than the exterior layers of the same tree ; etxise- 
quently, in dryine, the latter contract more in 
length than the former. This irregularity of con- 
traction causes the wood to curve, in the dircctie 
of its length, and it may he avoided by cutting 
the wood so that the parts of each piece shall be 
a.s nearly of the same age as possible. 

Besides the contraction which lakes place m 
drying, wood undergoes a considerable change 
ill hulk with the vaiiaticns of tlu; atmosphere. 
In sliaight-graineJ woods the change in length 
is nearly insensible, hence they are sometimes 
employed for ]}endulum rods; but the latend 
dimensions vary so much that a wide piece (>( 
wood will serve as a rude hygrometer. The ex- 
t( nt of variation decreases m a few seasons, hut 
it is of some im[)ortaiK'e to the joiner to he 
aware, that, even in very old wood, when tin? 
surlaec is removed, l1ie extmit of variation is 
nearly the same as in new wood. 

It appears, from b’oiulelet's exjieriments, that, 
in wood of a mean degree of dryness, the extent 
('f contraction and expansion, produceil by the 
usual changes in the stale of the atnu)S|)iiere, 
was, in fir wood, from to f part of its width ; 
and in oak, from to part of its width, (.'ou- 
secpiently the mean extent »)f variation in hr is 
tL, and m oak and at this mean rate, in a 
hr hoard about twelve inches and a half wnhg 
the difference in widtli would be jj of an inch. 
This will show the importance of attending to 
fin; maxims of construction; for, if a hoard of 
tlixit width should he lixed at both edges, it 
must unavoidably split from one mid to the 
other. 


Out of joint. Thrown into confusion and 
disorder; eenfused ; full of disturhauoe. 

riie liiiu‘ is out <'l' JiH'it, ()!i rtiiscvi sjvight ! 
d bat ever I was boiii to set it right. Shulusprurr. 
.b.uN r, (((//. 

Shared among many. 

Faitertain no more of it, 

Than a joint burtluai luiil upon ns all. *S7;«AA/,7'ro/'. 

United in the same possession; as v.e sa\, 
jni-lu;iisnt or coheirs, joint-heiresses or cohei- 
resses. 

1 he sun and man did stiL'c, 

Joi/tl tenanls of the world, who should smaivi;. 

Don rtf. 

Combined ; acting togetlicr in consort. 

On your Joint vigour lu'w 

My hold of this iu;vv kingdom all dep(?nds. Milton. 
Joint, v.n. From the noun. 

To form in articulations. 

I’he fingers are joinlod together for motlmi, ;;ud 
furnished with several muscles. Itayon ihr Crmtiun. 
To form many parts into one. 

Against the steed he threw 
His forceful spear, which, hissing as it flew, 

X^ierced through the yielding planks oi jointrH wood. 
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To join together in confederacy. Not used. 

The times 

Made friends of them, jomling their force ’gainst 
Casar. Shakspeare. 

To divide a joint; to cut or quarter into 
joints. 

He the neck ; and with a stroke so strong 
The helm flies off; and bears the head along. 

J)ri/(ien. 

The Joints of the human body are called by 
anatomists articulations. See Anatomy. The 
suppleness to which the joints may be brought 
by long practice from infancy is very surprising. 
Unc of the most wonderful instances was a per- 
son of the name of Clark, and famous for it in 
Lomlon, where he was commonly known bylhe 
rante of Clark the posture-master. This man, 
by long practice, distorted many of the bones, 
of which nobody before had ever thought it pos- 
sible to alter the position. He had such an 
absolute command of his muscles and joints, tlial 
he could almost disjoint Ins whole body; so 
that he once imposed on the famous Mullens by 
his distortions, in such a manner, that he refused 
to undertake his cure : but, to the amazement of 
the physician, no sooner had ho given over his 
patient, than ho saw him restore himself to the 
figure and condition of a prosier man, with no 
distortion about him. 

JOINTED, uf/;. From joint. Full of joints, 
knots, or commissures. 

Three cuhits high 

Thv. Join trd herbage shoots. /V//7/i/).s. 

JOINTER, 71. s. From joint. A sort of 
plane. 

The jointer is somewhat longer tliaii the foreplane, 
and hath its sole perfectly straight: its otKre is to fol- 
low the fore-plane*, and shoot an edge perfectly 
stiaight, when a joint is to 1«3 shot. Mojron. 

JOINT'LY, adv. From joint. 

Together ; not separately. 

I Ix'gan a combat first with him particularly, and 
after his death with the others Je/uZ/y. Snlnrp, 

iiecaiisc all th;it an; of the church cannot jointly 
and e<jually work ; the first thing in polity reipiired 
IS a difference of jiersons in the church. Hooker, 

In a state of union or co-operatioTi. 

His name a great example stands, to slrevv 

iluvv strangely high endeavours may he blest, 

Where Jiiety and \ alor jointly go. Dryden. 

JOIN'TRFSS, 71. s. From jointure. One 
who holds any thing in jointure. 

Our queen. 

The imperial Jc'nZrc.ss of this warlike state, 

\Ve \(3 taken now to wife. Shnhspeare. Hamlet. 

JOINTSTt )OI./, 71 . s. .loint. and stool. A 
stool made not merely by insertion of the feet, 
but by inserting one part in anotlrer. 

He rides the wiiil rnare with tiu; boys, and jumps 
WTpoii joint stooh, and wears his boot very smooth like 
unto the sign of the leg. Shnhapeare, 

Could that be eternal which they had seen a nide 
trunk, and perhaps the other piece of it ii jointsivol ? 

South, 

JOINTURE, w. s. Vr. joinltire. F.stale set- 
tled on a wife to be enjoyed after her husband’s 
decease 
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The jointure that your king must make, 

With her dowry shall Ire counterpoised. 

Shakspeare. 

The old countess of Desmond, who lived in 15B9, 
and many years since, was married in Edward tlu; 
Fourth's time, and held her jointure from all the 
earls of Desmond since then. 

Raleigh's History of the World. 

Tliere’s a civil question used of late, 

Where lies my joi/rZirrCi where your own estate! 

Dryjeii. 

Jointure. See Dower. To enjoy her join- 
ture, the widow must have been the wife of tluj 
party at his decease; not divorced a vinculo 
matrimonii : nor, if she has eloped from her 
husband, and lived with an adulterer, shall she be 
entitled to dower, unless her husband be volun- 
tarily reconciled to lier. The widows of traitors 
arc also barred of their dower by 5 and G EJw. 
VI. cap. 11, but not the widows of felons. An 
alien cannot be endowed, unless she be ([ueen 
consort. Jf a woman levi(*s a line with her hus- 
band, or if a coininon recovery be iuid with the 
husband and wife of the husl.;and’s lands, she is 
barred of her dower. A widow, clear of tlic’Sc 
inHiediments, is by law entitled to he endowed 
of all lands and tenements, of which her hus- 
band was seised in fee-simple or fe^e-tail at any 
time during the coverture; and of which any 
issue she might have had might by possibility 
have been heir. 

JOIN VILLI', (John Sire de), an eminent 
French statesman of the ihiitecntb century, who 
was seneschal, or iiigli steward of ( Jianqiagnc, 
and one of the principal lords of the court oi 
Louis I\. He attended that monarch in all Ins 
expeditions; and all matters of justice in tlio 
jiaiaee were referred to liis decision. He wrote 
the History of St. I,oui?w,in French, which is a 
very curious and interesting piece; and died 
about 1318. The best edition of this work is 
that of Dll Cange, in folio, with notes. 

Join villi:, an ancient town of France, in the 
department of I'pjier Marne, and laic province 
of (’lianipagnc, with a large magnificent castle, 
situated on the Marne, fifteen miles south-east 
of St. Dizier, 12.3 of Haris, and twenty-live 
.south-west of Bar le Due. 

JO IN US, or ,L\ins as tiioy are sometimes 
called, a sect or race of Hindoos, found in con- 
siderable numbers in the .southern peninsula ol 
India. They are disscnt(*rs from the established 
faith of Hrahrninism, deny the autliority of liie 
Vedas, and all the grand objects of Hindoo vene- 
ration. They have adopted opinions concerning 
the origin of tlic world, which seem to partake* 
of the character of atheism. The material world, 
as well as the minds of all n.en and animals, are 
by them held to be eternal, and they refuse la 
acknowledge any thing which is not, or has not 
been, the object of the senses. Upon this prin- 
ciple they deny the existence of any beings supe- 
rior to man, and have no cbiects of worship 
except men who have raised themselves to the 
rank of divinities. They, however, set no bounds 
to the perfection which the human soul may ar- 
rive at. 

They have three ranks of ascetics, or Yatis. 
The first, called Anuvrata, is attained by him 
who forsakes his family, entirely cuts oil 
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bait, holds alwavs in his hand a bundle of pea- 
cock's feathers, and an earthen pot, and wears 
clothes of a tawny color. The second rank, Ma- 
hiivrata, re<iuires that all dress should be aban- 
doned, except a mere rag to cover nakedness, 
and that the hair should be pulled out by the 
roots, lie who aspires to attain the third de- 
gree, or Nirvana, throws aside even rags, remains 
entirely naked, and eats nothing but rice once iu 
two days, lie is hold in nearly equal veneration 
with the {)riests and rajas, whose images are 
worsliippec^in the temples. 

At llillicull, or Belligola, is the residence of 
their high [priest, and a gigantic image of Go- 
mat Isvvara Svvami, one of their chiefs, the foot 
of which is nine feet in leiigtli, so tliat the 
height of the entire stauic cannot be less than 
fifty-four feet : there is a similar one at Kurciil*, 
near Mangalore. Samaria and (himlma, tlie 
main objects of lloodli veneration, arc also enu- 
merated by the Jains among the eurliest of their 
priests. On tlic other hand they ditfer from tlie 
Iloodliists ill being divided into four castes. The 
Jainsobserve similar piiiiaiices witli otherl Uiidoos, 
only carrying them to a greater extreiiue. Tliey 
are also scrupulous to a still greater degree as to 
causing the death of any living thing. To guard 
against this the strict Jains do not eat after sun- 
set ; they have always a small broom to sweep 
the ground before them, and never drink walm- 
unless strain(‘d tfiroogh a cloth. Tike the other 
Hindoos, they consider it unlawful for the widow 
to marry again ; but diseonrage the ])ractiee of 
saeririeing her on the body of the husband. d'lH.y 
have a system of their own with n>gard to his- 
tory, ehrmiology, and physics, still mure absurd 
liein that of the \'edas. 

JOIST, s. I'rorn i'l. joind re. The socoii- 
(iary lieain of a door. 

Some wood is not good to use for hoanis or 
because of the hritthuiess. I^Jorti/nt'r'.s Ihisbandru. 

The kettle to the tup was hoist. 

And there stood fastened to a joist. Stoift. 
Joist, e, 70 Troin the lujiin. To fit in the 
smaller beams of a tlooring. 

.lOKT, 71. s. is V. n. \ Tat. jocus. A jest; 
Jo'kvii, //. s. ^ .soinelliing not staioiis : 

jest or be merry: a jester ; a merry lellow. 
I'lum madest thy first appenranctMii the woihl likit 
adiyje/vT'r, bulfoon, or jack jiiidding. Denois. 

Tink towns lo towns with avenui'S of oak 
inedose whole dou iis in walls, ’tis all a joko ! 
inexorable death shall level all. 

\Vliy slioiiUl puhlltk iiioekery in print, or a merry 
ioko, upon a stage, be a biMter test of truth than puh 
lick jiersei’utions 1 \[atis. 

riiere’s little talking, and no wit 
It is no time to joko. (’.nr/ic/*. Yourhj Visiross. 
JOKTAN, tlie son of lleber, brotlicr of I'eleg, 
and father of ih.irleen sons (Gi-n. x. 25; 1 
Chron. i. 19\ tin; progmiitors of thirteen nations 
or tribes of Arabs ; who inhabited Arabia Telix, 
from Mount Seydvar, iu the south-east of Arabia, 
to Mcslma, or Mecca, on the east of the lied 
►Sea. Sec Ter, kg. 

lOTAIA, a festival at Thebes, called also 
lleracleia. It was instituted in h )uur of ller- 
enles and bis friend lolas, who a.ssisted him in 
eoiKjiiering the hydra. It continued during 
JH'veial days, on the lirst of winch were od’eied 


solemn sacrifices. The next day horse races and 
athletic exercises were exhibited. The following 
day was .set apart for wrestling, the victors were 
crowned with garlands of myrtle, generally used 
at funeral solemnities. They wore sometimes 
rewarded with tripods of bra.ss. The place 
where tlie exercises were exhibited was called 
lolaion ; where there were to be seen the monu- 
ment of Amphitryon, and the cenotaph of Tolas, 
who was buried ni Sardinia. Tlie.se monuments 
were strewed with garlands and dowers on the 
day of the festi\ ah 

IOTAS, or JoKACs, in fabulous history, a sou 
of Ijihicliis, king of Tiiessaly, who assisted Her- 
cules in conquering the hydra, and burnt with a 
hot iron the wound where the beads had been 
cut olT, to prevtmt the growtli of others. He 
was restored to his youth and vigor by Hebe, at 
the rerjiicst of his li ieiid Hercules. Some time 
afterwards lolas assisted the Ileraelid.c against 
Eurystheus, and killed the tyrant with his own 
hand. IMutarch say.'^, Iola,s hail a monument in 
Jheotia and Tliocis, where lovers iiscfl to hind 
themselves by solemn oaths of fidelity, consider- 
ing tiu! jilace as sacred to love and friendship. 
Aeeordiiig to Diodorus and Tausanias, lola.s 
died, ar.d was hurieil in Sartlinia, whither he 
went to make a settlement at the head of the 
sons of Hercules by the lifty daughtm's of Thes- 
pins. 

.!()! .1'% 7/,. .S'. 'I Th*. gwulc, joli; Lat. 

JoKi , v.d. \ jovial/s. Jole, the fact? or 

.loi.'i.i i.v, 70/)’. I elii'ek. .loll, to beat the 

Joi.'i.j M KN r, 70 .V. ^ head against any thing. 
Joi/[,im:ss, n. .S'. I Jolly, gay; merry; ])luinp 
Joi.'i.riv, 77. .s. I as in high health : noi.sy 

.loi/i.v, 7/7//. j mirth and nuMTirnent is 

railed jollity or jolliinent. J'lie definition of 
tlie.se words is somewhat doubtful. 

J'his I’heluis, whii h that thought u])on no guile, 
Diseeived was lor ali his ,;<////( r. 

Clio iK or. I In’ Minu'i jilos Viih . 
Most like Aleyon secuiiug at a glanee ; 

.Meyiui Ik*, tin* iiillio sli« phcsiid swaine, 

That v\ont full merrilie to pqie and dautKA-, 

And lill with pleasauce eviTy woovi and plaine. 

Siioiisrr. Dojilniaiihi . 
I’pon our way to which v\a' w'cren Went 
We chaunst to eoirie I'on liy a covert glade 
\V illiiri a uooil, v\h«‘0 is a ladic gent 
Sate with a knight iu joyuus ioU'unont. 

Id. Faorio Qtionu . 

W nil joyaiKA* hung her, and with /o/Zitiy. 

Sponsor. 

There sliall these pairs 7 )f faithful lovers be 
Wedded, with 'I'he.seus, all m jolliip. 

Sliakspoii 0. 

Follow ! nay, I'll go with tliee (dieek \)y jolo. Id. 
Ho’wsiX'cr their luauis aie severed in religion, 
theii heaiis are both one : tliey may joll horns 
togetluT. I'l- 

Like a /()//// Irooj) of huntsmen, come 
Our lusty Lnglisli. /</. hnipJohn. 

All my grir ls <0 this mv jolly, 

Nought so ;'<ad as Mr-lain holy. Ihnioo. 
The hra/eu throat ot war liail eeasi-d to roar ; 

All now wa.s turned {o jollily and gann-, 

To luxury and riot, feast and danee. Millvii. 

( ) niglitingale ! 

'Hiou with fresh hope (he lovi'r’;. heart dost fill. 
While the ji Up hour> lead on prifpdion.s ^ 
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He with a proud jollity commanded him to leave 
that quarrel only for him, who was only worthy to 
enter into it. Sidney. 

Your wan complexion, and your thin joles, father. 

Dryden . 

This gentle knight, inspired hy jolly May, 

Forsook his easy couch at early day. Id. 

The goodly empress, joUily inclined, 

Is to the welcome bearer wondrous kind. 

Id. Perseus. 

The tortoises envied the easiness of tlie frogs, ’till 
they saw them jolted to pieces and devoured for want 
of a buckler. L' Estrange. 

He catches at an apple of Sodom, which tlioiigh it 
may entertain his eye with a florid, jolly white and 
red, yet, upon the touch, it shall till his hand only 
with stench and foulness. South. 

Good men are never so surprised as in the midst 
of their jollities, nor so fatally overtaken and caught 
as when the table is made the snare. Id. 

Crown we the goblet then, and call on Hacchiis, 
Bacchus! the ye//// god of laughing pleasures. 

Ilouc's / dysses. 

My heart was filled with melaiK'holy to .->00 seve- 
ral dropping in the midst of mirth and ,/()//////. 

Addison's Syectator. 

A sh(!pherd now along the pl.t in he roves, 

And with \m jolty pipe delights the groves. 

Prior. 

Red-speckled trouts, the salmon’s silver /e/c. 

The jointed lobster, and unscaly soale. 

Cnty's Trivia. 

A salmon’s bell}', Helluo, was thy fate : 

The doctor called, declares all helj) too late : 

Mercy I cries Helluo, mercy on my soul ! 

Is there no hope ? alas ! then bring the jou l. 

Poye. 

JOLI, or . Toly (Claudius), was born at Haris 
in 1607. He applied first to tlie law, but after- 
wards entered into orders, and in 1631 obtained 
a canoiiry in the cathedral of Notre Dame at 
Paris. Ilis diplomatic talents attracting tlie 
attention of the duke of Longuevillc, the French 
plenipotentiary for negociating a general peace, 
he took him with liim to Munster, wlicre he 
roved a good assistant. On his return, in 1671, 
e was made precentor and official of Paris, lie 
wrote many works, particularly Maxims for the 
Education of a Piiiice ; which, giving offence to 
the despotic court of France, was burnt by the 
hangman in 1665. He died in 1700, aged 
ninety-three. 

.loLi (Ouy), king’s counsellor to the (diatelet, 
and syndic of the revenues of the Hotel de\’ille 
at Paris, altached himself for a long time to 
cardinal dc; Retz, in the capacity of secretary. 
Besides other tracts, he wrote ]\Iemoirs from 
1648 to 166.5, including those of Cardinal tie 
Retz; a translation of which into J-aiglish was 
published in 1755. 

JOLT, V. a.y V. 71. n. s. } Fr. joiitCy or pos- 

JolFiiead, S sibly from jostle , a 

frequentative of joust. To shake as a carriage: 
jolt, any shock or violent agitation: jolthcad, a 
great head ; a dolt; a blockhead. 

Fie on thee, jolthead, thou ean’st not read ! 

Shahspeare. 

Every little unevenness of the ground will cause 
such a jolting of the chariot as to hinder the motion 
of its sails. ll'ilhirn. 


Had man been a dwarf, he had scarce been a rea- 
sonable creature ; for he must then have either bad 
a jolthead, and so there would not have been body 
and blood enough to supply liis brain with spirits ; 
or he must have had a small liead, and so tliere 
would not have been brain enough for his business, 

Greir. 

The symptoms are, bloody water upon a sudden 
jolt or violent motion. Arhuthnot on Diet. 

1’he first ,;o// had like to have shaken me out ; but 
afterwards the motion was easy. Swij'i. 

ION, in fabulous history, a son of Xuthus and 
Creusa, daughter of l‘’rcchthcus, who married 
Helicc, the daughter of Selinus, king of yFgiale. 
Ho succeeded to the throne of his father-in-law; 
and built a city, which he called llelicc after his 
wife. His sidjjects from liini received the naine 
of loniaiKS, and the country that of Ionia. See 
IcNIA. 

Ion, a tragic poet of Chios, wlio flourished 
aliont the eighty-second Olympiad. His tragis 
dies were represented at Athens, where tlu^y met 
with universal a])j)lause. He is greatly com- 
mended by Aristophanes and Atheiiaiis, k.c.. 

IONA, Jon A, or L oi.ai kti.i., (me of the He- 
brides. See leoLMKir.L. The east side of Iona 
is mostly Hat; the inidille rises into small hills; 
and the west side is very rude and rocky ; the 
whole forming a singular mixtun; of rocky and 
fertile ground. There is in the island only one 
town or village, consisting of about sixty houses. 
Near it is the Jkiy of Martyrs, so named from 
those slain by the Danes. Beyond the town are 
ruins of the nunnery of Austin canonesses, (h'di- 
cat(?d to St. Oran, and said to have betm founded 
by St. Columba: the church was fifty-i'ight fiaH 
by tw('nty, aud the east roof is entire. On thc^ 
floor is tlie tomb of the last prioress, with h(,‘i' 
figure praying to the ^’irglfl Mary, and this in- 
scription on the ledge : — Hie jacet doniina Aiuai 
Donaldi Tcrleti filia, (pioiidam yiriorissa dt^ 
Jona, rpne ol)iit an’o M.D.X I ( jus aiiimain 
Altissimo commendamus. A broad j^aved way 
leads lumce to the cathedral ; atul on this way is 
a large handsome cross called Macleune’s, the 
oidy one that remains of 360, width werti demo- 
lished at tlic Reformation. Reilig Oman, or the 
burying place of Oran, is the large enclosure* 
where the kings of Scotland, Ireland, and of the 
isles, and their descendants, were buried in three 
S(‘vcral cha})els. The dean of the isles, who 
tnivclled over (hern in 1549, says, that in his 
time, on or.ti of these cliapels (or Ooinbes of 
stain, formit like little chapels wdlh aiie braid 
gray marble or cjiihin stain on the gavil of ilk 
ane of the tombes’), containing tlie remains oi 
forty-eight Scotcli inonarchs, from I’ergus II. to 
Macbeth, was inscribed, Tumulus regum Sco- 
tia?; tin? next was inscribed, ’'Fumulus regnm 
Hibernia*, and contained four Irish inonarchs; 
and the third, 4’umulus reguni Norwegim, con- 
tained eight NorwTgian viceroys of the Fbdirides, 
while tliey were subject to tlie crown of Nor- 
way. Boece says, that Fergus founded this 
abbey for the burial place of bis successors. 
Here also stand.s Ibc chapel of St. Oran, tlie first 
building begun by Columba, and Oran’s red 
grave-stone is near the door. In this chapel arc 
tombs of several chiefs, &c. A little north of 
this ouclosure stands (he cathedral, huilt in forrt' 
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of a cross, 115 feet long' by twenty-three, the 
transept seventy feet : the pillars of the choir 
nave their capitals charged with sculpture and 
other histories. This church is ascribed to 
Maklwin in the seventh century; but the pre- 
sent structure is far too magnificent for that age. 
Most of the walls are built of red granite from 
the Nun’s Island in llie Sound. Two parallel 
Malls of a covered way about twelve feet high, 
and ten wide, reach from the south-east corner 
to the sea. In the church-yard is a fine cross of 
a single piece of red granite, fourteen feet Ingh, 
twenty-two broad, and tim inches thick. The 
luona, story is behind the cliapel ; of which only 
a ])iece of the cloister remains, and some sacred 
Idack stones in a corner, on which contracts and 
alliances were made, and oaths sworn. In 
former limes, this island was the place where 
the archives of Scotland aiul many valuable old 
MSS. were kept. iMost of these are supposed 
lo have been (lestroyed at the (ieformalion ; but 
KKuiy, it is said, wane carried to the Scotch col- 
lege ai Douay in France. This once illustrious 
seat of learning and jiiety has now no school for 
education, no teiiqile for w'orshi]), no instructor 
in religion, exeeyil when visited once a cpiartcr 
by the yairish minister of Isilfinichen. 

\l()NAll, Ileb. i.c. a dovig the son of 

Ainittai, one of the twadve minor pro[)hets, and 
author of the canonical book of the Old Testa- 
ment bearing his name ; in which are recorded, 
his mission to the Ninexiies, liis foolish at- 
tempt to fly iVom the [iresence of the Al- 
miglity, his [mnishment, and miraculous deli- 
verance from tlie belly of the fish, with his 
|'-ro]dK'cy, diseoiitent, and final reproof aftca- 
wards. SomtJ of the rabbii.'s siip/puse .lonah to 
have been th(' son of the widow of Sarepta, re- 
stortid to life by Flij ih ; others tin; son of the 
Shiinariimite, restored liy I'Jisha; but the chro- 
nology renders at least the first of these opinions 
miprobablo, as he prophesied under .loash king 
of Israel, about A.A.C. 771 ; and perhaps lived 
to see his proyiliecy of relief to the Israelites (g 
Kings xiv. 25) fulfilled by Jerol^oaiii 11, Alsle- 
dius says he prophesied about A.M. 
about the time of Sardanayialus, the last king of 
Assyria, who perished with his capital Nineveh, 
about forty years, or forty prophetic <lays, after 
donah had foretold its destruction, and which 
the prophet himself supposed to mean forty 
natural days. 

.lONAS A H N AoniM rs, a learni'd Icelander, 
who aetpiircd great reputation by his skill in the 
sciences, and particularly in astronomy, lie was 
coadjvitor to (Jnndebran di* Tliorlac, bishop of 
llola in Iceland. He refused that bishopric 
alter the death of (nindebran ; and died in 1(349. 
He wrote several, works, the principrd of which 
are, Idea ve-ra; IMagistvatus, and the History and 
I )cscri})lion of Iceland. 

dONATHAN Maccaiuti s, orotlier of Judas, 
n renowned general ol‘ tlie dews. He forced 
Ihicchides, the Syrian general, who made war 
with the Jew\s, to accept a peace; corxpiered 
Hemetrius Soler, and afterwards Apollonius, 
j'nit prince’s general ; but being ensnared by 
Hyplion, was put to death 144 IF(\ See 
d l.ws. 
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JONES (Inigo), a celebrated English archi- 
tect, the son of a cloth-worker of J.ondou, born 
in 1572. He w'as at first put apprentice to a 
joiner; but early distinguished himself by his 
inclination to drawing and landscape paiiitiiig. 
'Ellis recommended him to the favor of William, 
carl ot Pernbrokig who sent him abroad witli a 
hand.some allowance to perfect himself in that 
art. He was, however, no sooner at Rome, than 
he found himself in his proper sphere; lie felt 
that nature had not formed him to decorate eaiu- 
nets, but to design jjalaces. He laid aside the 
pencil, and devoted himself entirely to the study 
of archileeture. Ho soon acipiired fame, and, 
from his reputation at Venice, Christian IV. 
invited him to Denmark, and appointed him his 
arcliiteet. James 1. met liiin at CopenhageM, 
and his queen took lum, as her architect, to Scot- 
land, He si.Tveii prince Henry in the same 
capacity, and the yilace of surveyor-general of 
the works was granted to liim in reversion. On 
the death of that prince Jones iravtdled once 
more into Italy, in order to jaerfect his taste. The 
surveyor’s place became vueant, and he returned 
to England, but with great (iisiiiterestcdness gave 
lip the prolits of liis otiice, which he found ex- 
tremely in d(!bt ; and prevailed upon the comp- 
troller and yiaymaslcr to imitate his example, till 
the whole arrears vvi-re cleared olf. In 1(320 Ik^ 
was appointed one of the eoinmissione.rs for re- 
pairing St. Paul’s; but ibis was not eummeuced 
till 10:3:i, when Laud, then bishop of l.ondon, 
laid the first stone, and Inigo the fourth. The 
llaiKpieting House, arciarding to Nicholas Stone, 
was begun in 1(319, and finished in two years a 
small part of the pile designed for the jialaicofonr 
kings ; but so conipb.-te in itself, tliat it stands a 
moded of the most pure and lieautiful taste. Several 
|)lat('S of tlie inttmded ]>alace .at VVbiteball have 
bemi given*; )>ut Mr. Walp'ole thinks from no 
finished design. In 162.4 be was employed at 
Somerset Housi?, where a cha))(!l was lilted up 
for the infaiit.i, the inlended bride of the prince. 

( )n the accession of Charh'S I. Jones was con- 
tinued in bis post. His fee a'i surveyor wa^i b.v. 
4(L a day, with an allowance of .646 a year for 
house-rent, besides aelerkaud incidenlal e\])euses. 

1 luring the prosperous state of tlie king’s affairs I't' 
pleasures of the court w'ere carried on with much 
taste and iiiagiiilicenee. I.ord Purlington had a 
folio of the designs for these soh'innities, by 
Inigo’s own liand, consisting of iiabits, mask'^, 
scenes, ,'s:c. The works of Inigo Jones are not 
scarce ; Surgeon’s Hall is one of bis best works. 
One of the most lieautiful of his works is the 
(pieen’s house at (.Ireeiiwieb, Inigo early shared 
tlie misfortunes of his royal mastia-. He was not 
only a favorite but a Roman ( atbolie: in 1(3 16 
lie paid £544 for his deliiKpieiicy and secjuestia- 
tiou. Grief, misfortunes, and age, put an end 
to Jones’s life at Somerset-house, July 21st, 1(35) . 
Several of his designs have been published. He 
left in MS. some curious notes on Pallndio s 
architecture, which are inserted in an ed.tion 
published in 1714. 

JoNRS (Richards), a Welsh author of the 
seventeenth century, who wrote in his native, 
ianguagi' a curious work, entitled (lemma C ain- 
bricuin, containing all the books and ebaptms of 
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the Bible. lie was matriculated at Jesus Col» 
lege, Oxfcrd, in 1621, and died in Ireland. 

Jones (William), F. R. S., an eminent mathe- 
matician, born in Anglesea in 1675. He taught 
mathematics in London, and was intimate witli 
Newton. lie wrote A Compendium of Naviga- 
tion, 8vo. 1702 ; Synopsis Matheseos, Ovo. 
1706; Analysis per Quantitatem Series, &c. He 
died rich in 1749. 

Jones (Hev. William), a modern divine of the 
church of F.ngUind, was born at Lovvick in Nor- 
thamptonshire, July 30th, 1726, and educated at 
the Charter House. Hence he removed to Uni- 
versity College, Oxford, where ho contracted a 
friendship with Mr. Horne, afterwards bishop of 
Norwich. He became, on leaving the university, 
curate of Finedon, then of Wadenlioe, Northamp- 
tonshire, where he wrote his (catholic doctrine of 
the Trinity. In 1762 he published An Ivssay on 
the First Frinciples of Natural Fhilosophy, which 
much pleased lord Bute; and, in 1764, the arch- 
bishop of Canterbury gave* him the vicarage 
of Rethersden, in Kent, to wliich was afterwards 
added the rectory of Pluckley. llent'xl obtained 
the perpetual curacy of Nay land, in Sulfolk ; 
soon after whicli he exchanged Plueklcy for 
Paston, in Northamptonshire. On the breaking 
out of the French revolution, Mr. Jones printed 
A Letter from Thomas Bull to bis brother .lohn, 
which had considerable effect. He was al>o 
concerned in establishing the Britisli Crhic; and 
published The Scholar armed against the Ib-rors 
of the Times. On the death of his friend, bishop 
Horne, he paid an affectionate tribute to his me- 
mory in an account of his life'. In 1791* urch- 
bishop Cornwallis jjreseiitcd liiiii to tlic sinecure 
rectory of llollingbourne, Kent, which he did 
not long enjoy; for the loss of his wife was fol- 
lowed by a paralytic stroke, of whicL he died 
February Gth, 1800. IIis works have been pub- 
lished in 12 vols. Ovo. 

JoNKS (Paul), a naval ofTicor in the service of 
the Ihiited States of Ame»’ica, during the war of 
independence. He was horn in 1736 at Sel- 
kirk, ill Scotland, and in ITTo obtaiiKsl a com- 
mission from the congress, on whieli he sailed in 
a scpiadron commanded by commodore Hop- 
kins, de>Unt;d against New York. Here he 
obtained the rank of captain, and was appointed 
to Uic command of a frigate of thirty-six guns. 
Ill 1777 he iiLuh] a descent at Wliilehaven, 
where he do'^troyed the shiyiping in the harbour ; 
and afterwards, landing in Scotland, attacked the 
friarisiun of lord Selkirk, and carried off the plate 
and furniture. It is said, however, that ho after- 
wards restored tlie property to his lord.sliip, 
whose jmrson was the oliject of this attack. After 
taking the Drake slooj) of war, off (anrickfer- 
gus, he sailed for Brest, and, obtaining a rein- 
forcemcmt of thre*e ships, scoured the lhaghsli 
seas. Near Flamhorough Head he fell in witli 
the Baltic fleet, convoyed by the Sera\)is frigate 
and the Countess of Scarborough, when a severe 
action took place, in which he was victorious, 
and captured the Serapis. Arriving at L’Orient 
ill February 1780, he was invited to Pans, and 
Iiresented, by Louis XVI. 'vitli a valuahlo 
sword. He returned to America in 1781, when 
the congres.s voted him a medal of gold, and ap- 


pointed him to the command of a seventy-four, 
lie afterwards served under d'Estaing against 
Jamaica, and in 1792 offered his services to the 
French government, but they were' declined. He 
died at Paris in July 1792. 

Jones ((jriflith), a miscellaneous writer, was 
born in 1726, and was a coadjutor with Dr. John- 
son for some years in the Literary Magazine ; 
and with Smollett and Goldsmith in the British. 
He also translated and publi.shed anonymous 
works from the French, and was the author of 
several publications for the use of children, pub- 
lished by Mr. Newbury. He died in 1786. 

JoNi.s (Sir William), the son of Win. Jones, 
F. R. S., was born September 2Bth, 1746, and edu- 
cated at Harrow, under the celebrated Dr. Sum- 
ner, who early observed his sujicrior abilities. He 
was thence removed to University C'ollege, Ox- 
ford, when? the ra})idity of Ins literary acquisi- 
tions excited general admiration ; while Ins 
generous disposition and irrej)roachahle morals 
procured him universal esteem. In 1769 he 
made a tour thiough I'h'aiice, and resi<led some 
time at Nice, where he employed himself in in- 
vestigating the influence of the various forms of 
governmeut on mankind. His first publication 
was a tran.slatioii into I'renelt of a Persian 
MS., entitliHl 'riu' history of Nadir Sliali, known 
by the name of Thamas Koiili Khan, Ihnperorof 
Persia. In 1771 he met wilh an additional dis- 
appointment by the death of his friend and pre- 
ceptor, Dr. Sumner, u])on w'nom lu; wrote an 
elegant Latin elegy. This yisir he puhlislicd 
Dissertation sur la Jaterature Orienlale, 8v’o. A 
(Grammar of the Persian Janiguage, in 4t(;., aiul 

Lettre ii M. A du P , dans la([Lielle est coin- 

jiris ri'Aameii de sa Traduction des Livres at- 
trihiu's a /oroastre, 8vo. ‘/Containing a spirited 
vindication of tlie University of Oxford, from the 
scurrilous re|)roaches of the translator of /oro- 
asler’s siqiposed w'orks. In 1772 he published 
l\)ems, chiefly translated from the Asiatic lan- 
guages; wilh 4\vo Essays sulqoincd ou the 
Eastern Poetry, and on the Imitative Arts. In 
1773 he took the degree of M. A., and piildished 
an English translation of his first work, the His- 
tory of Nadir Shah, with aii iulroduetioii, con- 
taining A Descri])tion ol Asia, according to the 
Oriental Geographers. A Short History of Per- 
sia, from the i-larliest Times to the present ; and 
an Appendix containing an Essay on Asiatic 
Poetry, and the History of tlie Persian Language, 
tUo. Ill 1771 he jiuhlished Poescos Asia- 
ticaeCommentariorum, Libri Sex, cnrn Append ice, 
ike., 8vo. From 1773 he jmrsued the study of 
the law, and, being called to the bar about 1779, 
was appointed a ommissiouer of bankrupts by 
lord Bathurst. In 1779 he published the 
Speecheij of Isicus in causes eoncerning the Law 
of Succession to Property at Athens ; witli a pre- 
paratory discourse, notes, and a commentary; 
dedicated to lord Bathurst, 4to. The disgracelid 
riots this year in London led him to ]mhlisli An 
Enquiry conconiing the J.egal Mode of Siqi- 
pressing Riots, with a (Constitutional Plan of 
Future Defence, Bvo. ; and in 1781 An Fssay 
on tin; f.avv of Bailments; a masterly treatise. 
About tins time Mr. Jones Ix’caine a zealous 
member of the Conslitiitional Society, as he did 
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not approve of the measures then carrying on by 
llie ministry. In 1782 he published The Ma- 
hommedan Law of Succession to the Property of 
Intestates, in Arabic, with a Verbal Translation 
and Explanatory Notes, 4to. On the 4th March 
1783 he was appointed judge of the Supreme 
Court of Bengal, and was knighted on the 20th. 
On the 8th of April he married Miss Shipley, 
eldest daughter of the bishop of St. Asaph, and 
soon after embarked for India ; but previously 
published tlie Moallakat, or Seven Arabian 
Poems, which were suspended on the temple at 
Mecca, with a translation and arguments, 4to. 
Ho loft with his brother-in-law, t)ie dean of St. 
Asaph, a small tract in MS., entitled The Prin- 
ciples of Government, in a Dialogue between a 
Scholar and a Peasant; which being afterwards 
])ublished by the dean, and widely circulated by 
the society for constitutional information, the 
dean was prosecuted for a libel, and found 
guilty. Sir William, during bis voyage, formed 
the j)lan of the Asiatic .Society, afterwards esta- 
blished at Calcutta, of which he became the 
active president, and of whose transaetious seve- 
ral volumes have since been published, rcj)leto 
with much useful information. IJis conduct a.s 
a judge was most exemplary, and, whih* his lite- 
rary researches continued imhdUtigable, his 
integrity remained uium[)cacha])U?. After resid- 
ing fifteen years in India, he was preparing to 
return to liis native country, when he died April 
27th 1791, in the forty-eighth year of his age. 

^ U is to the shame of scepticism,^ says one of 
his biographers, ‘ to.,the encouragement of hope, 
and to the honor of genius, that this great man was 
a sincere believer in the (loctritjes of Christianity, 
and that he was found dead in his closet, in the 
attitude of addressing his prayer to God.’ Sir 
John Shore, bart., now lord Teignmouth, deli- 
vered an elegant funeral oration at a meeting of 
the Asiatic Society on Sir W illiam. ‘ His ca]>a- 
pacity for the acquisition of languages,’ said he, 
‘has never been excelled. In Gre ek .and Homan 
literature his early ]M’oticiency was the subject of 
admiration. — The French, the Spanish, and Ita- 
lian, he spoke and wrote with ilia ncy and preci- 
sion, and the German andPortugiK'se were familiar 
to him. At an early period of life his applica- 
tion to oriental literature commeiu'ed. He 
studied the Hebrew with ease and siica'css ; and 
many of the most learned Asiatics avow', that his 
knowledge of Arabic and Persian was as accurate 
and extensive as their own. He w'as also con- 
versant in tlie Turkish idiom, and the Chinese 
hod ever attracted his notice so far as to learn 
the radical characters of that language. It was 
to be expected after bis arrival in India, that 
be w'ould make himself master of (he Sanscrit ; 
and the most cnliglitcned professors of the 
doctrines of Brahma confessing that liis know- 
ledge of that sacreil dialect was most critically 
t^orrect and profound, could not suppress llicir 
tears for his loss, nor find terms to express 
llieir admiration at the wonderful progress lie 
bad made in their sciences. But Sir William 
was too discerning to consider language in any 
Other light than as the key ot science. He was 
led to study the works of Menu, rcjuited by the 
Hindoos the oldest and bolic.sl ot legislators; 


and finding them to comprise a system of laws, 
so comprehensive and minutely exact, that it 
might be considered as the Institutes of Hindu 
Law, lie presented a translation of them to the 
government of Bengal. During the same period 
he gave the public an English version of the 
Sirajiyali, or Mahominedan Law of Inheritance, 
with a commentary. The latter was published 
at his own expense, and sold for the benefit of 
insolvent debtors; as well as a former work on 
the same subject in London. 

Tlie following is an I'.pitapli which he wrote 
for himself while in Asia : — 

Here was deposited 
the mortal part of a man 
who feared God but not Heath, 
and maintained independence 
but. sought not lieiics ; 
who thought 

none below him hut tlu; base and unjust, 
none above him but the wise 'and virtuous ; 
who loved 

his parents, kindred, friends, and country, 
with an ardour 

which was tlie cliiid source of 
'all his pleasures and all his pains ; 
and who, having diwoted 
his life to their service, 
and to 

the iinjiroveinent of his mind, 
resigned it calmly, 
giving glory to his Creator, 
wishing peace on earth, 
and with 

good will to all creatures, 
on the [ rwcnty-.seventh] day of { April] 
in (he yi'ur of our blessed Jledeemer 

One thousand seven hundred [and ninety-lburj. 

Jones (Owen), a respectable tradesman and 
antirpiary of the metrojiolis. He carried on for 
many yc'.irs the trade of a farrier in Thames- 
streel, where he dierl in 1814, aged seventy-four, 
ile was a native of Denbighshire, and enthusi- 
aslically atUudied to the antiipiities of tlie prin- 
cipality. Ho published, at his own expense, 
The Archeology of Wales, 3 vols. 4to. ; and the 
entire works of tlie celebrated Cambrian bard, 

I )afydd ab Gwilym. He also procuivd copies 
of the unpublished Welsh poetry antevior to the 
end of the seventeenth century, forming about 
bO vols. 4ti). Mr. Jones, in 1772, succeeded in 
forming the G vvyiu'ddigion (or ( ambrian) 
Society, for the pnrpo.se of patronising the Welsh 
bards, and promoting the study ot the ancient 
BriUsli language, and music. 

Jones, in geography, a county of iiortli ( aro- 
lina, in Newhern, bounded on the north by 
Craven, east by Carteret, south by Onslow, and 
north-west by Lenoire counties : containing 
3141 citizens, and HiBl slaves, in 179.5. It is 
watered by the Trent, and the chief town is 
Trenton. 

lONESlA, a genus of plants first discovenHl 
at Calcutta, and belonging to the class lieptan- 
dria, order monogynia. It was so named by the 
Asiatic Society, in honor of Sir Wb Jones. Dr. 
Uoxburgh, a member of the society, thus de- 
scribes it : ‘ CAL. two-leaved i con. one petalled, 
pislul bearina; base of the tube impervious, 
ens ’ong rascendmg, inserted into the margin 
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of a glandulous ncctarial ring, which crowns tlic 
mouth of the tube, the uppermost two of which 
more distant; style declining: legume turgid: 
trunk erect, tliough not straight : bark dark 
brown, pretty smooth : branches numerous, 
spreading in every direction, so as to form a 
most elegant shady head : leaves alternate, ab- 
ruptly feathered, sessile, more than a foot lojig, 
when young, pendulous, and colored : leallets 
opposite, from four to six pairs, the lowermost 
broad lanced, the upper lanced ; smooth, sliining, 
firm, a little waived, from four to eight inelies 
long : petiole common, round, and smooth : 
stipule axillary, solitary, a process from the base 
of the petiole: umbels terminal ajid axillary; 
between the stipule and branch let, globular, 
crowdej), subsessile, erect : bracts, a small- 
bearted on(‘ under each division ol the umbel : 
poiluncle and pedicles, smooth, colored : tlovvers 
very numenaus, pretty large ; when they iirst 
expand they are of a l)e.iutif\d orange color, 
gradually changing to nal, rornimg a variety of 
lovely shades; fragrant during night: si . ids 
generally from four to eight, smooth, gray, size 
tif a large chestnut.’ Tiie lonesia dowers at the 
begimiing of the hot season, and its seods rijicn 
during the rains. The jdauts and seeds were 
brought to Calcutta from the interior parts of the 
country, where it is indigenous. 

IONIA, a country of Asia Aliiior, bounded on 
the north by .Kolia, on the west by the d'gean 
and Icarian seas, on the south by Cana, and on 
the east by Lydia and part of (’ana. It was 
founded by colonies from On^cce, and par- 
ticularly Attica, by subjects of Ion. Ionia was 
divided into twelve small .states, whicli formed 
a celebrated confederacy often mentioned by the 
ancients. Tliese twelve states were I’riene, 
Aliletus, (.’olophon, ('lazomcna, I’.phesus, Lebe- 
dos, Teos, Lhoca^a, Krythne, Smyrna, and the 
capitals of Samos and Chios. .flu; inhabitants 
of Ionia built a temple which they called l‘un 
Ionium, i. e. all Ionia, from the concourse of 
people that docked there from every part of Ionia. 

T / i(i Toman Islvnds are situated in the 
Ionian Sea, near the coasts ot South Albania 
and the Moiea, and consist of Corfu, (fepha- 
lonia, /ante, Santa IVIaura, Itliarn, or Tliiaki, 
Cerigo, and Paxo, and a number of smaller is- 
lands. (.'nrfii is tlu- most nortberly, and lies 
opposite to Albania ; I’axo, Santa Maura, Ithaca, 
(fephalouia, and /ante, follow each oilier in 
succession to tlu; southward, lying along the 
coasts of .Mbaiiia and the ancient Ki;s: ('erigo 
is detached, biung 150 mil's to the south-east of 
Zante and opposite to the coast of Laconia. Ihe 
territorial extent of this small state is estimated 
at about 1500 square miles, and tlie ])opulation, 
by a return made in 1807, is ‘20(5,000. The is- 
lands extend from TO® .'30' to 28^10' Iv long. 

Prior to the Lreiieli revolution these islands 
were subject to Venice, but were ceded to France 
by the treaty of Camno Formio (1707). In 
1790 they w ere taken by a Russian and Turkish 
deet, and were erected into an independent le- 
public by the name of the Seven Islands (( -erieo 
being included) and acknowledged as sucli by 
the difb.'rent jiowers, at the general peace ot 
Amiens. During the succeeding wars luc e 
islands were occupied by the didimeiit bell:- 


gerents in succession ; and Fiance long suc- 
ceeded in keeping possession of Corfu wiin a 
strong garrison. In tiie arrangements at tiie 
congress of Vienna in 1815, it was agreed that 
the Ionian rcjuiblic should be p|it under the 
jiroteclion, not of Turkey, which was too near 
a neighbour, nor of Russia, wliose hostility to 
Turkey would have kept alive the dame of war, 
but of (ireat Rritain, a power whicli might de- 
rive advantage from the naval stations and com- 
mercial resources of the islands, without in- 
dulging schemes of aggrandiseinent on the 
adjaeent ''oiitinent. A constitution for this 
small state was soon after drawn up and ratified 
by tlie Rritish government in July, 1817. 

Tiiese islamls will be each found described in 
tin ir alpliabetical places. VVt; may here obsen e 
ot them gencrall}’, that their coasts are rugged 
and didicult of access, and their harbours inse- 
cure, with the exception of those of Ithaca and 
Cejihalonia. 'i'he elimule is in gemmal mild, 
but the transitions tioni heat to cold are sudden: 
hot and scorehing winds are sometimes destruc- 
tive to vegetation ; and at certain seasons there* 
are vio!(*nt rains and thunder. 'J’hey are all 
subject to slight t'arlhquakes, which are sonie- 
tinses coidiiied to a single island. 'I'he soil in 
tlie ])lams and valleys is fertile in vines, corn, 
olivt's, currants, cotton, honey, wax, Nie. Hut 
of corn the (juantity is not ad(*quate to tlu* con- 
sumption. Vines and oliv es a.re the chief ob- 
jects of agricultnn*. (.iotlon also is raised in 
large cpiantities; and advantnge is taken of tlie 
smallest portions of sod ; but the general rug- 
gedness of tlic surfaci; le.ives little scope for 
agricultural iinproverneiit. Pasturage is in 
general scanty ; goats and slu'ep are reared in 
considerable number ; but horses and cattle are 
brouglit from the continent. The wild animals 
are foxes, hare.s, and rabbits. Fishing is [iro- 
secuted on the coasts. Salt is tlie only extensive 
manufacture: next to it is olive od. Wim*, 
brandy, ami various kinds of liejuors, are like- 
wise made in (piantity. 'I'he imports are salt 
lish (which sells largely for diet during the lioly - 
days of thefireek church); next sugar anti drugs; 
also a limited ((uantity t)f wooll(*n, liner and 
hardwari', 'Lhousands of laborers annually 
cross from Zaiile to the IVIorea, to assist in g(;t- 
tiiig in the harvest, and arc paid for thoir service 
in ctirn, whicli they bring buck, and kt;ep as a 
family stot k. 

'llu* ronsiitiition alluded to vests tbc legisla- 
tive pow(;r of this re public in a senate of twenty- 
nine representatives, named as follows ' — 



Ihqml.ition. 

Repre.^eU' 

tatives. 

- 

Corfu 

() 0,000 

7 

Cephalonia 

()0,()00 

8 

Zante 

40,000 

7 

Santa Maura 

20,000 

4 

Cerigo 

10,000 

1 

Itbaca 

8,000 • 

1 

I’axo, (a very small 
island) 

8,000 

. 


2 00, 000 

29 

I 
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N(> person can be a inemlxjr of this body, or 
hold a ])ublic office of any conse(|uonce, with- 
out-belonging to the class of gentry. Many 
Ihilish settlers have of late resorted hither; par- 
ticularly to /ante. 

ION IANS, in ancient history, a celebrated 
colony of Greeks, who settled in Asia Minor. 
1'hey were originally descended from the Hel- 
lenes, and inhabited at first the upjier part of 
Altica. Upon the death of (.'odriis llie iiio- 
narchical government was abolished in xAthens, 
and succeeded by the administration of Arehous- 
Neleus and iVndroelus; the younger sons of (’o- 
driis, being dissatisfied with tliis arrangement, 
collected a number of friends, and, complaining 
that Attica was too narrow for the increasing 
’lumber of its inhabitants, set sail for the Asiatic 
coast. Here they attaekinl and drove out the 
ancient inhabitants, and by degrees spnsul them- 
selves over the central and most beautiful parts 
of the coast from the promontory of I’osideion 
to the hanks of the llernius. They alterwards 
obtained possession of ('bios and Samos, and 
all tliese eomitrios were united under tlu' 
coiTiinoM irame of Ionia, as the lonians were llie 
most liuinerous of tiie emigrants. Thus l!iey 
established themselves in a beautiful and fertile 
country, enjoying tin' most doticious climate, 
and pi'culiarly adapted to a commercial inter- 
course with the most eivilis(\l nations of anticpiity. 
Thus favored, they sihmtiy tionrished in peace 
and jirospcrity, till their growing mimliers and 
wealth excited the avarice and ji'alousy of the 
powers of x\sia. 

In ])rocess of time, posse.ssing the deliglitfel 
country above-mentioned, together with the 
mouths of great rivers, having before I'nein con- 
venient and capacious harbours, and heliind 
wealthy and populous nations, whose commerce 
lliey enjoyed and engrossed, they attaim.-d such 
early and rapid proficiency in the ai ls oi' naviga- 
tion and traffic, as raised the cities of Miletus, C’o- 
lophon, and Phocaea, to an extraonlinary pitch of 
opulence and grandeur. Having obtained foot- 
ing in Kgypt, about thOO IhC., lliey ac<piired, 
and licnreforth pr('S(M-ved, the exclusive com- 
merce of tliat ancient and powerful kingdom, 
'riieir territories, though in their greatest l)n>a<ltli 
cornpressiKl between the sea and the (lominions 
of Tydia to the extent of scarcely huty miles, 
became not only ffourishing in peace, hut for- 
midable in war. Thus they remained in the full 
enjoyment of their lilierties from the time of 
their migration till the reign of (haesiis, king of 
i^ydia, to whom they were compelled to submit 
after having bafibsl all the attemjits of his pre- 
decessors to siihdm? them for upwards of .OOO 
years. Before Cyrus invaded l.,ower Asia, he 
earnestly intreated the lonians to .share the glory 
of lii.s arms; but, having lived at ease under the 
Jnild government of C’rd sus, they preferred their 
allegiance to him to the frierKi.diip of an un- 
known master. Aceor<iingly they opposed him 
^'hen lie first invaded r>ydia. But they were 
finally subdued by his lieutenant, flarpagus. 
Jn the reign of Darius Hystas])is they made 
an attern]it to recover their ancient liberty, and 
maintained a war against the wliole power of ilic 
i^ersian monarchy for six years : but they were 
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compelled to .submit, and jmnisli. d with great 
severity. The lonians assisted \i rxes m his 
expedition against Athens with 100 ships; hut 
they were persuaded l)y Themistoeles to abandon 
the Bensians, ami their ffi'^ht eonlrihnted not a 
little to the famous victory gained by the Allu‘- 
nians at Salamis. A .similar expetlumt w.is re- 
curred to at Myeale, so that few Persians escaped 
slaughter. On tlu? conelnsion of the peace be- 
tween the Greek.s and Persians, whieli liappeneti 
in the reign of Artaxerxes, one of t!ie artiehs 
sworn to by both parties was, that all the Greek 
states of Asia should ho made free, and allowed 
to live according to tiieir own laws. The lonians, 
tiins delivered from the Persian yoke, fermed an 
alliance with the Athenians; hut were treated 
by tliem rather like siihjeets than allies. Their 
fortune w'as various; at om^ lime subject to tin* 
I’ersiaiis, ami at another time revolting from 
them, till they were at length delivered hyAlex- 
amloi, who restored all tlie Greeks in Asia to tlie 
cnjoyimmt of their aneieiit rights and [)ri\ ileges. 
Atler’the death of Alexander, they fell under the 
power of the king of S) ria, till the Itomaiis 
obliged Antioehiis HI., surnaim'd the Great, to 
grant tlie sanie liherty to (In* (Ireek colonies in 
Asia, which they had |ti'o(;ured for the Greek 
states in Ivirope. On this oeeasioii most of tin* 
free cities enleri'd into an alliance with Koimg 
till they w’ere again hrou;.,!a into sui);eetLoii h-v 
Mithridates, king <.)f Poiitus ; liy wliose orders 
they niassaered, uiliioiit distinction, all tin* Ivo- 
mans and Italians whom trade, or the salubrity 
of the climate, had drawn into Asia. Upon 
Sylla’s arrival in Asia they abandoned Milnii- 
<lales, and deelareil for the Romans. Svlia, 
having routial tlie armies (-f M itliridati's, re- 
venged on the Asiatics tiie death of tr.e lb)inai,.>, 
by de[)riving them of their lil)er!\g and haying 
such heavy tax(.*s and lines on tlieir cities as re- 
duced them to beggary, d'his was a most fatal 
blow' to Asia; nor tlid tlie inhabitants ever after 
recover their aneieni s[)l(.‘ndor, notwithstanding 
the favor shown them by many of the emperors, 
under whose protection they enjoyed some show 
of liberty. Sta' ( 1 iir.i.t r,. 

7’//e JoMc Sia T was the first of the anc.eiif 
sects of pliiloso|)hers ; the othm's w-ere the Italic 
and Eleatic. Tiie founder of tliis siu't was d'iiales, 
vvlin, hieing a native of Mih*tus in Ioi,iia, occa- 
sioned his follovvcrs to assume tin; ap]’ellatioi\ 
of Ionic: Thales was succeeded liy Aiiaximan - 
d('r, and lie l»y Anaximenes, both natives of 
Miletus; Anaxagoras Ulu/.omoniiis suceeeihd 
them, ami removed his school from Asia t(> 
Athens, where Socrates was his scholar. It 
the distinguishing tenet of this sect, that wall . 
was the prme.iple of all natural things. 

IONIUM Maui,, a })arl of the. Mediterranean 
Sea, at tlie bottom ol the Adriatic. It lies be- 
tween Sicily and (b’cece. That part ol t'le 
xT/gean Sea which lies on the roasts ol Jonia in 
Asia, is called the Sea of Ionia, and not the 
Ionian Sea. According to some authors, the 
Ionian Sea receives its name Irorn lo, who 
swam across it, after her inetamorpho.sis. See 
lo. 

.TONK, or .loNon:, in naval a.Ta rs, a kind of 
small ship, very common in t'lC l....st Indies, 
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These vessels are about tlip size of our fly-boats ; 
and differ in form of their buildinu^, according to 
the different methods of naval architecture used 
by the nations to which they belong. Their sails 
are frequently, made of mats, and their anchors 
are made of wood. 

JON(^UJ n. s. Yv. jonquil Ic. A species 

of dadbdil. The llowcrs of this plant are greatly 
esteemed for their strung sweet scent. 

Nor gradual bloom is wanting, 

Nor hyacintlis of punrst virgin white, 

Jmw l)ent, and blushing inward ; nor jouquill'-s 

Of potent fragrance. I'lo'nisan's Spring. 

Is such a life, so tediously the same, 

So void of all utility or aim. 

That poor Jonquil, with almost everv lueatli 
Sighs for his exit, vulgaily ealleil death. 

(\ncjh!r. Hope. 

.ToNgeri.Li:. Sec Naiuussus. 

JONSAC, a town of France, in the depart- 
ment of the Lower Oiarentig nine miles S. S. Iv 
of Fons, and thirteen miles and one-third 
N. N. \V. of Montlieu. 

JONSIUS (dohn), a learned author of tlic 
seventeenth century, born at Holstein, aiul edu- 
cated at Frankfort on tlie Maine, where he died 
young in 1(559. He wrote a work, entitled T)e 
Scriptoribus Historic Philosophiie, which is es- 
teemed. 

JONSON (Ben), one of the most considerable 
dramatic poeds of tlie sevcnteenlli century, was 
born in Westminster in 1574, and educated at 
the public school under the great Camden. Ho 
was descended from a Scottisli family; and his 
father, whose estate was confiscated liy the regent 
Murray, dying before he was born, and his mo- 
ther marrying a bricklayer, Ben was taken from 
school to work at his step-father’s trade. Not 
being fond of this employment, ho went into 
the Low Countries, and distingnished himself 
in a military capacity. On his return to Fng- 
land, he entered at St. John’s (’ullege, (’am- 
bridge ; and, having killed a ])orson in a duel, 
was condemned, and narrowly escaped execu- 
tion. After this he turned actor ; and Shakspeare 
is said to have first introduced him to the world, 
by recommending a [ilay of his to the stage, 
after it had been rejected. His Alchymist gained 
him such reputation, that in 1(519 he was, at the 
death of Mr. Daniel, made poet laureat to king 
James I. and M. A. of Oxford. But, being no 
economist, we find him after tliis petitioning 
king Charles 1., on his accession, to enlarge his 
father’s allowance of 100 merks into pounds. 
He died in August 1(537, aged sixty-three, and 
was buried in Westminster Abbey; and on his 
grave stone is inscribeiD O rare Ben Jonson.’ 
The most complete edition of his works was 
printed in 1756, in 7 vols. 8vo. 

JOBF^A, a sea-port town of Fhilestine, lying 
south of Cesarea ; and anciently the only port 
to Jerusalem, whence all the materials sent from 
Tyre towards the bniiding of Solomon’s temple 
were brought hitlier and landed. ‘2 Chr. ii. 16. 
Tt is said to have been built by Japhet, and 
from him to have taken its name Japho, after- 
wards moulded into Joppa ; and even the hea- 
then geographers speak of it as built before the 
flood. It is now called Jaffa, somewhat nearer 
to its first appellation. See Jaita 


JORDAN (Camille), a modern French states- 
man, was born at Lyons in 1771 ; and, becoming 
a member of the conventiori, defended his na- 
tive city when it was denounced as a focus 
of counter-revolution. This effort of his zeal 
obliged him to retire to Switzerland, and after- 
wards to Fngland. Returning to France, lie 
was, in March 1797, elected by the depaitinent 
of the Rhone to the council of Five Hundred: 
but the change of the ftth of Fructi lor rendered 
him again an exile, when he retired to Weimar. 
On Buonaparte succeeding fo the power of the 
directcry, Jordan returned home, and in 1802 
puhlislicci a tract, entitled \'rai sens dii \"ote 
National sur le Consulat a vie. Under the 
empire of Napoleon In? rcinaiiK'd a private citi- 
zen. But in 1814 h(' rci’cived from the Bour- 
bons letters of nobility, and was decorated with 
llie order of the legion of honor. He tlied at 
Baris, May 19th, 1821. Besides many political 
pieces, he was the autlmrof various biographical 
eulogies. 

JoiioAN, lleh, i. c. the river of judg- 

ment, or, as Olliers translate it, the river of Daii, 
a river of .Inda’a, so named from tlio people 
where it has its source, which is a lake called 
Bhiala, from its round figure, to the nortii of 
its apparent rising from the mountain Banin m 
or Baneuni, as was discovered by Bhilip, te- 
trarch of ’rrachonitis; for, on throwing light 
bodies into the Bhiala, he found them emerge 
again at Banmim. .fosephus. From Ikineimi 
it runs in a direct course to a lake called Saina- 
chonites ; as far as which it is called Jordan the 
Less; and tiionco to tlie l^ake of (Icnncsarotli, 
or of Tiberia-^, wheae it comes increased by tlie 
lake Samachonites and its springs, and is called 
llic (ireater .Iordan; conliiifiing its direct course 
southwards, till it falls into tfie Asphaltites, t>r 
Dead Sea. Near Jericho the .Iordan is found 
deep, and rapid, wider than the ’Tiber at 
Rome, and nearly crpial to the ’fhainos at W’ind- 
sor. The lianks are stce]), and about fifteen feet 
high. The soil around is di'eply impreguati'd 
with salt, and covered with efllorescenses (.>f liial 
mineral. 

JORDANO (laica), or Luke (Horuano, an 
eminent Italian jrainter, horn at Naples in 1(532. 
He became very early a disciple of Joseph 
Ribera; but, going afterwards to Romo, he 
adopted the manner of 1‘ietro do (.’ortoiia, whom 
he assisted in his larger works. Some of his 
[lictures being seen by C diaries 1 1., King of Spain, 
be engaged him in painting the Fscnrial. Tin* 
king showed him a picture of Bassani, expres- 
sing a concern that he had not a companior for 
it : Luca painted one so exactly in Bassani’s 
manner, that it was taken for a performance of 
that iifiaster. Foi this service he was knighted, 
and rewarded with several honorable employ- 
ments. The great works he executed in Spain 
gave him still greater reputation, when he re- 
turned to Naples ; so that, though he was a verv 
quick workman, he could not supply the eager 
cieriiand.s of the citizens. No one ever painted 
so much as Jordano ; and he often presented 
altar-pieces to churches that were not able to 
purchase them. He died in 1705, and left » 
large fortune to his family. 
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JORDANS (James), one of the most eminent 
painters of the Flemish school, was l)orn at An- 
twerp in 1593. lie learned the principles of 
his art from Adam Van Ort, whose daughter he 
married ; which connexion hindered him from 
visiting Italy. He improved most under Ru- 
bens ; for whom he worked, and from whom he 
learned his best principles : his taste directed 
him to large pieces; and his manner was strong 
and trne. A great number of altar-])iec‘es 
painted by him arc preserved in the cluirehes in 
the Netherlands, whicli maintain tlie reputation 
of this artist. Ho died in 1G7H. 

JOirDEN, n. s. Sax. ^oji, atcrcuSj and ben, 
reccptaculum. A jiot. 

They will allow us ne'er a j-mli'n, and then vve 
leak in your (‘liinmey ; and your chainberlye breeds 
heas like a loach. 

This ( 'hiria y<uv/e;/ let the chiet D’ercoinc 

Replenish, not inglorioiisly at home. 

' /5y)e’.i Dnneutd. 

The copper pot can l)oil milk, lusit ponidge. hold 
small beer, or, in case of necessity, serve for iijiirden. 

Siri/'t. 

JORTIN (John), T). 1)., a Icnrned Knglish 
clergyman, born in tlie ])arisli <>f St. (dies, Mid- 
dlesex, Octolicr 23(1, lb9d. His father Renatns 
Jortin was a nativi^ of Ihvtagm*, and caim* to 
England in Kdkg upon the revocation of the 
edict of Nantes. He was gentleman (jf the 'ned- 
cliamher Da king W illiam 1 1 1. in l()'Jl,and aher- 
vvards seendary to admiral Russel, Sir (I. Rooke, 
and Sir (doudesley Shovel; hut was ship- 
Avreckod with th(! latter, Octolxn- 22il, 1707. 
Voting Jortin completed his education at Cam- 
bridge; and assisted IVape in his translation of 
tlio Iliad, in his eighteenth year. In 1738 lord 
Winchester gave him the living of F.astwtdl in 
Kent ; but, the pdace not agnadng with his h(>alth, 
lie soon resigned it. Archbishop Herring, about 
1 751 , pu’c.sented bim to llie rectory of St. I)un- 
stan’s in llie cast; and idsho[) Osbaldislon in 
1702 gave him that of Kimsington, with a pre- 
bend in St. Faiirs cathedral, and made him 
archdeacon of London. His temper, as wall as 
bis aspect, was rather morose and saturnine, 
llis sermons were sensilile and argumentative: 
hut he appeared to greater advantage as a writer. 
His Remarks on Igcclesiastical History, his Six 
Dissertations, his Life of Erasmus, and his Ser- 
nion.s, were extremely well received by tin? 
public, and have imQergone several editions. 
He died in 1770. 

JOSEPH, Heb. i. e. increa.se, the eldest 
son of Jacob by Rachel. The very affecting 
narrative of his life, of his father’s partiality for 
him, his brethren’s envy, his prophetic dreams, 
bis faithful services when sold as a slave, his 
extraordinary chastity, his unjust imprisonment, 
bis promotion to be prime minister of Egypt, 
^ind his preservation of the ])C()ple, as well as of 
bis father’s family, from famine, are recorded in 
Ocn. xxxvii — xlvii. 

Joseph 1L, a modern emperor of Germany, 
fvas the son of Francis of Lorraine, and Maria 
Dieresa : he was born at Vienna in March 
i741, and brought up by his mother with great 
'Higious strictness. At the early age of nine- 
^t‘en he was married to an accomplished 


princess, Lsabella of Parma. Though chosen 
emperor on the death of his father, in 1705, he 
jiossessed but little real power : his mother 
reigned in lier own right, (jiieen of Hungary and 
IJohemia, and sovereign of Austria and the Low 
('ouiitries. The young emperor was how^ovt'r 
distinguished by the simplicity and urbanity of 
his manners, and lus ardent desire of inforiim- 
fion. In 1709 he made the tour of Italy, and 
on his return paid a visit to the king of Priis.sia, 
the consequence of vvliich appeared in the par- 
tition of Poland between Austria, Rus.sia, and 
Prussia in 1772. 

In 1777 he was involved in a war with Sax- 
ony and lhaissia, in consequence of his claims 
iijion Havaria ; Imt in these; hostilities nothing 
decisive took ])lacc in the lield, and thr'y termi- 
nated under the' iiu diation of France and Russia. 
In 1780 ho haei an interview with tlie empress 
Catharine in Jathuania, and aceoinpanicd her to 
St. Pelerslinrgh. In the saim' year the death ol 
his motluu’ left him at liberty to pursue liis i?cele- 
sia.stical and other reforms with less opposition. 
Some strong edicts fbllowod, r(;gidatiiig the in- 
tercourse w'itli th(’ court of Roim^, and one 
granting full ti'ih'ration to the Prot(\stants, and 
till' privilege of subjects to tlie Jews. He also 
.sold (he clinrr'li lands for the IxauJit of the 
clergy. In l7iU he travelled into Holland and 
the Netherl.inds, and resunu'd a former project 
respecting the Iukm.'I ibrtres'a-s, c.illed tin; Dutch 
barrier. On his return to \ leniia he still mure 
decidedly attacked tlu' ])Ower of the church. 
He diselaim(?d all subordination in secular affairs 
to the Roman see, snppress(‘d nuiiicron.s religious 
houses, and in(ln('t;il Pins VI. to seek by a visit 
to X'ieiina to avert for a while various other similar 
changi'S. Rut although tin* poiitiir was treated re- 
spc-^ctfully, he r.onld produce liltlealteratiori in the 
emperor’s plans. In 1 7;M he claimed of tlu^ united 
pirovinces the town of Mac'sf ricdit, and a free 
navigation of the Scheldt. Sending in October 
in that yaxar a vessel from Antwerp, with order.s 
to refuse being searclu'd le, the Dulv'.h guard- • 
ships, the interbacnce of France alone pre- 
vented a war. The Dutch, however, wa-re obliged 
to send a de[)uration to apologise for bring on 
iiis vessel. A new code of laws now engageal 
his attention. It abolished tlu^ indiscriminate 
forfeiture of life, hut substituted some piinish- 
inenfs which were even more appalling, and 
upon the whole exhibited little legislative ability. 
In 1787 he had a violent contest with liis snb- 
j(’cls in the Low Countries, owing to his deter- 
mination to introduce the .same reforms of an 
ecclesiast cal kind as lie had enforeed in the rest 
of his dominions. It resulted in an ()])en re- 
volt. At the close of his life he engaged in a 
war with Turkey, at the instigation of Catha- 
rine, and obtained several considerable successes ; 
but liis doatb-bed was disturbed with tin* remon- 
strances of his subjects against his ra.sh innova- 
tions. He died in 1790, and was succeeded by 
his brother Leopold. See Gi:rm.\ny. 

Joseph’s Hay (St.), a bay of West Florida, 
of the figure of a horse-shoe, being ahnut twelve 
miles in length, and seven across where broad- 
est. The bar is narrow; and immediately within 
is from four to six fathoms and a halt soft ground. 
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The best anchorage is within the peninsula, op- 
posite to some rnins that remain of the village 
of St. Joseph. The peninsula opposite St. 
Josejih's is very narrow'. 

JOSEPHINE Eo>i: T^chIer, the late wife of 
Napoleon Buonaparte, and empress of France, 
was born at Martinique, June 24th, 1763. Her 
maiden name was Rose Tachier de la Pagene. 
Being brought to France early in life by her la- 
ther, and distinguished for her beauty, she was 
married in that country to M. de Bi'auharnois, 
governor of the Antilles. About the year 17}t7 
she returned to Mvirtiniqne on a visit to her mother, 
and remained with her throe years, when the 
revolutionary events of that colony induced 
!ier to take refuge in France. She was now 
imprisoned with Ikt husband by Ivobespierre, 
to whoso tyranny M. Bcauharnois fell a victim : 
M. Tallien procured the liberty of Jose- 
phine, a benelit she afterwards acknowledgi'd 
by alhnving him a pension. Barras, aftcn-waids 
a director, procured her the restoration of her 
luisband’s property. Soon aft(?r slie beoanK' ac- 
qiraintctl with Buonaparte, to whom she was 
married in 171)6. He was then plaeed in com- 
mand of the army ot Italy, whither she accom- 
panied him. On his embarking for Egypt, she 
retired to Malniaison, and employed Inu' leisme 
in forming a museum, and eonunencing a culh'o 
tion of plants. When he obtaimMl t!ic station 
of first consul, site exerted her great intluenee, 
it is said, in behalf of many exiles, and was mii- 
versally regarded as the friend of the distressed. 
Buonaparte said to her at this period: — ‘ Si ji* 
gagne les batailles, e’est vons (pii gagnes h's 
cauirs.’ When he assumed the imperial title 
and authority, a divorce was ]:roposed by some 
of his parli;'.ans, on tlui same |dea of tlicir want 
of issue, which afterwards [irevailcd with him. 
But he then rejected tiiis counsel, and Josephine 
was crowned empress at Paris, and (jueeii of 
Italy. Her son wais stibsequenlly married to tin' 
princess of Bavaria ; and lier daugliter lloi tensia 
to Lewis Bnonuparte, king of Holland. At 
length she was destiiU'd to descend from her ex- 
alted station, to make way for the adulterous mar- 
riage of her husband witii the princess Maria 
J^onisa of Austria. Malniaison now became licr 
principal residence, and here she amused her 
leisure w ith liotanical studies, retaining, it is said, 
a strong atfeetioii for Napoleon, and recihving 
marked attentions from tlic emperor Alexander 
and the king of Prussia, wlien they entered 
I'Yance: l)ut she was at this jieriod laboring- 
under her last illness, and died much resjiected 
21)tli May, 1814. 

Sir Walter Scott speaks of her influence over 
Napoleon as very im|)ortant to liis interests on 
various occasions. It is remarkable that among 
the just awards of Provideneig on the later life 
of this iiiiprincqiled adventurer, he was as 
harshly separatiid bom her who liad tlien become 
hi.s lawful wife, as he Imd formerly separated 
himself from this amiable woman. 

JOSEPHLS, the ceh'bratrd historian of the 
Jews, was of noble birth ; his father Maitathias 
being descended from the high ])riests, and his 
mother of the l)lood royal of the Maccabees. 
He was born A. D. 37, i: ider Caligula, and 


lived under Domltian. At sixteen years of age 
he joined the sect of the Essenes, and then the 
Pharisees; and having been successful m a jour- 
ney to Rome, upon his return to Judea was made 
captain-general of the Oalileans. Being taken 
j)risoner by Vespasian, he foretold bis coming to 
the empire, and, his own deliverance by his 
means. He accompanied Titus at tlie siege of 
Jerusalem, and wrote his Wars of the Jews, 
which Titus ordered to be put in the public 
library. He afterwards lived at Rome, vvlicie 
h(3 enjoyed the privileges of a Roman citi/eii, 
and where tlie emperors loaded him with favors, 
and granted him large pensions. Besides the 
above work, he Wrote, 1. 'L’wenty books of 
Jewish Antiquities, which lu' tinishcil under l)o^ 
mitian. 2. 4\vo books against Apjiinii. 3, A 
Discourse' on the Martyrdom of the iMaccabi'cs. 
4. His own l.ife. These works ai'C written in 
(Leek. 

JOSHUA, Hcb. i. e. a Saviour, ll;e 

renowned general of rlui Jews, who condnetfsl 
them through the wilderness, died in 14i:g 

B. ( h, aged 110. 

Jo^iii'A, a eanonical book of the Old Testa- 
ment, containing a history of the wars and tran-' 
actions of the [lersoii whose name it bears. This 
book may be divided into three parts : the first is 
a history ol' the conquest of the land of (huiaan ; 
the second, which liegins at, tlui Uvelfth ehajiter, 
is a description of tlrat countrv, and the division 
of it among tlu' tribes; and the third, comprised 
in the last two chapters, couiaiiis the renewal! of 
the covenant he caused tlie Israeliws to maki', 
and tlu? death of their victorious leader and go- 
vernor. The whole eoniprehends a term of se- 
venteen, or, acc(.)rding to others, of twenty-seven 
years. * ■ 

JOSTJd'hn. f/. h r. jauslcr. I'o rush againrf. 
See Jor.r. 

JOJ’, //.. .s', (ir. uoTd. A point; a tittle; the 
least fpiantity assignahle. 

As siqx-'iiliious llesh did rot. 
Ainendmeat, re idv still at. hand did wait, 

4’() jiluck il out with pirieeis lieiy hot, 

'i’hat soon in him was left no one corrupt 

l \t(‘t ic Qjiceni'. 

(h), Fros, send his tusisure alter, do it ; 

Detain no jot, 1 charge thee. Shoh.-^ix’arr. 

].et mo not stay a jot from dinner ; go, get it rccadv- 

]<f 

J ills hoiid doth give thee here no jot oi blood; 

J he words expressly are a pound ot Hesii. Jd. 

I'liis nor hurts liim nor prolits you ‘d jot ; ' 

Forbear it therefore ; give your cause to Heaven. 

. /,/. 

I argue not 

Against Heaven’s hand, or will ; nor bate one Jot 
Of heart or hope; but still bear up and steer 
Riglit onwards. Milton. 

^'ou miglit, with every jot as much justice, liang 
me up because Pm old, as beat me because I’m impo- 
tent. UEstnoo/e. 

The final event will not bo one jot less the consg 
queiico of our own choice and actions, for Uod .s 
having from all eternity toiesccii and determined 
what that event shall be. 

.TOTAl’ATA, in ancient geography, a town (J 
I'lC I/jwcr Galilee, distant forty stadia from (Ja- 
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bara: a very strong place, situated on a rock, 
walled round, and encompassed on all hands 
witli mountains, so as not to be seen but by those 
who come very near. It was with great diihculty 
taken by Vespasian, being defended by Josephus, 
wlio commanded in it; when taken it was or- 
dered to be razed. 

JOUMEUT (Lawrence), counsellor and phy- 
sician to the king of France, chancellor and 
judge of the university of Montpelier, was born 
at Valance in Daupbiny, in 1530. lie became 
the disciple of Kondclet at Montpelier; and at 
liis death succeeded to the regius professorship 
of that university, where lie had given abundant 
proofs of bis merit, and strengthened his ri'pnta- 
lioa by the lectures he read in that capacity, as 
well as by the works be pidilished. Henry III., 
wlio passionately wished to have cliildren, sent for 
iiira to l*aris, in hopes, by bis assistance, to ren- 
der his marriage fruitful ; when much ofleiicc was 
taken at an indelicate piece he published, under 
the title of \hilgar Errors. He ilied in 1.582; 
and his son Isaac translated some of his Latin 
paradoxes into French. 

.loiniKRT (Barlholoincvv Catherine), a Freiicli 
icvulutionary general, was a native of Pont-dc- 
Vaux, in Bresse, and born in 17G9. He was 
destined for the bar, but at the age of lifteen 
forsook his studies, and entered a regiment of 
artillery. His diseharge being obtained by his 
friends, lie was sent to Lyons to eoulinuc bis 
education, and at the beginning of the Bevoln- 
tion he was a student at Dijon. He enlisted in 
Hec eiiiber, 1791, as a volunteer, and served as a 
Serjeant in the army of the Rhine. In April, 
1792, he was m:wle a sub-lieutenant, and dis- 
played great courage and activity in the campaign 
"•gainst the Austrians and isanliniaiis. -In Sej)- 
tember, 1793, Joubert was takcti prisoner by the 
latter; and, on his return home, distinguished 
himself by opposing the Jacobins, who were ty- 
rannising ill the neighbourhood of his native 
place. In 1795, at the battle of Louno, under 
Kcllcrman, he was made general of brigade on 
the field of buttle. In 179(1 be uUraeted notice 
at Montenottc, as well as at Millesimo, (hava, 
Moniebaldo, Rivoli, and above all in the 
where, though opjiosed by a warlike people, be 
succeeded in penetrating Inspruck, and was af- 
terwards opposed to the Russian general Su- 
warrow. Joubert was killed at the battle of 
Novi, 1799. 

JDUDl’ORlSjOr i\LvRW,\ii, a city and priucipa- 
hty of llindoslan, in the province of Ajmeer. The 
territories of Joud])ore are intermixed with tliose 
of ( )d(!y pore and Jyejiorc, and are said to toucli the 
Indus on tlie west, and the province of Gujerat on 
die south. The southern and eastern parts yield 
sugar, cotton, and all the grains of India. Tlie 
'Western portion is chiefly desert or pasture lands. 
But here is a hardy race of camels, liorses, and 
Cattle.' The cultivators of the soil are Jauts, 
and the rest of the inhabitants of the tribe of 
Bajpoots. The rajahs of Odeyporc, Jyepore, 
^nd Jondpore, were formerly ot great con.se- 
^iience. The capital is situated on a hill, and 
is chiefly built of stone It carries on a good 
trade with Guzorat and the Deccan. Tlic rajah 
this province is ally of the British. 

VoL. XIL 


JO' VIAL, adj. 
Jo'vially, adv. 
JoViat.ness, ti. a. 

Jor, n. s., V. 71. I 
Joy'aNCE, 71 . S . 
Joy'i UI., adj. 
Joy'fuely, adv. 
Joy'i I'LN i;ss, 71 . $. 
Jov'elss, a</j. 
Joy'ous, adj. 


Kr. joDialy jo^i ; 
Lilt, jovial h ; Italian 
Under the 
I influence of Jupiter; 
[gay; airy; merry! 
f mirth and ploasan- 
■ try ; happiness ; fe- 
licity. Joy, to re- 
joice ; to congratu- 
late, gladden, orex- 


liilarate ; to mijoy ; to have possession. Joyance, 
gaiety. Joyful, full of joy. Joyless, void of 
joy; feeling no pleasure; giving no pleasure. 
Joyous, blithesoiiie ; cheerful ; li<ght of heart. 

Long ihus I hojed in niy happinesse 
And well did hope my I'o// would have no end. 

Spenser. Daphmida . 

1 ’ring home with you tlu^ glory of her gain ; 

With ji>t/iince bring her, and with jollity. Spenaer. 
iMy lord Bassanio, and my gentle lady, 
f wish yon all the /e// that you can wish. 

Sluiksipeare, 

bet ns hence, 

And let \iQr Joif her raven-coloured lova;. 

fd. Titus Andi'oniem. 
My lord, sleek o’er your rugged looks, 
lie hright and jovictl among your guests. ' 

S/ia/opcare. 

I cannot /ou, until 1 be resolved 
Where our right valiant father is become. 

1(1. Jlenrp VI. 

Some men, of an ill and melancholy nature, in- 
cline tlie company, into which they eome, to be sad 
and ill-<lisposed ; and I'ontrariwise, others of a jnviiil 
nalnre dispose the company to be merry and ch(3er- 
fu!. Bannis Natural, llistui'p. 

No man imparteth his Jmys to his friend, but he 
jopeth the more; and no man imparteth his grief’s, 
but }i(‘grieveth the less. Id. Kasays. 

I’hey laugh, we, weep ; they /uy while we laimmt. 

Taivj'ax. 

Their cheerful ago with honour youth attends, 

Joyed that from pleasure’s slavery tliey arc free. 

Denham. 

1 might leave liv(‘d, and joyed immortal bliss, 

Vet willingly cho>e rather death with thee. 

Milton 

1 cannot speak, tisirs so obstruct my wortls 
And choak me with unutlerahley'oi/. (kwap. 
The’ usurper yoyc// not long 
His ill-got crown. J^rpden'a Spanish Friar. 
Aimeyda smiling caim;, 

Attended with a train of all lier race, 

Whom in the ragt; of mnpire 1 had murdered ; 

But now, no longer foes, they gave meyey. 

Of my newcon(|Uest. Id. Dim Sr bast in 7i. 

'I'he roofs with joy resound; 

And hymen, id hymen, rung around. Drydm. 

Likens they love or hate, like us they know 
Toyoj/ tlie friend, or grapple with the foe. /Vjor. 
Berhans the jest thatcharmed the sprightly crowd. 
And made the jotunGahle laugh so loud, 

'I’o some false notion owed its poor pretence. FI. 
.\nd jovial youth of Ughtsomt; vacant heart, 

Whose every day was made of melody 

Hears not the voice of mirth. Blair's Grave. 

Hail to the joymu- day ! with purple cJoud.'> 

The whole horizon elovvs. I iiamson, 

I’hink, ye masters iron-hearted. 

Lolling at y o\ir Jovial boards ; 

'I'hink how many backs have smarted 
For the sweets your cane a fiords, 

^ CoiL'pt-r. Xe.qra s i nmplaini* 

L 
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Away with these vain thoiif^hts, I will he Joyous — • 
•Vnd here comes Joy's true herald. 

Byron. Surdcinapalus. 

I have endured as much in giving life 

To those who will succeed them, as they can 

In leaving it : but mine were Joyful pangs. 

Id. Two Foscari. 

There are, to whom (their taste such pleasures 
cloy), 

No light — thy wisdom yields, thy wit no joy. 

Peace to their heavy heads, and callous hearts, 
Peace — such as sloth, as ignorance imparts. 

Canning. New Morality. 

JOVFAN, the Roman emperor, was elected 
by the army, after the death of Julian the apos- 
tate, in 363. lie at first refused, saying he would 
not command idolatrous soldiers ; but, upon an 
assurance that they would embrace ( Jiristianity, 
lie accejited the throne, and immediately shut all 
the pagan temples, and forbade their sacrifices. 
But he did not long enjoy rhe dignity to which 
his merit had raised him ; being suffocated in 
his bed by the fumes of a fire that had been made 
to dry the cliamber, in the thirty-third year of 
his age, and the eighth rnontli of his reign. 

JOTJdSANCK, n. s. Fr, lejouismnce Jol- 
lity; merriment; festivity. Obsolete. 

Colin, my dear, when shall it please thee sing, 

As thou wert wont, songs of somo jouisnnev ? 

Thy muse too long sluinbercth in sorrowing, 
Lulled asleep through love’s misgovernance. 

Spenser. 


We are Joumeuing unto the place, of which the 
Lord said, I will give it you. Numbers 

And was concluded, that the knight 
Departen shuld, the same night ; 

And forthwith there take his voiage, 

To journey for his marriage ; 

And returneii with such an host, 

Tliat wedded might he lest and most. 

CJuiucer. Dreame. 
Ere twice the sun has made hh Journal greeting 
To the under gerierutioii, you shall find 
Your safety manifested. 

Sliakspeare. Measure, for Measure. 

When Duncan is asleep, 

Whereto the rather shall this day’s hard Journeq 
Soundly invite iiim. Id. M<(cheUi. 

I’layers have so strutted and bedlowed, that 1 have 
thought some of Move's journeymen had made men, 
and not made them well. Id. Hamlet. 

So are the horst's of the enemy. 

In general ,ycur/nf/ bated and brought low. 

Shahspemr. 

J have journeyed this morning, and it is now the 
heat of the day ; therefore your lordship’s discourses 
had need content my cars very wtJl, to make them 
in treat my eyes to keep open. liaeon. 

Edward kept a most judicious journal of all the 
principal passages of the affairs of his estate. 

I lay ward on Edward VI. 
Since such love’s natural station is, may still 
My love descend, nnd journey down the hill ; 

Not panting after growing boautie.s, so 
I shall ebb on with them who homeward go. 

Donne. 


JOVIUS (Paul), or Paulo Govio, a celebrated 
historian, born at Como iti Italy, in 1483. As 
bis father died in liis infancy, he was educated 
by bis eldest brother, Benedict Jovius, under 
whom he became widl skilled in classical learn- 
ing; and then went to Rome for the sake of en- 
joying the benefit of the Vkitican library. lie 
there wrote liis first piece, De piscibus Romanis, 
which he dedicated to (ktrdinal Lewis of Bour- 
bon. He received a pension of 500 crowns for 
many year.s from I'nmcis I. king of France, 
wliose favor he secured by bis flattery. But, in 
the following reign, having disgusted the consta- 
ble Montmorency, his name was struck out of 
the list of pensioners. But .lovius had obtained 
a high reputation by his wTitings; and having 
always showed great respect to the house of 
Medicis, on who.se praises he had expatiated in 
his works, he applie’tl to Clement VHI. and ob- 
tained the bishopric of Nocera. His principal 
piece is his history, which is that of his own 
time throughout the world, beginning with 1494, 
and extending to 1544. This was the chief 
business of his life; for he formed the plan of 
it in 1515, and continued upon it till his death, 
which happened at Florence in 1552. It is 
printed in 3 vols. folio. 

JOUR'NAL, adj. & w. s.'x Yx. journal, jour- 

Jour'nalist, n.$. / n'ce ; ftal. giornale ; 

Jour'ney, n. $. ^v. n. ^ Span, jornal, jor- 
Jour'neyman, n. s. \nada. Daily: an 
Jour'neywork, n. s. J account of daily 
transactions ; any daily paper : journalist, a writer 
of journals ; journey, the travel of a day ; travel 
by land distinguished from ? voyage by sea; 
passage from place to place ; to travel : journey- 
man, a workman hired by the day : journeywork, 
work done by the day; hired labor. 


Scarce the sim 

Hath finished halt' his jonrneii. Milton. 

Did no committee sit, where he 
Might cut oxii joiiDU'uieork for thee? 

And set thee a task with suhomation. 

To stitch up sale and sequestration. 

Hu di bras. 

I intend to work for the court myself, and will 
havejt»/(7v/ci/mpn under me to furnish the rest of the 
nation. Addison. 

Her family she was forced to hire out at journeii- 
work to her neighbours. Arhuthnot's JoJui Ball. 

Having heated his body hyjiinrneying, he took cold 
upon the ground. Wisetna/fs Sargent. 

He for the promised /oj/njcj/ bids prepare 

The smooth-haired horses ami the rapid car. 

Pope. 

What a strange moment must it be when near 
Thy Journey’s end thou hast the gulph in view! 

Blair. 

In that tale I find 

'i’he furrows of long thought, and dried-up tears, 

Which, ebbing, leave a sterile track behind, 

O’er which all heavily \.\io journeying years 

Plot the last .sands of life, where not a flower appears. 

Bqron. Childe Harold. 

Journal. See Diary. 

Journal, in merchants’ accounts. See Boom.- 
KEEPING. 

Journal, in novigation, a sort of diary, or 
daily register of the ship's course, winds, an<l 
weather, together with a general account of 
whatever is material to be remarked in the pe- 
riod of a sea voyage. In all sea-journals, the 
day, or what is called the twenty-four hours, 
terminates at noon, because the errors of the 
dead reckoning are at that period generally cor- 
rected by a solar observation. The daily account 
usually contains the state of the weather ; the 
variation, increase, or diminution of the wind ; 
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and the siiilable shifting, reducing, or eiihirging 
the quantity of sail extended ; as also the most 
material incidents of tlie voyage, and the condi- 
tion of the ship atid her crew, together with the 
discovery of other ships or fleets, ‘land, shoals, 
breakers, soundings, &c. 

JOUST, s. i;. a. ¥r. joust. Tilt; tour- 
nament; mock figlit : to run in the tilt. It is 
now written, less properly, just. 

(^ome se the yle and hem disport, 

Where should he jansris and turriaies. 

And armes done in other waies. Cht/ucer. Dreame. 
1'hus praied the. (piene, and everichone 
And for lh(*re sliould ne he no nay, 

'I'hey MmW.n all, n day, 

'I’o pray iny lady, and re(|uere, 
d’o be conte.nt and out of fen;. Chancer. 

And every knight turned his horses hede 
To his felow, and lightly laid a spere 
Into the rest ; and so j a sics began, 

On livery part abouten, lane and there. 

Some brak(i his sp(.in; ; some threw down horse am! 
man 

About the felde, astray, the stodes ran. 

# .r )»: % 

And thejnstinu; alle was ]<‘ft off dene 
Aik) fro hire liorse the nine alight anon. 

Chancer, I he h Ion re nnd the [j'ajc. 
Am I that Ihulymion, who was wont in court to 
lead my life, and \x\ jnsta, tourneys, and anus, to ex- 
exercise my youth? Am 1 that I'mdymion? 

t uly. At Idas mid End umion . 
liasc's, and tinsel trappings, gorg(>ous knights 
At joust and tournament. Milton's Paradise l.osl. 

.rOUX’KNF/r (John), a celebrated I’reueh 
painter, born at Ifoueu in 1644; his hither, who 
was also a painter, educated him for his own pro- 
fession ; but his greatest improvement was de- 
rived from the instructions of N icholas J‘onssin. 
He acquired a sufficient knowledge of design to 
qualify him for employment in .several grand 
works in the palace.s at Paris and Trianon ; in 
many of the churches and convents; and in the 
hospital of invalids, vvlicn^ he painted the twelve 
apostles, each figure being fourteen feet high. 
He was esteemed to have a ready invention, to 
he correct in his designs, and grand in his com- 
positions. Heing deprived of the use of his 
right hand, by a paralytic disorder, he contimied 
to painty with his left. He died in 1717. 

JOTIX, a valley and lake of Switzerland, in 
tlie canton of Vaud, in the Jura chain of tiie 
Alps. The valley contains several large villages, 
and about 3000 inhabitants. The lake is about 
five miles long, and more than one broad ; its 
greatest depth is about 1.50 feet. 

JOWA,a river of the Missouri, United States, 
which enters the Mississippi on the right bank. 
It is 1.50 yards wide at its mouth, and is naviga- 
ble for boats nearly 300 miles. Thirty-six miles 
from its mouth it divides into two branches, of 
which the right is called the Heel Cedar River, 
from the quantity of that wood on its borders. 

JOWLER, n. .s. Perhaps corrupted from 
howler, as making a hideous noise after the game, 
wliom the rest of the pack follow as their leader. 
The name of a hunting dog or beagle, 
him drag his feeble legs about, 

Like hounds ill-coupled : jou'lcr lugs him still 
Through hedges, ditches, and througii all this ill. 

Drmien. 


,l()\\ 'Tl-'dt, Pcrlia|» cunupted from 

jolter. 

Plenty of fish is vented to the fish drivers, whom 
we call juinccs . Carc tr. 

JOYCE (Jeremiah), an ingenious writer on 
general science. He became first known to the 
public as a mrmh(>r of the corresponding Society, 
and as being included in a slate jirosecution 
with Hardy, Horne Tooke, ddielwall, &c. ilc had, 
formerly, been domestic tutor to the sons of eat I 
Stanhope, who gave a splendid enlt^rtaininent on 
the return of Mr. Joyce to his seat at Chevening, 
in Kent. Not long :ilh;r, he settled in J.oiidon aiul 
devoted himself to writing for the press. One 
of his first employments was as co;idjn1or vvitii 
Dr. (xcorge Cregory, in ihi.' compilation of tlie 
Cyclopaedia, which was imhlislnal under the 
name of the latter. Tiie success of this under- 
taking gave rise to .another work on a similar 
plan, which bore in tlie title-page the name of 
Mr. William Nicholson. I\lr. Joyci' is said to 
have been the ])rincipal writer. He suhsequeutly 
coinpo.sed Scientific Dialogues; Dialogues on 
Chemistry; J.etters on Natural Philosophy; 
&c. Mr. Joyce, was a protestantde>senter, and, 
we believe, occasionally preached. He died 
at Highgate, near London, in IHlfi. 

I PECAC UAN'1 1 A, //. s. An Indian plant. 

Ipecacuanha is a small irregularly contorted root, 
rough, dense, and linn. Om; sort is of a dusky 
greyish colour on the suifacc, and of a paler gre‘) 
when broken, hnmghl liom reru : the other soil is 
a smaller root, resembling the former ; hut it is of a 
<lee}) dusky brown on the out>ide, and white when 
broken, brought from the Prasils. 4 he grey ought 
to lie preferred, IxiCausii the brown is apt to operate 
more roughly. UilCs Materia Mcdica. 

IcECAct'AMi A, in the materia mi'flica, a West 
Indian root, of whicli tliere are principally two 
kinds, distinguished by their color, and brought 
from diifere lit places; but both possessing the 
same virtue, tliougli in a different degree. 4'he 
one is ash-colore<l or gray, and hrought from 
Peru ; tiie other is brown, and is liroughl from 
the Hrasils; and these are indiffiereiitly sent into 
Europe under tlie general name of ipecacuanha. 
The plant they belong to is a .species of Psyi'ho - 
tria. The ash-colored ipecacuan is a small 
wrinkled root, bent and contorted into a great 
variety of figui(*s, brought over in short piece's 
full of wrinkles ami deep circular fissures, ipiitt? 
down to a small white woody fibre that runs in 
the middle of each piece : the cortical part is 
compact, brittle, looks smooth and resinous upon 
breaking ; it lias very little smell : the taste is 
bitterish and subacrid, covering the tongue as it 
were with a kind of mucilage. The brown sort 
is small, and somewhat more wrinkled than the 
foregoing ; of a brown or blackish color without, 
and white within. The first sort, the ash-color- 
ed or gray ipccacuan, is that usually preferred 
for medicinal use. The brown has iiecn some- 
times observed, even in a small dose, to produce 
violent effects. A third .sort, called the white, 
from its color, has also been distinguished. It 
is woody, has no wrinkles, and no perceptible 
bitterness in taste. This, though taken in a large 
dose, has scarcely any effect at all. It is suppo- 
sed tobclongto a species c»f viola, Mr. (icoflroy 
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e.ills tliis sort bastard i[)('ca( iian, and complains 
that it is ail imposition upon the public. Tpe- 
cacuaii was first broip^dit into Europe about tlie 
middle of the seventeenth century, and an ac- 
count of it published about the same time liy 
Piso ; but it did not come into general use till 
about 1680, when Ilelvetiiis, under the jiatronage 
of Louis XIV\, introduced it into practice. This 
root is one of tlie mildest and safest emetics with 
which we are acquainted ; and has this peculiar 
advantage, tliat, if it should not operate by vomit, 
it passes off by the other emunctories. It was 
first introduced with tlie character of an almost 
infallible remedy of dysenteries, and other inve- 
terate fluxes, as menorrhagia and leucorrhavi, 
and also in disorders proceeding from obstruc- 
tions of long standing. In dysenteries, it almost 
always produces happy effects, and often per- 
forms a cure in a very short space of time. In 
other Hiixes of the belly, or where the patient 
breathes a tainted air, it has been found equally 
successful : in these cases it is necessary to con- 
tinue the use of this medicine for several days, 
and to join with it opiates, diaphoretics, and the 
like. This roof, given in substance, is as efiec- 
tual, if not more so, tiian any of the preparations 
of it ; the pure resin acts as a strong irritating 
emetic, but it is of little service in dysenteries ; 
while an extract prepared witli water is almost of 
equal service in tlicse cases witli tlie root itself, 
though it has little effect as an emetic. Hence 
Geoffroy concludes, that the chief virtue of 
ipccacuan in dysenteries dejiends upon itsgurninv 
substance, \\hich lining the intestines with a suit 
mucilage, when tlieirown mucus lias been abrad- 
tled, occasions their exulccrations to lieal, and 
defends them from the acrimony of the juices; 
and that the resinous part, in which the emetic 
(juality resides, is required, where the morbific 
matter is lodged in tfie glands of the stomach 
and intestines. But if tlic virtues of this root 
were entirely owing to its mucilaginous or gummy 
part, pure gums, or mucilages, might be employ- 
ed to equal advantage. Water, assisted by a 
boiling heat, takes up from all vegetables a con- 
.siderablc portion of resinous along with the 
gummy matter: if the iiieeacuan remaining after 
the action of water be digested with pure spirit, 
it will not yield half so much resin as at first : so 
that the aqueous extract differs from the crude 
root only in degree, being proporlionably less 
resinous, and having less effect, both as an emetic 
and in the cure of d.ysenteries. The virtues of 
ipecacuan in this disorder, depend upon its pro- 
moting perspiration, the freedom of which is of 
the utmost importance, and an increase of which, 
even in liealthful persons, is generally observed 
to suppress the evacuation by stool. In dysen- 
teries, the skin is for the most part dry and tense, 
and perspiration obslrueted : the common dia- 
phoretics pass off without effect through the in- 
testinal canal ; but ipecacuan brings on a plentiful 
perspiration. After the removal of the dysentery, 
k is necessary to continue the use of the medi- 
cine for some time longer, to prevent a relapse ; 
for this purpose, a few grains divided into several 
doses, so as not to occasion any sensible evacua- 
tion, may be exhibited every liay, wliereby the 
cure is effectually cstabiished. And indeed 


small doses given, even from the beginning, have 
been often found to have better effects in the 
cure of til is disease than largu' ones. The only 
officinal preparation of this root is a tincture 
made in wine, which accordingly has npw the 
appellation of vinuin ipecacuanha, both iu the 
I.ondou and Edinburgh pharmacopauas. Ipe- 
cacuan, in the state of powder, is now advantage- 
ously employed in almost every disease in which 
vomiting is indicated ; and when combined with 
opium, under the form of the pulvis siidorificns, 
it furnishes the most useful and active sweating 
medicine which we possess. It is also given 
with advantage in very small doses, so as neither 
to operate by vomiting, purging, nor sweating. 
The full dose of the powder is a scruple or half 
a drachm, and double that in form of watery in- 
fusion. The full dose is recommended in llin 
paroxysm of sjiasmodic asthma, and a dose of 
three or four grains every morning in habitual 
asthmatic indis()osition. A dose of one-third or 
half grain rubbed with singar, and given every 
four hours or oftencr, is recommended in nterini' 
luemorhagy, cough, pleurisy, ha'inoptoe, &,c.,and 
has often been found highly serviceable. For a 
chemical account of the basis of this root see 
Emetic and Cbn.MiSTUY. 

IFIIUTIATFS, general of the Athenians, had 
that command conferred upon him at twenty 
years of age, and ])ccame famous for the exact- 
ness of his military discipline. He made war 
on the Thracians; and restored Senthes, who 
was an ally of the Athenians ; ‘attacked the I..a- 
cedeinonians ; and, on many oilier occasions, 
gave signal proofs of his conduct and courage. 
Many ingenious repartees have been mentioned 
of this general : a man oLgood family, with no 
other merit than his nobility, reproaching him 
one day for tlu! meanness of his birth, he replitnl, 

‘ [ shall be (he first of my race, and thou tlie last 
of thine.' He died A. A. C. 380. 

IIMIKtENIA, daughter of Agamemnon and 
Clytemncstra. When tlie Greeks, going to the 
Tfojaii war, were detained by contrary winds at 
Aulis, they were informed by (Adchas, that to 
appease the gods they must sacrifice Iphigenia, 
Agamemnon's daughter, to Lliaria. The father, 
who liad provoked the goddess by killing ber 
favorit(‘ stag, heard this with the greatest horror 
and indignation; and, rather thanshed the blood 
of his daughter, he commanded one of his herald.s 
as chief of the Grecian forces, to order all the 
assembly to depart each to his respective home. 
Hlyssus and the other generals interfered, and 
Agamemnon consented to immolate his daughter 
for the common cause of Greece. As [{ihigeriia 
was tenderly loved by her mother, the Greeks 
sent for her on pretence of giving her in mar- 
riage to Achilles. Clytemncstra gladly permitt- 
ed her departure, and Iphigenia came to Aulis. 
Here she saw the bloody preparations for the sa- 
crifice. She implored the forgiveness and pro- 
tection 'of her father; but tears and intreaties 
were unavailing. Calchas took the knife in his 
hand ; and, as he was going to strike the fatal 
blow, Diana relented, caught away Iphigenia, 
who suddenly disappeared, and a goat of un- 
common size and lieauty was found in her place 
for the sacrifice. This supernatural change ani- 
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mated the Greeks, die wiad suddenly became 
fivorablc, raid tlie combined fleet set sail from 
Aulis. 

JPOAKEA, quainoclit, or scarlet convolvulus . 
a genus ol tiie moriogynia order, and pentandria 
class of plants : natural order twenty-ninth, cain- 
panacea-u con. funnel-shaped : the stigma 
round-headed : caps, trilocular. There are se- 
veral species ; but the ordy one cultivated in our 
garden is the 

1. coccinea. It lias long, slender, twining 
stalks, rising upon supports six or seven 
feet high. Tlie leaves are licart-shaped, pointed, 
and angulaled at the base, and from the side.s of 
die stalk and branches arise many slender foot- 
stalks ; each supporting several large and beautiful 
funnid-shaped and scarlet flowers. There is a 
variety with orange-colorcd flowers. Both are 
annuals, rising from seed in spring, flowering in 
.Inly and August, ripening their seeds in Sejitem- 
her and October, aiul totally perishing soon after. 
They are tender, and innst be brought u[) in a 
liot-bed till the end of May, or beginning of June, 
when they may be planted out to adorn the bor- 
ders, or in |K)ts to move occasional ly to any par- 
ticular ])lace; hut, in either case, there must be 
sticks for them to twine upon. 

IPSAMIUIL, in anti(|uitios, is the name of a 
celebrated temple excavated out of the solid rock on 
the banks of the Nile, 'I'he side ofthe river here is 
formed of sandstone rock in wlucii tliis temple 
is cut. The bank runs in a stciqi ascent, from 
liie river to tin; desert, until the sand iK'comes so 
high as to be on a level with the summit of tlie 
rock. 

The sand drifting downwards, towards the river, 
had entered the temple and completely blocked 
up its entrance to many feet above the architravig 
so as to conceal the greater part of the stupen- 
dous figures, of which a very considerabh,* por- 
tion is now visible. The sand is now barred out 
by palm trunks and large stones, but, unless some 
more cfl’ectual defence is provided, there is rea- 
son to fear that the curious traveller will not long 
he gratified with the sight of a superb monument, 
wliich till discovered by Salt in 1817 had re- 
mained concealed and buried probably for many 
ages. We owe the removal of the sand, the un- 
eovering of the fayade, and the entrance to tin* 
temple, to the exertions of Messrs. Belzoni and 
lleechey, employc<l for this purpose liy the Bri- 
tish consul Mr. Salt. The following account of 
this curious monument of antiquity is given by 
heutonant-colonel Stratton, wlio visited it in 
1820. The sand which drifts against the entrance, 
^ays colonel Stratton, is so fine as to resemble 
a fluid. — While we were ascending our foot- 
^‘teps occasioned such a current of it as to give 
tis great reason to apjirehend that the entrance 
'vonld soon again be blocked up. 

Gommencing at the south end of the fayade, 
there is a sloyiing projection of thirty feet. At 
hnir feet seven inches is the arm of the first co- 
lussal figure cut out of, and projecting from, the 
k^yadc, betw^ecn wliich and the figure there is a 
<-‘onnectiiig block of tliree feet thick. These fi- 
cannot be styled alto reliev'os ; they are in 
statues; they measure twenty-five feet five 
ttiehes across tlie shoulders, and four of them 
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occupy the fliyade, which measures T27 feet. 
The left shoulder of the first touches the right 
shoulder of the second, and so on. Tlie rock is 
brownish and soft, and easily cut by the chisel. 
The part out of which the statues are formed is 
whitish, which adds to tlie efl'ect. They are 
beautifully cut, and the proyiortions, notwith- 
standing their magnitude, and consoiyueiit want 
of models, are so perfectly just, that no feature 
predominates, and every part appc'ars small, 
.symmetrical, and graceful. 

The statue to the north, or right hand of the 
portal, is visible to tlie elbow : that inunodiately 
to the lefr, or south of the door, is somewhat mu- 
tilated : the .statue beyoiul it is visible to below 
the shoulder ; whde the second to the north is 
buried to nearly the forehead. Tlie statues have 
tlie high mitred cap, with the serpent or good 
genius on the forehead. The nose, month, and 
chin, are of the most delicate ])roportions. The 
corners of the month, almost approaching a 
.smile, give an expression of mildness, while tht' 
other features bear a character of firnmess. Tlu‘ 
neck and shoulders are admirably formed, and 
the muscles of the chest and abdomen are in the 
happiest repose. The statues are siqiposed to lx? 
naked to the middle, where we perceive a hand- 
some ceintLire in zigzag lines, and a dress be- 
neath, striped perpendicularly. 

Over the arciiitrave of tlie portal, is an alto 
r(?liev() of Osiris llierax, yilaetMl in a niche, and 
iiK'asnring twenty-three feet two inches. lie 
holds in both hands the sacred tor, or crux 
ansata, and has a crown on his Ix'ad : under his 
left hand is a female figure in alto relievo, mea- 
suring live feet one inch; and under the right a 
stall', with a fox’s head at the top. The decep- 
tion, arising from the eorrcetne>s of the |}ro|)oi- 
tions, is sncli, that tluvsc figures do not appi-ar 
one-half of their real height, 

Two heroes in sculpture, having the bird with 
expanded wings over them, present to Osiris, 
with one liand, a figure resembling a monkey, 
aihl hold up the other hand. 

On tlu? entablature are sculptured bulls, gee.se, 
hawks, giuss-lioppers, anubis’s, hieroglyyihics, 
Nlc. &c. On the summit ofthe eornict; are seal- 
ed figures of monkeys, or possibly of typhous, 
indiflerently cxecuteil. The cornii.'c bears sculp- 
tures of serpents, surmounted by globes. From 
the cornice to the architrave, tlie space measures 
sixty-five feet : the height of the fayadc may be 
100 feet. 

We enter the temjile through a small hole 
made in the sand, under the architrave, part of 
which has been chipped olf to facilitate tin? en- 
trance, wliicli is much choked up by the sand. 
The fay.ade, as well as the entrance and interior 
of the temple, are all cut out of the rock, and the 
great colossal figures, though ]n'ujccting so con- 
siderably, form a pait of the same rock. 

The first chamber has eight square pillars rest- 
ing on pedestals, which do not appear in the 
plan, but which arc merely square projection.^ 
extending six inches or so beyond the pillars. 
Each of tlie.se pillars has on its front a huge 
colossal statue of the same block with the pillai. 
Tlicse statues, which are al»out twenty-two led 
high, have their arms crossed, holding llio crooks 
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and Hugelliiiii ; they wear the mitred cap, and 
are, in all respeels, well Formed ; the pupil of 
the eye is painU.'d black; and also the eye-brow, 
which, beyond the natural arch, is extended ar- 
tificially by a straight lino in black. They are 
naked to die ceintnre, wliich is fastened by a 
clasp; below it is a close-fitting dress, reaching 
nearly to the knee, bearing an ornamentor pouch 
in front, not unlike that of the present i lighlanders 
of Scotland. These statues are covered with 
stucco, painted in rich and vai ieg*aied colors : 
their noses are slightly aquiline ; the under lip 
projects a little ; tlie corners of the mouth ex- 
press a smile; llie c;hin is finely formed; the 
eye large and full ; the eye-brow well arched ; 
and the face very handsome. The expression is 
serene and benignant, and they resemble much 
the Jupiter mansuetus of the Romans. 'I'Ih' 
ceiling is painted in blue and red, having a ricli 
border, with large expanded wings. 

The paintings on the wall represent the hero 
in his car : he is in the act of discharging an 
arrow from his bow ; his aim is sure ; his mien 
determined ; Ik; wears a helineted cap ; his face 
and arms naked ; and he has braci.‘has, arm- 
lets, and collar, llis dress reaches bidow his 
knee ; he has a girdle, and the reins are fastened 
round his body. On the side of tin.* ear, wliich 
is painted blue, yellow, and red, is a (piiver. 
The horses in the car have their nostrils open.' 
They are rampant, snorting, and covered wiili 
rich trappings, and pbum.-s on tlicir heads. They 
arc stallions, with long tails, and their eyes partly 
covered with blinkers. Tliey have no bits, but 
are restrained by a nose liand. The hero is fol- 
lowed hy three comparatively small chariots, 
each containing two persons, one of whom 
drives, while the other carries a bow, arrows, and 
a sliield coveriM-l with a leopard’s skin. 

The hero and his people are in the act of 
storming a fortress, and the artist has seized llie 
moment of surrender. The fortress consists of 
two stories, I’roin the fir.st we see some of the 
enemy tumbling luadlong; others transfixed 
with darts ; otiiers at the lease on their knees, 
with their bodies )ieut in supplication. One has 
a dart sticking under his eye ; another is pulling 
one from his hea I ; and many have their hands 
raised in token of sunender. 

In a second row are placed tlie old men, as 
being utifit for the lirst ranks ; their countenances 
are impressed vvitli grief and despair, and Un*ir 
liarids are raised. In tlie iip[)(r story, two 
men bold out a censer of burning incense, and 
behiml are two females supplicating mercy with 
extended bands, — but the unerring darts of the 
liero have already transfixed them 

Under the walls is seen a peasant running 
away, and casting a scared look behind him. 
He is endeavouring to drive before liim five oxen, 
who, in scampering off, seem, l-y their tails fly- 
ing in the air, to participate in the general panic. 

The hero a^ipears transfixing with a sjiear a 
prisoner of distinction, trampling others under 
foot, lio'Iding a number by the hair of the head 
with his left hand, while he prepares to strike off 
their heads with the right. A miilalio is seen, 
driving before him a. group of prisoners, tour of 
wliom are black, four tawny, and four v\iiite. 
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The featur(!S are cliaraeteristic of the ditforent 
climates, and show that the eoiupiests of the 
hero had extende I over various parts of tlu? 
globe. 

From the diflerent dimensions of the figures, 
we may infer that the ancient Ivgyptians express- 
ed strength and power by comparative size. 
Thus, the hero is immensely colossal, the cliiid 
of the enemy is very large, and the person who 
conducts the prisoners is large, while the pri- 
soners themselves are pygmies. 

On ai’otlier wall, the hero, grateful for his vic- 
tories, makes offerings to a male deity painted 
black ; and to Isis Lunata he offers incense, in 
token of bis farther gratitude to Osins llienix 
On the adjoining wall are rejoicings, chariot races, 
processions, ike. The hero and his people are 
di.stingnislied from the enemy by the difl'erenee 
of eostnme, of chariots, of shields, ^,c. d'he 
hero is tlironghout a portrait, thoiigli his dresses, 
are various. 8oni(‘tirn(‘?> he has the short warlike 
dre^s and helmet, and at other times the long 
loo.se robe of ceremony, and high ('ap. 

On another pannel wo observed a chariot 
fight. Tlie lu.)rses appear tumliling and cori- 
founded with men. Some horses are struck in 
the cliest, otliers in the head, writhing in ])ain, 
— the ecpii exanimes ; — seven chariots on eaef 
side, two men and two horses to iMch. I’hese 
rcjiresentations arc followed by ])iesentations to 
Friapns, wlio is painted black. The hero is ub 
timately received among the gods, Osins, Sothis, 
Isis l.uiiata, &c.,and this apotheosis is represent- 
ed both ill statuary and in painting. Annexed 
is a ground plan of this noble temple ; — 



IPSWICH, the camital of the county of Suf- 
folk, ill Jbigland. Its name come.? from the 
Saxon Oyppewic, being situated where the river 
Gipping empties itself into the Orwell. It is a 
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town of considerable antiquity, and was twice 
olundered by the Danes in 991 and 1000. It 
had the privilege of a mint in the time of the 
Saxon heptarchy, and bad several charters 
granted to it, the first by king John, and the last 
by Charles II. It is celebrated as being the 
birth place of cardinal Wolsey. It has twelve 
churches, several meeting houses, a town hall, 
an excellent market, a hall for county sessions, 

•I free school founded in the time of queen Eli- 
zabeth, and several charity schools. It has a 
market on Wednesdays and Saturdays, and five 
chartered fairs for cattle, &c. It had formerly a 
considerable manufactory for baize, which has 
long since been discontinued. Its chief trade is 
in corn, which is exported to J.ondon, luverpool, 
and in foreign timber. It is governed by 
;i high steward, a recorder, two bailiffs, tw^elve 
portmen, two coroners, a town clerk, and twenty- 
four common-council-men ; sends two represen- 
tatives to parliament, and gives the title ot vis- 
count to the duke oflrrafton. 

IQCEU^CY, or loi'ioee, an island in the 
Pacific Ocean, near the coast of Peru, about a 
mile in circumference, situated in a small gull, 
whicli aHords shelter for vessels, but no fresh 
water. U is inhabited by Indians and slaves 
belonging to the Spaniards, wlio are emj)lpye<l 
in collecting a yellow earth, formed by the dung 
of birds, as mamiio for vines, and with wliielu 
eight or ten ships have beem loaded annually tor 
a century. S. lat 20'^ 20'. 

K^ldSENtilJl, one of the islands of Japan, 
situated near the south-east coast ot the island ol 
Ximo. This island is very small. Pat. 32 N., 

^ong 132° 4ty K. • r 

IRAK, the most extensive province ol 1 or- 
sia, occupying the greater part of tbe^ ancient 
Media, is bounded on the south by Pars and 
Khuzistau, on the east by Khorassan and the 
Great Salt desert, on the west by Kurdistan, and 
on the north by Azerbijan, Gbilan, and Mazan- 
deran. It is chiefly covered with chains of 
barren mountains, separated from each other by 
long valleys about ten or twelve miles in breadth. 
They are generally devoid of any timber, and 
even the valleys are for the most part uncultivated. 
The land i.*^, pepba})S, in general good, and capa- 
ble of yielding corn ; hut want of security of 
property, and a deficiency of population, have 
been the causes of the present desolate appear- 
ance of these plains. It is divided into live dis- 
tricts, i. e. Ispahan, Tehraun, Naen, Mullagcr, 
and Kermanshaw. 

IHAS'CJliLE, Lat. ira, iramhihs. 

Ire', n. s. / Partaking of the nature 

IreTul, adj. ^ of anger ; ire, anger it- 

IreT'Ully, adv. \ self; rage ; passion : ire- 

Trous, adj. y lul, raging; furious : ire- 

fully, ill a wrathful manner ; irons, angry ; wratli- 
^ul. An old word. 

I could say of ire so inochel sorwc. 

My tale shulde lasteii til to niorwe i 

And therfore pray I Hod both day and night. 

An irious man God send him litel might. 

It is gret harm, and cestes gret pitee, 

To sette an irons man in high degree. 

Chaucer. I'lie Sompmmrcs lale. 


The ireful bastard Orleans, that drew blood 
From thee, my boy, 1 soon encountered. 

S/iakspeare. 

By many hands your father was subdual ; 

}3ut only slaughtered by the ireful arm 
Of unrelenting Clifford. Jd. Henry VL 

If I digged up thy forefathers graves. 

And hung their rotten eoflins up in chains, 

I could not slake mine ire, nor ease my heart. 

Id. 

There learned this maid of arms the ireful guise, 

Fiiiijdx. 

The sentence from thy head removed, may light 
On me, sole cause to th(;e of all this woe ; 

Me ! me ! only just object of his ire. lUiltoxi. 

Or Neptune’s ire, or Juno’s, that so long 
Perplexed the Greek and Cytherea’s son. Id. 
Heard you not late, with what loud tiuinpets’ 
sound, 

Her breath awaked her father’s sleeping ire f 

h'letcher. Curple Island. 

I’he irascible passions follow the temper of the 
heart, and llic concupiscible distractions on the 
cra.si.s of the liver. lirowne. 

She liked not his desire ; 

Fain would lie free, but dreaded parents’ ire. 

I$idfiey. 

For this the’ avenging power employs his darts. 
And empties all his (piiver in our hearts : 

Tluis will persist, relentless in his ire, 

'Fill the fair slave be rendered to bis sire. Dryden. 


We are, here in the country surrounded with bles- 
sings ami pleasures, without any occasion of exer- 
cising our irascible tacullies. I 

1 know more than one instance of irnscihle passions 
vSubdued by a vegetable diet. Arbuthnol on Aliments. 

Iuasciuef,, in the old philosojihy, was applied 
10 an appetite ot the soul, where anger, and the 
other passions winch aiiimato us against things^ 
diflicult or odious, were supposed to reside. Ot 
the eleven kinds of passions attributed to the 
soul, philosophers ascribe five to the irascible 
aiipetite, viz. wrath, boldness, tear, hope, and 
despair ; the other six arc charged on the con- 
cupisciblc apiictite, viz. pleasure, pain, desire, 
aversion, love, and hatred. Plato divided the soul 
into three parts ; the reasonable, irascible, and 
cuneiipiscible parts. The last two, according 
to that pliilosopher, are the corporeal and mortal 
parts bf the soul, which give rise to our passums. 
lie fixed the seat of the irascible appetite in the 
heart, and of the concupiscible m the li^^cr, as 
the two sources of blood and spirits, which alone 


ict the mind. • r t> • 

[KBIT, or Iruitskaia, a town of Russia, in 

covernment of Perni, on the nver ^ 

frontiers of Siberia. It contains about 3400 
iabitants, and is noted for a yearly market 
d in January, the season lor travelling on the 
, and frequented not only by 
lerians, but by Tartars, Armenians, 
is town is consequently an 
„ furs, and other Asiatic nierchand,se^P-s..^^ 

IdiSr nead^OOO [cik 'onron a year. 
2 mifes north-eaJt of Ekaterincnburg. Long 
“ ,50' E., lat. 57° 35' N. 
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IRELAND. 


IRELAND, the second in magnitude of tlie 
Britisli Isles, is sitiuitcd to the west of Great 
Britain, in the Atlantic Ocean. It is bounded 
on tlie iiortii-west and south by the Atlantic, and 
on the east by tlie North Channel, the Irish Sea, 
and St. (ieurge’s Channel, which separate it 
from Faiglnrul. Its greatest length, i. e. from 
Fair-Head in t!ie noitli, to Mizen-llead in the 
south, measures about 300 niih's, and its maxi- 
mum breadth, which is between Carnsore in 
Wexford, and Emlagh Rash, in IMayo, about 
110 tndes. The superficial contents are said to 
amount to 19,430,000 Irnglisli acres, but this 
rests solely on the authority of Dr. Leauford, 
who derived the amount principally from a mea- 
surement of the county maps — documents, with 
few exceptions, lamentably incf)rrect : of some 
counties, indeed, no maps whatever have yet 
been published. Mr. Wakefield’s nUum of the 
acreable contents of Indand must be even more 
inaccurate; for, since he ditfers from Dr. Beau- 
ford, he must have departed from ids mode of 
forming an estimate, auvl there was no other ex- 
cept by an actual survey, whicli it is needless to 
say he did not execute. 

The eastern coast is but little indented with 
harbours; but the south and west po'^sess many 
sinuosities, affording numerous basins lit for the 
rece])tioii and siiri'-accomniodatiori of shipping. 
The cove of Coric is rpiitc unrivalled as a natural 
asylum; Bantry Bay, the Killeries, and others on 
the west, are almost ecpially safe and slu-ltered ; 
while Loughs Swilly and Foyle, on the north, 
though not [lerfeclly free from damger, aff.ird 
great commercial advantages, and are valuable 
auxiliaries to extensive inland navigation. 

Such are the superticies and general charaeter 
of the coast of the island, but a more minute 
detail of the topography and jiresent state of Ire- 
land, will be found at the close of this article, as 
well as some suggestions for rendering its natural 
resources available for the amelioration of the 
present depressed condition of its peasantry. 

FART 1. 

THE HISTORY OF IRELAND. 

The liistory of Ireland may be divided into tlie 
four following periods: — the first, or remote 
part, called the Scythian; the second, or Mile- 
sian; the third, or Christian a?ra ; and the fourth, 
or since the English invasion. 

1. Of the Sn/thian (cra of Irish history. — The 
Irish are attached, like other nations, to that 
dignity which belongs to antiquity : its venerated 
name for them, appears to possess (pialities of a 
peculiarly attractive character, and it is to this 
fondness and devotion to the preservation and re- 
covery of their ancient records, that the di.strust 
of foreign historians in Irish chronicles is per- 
haps attributable. Zeal to restore, and anxiety 
to obtain belief, have excited a sn.s]>icion which 
the foreigner does not care to take the trouble of 
removing. The early history o^ Ireland is not 
more deeply sunk in uncertainty, or more inti- 
mately involved in fable and romance, than other 
..’trly records. The history of ancient Greece is 


a tissue of absurdities; the story of ancient 
Rome consists of a series of agreeable fables — 
tales suited to the an.xioiisly inquisitive ear o 
infancy.' i]ut these initial hetions do not appear 
to have cast discredit on tlie subseepient pagci 
of these histories — the chaff has Ijcen separalei 
from the wheat — the dross from the pure metal — • 
by the di.scernment of the classical writer ; aril 
his judgment lias been exercised in the appro- 
priation of his belief. This principle is a wise 
and neces.sary one — one which must always be 
admitted when the objects to be described are 
separated from ns, not by centuries of time only 
but by millenia; when records have become il- 
legible, unintelligible, or obsolete ; when they 
have been carried away by the literary spoliator, 
or, from the perishable nature of their materials, 
have yielded to decay. Ireland still boasts the 
possession of her bardic records, the psalters of 
lier great religious inslilutiims, the traditions of 
her children, and her ])erdurable monuments of 
stone, all which exhibit to the inquiring ey(.‘ liv- 
ing testimony of her ancient learning, sanctity, 
and civilisation. These internal evidences are 
supported and contirnied by the concurrent tes- 
timony of accredited historians in all ca.ses 
.where collateral testimony cxin he expected. 

This being a<lmitted, we at least place the an- 
cient Irish history uj)on as sound and as solid a 
pedestal, as the historians of other countries have 
raised for the fabled deities of their early ages: 
and the following sketch is submitted as an ab- 
bn'viation of its earlier records. 

From Magog, the son of Ja])liet, the son of 
Noah (though after an interval of several genera- 
tions), was sprung Fhenius, who bei'ame king of 
otK; of the Seytliias, and was a contemporary of 
the lawgiver Moses. The sons of Magog are not 
named by Moses, but Josephus (who acknow- 
ledges this fact) c;ills the l^heniciaiis Magogians, 
adding, that they styled themselves Scythians. 
The Spanish authorities place the Irish Scythians 
between the Caspian and Faixine seas (probably 
in the ancient Iberia) ; but, as there wore up- 
wards of fifty districts bearing the appellation of 
Scythia, an attempt at local accuracy, in this in- 
stance, would be vain. Sir Walter Raleigh has, 
satisfactorily enough, pointed out the country of 
the Magogians, which he places on the northern 
boundary of the present Phoenicia. So, also, 
Ezekiel, chap, xxxviii., fully refutes the S])aiush 
antiquarians, as fur as relates to the exact posi- 
tion which they have assigned to the Irish Scy- 
thians. Josephus, again, seems disposed to es- 
tablish the Magogians in a country still more 
northerly, and assures us, that Tyre was actually 
founded by Tyras, the brother of Magog, in 
the country since denominated Phoenicia; and 
that, subsequently, upon the migration, or flight, 
of the Efythreans, and their reception in this 
country, it rcciiived the name of Pluenioia, which, 
in the Scythian tongue, is synonymous with 
F>ythreu. Some, howi.ver, derive this name 
from 0oivticfc, palm trees, with which that pro- 
vince abounded ; while others think the origin 
of the title to have been IMieenix, the brother of 
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and king of that country. Our theory, 
winch is not contradictory, bestows the honor of 
the norniriatiou upon I’henius (in all probability 
identical with i’ha'iiix), the reigning rnouarch, at 
the period of the emigration of the ancestors of 
the ancient Irish. These facts, then, would fix 
llie date of the Plnmician wanderers about two 
generations antecedent to tiie age of Moses. 
INiul is said to have conducted the first colony 
of emigrants ; who, passing over into Kgypt, 
planted his followers on the borders of the Red 
Sea, where they iire known to have dwelt at the 
lime of the crossing of the Israelites. In tln.s 
statement the Irish records are supported by the 
concurrent testimony of the rabbi Simon. After 
no long residence in this position, the Pha-nician 
colonists were expelled by Caperchiroth, the 
grandson of Pharaoh, upon which they returned 
to the molhijr country ; but, a spirit of wandering 
having now possessed tliem, they n^solved njion 
once more seeking their fortunes, and sailed to 
Gades, in Spain, when; they were permitted to 
possess themselves of a maritime position, 
lienee their posterity embarked for Ireland, of 
which country these emigrants liave loi enjoye ' 
the merit of being the discoverers. 

Now to establish, in some degree, our deline- 
ation of this very remote ])eriod of history, the 
following observations may lie advanced with 
tolerable coiificlenee. In the first place there 
exists the negative argument, viz. that this state- 
ment is not contradicted by the authentic or ac- 
credited records of Ollier conntri(‘s: next, tlu' few 
Piuenician annals, that do exist could hardly be 
expected to conlaiii matter so nmioti' in time, 
and so long disconnected with their own history, 
nothing but a few fragments being presiirvcd, 
which Josephus, Thcophilus, and Sanehoniaiho 
have collected. Hut, besides this, positive proof 
o\ist.s, tiiat Ireland was not unknown, by nani(‘ 
at least, to the ancient Greeks in the works of 
their earliest writers, Orplums, Herodotus, and 
Aristotle, &o. Nor should this very early ac- 
quaintance with Ireland on their part excite sur- 
jwise, when it is recollected tliat the Greeks had 
this knowledge from the Pluenicians. The: 
primeval mariners are supposed to have con- 
fined their nautical skill, like a secret charm of 
which they would envy others the po.s.session, to 
their own countrymen solely: and, jiassing by 
Greece and other countries extended their 
voyages into the great Atlantic, and so reached 
file island of Ireland. 

Here they were induced to plant a colony, 
being attracled by the rich mines of lead and 
eopper which they discovered and worked. The 
first who is represented as having brought lead 
fiom Ireland was Midicratus, which Hochart, 
and after him Sir Isaac Newton, thinks should 
be written Melicartus, the Phoenician H(>rcules. 
Prom him then could Ornheiis, and the (Jrccians, 
have heard the name oi Ireland. It has been 
said that the first Irish colonists were Carthagi- 
nians and not Phoenicians. But, had the former 
ever visited Ireland, the recollection of its exist- 
ence would have been preserved, either by his- 
tory or tradition, by which the Romans would 
have obtained the knowledge of it : whereas we 
itnow tliat, xintil the time of Julius Ca?sar, tlie 
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existence of such a country was a circumstance 
totally unknown to the Romans, although the 
Greeks, as we have shown, wrote its name 500 
years before. It is true the old Irish language 
is very similar to the Carthaginian, as is plain 
from the well-known pas.sages in the llimilcoof 
Plautus; but Carthage herself was but a daughter 
of Pluenicia. Had the Carthaginians colonised 
Ireland, that eoloiiisation would have lieen of u 
date much later than we have shown : it has 
therefore with much probability been concluded, 
that the existing reliijues of eastern antiquity in 
i reland are, though resembling the Carlliaginiaii, 
wholly and purely of Phoeuician origin; for in- 
stance the brazen swords, found in the Irish hogs, 
whicli are precisely similar to the swords of tlu' 
Carthaginians found in the field of Caiiiiag and 
now preserved in the British Musenm. Th(‘ 
letters, language, and eiistoms of the ancient 
Irisli were doubtless Plnenician. The Piueiiieian 
letters or eluiraeters are found in the aneienl 
Irish MSS. Tlie identity of the languages has 
b(.‘en established for us by Plautus; and llio 
Irish Druids used an alpliabet, called the ^ Boho- 
lelh Character, exactly resenihliiig the Phauiician, 
Jggyplian, and Cartliaginian letter.s. The ancient 
Irish too had a saered eliaiacter called Agiiarn, 
the existence of whieli is proved by the stone 
pillars scattered on tlu] face of the kingdom, 
bearing inscription.s in that letter, rcsciiihling the 
character now found in the ruins of Persepolis. 

To return to our narrative: — Tlu* Pariho- 
lani landed in Ireland A.M. 105t), and alter 
a reign of thirty years left the govermueut Uj 
(heir posterity, who maintained it for 300 years 
after. To the du.sceiulants of the Partliolani 
succeeded the Neimhedians, of the family of the 
l^irtholani; a colony from Greece, who landing 
in Ireland, and suHering great dilHeulties, mos) 
of them were compelled to abandon it again ; 
the remnants of these invaders, however, pos- 
sessed some antliority for upwards of two cen- 
turies. These again were succeeded by the J'ir- 
bolgs, or Bogmeii, a sort of Ileloles, (]c.sceii(led 
from tlie expelled IST?imhcdians, whobad returned 
to Greece. After a reign of about half a century 
the Belgian or P ir-bolgian government teiini- 
iKited with the death of Kochaidh, who hadbeci 
united in marriage to Tailtc, a royal princess of 
ISjiain. In the tenth year oi the reign of the last 
prince, and A.M. 2541, the tranquillity ^of tlie 
island was disturbed by a new set of adventurers, 
called Damnonii, or ‘ Tiiatha de Danons.' These 
intruders were also descended from the race of 
Neimhedius, ami had, like the b ir-bolgs, been 
enduring a life of mneh slavery in Greece. These 
Damnonii expelled the Fir-bolgs (who fled for 
shelter to the islands of Arran and the llehriJes), 
and assumed the government in their stead, ruling 
unmolested for nearly two centuries, when they 
in turn were driven out by the sons ot IVIilc- 
sius, who ruled, as the Chronicles say uiih 
great glory for 2400 years, giving Jrcland 
171 princes. The naineTuath-dc-danan, appears 
to be derived from Tuath, a lord: i^tG/jod: 
and Dan, a hymn : for these people were divided 
into three clas.ses, the nobility, the priests or 
Druids, and tlie people who chaunt'^d the praises 
OI the Suprejme. 
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These foreigners^ who passed some time also 
in Denmark (whence possibly another reason for 
their name may be derived), are supposed to 
have introduced thence Diuidisin, and some 
learning into Ireland : they also brought with 
them the famous Liagh Fail, or stone of destiny, 
on which all succeeding kings of that race were 
crowned. Fergus the Great borrowed the laagh 
Fail to be crowned on, after his invasion of 
North Britain; and, being <icposited in the abbey 
of Scone, it continued there until the reign of 
Edward I., who had it conveyed to Westminster 
Abbey, where it is now placed beneath the inau- 
guration cliair, having its name changed for that 
of ‘Jacob’s stone.’ Its value appears to rest 
upon the destiny contained in a very ancient 
Scythian or Irish verse, the purport of which is, 

‘ that where the Stone of Ilestiny is preserved, 
there a prince of the Irish race should govern.’ 
Toland calls this ‘ tlie ancicntest respected monu- 
ment in the world.’ See our article Coronation. 

2. Ith, a ]\[Utsian prince, descended from Phe- 
nius, whose history has been already given, sail- 
ing from Galicia in Spain, landed near Derry, in 
the north of Ireland. Understanding that the 
governors of the Damnonians were at variance, 
he undertook to arbitrate, ami mediated satisfac- 
torily and successfully. This introduction af- 
forded him so great an insight into the condition 
and resources of the kingdom, that the Damno- 
nian prince resolved to cut him oft', on his way 
back to his sliip, apprehensive of a second de- 
scent, accompanied by a more powerful arma- 
ment. In this design they had nearly succeeded, 
Ith not escaping to his vessel until he luul 
received a mortal wound. The treacherous 
conduct of the Damnonian cliiefs, strengthened 
by the prospect of new conquests, soon raised 
up a numerous body of avenging warriors, 
amongst the Milesian kindred of tlie departed 
prince, Ith. An expedition was now prepared, 
of which the sons of Milesius were to be the 
conductors ; of this the chief commanders were 
Heber, Ilcrernon, and Amerghin. 

The first descent was made on the coast of 
Kerry, by Heber, while Ileremon agreed to sail 
round by the coast of Leinster, and so distract 
and divide the efforts of the invaded. Having 
disembarked their forces, Amerghin, one of the 
sons of Milesius, went in person to the king of 
the Tuatha-de-I)anans, and demanded compen- 
sation for the treacherous murder of his kinsman. 
The result of this negociation was rather singular; 
the king of the Damnonians complained of dis- 
honorable conduct, on the part of the Milesians, 
in so sudden and unexpected an invasion, and in 
resenting a challenge to battle, without allowing 
im time for preparation. The Milesians, ac- 
knowledging the justice of his complaint, are 
said to have consented to re-embark, and attempt 
a second landing ; which if they should be able 
to effect, the invasion would be acknowledged 
equitable, and then the Damnonians would sub- 
mit or oppose, as seemed to them most advisable. 
The Milesians withdrew to their ships, and cleared 
out to sea, once more : but, a ^^iolent storm en- 
suing, many of th^ir galleys suffered shipwreck, 
and five of the sons of Milesius perished in 
the calamity. 
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Ir, from whom the name Ireland is said to 
deduced, was cast away on the coast of Desmond, 
and all his retinue lost. Notwithstanding these 
dreadful misfortunes, misfortunes consequent 
upon a chivalrous spirit of honorable warfare, 
Heber accomplished a second landing at Bantry 
Bay, and Ileremon and his squadron happily 
secured their disembarkation at Colpa Inbher 
now Drogheda, on the coast of Leinster. Havimr 
accomplished a safe landing, Heber engaged the 
Damnonians, in a bloody conflict, at a jilace 
called Sliebh-mis, in which he was completely 
successful, and then, directing his march eastward, 
united his forces with those of Ileremon at Colpa 
Inbher. The Milesian princes now strengthened 
in numbers, sent, a deputation to Cearrnada, to 
desire the surrender of his territories, or bring 
the contest to the decision of the sword : the 
latter alternative was immediately embraced, and 
the opposing armies met in the plain of Tailten in 
Meath. The Milesians animated by their recent 
conquests, anxious for the enjoyment of posses- 
sions now almost within their grasp, and encou- 
raged by the presence and example of their cou- 
rageous princes, rushed eagerly to the onset. The 
Damnonians, on the other hand, had all those 
innate causes of excitation in which cuniitry, pros- 
perity, domestic happiness, and life ilsclf are 
involved. Under the influence of such motives, 
with equal courage, nearly equal numbers, but 
unequal military skill, these two groat armies 
hurried forward to decide the fate of a great 
kingdom. An obstinate and dealh-dealiug scene 
succeeded, for many liours; at length t,he destiny 
of Ireland, like that of ancient Jtoine, hung upon 
the swords of three royal princes engaged on 
either side. The iVlilesiaiis’ fortune still attended 
them, and the thice sons of king Cearrnada fell 
by the swords of Heber, Ileremon, and Amer- 
gliin. 

Heber and Ileremon, now seated on the throne, 
gave a race of 171 kings to Ireland. Imitating, 
or infected by, the example of their founders, 
they did not long continue to rule ip amity. 
The Milesian kings always held theb sceptre 
with a blood-stained hand, few oi tneir line 
either dying a natural death, o\ enjoying a 
peaceful reign : deposition and assassination 
mark the progress of their government for nearly 
2000 years. But amidst this sanguinary history 
some peaceful reigns and salutary examples arc 
to he found. The first great man deserving of 
particular historic notice is 011am F^dhla, of the 
race of Ir, a man distinguished by many amiable 
qualities, above all, by his wisdom and learn- 
ing. He collected the ancient records of his 
country, and drew up many wise and necessary 
laws. The gentle character of his reign resembled 
that of Numa ; and he was considered the Solon 
of his age. He is said to have introduced ar- 
morial bearings on the chieftains’ shields, and to 
have instituted the celebrated triennial meeting 
of the Trish kings and princes, at Teamor or 
Tarah, for the establishment of laws, and regula- 
tion of government. From the decease of Ollaru 
Fodhla to the accession of Kimbach and Macha, 
an interval of 260 years, history furnishes little 
more than a genealogical table of thirty-one 
kings, most of whom were cut off by violent 
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tleatlis, and their thrones usurped by the assassins. 
Kimbach is acknowledged to have possessed 
considerable abilities for governing : he revived 
the laws and regulations of Ollam Fodhla, which 
had for some time lain dormant, and built a 
splendid palace in Earnania near Armagh, lie 
died a natural death, and left his queen Macha 
in peaceable possession of the govern ment, 
Ireland was then divided into five dynasties, four 
of which usually conspired to harass and oppose 
the best efforts of the lifth. llugony, an imme- 
diate successor to Kimbach, who still acted the 
part of a reformer in morals, to break their 
coalition, divided the island into twenty-five dis- 
tricts, and bound each by a solemn oath not to 
accept a governor unless of his own family. 
Nor were these bonds of sufficient strength ; for, 
not only did Hugony perish by tlie hand of an 
assassin, but for ages after his successors, with- 
out one exception, were removed by violent 
deaths. About a century previous to the Chris- 
tian era, the pentarchal form of government was 
restored, which was attended by a political re- 
volution of nuicii importance. The Filcas, or 
Irish Hards, had for ages been the gnarilians, 
interpreters, and dis])ensers of the law. Their 
honors were considerable, their numbers burden- 
some, and, from too much indulgence, tlicy be- 
came abusers of their trust and ])ower. d’he 
result of this abuse was naturally a resistance on 
the part of the governed, and to sucli a pitch of 
violimco was the popular opposition urged, that 
nothing short of the total extermination of the 
order of Fdeas could satisfy the rage of party. 

In this extremity the onhu turned their attention 
to the only power al)le or disposed to shield 
them ; tliis was Coneovar Mac-Nessa. Nor was 
their ap])lication vain, for he undertook to pro- 
cure their pardon, upon a solemn pledge from 
them of future amendment. He caused the 
wisest and most learned of their body to be as- 
sembled, and to them he entrusted the task of 
compiling a clear and equitable code of laws : 
these, disencumbered of the studied technicality 
in which the Fileas had formerly involved the 
statutes, were hailed witli joy by the multitude, 
and called, in the enthusiasm consequent upon 
their liberation from the thraldom of Fileasin, 
the celestial decisions. Again the page of our 
history is stained with sanguinary <leeds of the 
blackest dye, until the times of Crimthan, the 
history of whose achievements is another bright 
spot in the clouded sky. lie it was, the terror 
of whose name defended his country from a 
Homan invasion; and from him the Piets de- 
rived that assistance which enabled them to make 
many and successful irruptions into the Homan 
province. Upon tlie decease of that monarch, 
the Milesian line of Ileremon was suspended, 
and the ancient Firholgs, now grown powerful 
and factious, seized the reins of government, 
and placed a king, from their own race, upon the 
Irish throne. This was the occasion of the ser- 
vile commotion usually called the plebeian or 
Attacotic war. This usurpation, which was but 
of short continuance, was interrupted by Tua- 
thal, a prince of Milesian blood, who had ga- 
thered some auxiliaries amongst tlie Piets of 
North Britain, ancient allies of his family, and 
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returned to vindicate the honor and recover the 
throne of his ancestors. 

Being seated on the throne of his father lie 
restored their institutions, assembled the slates 
at Tarah, vvliere liis supremacy was acknow- 
ledged ; .selected Meath for the chief royal appa- 
nage; and instituted games, of a character re- 
sembling the ancient Olympian. Here the 
happiness and prosperity of Tuathal’s govern- 
ment were interrupted, by a circumstance re- 
markable for its baseness, perfidy, and infamy. 
The king of Leinster had, some lime before, 
e.spoused a daughter of the monarch Tuathal ; 
but, conceiving an unlawful passion for her sister, 
he concealed his queen, and represented himself, 
at the monarch’s court, as a widower and suitor 
of the surviving princc.ss. This base design he 
unluckily effected, and returned with his bride 
to his palace in JA'inster, where the two prin- 
cesses, shortly after, accidentally met each other. 
The consequence may readily be conceived; 
grief and treachery broke their hearts. Tuathal, 
enraged at llic perfidy of liis son-in-law, invaded 
Lein.ster, and stayc'd his desolating sword, only 
upon the concession of a grievous tribute, to 
whicli the Lagenians were necessitated to sub- 
mit. This tux, called the Boroma.an tribute, 
was the foundation of all the civil discords and 
distractions that rent the land, and shook it to its 
centre for ages after, it was in resisting this 
oppressive tribute that Conn, of the hundred 
battles, won all his fame, and lost for a season 
all his po.ssessions : this great warrior was as- 
sassinated by a band of ruffians, habited as 
females. Cormac Mac Conn, the grandson of 
Conn of the hundred battles, is celebrated as the 
most illustrious of all the I’agau kings, both in 
re.spect to the splendor of his court and the 
glory of his arms, for the latter of which he i.s 
indebted to his general, the heroic Fiaii Mac 
Cuiuhal, father of Ossian the celebrated Irish 
bard. The fate of many succeeding luonarcli.s, 
who are acknowledged to have possessed con- 
siderable talents and learning, is of the must 
deplorable character. Crimthan, who invaded 
Gaul and Britain, was destroyed by poison: and 
the brave Nial of the nine hostage.s, who had 
witli so much s[)irit sujiported the Albanian Dal- 
raidans, and carried his victorious arms into 
Armorica, fell by the liaud of an assassin. Datliy, 
liis successor, and the last of the Pagan line, was 
permitted to enjoy a long and peaceful reign, till 
at length, embarking iii foreign wars, be was 
killed by lightning at the foot of the Alps. 

3. To Nial succeeded Laogary, in wiiose reign 
Christ ianitj/ is said to have been estalilishcd lu 
Ireland by St. I’atriek, althougli it had been in- 
troduced there before this time. Palladius appears 
to have preceded St. Patrick, and to have founded 
three religious houses in Leinster. But for the 
latter was reserved the great honor of convert- 
ing the whole kingdom to the (ffiristiau faith. 
Patrick had been carried from Armorica into 
Ireland at the age of sixteen years, by king Nial, 
along with 200 captives, and by this means had 
an op])ortunity of obtaining a knowledge of that 
country, which must have proved, in the higliest 
degree, auxiliary to his subsequent labors tlu're 
Hpon Ins second \ i.sit to Ireland he met wit;i 
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but little opposition from the Druids, for that 
wily order of men had been brought into con- 
tempt by the philosophic monarch Cormac Mac- 
Conn, who taught his subjects to despise 
paganism. St. Patrick converted the king and 
court at Tarah, founded various bishoprics, 
was submitted to, and acknowledged primate, 
by the Jtomish clergy, and acted, in all respects, 
as patron and patriarch of his own church, 
without admitting any interference from the 
pope. The Irish church continued on this in- 
dependent ground, consecrating their own 
bishops, and appointing no areh-bisho[)s, for 
700 years, until Eugeniiis iU., A. 13. l.all, 
sent four bulls into Ireland. St. Patrick aiter- 
wards visited Rome; and, returning, died on his 
way to Armagh, and w'as interred at J3o\vn- 
patrick, in the county of Down. 

Laogary, the monarch of Ireland, was con- 
tinually engaged in wars, endeavouring to res st 
and obliterate tlie Roroincean trd)iite ; but he 
was subjeeied to many and great vicissitiuhvs, 
and tarnished his new lille of Cdiristian king l)y 
tlie violation of a treaty wliich he had taken a 
st)Iomn oath to observe. After an interval of 
about half a century, Hugh, of the llercnioiiian 
line, ascended the throne, and reigned twenty- 
seven years. This prince had resolved upon re- 
dressing many abuses, and, for that purpose, 
called an assembly at Dromkeat : bis first inten- 
tion W'as, eitlicr to reduce and limit the number 
of Pileas or Bards, or to banish them totally 
from the kingdom. But, at the intercession of 
St. Colurnb-Kill, tlie latter part of Ids purposi* 
was abandoned, and the number of the I'ilcits re- 
duced. This wise prince fell, like many of his 
predecessors, in asserting Ids claim to the Boro- 
moean tribute. About the year 800, in the reign 
of Hugh the Vth, the Danes, with a great fleet, 
made descents upon various parts of the Irish 
coast, whose example was quickly imitated by 
the Norwegians. Tlieir attempts met much and 
spirited opposition, until at last Turgesius, a 
Norwegian prince, with a large fleet, arriving in 
Ireland, was joined by the diHerent parties of 
Danes and Norwegians, who had secured them- 
selves on the island, and laid the foundation of 
many years of slavery and subjection to a savage 
yoke. 

A. 1). 833, when Nial reigned, the Normans 
arrived with two great fleets, one of which 
entered the river Boyne, and the other the river 
Liffey. These intruders excited the active jea- 
lousy of the Danes, by whom, shortly after, they 
were completely expelled the kingdom, tlie Irish 
continuing passive spectators of their sanguinary 
conflicts. After twelve years of inactivity the 
Irish kings began once more to assert their pre- 
rogative, while the Danes contiimed to call 
Furgesius monarch of Ireland. Many engage- 
ments took place between them, and with alter- 
nating success. The Danes, liowever, fortified 
several towns, kept possession of the sea coast, 
and destroyed all remnants of civilisation and 
learning on which they could lay their ferocious 
and barbarous hands. At this period an accident 
liberated the Irish for a time from the dominion 
of their savage invaders. Furgesius having 
built a palace near to that of Malachy, king of 


Meath, and paying occasional visits of ceremony 
to that prince, became violently enamoured of 
one of the young princesses. Malachy, having 
observed his growing passion, resolved to con- 
vert tliis accident into an opportunity of liberat- 
ing bis country. Tlie barbarous Dane’s proposal 
to have the princess granted to him, not as a 
wife, but a mistress, was received by Malacliy 
with all the appearance of an honor conferred, 
rather than of an indignity ofl’ered to him, and a 
day was appointed when tlie beautiful young 
princess, aeconipaiiied by fifteen female at- 
tendants, was to be delivered up to liiin and liis 
retinue. Furgesius had prepared Ids banquet 
ball, with becoming elegance, to receive the 
tender charge, and admission was accor diii^ly 
forbidden to all his household, except to his fif- 
teen companions, who were to be presented to 
the Irish maids, the attendants of the princess. 
The party were but just seated at the table, when 
tlie Dane perceived the stratagem that had 
bt'cn adopted, but too late, for the supposed 
rnaidc'Ms rose at a signal, and with the strength 
of mardiood, augmented by .i dee[)-st!ated s[)irit 
of vongeance, plunged their daggers in the hearts 
of th(? unhappy Danes. Furgesius was reserved 
for the more jierfeet gratification of Malachy ’s re- 
venge. 

A short time only, however, was Ireland freed 
from this barbarous tribe, botli Danes ami Nor- 
wegians returning again before the death of Ma- 
laeliy; but (hey never recovered their former 
strength in that country. About this time, A. J3. 
900, flourished Coomac Mac Cuillenar, suriiamed 
the Holy, king of IMunster, and archbishop of 
Cashell ; wiio, des])ite his sacred character, em- 
broiled bis country in civil wars, and fell, after- 
wards, ill tlie fi(;ld of battle, where a prophecy 
bad warned him not to appear. Nial the IV’th 
was king of Ireland wIhmi the Danes recovered 
their wonted ferocity, and acquired great acces- 
sion to their strength under the dominion of 
Sitric, the Danish king of Dublin. This king, 
])Ossesscd of both courage and treachery, con- 
trived to ensnare Callacluin, prince of Miuistei, 
into liis power; and, not being able to induce 
that proud monarch to resign liis chief towns 
into his hands, detained him captive. This 
treacherous conduct called the Irish onci^ more 
into arms against the Danes. The battle of 
Dundalk, in which the king of Desmond, king 
Silric’s brother, and Sitric himself, fi ll ; the last 
of whom Fingal, seizing in his arms, leapen 
with him into the sea, where they both perislnal. 
Callacban was thus restored to his crown; and, 
though he lived and reigned in troubles and 
calamities, lie descended to his grave full of 
years and honors. 

About the year 9fi0, when Congall II. was 
monarch of Ireland, Brian Boiromhe, succeeded 
his brother Mahon in the crown of Munster, 
reduced the Irish Danes to obedience, atid 
nearly extehninated the Danes themselves. The 
Irish nobles, reflecting upon the services ren- 
dered to Ireland by the exploits of Brian, re- 
quired Malachy II., who then held the sceptre 
of Ireland, to resign it to that brave hero. To 
this proposition Malachy consented, and Brian 
Boiromhe was proclaimed sovereign, and crow ned 
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at Tarah, amidst the acclamations of the liish 
nation. Once more we find the Danes infestinjj 
U;e coast of Ireland, being invited thither by a 
traitorous and dastardly prince; but, t!ie battle 
of Cloiktarf, in which fell the Danish king, and 
Mortough tlic Irish general and son of ilrian, 
and where Brian himself lost his life, finally ter- 
minated the power of the Dunes in Ireland. 
Upon the death of Brian, l^onagh, his son, re- 
turned witli Ins brave band into Munster, and 
Mulachy II., the deposed monarch, resumed the 
reins of government. Civil broils, which for so 
many ages wasted the Island, proved too strong 
for Doiiagh ; and, retiring to Home, he laid his 
crown at the pope’s feet, assumed a redigious 
liabit, and retired to the abbey of St. Stepheti. 
To Malaehy succeeded two rival princes, one 
tlic great grandson of the brave Brian Boiiomlie, 
the other Donald, of the Ileremonian linti; tlieir 
claims were at length adjusted by that partition of 
the kingdom called Leitli Conn, and J^eith Mag- 
hall. After some years Koderic O’Connor, king 
of (h)nnaiiglit, was crowned with much pomp in 
Dublin, and exhibited proofs of aliility for 
government; but the Irish were not .in a condi- 
tion to be ruled by wisdom, unassistiid by strength, 
so Ids ordinances did not prove very effective. 

At lliis period there W( re five sovereignties in 
Ireland, llioso of Munster, Leinster, Meath, 
Ulster, and Connaugl\t; tlu^ Irish were fully 
couvi'rted to Christianity, but had never recog- 
nised the autliority of the see of Rome. In tlic 
year 115(3, therefore, Adrian granted a bull to 
Henry II. for the total subjugation of Ireland, 
and a reduetioii of the authority of the Uomish 
church, imposing an oliligation of one ])enny per 
house, for the support of that see : but continental 
m'gocialions occupied Henry so mucii, that this 
bull was neglected, and be awaited a more 
favorable moment for bringing the Irish under 
the English yoke. 

4. Irelctud since the Enirlish uivtisum. — A 
licentious tyrant, Dermot Macmorn'gli, king 
of Leinster, bad now conceived an unlawful passion 
for Donergilda, the wife of Ororic, king of Brcf- 
fing; taking advantagi^of that prince’s absence, 
he invaded l\js jialace, and carried liis queen 
away. This act of infamy called all the latent 
dislike of the Irish into light; and Ororic, as- 
sisted by Rodcric of Connaught, invaded Mac- 
morrogh's territories, and drove him from his 
kingdom. The exiled prince applied to Henry 
II., then at Guieune, for aid in recovering his 
kingdom, which henceforward he consented to 
hold in vassalage to the English crown. Henry, 
then unable to assist him farther, granted letters 

f atent, empowering all his subjects to aid the 
rish exile in the recovery of his dominions. 
Reaching Bristol, Dermot at length formed a 
treaty with Richard, surnamed Strongbow, earl 
of Strigul, and of the house of Clare ; the con- 
ditions of which were, that Strongbow .should 
espouse Eva, Dermot’s daugditer, and be de- 
clared heir to all his dominions. He also en- 
gaged Eitz-Stephen, constable of Aberdovey, 
and Maurice Fitzgerald of Wales, in his cause. 
I’itz-Stephen was the first who landed in Ireland, 
with 300 men, to whom Fitzgerald, with 100, 
soon succeeded. These so far assisted Dermot as 
to place hjm once again upon his throne. Having 
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recovered witli, his ancient dignity his former in 
solence, Dermot cast his eyes towards the crown 
of Connaught. And, to further this object, sent 
his ambassador to remind Strongbow of his 
former treaty, and to offer him additional induce- 
ments. Strongbow hud been preceded by one of 
his retinue, Raymond, who, with a small baiul, 
landed near Waterford, and, proceeding to Dub- 
lin, made himself master of that jilace. But the 
earl himself now fulfilled his promise, by cele- 
brating his nuptials with Eva; and, Dermot 
dying shortly after, he succeeded without oppo- 
sition to the crown of Leinster, of which, after 
some severe engagements with the king of Con- 
naught, he was able lo keep the possession. 

Henry, who had been a silent observed of 
Strongbow's sucetjsses, now thought it full time 
to demand bis submission, and, accordingly, 
landing in Ireiand with 500 kniglits, lie received 
the homage of his new subjects, bestowed sonic 
lands on the Englisii adventurers, and appointed 
Strongbow sem‘schal of Ireland. By these mere 
ceremonies, important in tiieir consequences, 
was Ireland annexed to the crown of England. 

The government of Ireland was now settled by 
Henry upon a more definite and satisfactory 
footing: shirt's or counties were introduced, and 
a chief governor was apjiointed. But Strong- 
bow had inueh to encounter in his new govern 
meiit, from the niaehi nations of liis enemies a; 
court, ami the cttirnal ami hara.ssing oi)])ositior. 
of Rodcric, king of Connaught, aidt'd by Donald 
Cavauagh, sou of the* late kina of Lemster. It 
was at this season that lu* recalled Raymond from 
Wales to assist in the command of the army, 
and gave him his sister, the lady Basiiia, in mar- 
riage, besides extensive lands in Ireland, as a 
dower. The king of (hmnauglit, appearing lu 
the field shortly after, was routed by Raymond, 
with great loss, and Donald b'avanagh was slain, 
while Thomond, wJio made a }>rave defence, was 
besieged in Limerick and ol)iigt*d to tly. 

Rodcrit?, finding tlic faithlessness of Ins coun- 
trymen as allies, apjdied to king Henry, at 
Windsor, for leave to do homage fi^r liis kingdom 
of Connaught ; and king Henry’s jealousy was 
now excited by the coalition of his English ba- 
rons in Ireland. We have already seen how 
Raymond and carl Richard became connected : 
Mountmorres at this time married the daughter of 
Eitzgerald and cousin of Raymond, and one of 
the liouse of ^t7.g(?rald had csjioused a daughter 
of carl Richard. In this crisis Henry despatched 
commissioners to desire Raymond’s attendance 
at court, and also to inspect closely the conduct 
of Strongbow; but Raymond’s attendance was 
delayed by insurrections in the south, where his 
presence was required at the head of the army, 
and Strongbow’s death rendered farther surveil- 
lance unnecessary. Eitz-Amlehn, a nobleman 
allied by blood to king Henry, was apjiointed to 
.succeed tlie brave Strongbow ; and, ujion his ar- 
rival at Waterford, the bulls of pojjes Alexander 
and Adrian, asserting the king’s title, were 
solemnly promulged. But these efiorts did not 
produce the least effect upon the turbulent Irish: 
the new governor was withdrawn, and a second 
appointed with no better success, until Henry ap 
pointed the prince John to the lordship of Ire* 
land. 
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In 1185 John, attended by a train of dissipat- 
ed young noblemen, having however two sage 
advisers, a lawyer named (ilanville and the his- 
torian Cambrensis, landed in Waterford, and was 
received with every mark of respect by the Irish 
chieftains : but tlieir attentions were returned by 
his followers with tlie greatest insolence, and 
even with personal indignity. Eight months was 
a weak system of government administered by 
this young prince, wlien Henry, alarmed at the 
situation of the kingdom, withdrew him from 
Ireland and appointed He Conroy his succe.ssor. 
This dauntless commander was put to a severe 
trial of his courage and military skill, by the 
confederate armies of Connaught and ofThomond, 
from which with great difficulty he effected his 
retreat in Connaught. He was mort; successful 
in his campaign in Ulster, the dissensions of the 
Irish weakening their efforts, and l)e Courcy’s 
vigorous proceedings still maintaining the autho- 
rity of the English. 

The Uacys and De Coiircys succeeded to tlie 
chief part of the administration upon the acces- 
sion of John, the lord of Ireland, to the English 
throne; and, from the great neglect of that king 
towards all the allairs of his Irish dominions, 
these turbulent nobles assumed an independence 
which was productive of dangerous consequences 
by the force of example. Ue Courcy’s disobe- 
dient conduct obliged John to summon him into 
England, where he was thrown into prison, and 
lay unnoticed, until the following accidental oc- 
cnrrtmce not only procured him lificrty, hut 
added to his former honors. A chamynoii from 
Philip ll. of France asserted his master’s claim 
to Normandy, and ynoiiosed to prove it in single 
combat. No Jaiglish champion accepting tlui 
challenge, Julin yielded to I)e Courcy’s brave 
offer of vindicating the honor of his country. 
Upon the appointed diiy llu? French champion 
first presented himself, in all the confident assur- 
ance of an easy victory : but, ujion the appear- 
ance of l)p Courcy, his stern as|jcct and gigantic 
stature struck such a terror into his opponent, 
that he declined the combat and withdrew into 
Spain. The two kingM, wlio were witnesses to 
l)e Uou rev’s triumph, rccjuested some test of 
that strength for which he had been celebrated, 
wliereupon he ordereil a post t(.» be erected, and 
a coat of mail and helmet to be ydace l thereon, 
and, raising his trusty Irish sword, struck 
through the helmet and armour so deep that no 
one but himself could extract the sword. The 
success of l)e Courcy so gratified his jirinoe, that 
to the reward of freedom was added the !*onor 
of appearing covered in the first audienct* with 
the kings of England, which honor was made he- 
reditary. John now visited Ireland a second 
time, but did little more than assign boundaries 
to a few more shires. 

On the accession of Henry III. the English 
power was much strengthened by the alliance of 
O'Neal, the bold chieftain of the north, and of 
Donald O’Brien, who obtained a grant of his 
own kingdom of Thomond from the king. 
During this reign, and that of Richard 1., Ireland 
presented a scene of singular anarchy, from the 
contentions of the English-Irisli, w-ho .seized 
upon the lands of every deceiised noble, and as- 


serted a species of right derived from strength 
solely. The Geraldines were the most turbulent 
as well as the most successful disturbers of every 
act of settlement. The Irish weie treated with 
much severity during these commotions, and 
were obliged to sue for charters of denization. 
On the accession of F’dvvard ll. his favorite, 
Gaveston, was appointed chief governor, who 
drove the septs from their strong liolds, and wa.s 
proceeding vigorously to a more perfect con- 
quest of the kingdom, when the jealousy of the 
nobles juocured bis recall. It was about tliis 
period that Edward Bruce, brother to the famous 
llobert Bruce of Scotland, inviuled Ulster, and, 
prompted by the prospect of a crown, advanced 
into the province of Leinster. Being joined by 
O’Neal, and otlier discontented chieftains, he 
obtained many signal successes, and was solemnly 
crowned king of Ireland at Dundalk, in the 
county of Louth. The new monarch now ad- 
vanced towards Dublin, where he was vigorously 
resisted by the citizens, who st;t on fire great 
part of thhir city : but, passing on to the south, 
he continued to spread havoc ami destruction 
every where, until checked liy the courage and 
power of the Geraldines, near Kilkenny. Tlie 
Faiglish interest .seemed once more to revive. 
Bruce withdrew to Dundalk, and set his crown 
upon tlie hazard of an engagement; in which his 
allied army was totally defeated, and himself 
.slain by an English knigiit named Maiqias, 
whose body was found lying upon that of Bruce 
after the battle was concluded. Robert Bruce 
liad actually lauded in Ireland, when he heard of 
the melancholy late of his ambitious brother, 
upon which he immediately returned to his own 
kingdom, without waiting to strike a single blow 
in vengeance. 

In 1327 the unhappy Irish again petitioned 
king Edward HI. to he admith'd to the privi- 
leges of English subjects : but this address met 
only the usual ffitc, and insubordination and iii- 
suirection continued to be cherished by the very 
government it.sclf. The noble flimilies of Tho- 
nioiid, l)esmon<l, Ormond, and Kildare, were 
alternately sup])ortcrs ami opponents of the 
Faiglisli, being driven into the latter cliaracter by 
an undue preference given by FMward to the 
English lords who migrated into Ireland in his 
reign. To aggravate these miserable disturbances, 
lord Lionel, the king’s second son, who had been 
affianced to Elizabeth, heire.ss of Ulster, and 
claimed in right of his wife that earldom, and 
also the lordship of Connaught, was appointed 
to tlie government of Ireland. This prince, 
filled with hateful prejudices, forbade the old 
English, and all Irish by birth, from approaching 
his camp, which so irritated and disgusted the 
most honorable as well as the most powerful 
subjects, in the kingdom, that, being left by them 
to wage an ineffectual war, he was soon recalled ; 
bequeathing to Ireland much more dissension 
than he fimnd, together with the odious distinc- 
tion of ‘ Engli.sh by birth and English by descent.’ 
Severe laws were now enacted against the Irish, 
declaring intermarriage, and all close intercourse 
with the Irish, to be high treason; all which 
were ratified in the great convention of Kil- 
kenny. 
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A period seemed to arrive, not long after, when 
the distresses af the nation were likely to be ter- 
minated : this was the visit of Richard II. to 
Ireland. In the month of October, 1.394, king 
Richard landed at Waterford, accompanied by 
a train of nobles, and at the head of an army of 
4000 men at arms and 30,000 archers. The 
magnitude of this force rendered all attempts at 
opposition vain, and accordingly the insurgents 
of Tliomond and Ulster made ready submission, 
in which they were imitated by no less a number 
than seventy-five Irisli lords. The king received 
them kindly, treated all with condescension and 
hospitality, and studied to reconcile them to 
English customs. After a residence of nine 
months, amongst his Irish subjects, lie embarked 
for England, leaving Mortimer, earl of Marche, 
his vicegerent. The government of Mortimer 
proved unhappy, and, in attempting to suppress 
the Byrnes of Wicklow, he was unfortunately 
surprised, <lefeated, and slain. To revenge the 
death of this brave, but incautious, nobleman, 
Richard resolved to make a si'cond voyage to 
Ireland, and, embarking at Bristol, arrived at 
Waterford on the 13th of May 1393. After a 
delay of some weeks he led his forces against 
Mac-Murchard and a body of Irish insurgents, 
but was not allowed the opjiortnnity of coming 
to a liattle, the Irish retreating continually to 
their woods, where they enjoycMi shelter from the 
enemy’s darts, and were able to harass and annoy 
the king’s troops. It was upon this expedition 
that tlie younu lord Henry of Lancaster gave tlu^ 
first proofs of that distinguished valor which 
marked his after years. While Richard conti- 
nued a treaty with the Irish chieftain he was not 
aware that his own crown was tottering to its 
fall ; but at length those tidings of his deposition 
in England arrived which obliged him to return 
iriimedintely, and leave Ireland once more to 
confusion and insurrection. 

The vicegerency of the duke of jjancastcr 
brought some tranquillity to the kingdom, al- 
though in ,his time was established the ‘ Black 
rent,’ which Borderer.s were necessitated to pay 
to the Irish chieftains, to purchase their protec- 
tion. The earl of Ormond was appointed to 
succeed to the lieutenancy, and found nine coun- 
ties of Ireland comjilctoly subdued by the Irish 
chieftains, little more remaining to be governed 
by him than Dublin and its vicinity. 

Hitherto the Kiklares and Desmonds attracted 
little notice, while the earl of Ormond w'as the 
only Irish nobleman in whom the crown a])- 
peared to repose confidence. The consequences 
of this preference were jealousy and animosity, 
which scarcely subsided but with the extinction 
of one of those noble houses. Desmond be- 
coming insolent, Ormond led the king’s forces 
against him, but was compelled to make condi- 
tions with him, as an independent monarch; 
for which he was soon after removed from his 
authority. In the tumultuous state of things, 
^hich now resulted from the disputes of the 
bouses of York and Lancaster, Kildare, having 
espoused the cause of the former, was appointed 
lord chief justice : while the noble carl of Or- 
titond was brought to the scaffold by the same 
party. The animosities of these great families 
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increased to their greatest height. Attempts 
were made, in a parliament assembled in Dub- 
lin, to attaint the earls of Desmond and Kildare 
of treason ; and an act was passed ordering 
the tallage, called Black-rent, to be henceforth 
paid to the king’s deputy for the support of the 
army, thereby reflecting upon the treaties lately 
made by Desmond. The parliament was then 
removed to Drogheda, wliere the enemies of the 
Geraldines felt more secure in urging their false 
accusations. 

Dosinond, in the confidence of a guiltless con- 
science, repaired thither to justify his conduct, 
when, to the astonishment of all, he was in- 
stantly brought to the scafi’old and beheaded. 
Kildare meanwhile escaped to b'ngland, where 
he represented the cruelty and injustice of the 
sentence executed upon earl Desmond ; and 
such was the effect of his appeal, that Tiptoft, 
who was recalled, sufiered the like punishment 
as he had inflicted upon Desmond, while Kil- 
dare was made de])uty in his stead, a rank 
which his family continued to retain for a length 
of time, ainio.st in opposition to tlie authority of 
the crown. The improvidence of Henry, in 
intrusting the government of Ireland to such 
zealous adherents of the house of York, became 
now but too apparent, for, upon the breaking 
out of Simnel’s insurrection, the impostor found 
a large body of supporters in Dulilin, whither 
he instantly repaired, and was crowned in 
Christ Church, in that city, by the style and title 
of Edward VI. 

Tlie lords Thomas aiid Maurice lotzgerald, 
with Eluiiket and other Irishmen of rank, ac- 
companied the iiiq’)Ostor to England, and all 
fell in the battle of Stoke, bravely fighting by 
liis side. Kildare, who still governed Ireland 
more like an independent prince than a vicegerent, 
sent an acknowledgement of his error, with a 
confession of allegiance to the king: notwith- 
standing which Henry deemed it prudent to 
send Ills ambassador to witness Kildare’s con- 
duct and obtain some pledge for his future loy- 
alty. For this purpose Sir Richard Edgecumhe 
was despatclied, with a troop of 600 men ; but, 
arriving at Kinsale, he appeared apprehensive 
of landing, and received the homage of Barry 
on board his ship. Sailing thence, by Water- 
ford, to Dublin, he landed and was presented 
with the submission of the citizens, and, after a 
tedious negociation with Kildare, received that 
proud nobleman’s homage and fealty, which 
w’ere performed publicly. This ceremony was 
considered a sufficient guarantee for his future 
allegiance, whereupon he was absolved from the 
sentence of excommunication, and presented 
with a chain of gold, from the king, in token of 
perfect reconciliation. In 1494 the violent feuds 
of the Butlers and Geraldines, obliged tlie king 
to withdraw his delegated power from their 
hands, and commit the deputyship of Ireland to 
Edward Poynings. This wise governor sum- 
moned a parliament at Droglieda, where many 
valuable acts were passed, tending to diminish 
the power of the great Irish nobles. J he most 
famous in its consequences, and one which still 
bears the enactor’s name, is that which declares 
"that no bill shall be introduced in Ireland until 
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■it has previously rcceivctl the sanction of the 
English council,’ by which the Hnglish authority 
was ever after fully established in that country. 
Eoynings returned to haiglaiul, and had the 
honor of the order of the Garter conferred iijion 
him in token of his services. 

The Geraldines being now once more restored 
to favor, ruled Ireland with haughtiness and 
rigor, the adherents of their rivals the Ormonds 
being treated with all possible severity. At 
length the Ormonds obtained the attentive ear 
of Cardinal Wolsey, and, improving this o])pur- 
tunity, turned it to tlie ultimate ruin of their 
rivals. 1‘Acry art of the Cieraldincs was hence- 
forward viewed with suspicion, the earl was 
called over to Condon to answer charges of an 
unknown informer, but was allowed to return. 
A second time he was summoned, but with less 
good fortune, for he was detained and thrown 
into confinement. The intGiCOursc i)etvvcen the 
two countries was of an irregular and tedious 
nature, which left the Irish in a state of distract- 
ing suspense as to the fate of their late master; 
a suspense which the rashness of his son and 
deputy, lord Thomas, did not permit him to 
endure, and, without waiting to learn his noble 
father’s fate, he broke out into open rebellion 
and bid detiance to the crown, d'his young 
noljleman, hut twenty-two years of age, was 
spirited, generous, and humane: he possessed 
the ardent love of his followers and kinsmen, 
and gave very early promise of future greatness. 
Ileing now a declared enemy ho collected his 
forces and laid siege to Dublin, hut was opposed 
by the citizens. He continued to wage a desul- 
tory war for some short time, when, being betrayed 
by some of his followers and deserted by others, 
he found him.scif compclhid to make conditions 
with lord Grey, winch were, ^ that upon the final 
dismissal of Ids troops, he should he received 
into the king’s pardon.’ 

Lord Thomas, assured of pardon, readily con- 
sented to repair to l.ondon and throw lujns(‘lf 
at Henry’s feet. Ihit the violence of this unfeel- 
ing monarch’s temper overcame his regard for 
his honor; and lord Th.oinas, and his five uncles, 
who were seized at a hanr^uet in Diddin, were 
ignoininiously put to death. The ludiappy youth 
liad the mortification to learn, before his death, 
that he had been driven into all his wild oppo- 
sition by false rumors, for that his father was 
still alive, and sinking into the grave from sor- 
row for his son’s fortunes and fate. The relentless 
Henry, though he well knew that two of the 
Geraldines, whom he had executed, were oppo- 
nents of the late rebellion, still continued to 
persecute the race, and sought to exterminate 
the name. A youth of twelve years of age, the 
brother of lord Thomas, was now souglit out, 
as an enemy to the crown that could not be 
permitted to survive. The widow of Mac 
Arthy, and aunt of the young lord, at first un- 
dertook the guardianship of his person, hut, 
finding Henry thirsting for his blood, she con- 
senfed to a marriage with a powerful chieftain. 
O’Donnel, on the express condition, that he 
should protect her nephew. D’Honnel’s sincerity 
appearing doubtful, the king of France was in- 
duced to protect that youth and innocence, which 


could not plead with the heartless Henry ; and, 
when the Fnglish monureh had the mcanne.ss^ to 
demand the hoy, as a rebel subject, the king of 
Franco favored his escape into I’landers. A 
similar demand w^as now made to the emperor; 
hut with no better success. Finally he was 
permitted to seek the piotection of cardinal 
l*ole, who received him as his kinsman, and pi>!- \ 
served him to regain the lionors of the family of 
Kildare. 

During these transactions in Ireland the 
course of events in Fiirope was undergoing a 
total revolution, by the introduction of the re- 
formed religion and the doctrines of Luther. 
The wantonness and severity of Henry’s natural 
temperament involved him more than other 
princes in the great religious change that now 
occurred ; and probably he no where found the 
task of reformation more dillicult than in Ire- 
land. However Browne, who had been pro- 
vincial of the friars of St. Augustine, a man 
also remarkable for the liberality of his religious 
opinions, after his elevation to the archdiocese 
of Dublin, led the way in the new reformation, 
and read the ndormed service iri (’hrist (’hurch 
Dublin Parliament also acknowledged ihe 
king’s supremacy in spiritual matters, and con- 
firmed and annulled his marriages, as often as 
his lust or his cruelty pronijited him to select a 
new queen, or to cut off the unhappy partner of 
his throne and bed. In addition to the violent 
opposition of the clergy, who, secretly encou- 
raged by th(‘ po])e’s legate, resigned their bene- 
fices, Henry found a new and troublesome 
enemy in O’Nial, of the north, who formed 
a confederacy lor the suppression of heresy ; 
hut, by the activity of lord Leonard (irey, the 
confederates were defeated and scattered. Lord 
Grey was soon after recalled, and rewarded, by 
his royal master with a death upon the scaffold. 
’I'he discomliture of O’Nial, followed by ihe 
most eomph te overthrow of the Irish, *tiimler 
O’ilrien, in Munster, threw the king’s enemii’S 
into the gri'atest despair: many monasteries were 
surrendered to the crown, and their constitutions 
re-modellcd: while the chief youths of the king- 
dom were obliged to consent to he educated 
after the English manner. 

A changm w^as now made in the executive, 
which assumed a more dignified character, the 
style of lord of Jrelaiid, with which the English 
inonarchs had hitherto been contented, being re- 
linquished for that of king. During the reign of 
Mary, O’Nial continued to ro.sist the authority of 
the i'aiglish ; while the inhabitants of Seix and 
O’Fally could not patiently resign their claims 
and possessions to the new settlers; and, taking 
up arms, they were either cut off in the field, or 
suffered death by martial law. But the changes 
consequent upon the return of a queen of the 
reformed religion, to the British throne, revived 
all former feuds, both of a civil and religious 
character. Sidney was now entrusted with the 
government of Ireland, and the most sanguine 
liopes were entertained of beneficial" results 
likely to arise from it. O’Nial had now grown 
into the pride of sovereignty, he razed the castles 
on the borders of the Pale, burned the cathedral ^ 
of Armagh, and sent ambassadors in liis own 
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name to Spam and to Rome. lint the discern- 
ment of Sidney ]>rovod too much for the rashness 
of O’Nial, and, when the latter thought himself 
surrounded by faithful allies, he was in the midst 
of nobles, whom he had formerly, perhaps, 
treated with some degree of haughtiness, and 
who now listened to the overtures of the deputy, 
in order to gratify petty jealousies and venge- 
ance. Thus surrounded by enemies O’Nial at 
last resolved to reliiutuish so unequal a contest : 
and, being induced to capitulate, was invited to 
a banquet, where the terms were to he agreed 
upon ; but here a quarrel was purposely raised, 
and O’Nial and his followers treacherously as- 
sassinated. Tho author of this cowardly stra- 
tagem was an English officer named f’iers, wdio 
received 1000 marks as his reward. 

The province of Munster was now in a state 
of great insubordination, nor were the best exer- 
tions of Sydney capable of subduing tho insur- 
gents. To eflect this, Sir John I’errott, an 
austere and vigorous oflicer, and a natural son 
of Henry VlTl., was appoinU'd president of that 
province. Perrott’s conduct did not disappoint 
expectation ; he pursued the Irish with unabated 
fury, nor ceased until he had driven them from 
every haunt, and no alternative remained but 
submission to the rpiren’s increy. The next 
interruption to the re{K)se of the country was 
derived from an invasion of tho Spaniards on the 
south-west coast. They brought with them arms 
and ammunition for 5000 men, and a sum of 
money to he delivered to earl Desmond. I Jleet- 
ing a landing at Sm(?rvvick, they entrenched 
tliemselvcs at Golden Fort, and [iroclaimed tlieir 
determination to hold out to the last in the glo- 
rious cause of the extirpation of heresy, and the 
assertion of their master’s right to the kingdom 
of Ireland. In this position they were attacked 
by lord Grey, and, after an olistinate resistance, 
obliged to surrci.der at discretion. Tlie Irish 
rebcL, found in the fort were executed by mar- 
tial law ; and to Sir Walter Raleigh was com- 
mitted the odious service of putting the iinarine<l 
garrison to tlie sword. 

The unhappy carl of Desmond now sued for 
])ardoi), but in vain ; his co-operation with the 
Spaniards her majesty could not forgive. In 
^this deplorable situation he was hunted from 
one miserable hiding-place to another, disguised 
in a dress resembling that of the meanest of his 
followers, and a price was set upon his head ; 
until, overtaken in a hut by a fe\v soldiers com- 
manded by Kelly of Moriesta, he called to him 
for mercy, saying, * Spare me, for I am the earl 
<^>f Desmond;’ hut Kelly smote off the aged 
nobleman’s head, and sent it to Ormond. It 
"'vas afterwards conveyed to the queen, and im- 
paled up(ni London bridge. Such was the 
melancholy extinction of a family which had 
existed for four centuries, in rude magnificence, 
Hnd had proved too powerful to be governed. 

The’ government of Perrolt, which left a last- 
ing impression upon the peaceable part of the 
Irish, was shortened by the private slander and 
calumnies of his enemies at court. Perrott had 
laid the foundation of a peaceful reign for his 
^nistress in this part of her dominions, and 
gained a favorable juncture for the introduction 
Voi.. XII. 
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of civilising institutions. Many attempts had 
been previously made to establish a eollrge m 
Ireland, but with no success. So far back as 
1311 arclibishop Leek had procured a bull 
from tlie po]>e for the erection of a universitv 
in Dublin, but the project ended witli that pre- 
late’s death. A seeond attempt was made hy 
his successor Ricknor, in the reign of Ldwarii 
II. : and in the reign of Fhlward IV. an act 
actually passed the Irish parliament for the 
foundation of a university in the town of 
Drogheda, wliich also was neglected. For thi* 
reign of Llizabetli it was reserved to estalibsh 
the sources of light, humanity and civilisation, 
in a country darkened by ignorance, and fero- 
cious from persecution. 

Tli(^ reliellion of Tyrone now again burst out, 
and raged like a dcstruetive conflagration tlirough 
a great part of Ireland. Issscx, the queen’s 
favorite, was appointed to oppose him with a 
newly raised force, and with the style and title 
of lord-lieutenant of Ireland ; whereby his 
powers were increased, and authority granted 
him of pardoning offenders, even those guilty of 
treason against the (luecn. Essex’s campaigns 
were not successful, much treasure and many 
lives being exjiended in fruitless attempts to 
reduce Tyrone ; and tiie lord-lieutenant found 
himself at last only in a situation to make terms 
and offer pardon. The cautious and crafty 
chieftain obtained such coiulitions as were dis- 
pleasing to her majesty ; and Essex, fearing the 
secret whispers of his court rivals, returned to 
England to justify his conduct. Lord Mom itjoy, 
Sir George Carew, and others, were now ^ap- 
pointed to different commands in Ireland, and 
ex^^cuted them with better fortniic. Tyrone and 
O’Donnell were reduced to extremities, and 
must have surreiulered to the Fhigiish power, if 
assistance had not appeared from an nnexpccteil 
<piarter. A Sjianisli fleet aiiciiorod in tlie harbour 
of Kinsale, under the command of Don ,hian 
D’Afpiila, and the forces on board, having 
effeeled an undisturbed landing, possessed them- 
selves of tlie towns of Kinsale, Castlehavciq and 
Hallimore, which they strongly entrenched. The 
rebellious chieftains of the north soon joined 
them, and a general engagement followed, in 
which, to tlie ainazemeiil of the Spanish general, 
they were defeated almost instantly, and fic-d 
with precipitation from tlie field of battle. Dis- 
gusted at this contemptible conduct of his Irisli 
allies, Don Juan resolved upon sparing the lives 
of his own countrymen, and accordingly surren- 
dered iqmn honorable conditions. 

Tyrone withdrew to tlie north, and renewed 
hostilities against the Fbiglish ; but being cutoff 
from his own territories, by the skilful manamvres 
of the Emglish general, the miseries and priva- 
tions of his followers determined him to sue for 
pardon and amity. Mount joy, dreading a repe- 
tition of a Spanish war, anil fearing the expense 
and tediousness of a new rebellion, accepted 
Tyrone’s conditions, particularly as, when pend- 
ing the negociations with Tyrone, private accounts 
of the queen’s death were brought to him. He, 
on tliis, instantly despatched Sir W . (lodolphin 
to Tyrone with a safe conduct, and reiH?wed the 
assurances of his pardon. The earl immediately 
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accompanied the envoy to Mellifont, and at 
Dublin publicly renewed liis submission to the 
queen, which he had scarcely made when he 
learned the tidings of her death. Upon the 
receipt of this intelligence he is said to have 
burst into a flood of tears, which he explained to 
be an excess of grief at tlie loss of so merciful 
and tender a mistress, but historians have some- 
times otherwise interpreted his sorrow. 

After an unceasing struggle of 440 years, the ene- 
mies of the English crown were entirely subdued 
in this island, and an opportunity wars presented for 
the introduction of wholesome laws. During the 
short administration of Carew, sheriffs were sent 
into the counties of Tyrconncl and Tyrone, and 
itinerant judges through all the northern counties. 
The old Irish customs of tanistry and gavelkind 
were abolished by judgment in the king’s bench, 
and Irish estates made descendible, according to 
the course of the common law of England. 
While these improvements were in progress, a 
letter, dropped in the privy council chamber, 
intimated that Tyrone and Tyrconnel were 
once more in league with Spain ; and these 
noblemen fled to the continent, abandoning 
their extensive possessions in Ulster to the 
crown. James considered tiie hasty flight of 
these traitors as a fortunate issue, and pro- 
ceeded forthwith to partition their vast domains 
amongst Scotch and English settlers. He also 
conferred large grants of land, and several valua- 
ble church livings, upon the university of Dublin. 
By which measures a number of loyal and indus- 
trious inhabitants were substituted for free-booters 
and ungovernable subjects : many towns were 
built, and some of them incorporated, and ob- 
tained the right of representation in parliament. 

The repo.se and calm, which Ireland would 
otherwise have enjoyed, were disturbed and 
ruffled by the continued applications to the crown, 
of the recusants. Finding their prayers neglect- 
ed, they are said to have had recourse to pecu- 
niary arguments, by which they found themselves 
more likely to be secured. And, indeed, their 
feelings were inflamed and their passions con- 
stantly roused by the Roman pontiff, who be- 
sought them to lose their lives rather than submit 
to the pe.stilent oath of supremacy, which wrested 
the dominion of the church from the Vicar 
God Almighty. The result of their perseverance, 
liGwever, was the enaction of rnany beneficial 
regulations, some relaxation in the laws concern- 
ing recusants, and a general act of pardon. 

The religious feelings of the Irish were now 
put into a state of great fcrrnentiori, by the public 
preaching of a fraternity of Carmelites who ap- 
peared in Dublin, and resisted the interference 
of the law. In this crisis a lord deputy was 
chosen, by king Charles, possessed of great cun- 
ning and activity of mind, and a hauglity and 
commanding demeanour ; this was lord viscount 
Wentworth. lie resolved, in the first moment of 
his authority, upon an extensive plantation of 
Connaught, by the annihilation of the title to 
every estate in the province. He summoned 
and dissolved the parliament at pleasure ; treated 
the remonstrances of the lords with contempt ; 
issued order for the reparation of churches, and 
compelled a restitution of the rights of the 


clergy by the landholders. To him, however, is 
due the praise of uniting the churches of England 
and Ireland, a task of considerable difficulty at 
that precise moment, when the primate Usher 
liad just drawn up distinct, canons for the Irish 
church. The lord deputy ***capcd the danger of ari 
encounter with a man of such learning and piety, 
by ordering that tlicre should be a selection only 
from the English canons adopted in Ireland. 
Shortly after a high commission court was es- 
tablished, after the na^^clel of that in baigland. 

Wentworth’s sevnity to the inhabitants of 
Connaught, who di/ lot acknowledge the king’s 
title, occasioned strong representations to lie 
made against him at court. In addition to this, 
the trial and condemnation of lord Mountinorres, 
by the deputy and a court martial, were warmly 
urgeil by his numerous enemies. But the at 
tachment and confideiiee of his royal mastei 
were, at this time, too entire lobesiiaken. Went- 
worth had soon an opjiorUinity of showing liis 
gratitude to (diaries, wliicli he did not hesitate 
to cmlirace. On the first alarm of the Scottish 
insurrection, he remitted £30,000 from the irisli 
exchequer to the king, and added a nobh; dona- 
tion from his own private fortune. He trans- 
mitted, besides, a body of 500 well disciplined 
men under the command of Willoughby, ai. 
experienced officer, to establish a garrison at 
Carlisle. Uyiori which the king confirmed him 
in his government by the more honorable title of 
lord-licntcnant, advanced him to the dignity of 
an carl, by the title of Strafford, and created him 
a knight of the garter. The state of England, 
as well as the dissensions between the Romish 
and Puritan parties, now rendered the adminis- 
tration of Ireland a service of no small danger. 
Lord deputy Wandesford’s sudden death was 
imputed to tlie vexations of his government, and 
the prosecution of his predecessor Straflbrd : a 
prosecution followed by his attainder and death. 

; An unnatural and bloody insurrection burst 
for^t at this time, the flames of which were 
kindled by one Roger Moore, and kept alive by 
•Maeguire the lord of Enniskillen. The design 
of this conspiracy was the subversion of all the 
late establishments of property, by acts of set- 
tlement or otherwise; the restoration of the 
native Irish to all that they had lost, either by 
the rebellions of their ancestors or by decisions at 
law ; and the complete re-establishment of the 
Romish religion. The inactivity of the lords 
justices has never been satisfactorily explained : 
it appears not merely blamcable but suspicious ; 
for little doubt exists that the nefarious con- 
spiracy could have been smothered in its very 
cradle, had their lordships not wilfully disre- 
garded the information laid before them. At 
first it was confined to Ulster : here Sir Phelim 
O’Neil ordered his followers to massacre all the 
Protestants of those yiarishes where he had been 
previously defeated. Lord Caulfield was basely 
murderf^d in one of O’Neil’s houses, whither he 
had been conveyed as a prisoner. The miserable 
Prote.stants and settlers were driven from town 
to town, like beasts, at the point of the bayonet: 
sometimes tliey were forced into the nearest 
house, which was then set on fire, while the*r 
inhuman persecutors stood around enjoying their 
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tortures and cries. At tlie bridge Portadowii 
190 were precipitated into the stream, while their 
murderers ran to the river side, and there plunged 
ihe-ir bayonets into the unha|)py beings who ap- 
proached the shore struggling for life. Women 
are said to have been driven, in a state of abso- 
lute nudity, along the highway, by those of their 
own sex ; and children were torn untimedy from 
llic womb. All whicli scenes of blood and tor- 
ture, Sir William Temple assures us, were })er- 
forined or encouraged by Irish ecclesiastics. 
After the trial and execution of lord Maeguire 
and his confederates, and notwithstanding tlic 
culpable indifference of lialasc and his coadjutor 
[’arsons, this insurrection was terminated by 
tiic defeat of tlic rebels at Kilrush. The instru- 
ment of this deliverance was the earl of Orinond, 
wiiose signal services, during this disgraceful 
civil pvar, were rewarded by a jewel of .f.'jOO 
value voted to him by tlic parliament, and the 
order of the garter bestowed on liim liy his royal 
master. 

The commotions that followed for some years 
were comparatively trifling. In the north Ro- 
bert Monro, a severe Scottish general, preserved 
tolerable tranquillity, and by crafty negociations 
occupied the attention of the rebel leader, wliile 
]ord Ormond, by his great military and diplo- 
matic abilites, both suppressed violence, and 
treated for a peace with the Roman Catholic 
confederates. The conditions proposed by liini 
appeared to the confederates so satisfactory, tliat 
the blessings of peace were about to be restored, 
when iiinuncini, the pope’s nuncio, pre.sented 
himself and insisted upon a magnificent esta- 
blishment for the Homish clergy : tliis so much 
enibarrassed the proceedings that the treaty was 
instantly broken off. But the attachment of 
Ormond to his unhappy master would not per- 
mit him to abandon the prospect of attaching 
so many faithful adherents to his cause; and 
having renewed his proposals, with some little 
alterations, they were received and approved by 
the confederates. Meanwhile Rinuncini ad- 
dressed himself to Owen O’Nial and his band 
of rovers, and besought him to assist in enforcing 
the command of his holiness to re-establish the 
Romish church throughout the kingdom. Owen 
gladly embraced an occupation that might lead 
to plunder (his only mode of subsistence), and, 
advancing towards a place called Benburb, en- 
gaged the English army commanded by Monro. 
Owen was successful, having killed upwards of 
•1000 of the British, with the loss only of seventy 
on his part. In this battle also fell that gallant 
officer, lord Blayney. Tlie consequences of this 
victory might have been fatal to the English in 
I'lster, had Owen pursued the advantage gained, 
but he was suddenly called into Leinster, by the 
meddling nuncio, to oppose the peace with the 
confederates. 

Ormond found himseif now surrounded liy 
difficulties and dangers : the interference of 
Hinuncini with the confederates, and his threats 
of excommunication against the moderate of his 
party : theinc^^ased violence of O’Nial, from his 
late victory at Benburb, and the; treachery of 
IToston, who had yielded to the conditions of 
peace, contributed so much to harass and dis- 


tract him, tliat he at at last resolved upon resign- 
ing the lieutenancy of Ireland ; and brou-dit 
home with him the regalia. 

Landing at Bristol he proceeded to J.ondon, 
to assist and advise his royal master; but, finding 
his liberty threatened, he withdrew to St. Oer- 
niains. The Irish now addressed the queen 
when conditions of pi'aee w^ro liy the prudent 
counsel of Ormond obtained: and tlie imme- 
diate conse((uence was the return of Ormond to 
Ireland. Here he soon after learned the bloody 
death of his affectionate master, and instantly 
caused the prince of Wales to be jjroclaimed 
king, llis exertions in tlie royal eaiisc from 
this date were less fortunate than well designed ; 
and at last arrived Cromwell, against whose 
power and cruelty Ormond’s means and pro\ i- 
sions were of little effect. Well supplied with 
all the necessaries of war, Cromwell landed in 
Dublin, and advancing to Drogheda besieged 
that towm, where he put all the inhabitants lo 
tlie sword, thirty excepted, who were transported 
to Barbadoes. Wexford and Ross shortly after 
shared the fate of Drogheda; but a strong de- 
tachment commanded by ireton was iinalde to 
make any impre.-ssion upon the fort of Duncan 
non : VVogan, the governor, having repulsed 
thorn from the walls by a brave and vigorous 
sally. Waterford was next the object of Croin- 
w'ell, but here the superior skill of Ormond 
frustrated his plans, and the petty quarrels of 
the corporators, who refused to siq’iply boats to 
ferry the troops across, probably savt'.d him the 
hazard of a final engagement. Cromwell, esca- 
ping from W’aterford, continued both personally 
and by his oflicers, the subjugation of Ireland 
to the parliament of London. In the north, 
every town was in his power, Charleniont and 
Enniskillen excepted ; and Kilkenny was sur- 
rendered into his hands, when Cromwell re- 
signed his command to Ireton and returned to 
England. 

(irmond, meanwhile, surrounded by the most 
distressing difficulties, preserved his attachment 
to the royal family, and used his ablest exertions 
to keep together his small body of troops. In 
his opposition to tlie Englisli parliament he was 
but little supported by the confederates, as lie 
never entirely yielded to the eoiulitions they 
required : and at length, finding the demands of 
the Romish clergy too exorbitant, he entrusted 
his commission to the marcpiis of Clanricarde, 
and, embarking at Galway, after a tempestuous 
voyage arrived in France. 

Clanricarde, anxious to preserve the king’s 
authority, was at the same time unwilling to 
offend the church. The Irish in this difficulty 
addressed themselves to the duke of Lorraiii, 
who for a short time hearkened to their repre- 
sentation, and advanced funds for supplying 
arms; but whatever were his designs he soon 
found they were not likely to Vie promoted by 
any treaty with the Irish, and accordingly with- 
drew his agents. 

Ireton continued to reduce Ireland to the 
authority of parliament ; Limerick tvas soon 
besieged and admitted to a surrender: and 
O’Rrien, the popish bishop of Einly, together 
with Fennel and Geofferv Rrowne, suffered by 
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Ilie hands of the executioner: this severity pro- 
cured the surrender of Galway without mucli 
delay. 

Tlie restoration of Charles II. excited various 
emotions in the ditierent parties of the Irish 
nation. Some were impatient to be restored to 
their ancient possessions ; others to be continued 
in their new acquisitions : some were solicitous 
to be pardoned for their delinquency ; and 
others to be rewarded for their services. To 
allay these disorders, a bill of inflcmnity was 
first prepared by which the Romish ])arty was 
effectually excluded from power : but, this mea- 
sure not proving 'satisfactory, the famous decla- 
ration for the settlement of Ireland was ])ub- 
lishcd. By this declaration adventurers in 
possession of lands or tenements, on 7th of May 
1659, were confirmed in the same : soldiers, to 
whom lands had been allotted for their pay, 
were allowed to retain them, with some excep- 
tions: officers who had served previous to .lune 
1640] were to be paid in houses and lands 
allotted for the ])urpose : Protestants, whose 
estates had been given to adventurers, were to 
have the same restored : and innocent papists, 
though they had taken lands in Connaught, were 
to be restored to their estates. But those whose 
estates lay within corporate towns were to be 
indemnified. Though a meeting of jiarliament 
shortly after confirmed this act of seltl(‘ment, the 
injured Roman Catholics, and the ejected 
adventurers, appealed to the king and the English 
parliament for redress. 

The arrival of the duke of Ormond was now- 
looked to, by all parties, as tin; only thing likely 
to relieve tlic nation from its embarrassment, 
and parliament voted him a sum of £30,000. 
But the wisdom and integrity of Ormond, wlio 
had relinquished his own rights to facilitate a 
general accommodation, were not al)le to allay 
the irritated feelings, or satisfy the numerous 
demands, of the claimants, lie returned to 
I.,ondon, and there framed a bill of explanation, 
by whidi one-third of the king^s grants was n?- 
trenched, and twenty persons added to the list 
of nominees, whom the king was to restore lo 
their estates. The disorders of Ireland liad just 
been brought to a termination, by the last pru- 
dent and moderate act, when they were again 
renewed by a mea.sure originating with the Eng- 
lish commons. In a parliament held at Oxford, 
1665, a bill was brought in for the ‘perpetual 
prohibition of importing cattle from Ireland, 
dead or alive ; ^ and, though it passed the com- 
mons, it met opposition in the lords, and caused 
the prorogation of parliament. The commons 
foolishly supposed that the importation of cattle 
from Ireland was the occasion of the greatly 
diminished rental of English estates at this pe- 
riod, their total value amounting to but £200,000 
annually: whereas the real causes were, the 
expulsion of so many industrious Puritans, who 
fled to Holland : a diminution in the trade of 
the kingdom, arising from the French and Spa- 
nish wars : and the plague which had lessened 
the consumption of provisions. Ormond, being 
removed and restored again, was ultimately and 
indecently dismissed from the lieutenancy, upon 
the accession of James II. His age and infir- 


mities were assigned as the reasons for this, and 
he afleclcd to believe they were the real cause. 
But the speedy disarming of the Protestants 
soon established the fact, that the eagerness of 
the Romish party for ascendancy was the real 
motive. The history of Ireland from this period 
is intimately connected with that of J’aigland. 
Some facts, however, are so entirely Irish, that 
they may with propriety be added. 

The violent conduct of James extended to 
Ireland, perhaps with more calamitous cunsi' 
quences than elsewhere. The zealous Roinisli 
advocate, lord Tyrconnel, continued to aggra- 
vate the mischiefs .Tames was desirous of inflict- 
ing upon Protestants: at his instance tliive judges 
were removed without cause, and an equal 
number of Roman Catholics substituted, some of 
whom were themselves aware of their unfitness 
and declined the honor. The Irish seal-s were 
suddenly taken from ])rimate Boyle, and handed 
to Porter, a submissive retainer about the court. 
The king refused to lill the vacant sec of ( 'asliel, 
appointed his trusty Tyrconnel lord de[)nty, 
and formed his Irisli army almost exclusively 
of papists,. A king’s letter tiow reached Dul)- 
lin, appointing ( Ireen, a Rornati Catholic, to the 
professorship of Irish, an office which did not 
exist in llte university: this was luit the com- 
mencement of the spoliations meditated by 
James iqton that institution. Their plate w:is 
next seized upon and lodged in the king’s stores ; 
and Doyle, a profligate ignorant person, was 
appointe<l to a fellowship by a king’s letter. 
Such was tiie entire transition to a Romish es- 
tablishment in ])rogress in Ireland, wlien the 
prince of Orange effected a landing in Eng- 
land. 

Tyreonnd’s zeal frequordly blindcal his jiidg- 
iTieiit, particularly in the rash act of witlidraw- 
ing the garrison from Derry. Put, as soon as 
ho perceived his error, he ilelached thither the 
earl of Antrim’s regiment, composed entirely of 
Papists, Irish, and liighlaiiders. U])Oti the aj)- 
proaeh of this body of men, the inhabitants, 
urged on by nine spirited youths who seized 
the keys of the city, raised the draw-hridge, and 
locked the ferry-gate. Philip Tirnavady, who 
had cliiefly encouraged diem to this enter- 
prize, was chosen governor, and an account of 
their situation, accompanied by a solicitation for 
protection, was instantly transmitted to tlie prince 
of Orange. -Tyrconnel, finding the citizens re- 
solute in their refusal to admit the Antrim regi- 
ment, sent thither a detachmentof six companies, 
under the command of lord Monntjoy, a Pro- 
testant nobleman, and highly acceptable to the 
inhabitants. Mountjoy was readily admitted 
upon conditions, and assumed the command of 
the city as a friend and associate. 

The state of the prince’s aftfiirs in England left 
him but little time to reflect upon the cruel go- 
vernment of the Irish deputy, and Mountjoy, 
finding his services elsewhere might be more 
beneficial to bis party, withdrew from Derry, 
having entrusted the command to laindy, a man 
who affected great attachment to the Protestant 
cause. A commission being now sent to I.undy. 
he refused to take the oaths in public, which 
raised suspicions of his integrity amongst the 
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ritizeiis; suspicious afterwards too strongly con- 
firmed. Upon the landing of James in Ireland, 
Derry presented the most formidable prospect 
of resistance : thither the l*rotestarits of the 
north had been driven, by the ferocity and rasli- 
ness of Tyrconnel, and there the little assem- 
blage of heroes led on by George Walker, a 
rrotestant clergyman, were prejiared to resist, 
to the last, the partizans of the abdicated king. 
Luiidy alone proved himself, not only deserving 
of the suspicion he was held in, but also a base 
coward, having fled from, the Held and hid him- 
self within the walls of Derry. Nor was this 
the only baseness he was guilty of; for, upon the 
approach of James, he advised the surrender of 
the city, assuring the garrison that it was unten- 
al)le: but the heroic temperament of the towns- 
men was rather kindled into a spirit of resent- 
ment, than overwhelmed by any feelings of 
despair; and in the enthusiasm of the moment 
tlujy rushed to the walls, and ])ointing their 
cannon, fireil upon the advanced' guard of James, 
who was approaching in the eonlident assurance 
('f taking a (pact jiossession of the ptaec. The 
SK.'ge now became formal, the timid were allowed 
to retire, while Uuiidy escaped, from the eon- 
liiienient of liis own house', on shipboard, and 
James sat down before the walls for eleven days. 
But, impatient of disappointment, the king re- 
lumed to I )ublin, leaving I )erry closely invested. 
J'lie inhabitants became at length straightened 
Ibr provisions, and famiiu; and disease made 
ecjiial and continued ravages in tlie garrison. 
Ueaiiwhih', an uafbrtunatc multitude of Protes- 
tants, of all ages and conditions, were goaded on 
by the king's army N) th(' very walls, and there 
Miffered to perish miserably in the presence of 
the besieged. 

The most powimful antipathies of nature were 
overcome by the invincible horror, now con- 
ceived by the besieged, of their relentless enemy. 
The llfsh of horses, <logs, and vermin, purchased 
at extravagant ])rices, were eagerly devoured by 
the wretched citizens, who, nevertheless, conti- 
nued to persevere in a most heroic defence, and 
sometimes made successful sallies on the besieg- 
ing army. In the midst of these calamities, 
death, famine, and disease, two vessels, laden 
'vith provisions and convoyed by a frigate, ad- 
'^aiiced in view both of the garrison and of the 
Uiig’s troops ; the enemy thundered furiously 
'ipon them, from their l)atteries, whicli fire was 
‘^eturnecl with equal s[)irit. The foremost of the 
victuallers struck forcibly against the boom, 
^1‘ich had been stretched across the river, and 
^fnippedit: but, rebounding with violence, ran 
•igi'<nind. The enemy, exulting in loud accla- 
“nitioiis, prepared to board lier, while the garri- 
on the walls remained stupified with despair, 
this critical moment tlie vessel fired her guns, 
was extricated by the shock, and almost in- 
stantly floated. Passing the boom, she was 
lollowcd by the other vessels : and, the town 
being thus relieved, the enemy abandoned the siege. 

lluring the course of this siege James’s troops 
'vere much embarrassed by the operations of the 
‘ainiskillen men^ A brave band of Protestants 
'vlio had confederated, chose one Gustavus 
Painiltoii for the governor, and proclaimed 
^^Jliam and Jilary. T'his small body was en- 
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closed by tlirce great armies under tlie separate 
commands of Macarthy, SarsfieUl, and the duke 
of Berwick. . But, by a peculiarity of fortune 
ignorance of danger procured their deliverance 
for, knowing of but one enemy, they advanced 
and defeated him, which caused the others to 
retire; not, however, without sufiering in their 
retreat from the Kuniskillcner.«?, who at length 
detected their danger, and were become more 
familiar with it. 

James’s disappointments increased his follies 
and extravagancies : he assembled a fiarlianient 
in Dublin, and there passed acts, by which the 
personal estates of all absentees were vested in 
the king: also an act declaring tliat the parlia- 
ment of Pngland cannot hind Ireland : against 
writs and appeals to England : an act for liberty 
of conscience : an abvfiition of the provision 
made for ministers in corporate towns : and an 
act entitling the Romish clergy to all tytlies pay- 
able by those of their own comnuiriion. His 
arbitrary conduct was also strongly marked by 
his assumption of the right of copper coinage, 
and his conversion of old cannon, broken bells, 
and such like materials, into pieces of money 
valued at £.5, the intrinsic valin; not exceeding 
Ad. Ireland was in this defilorable silnatiori 
when Sehomberg arrived near Bangor, in the 
county of Down, and laying siege to Carrickfergus 
speedily reduced that fortress ; but Ix'ing much 
pressed by tlie sickly nature of the cliibate, and 
difiiculty of crossing the country , ho was contented 
with a defensive warfare, until llu' arrival of 
king William, on the lltli of Juno 1(390, near 
Carrickfergus; a measure which brought the cause 
of the abdicated monarch to a speedy issue 
Upon the intelligence of William’s ianding, 
James, contrary to the advice of his council, re- 
solved to take liie elianee of an engagement. 
And mc('ting on tlic hanks of the river Boyne, 
on the last day of June, both armies prepared 
for an engagement, and the followinu day Wil- 
liam crossed tlie river, by tlu; fold of Gldhridge, 
and engaging James totally routed and defeated 
him. See Boyne. William rv^ceived a slight 
wound in tlie shoulder previous to the battle, 
and the brave Schomberg, and Caillemote com- 
mander of the Huguenots, fell in attempting to 
ford the river: the celebrated Walker, the de- 
fender of Derry, whose military ardor had led 
him to follow William, also received a wound of 
which he shortly after died. This battle deter- 
mined finally the conquest for the crown, and 
closed the hopes of the Romish party in Ire- 
land : the pusillanimous James fled to France, 
and left his infatuated followers to the vengeance 
or tlie mercy of the conqueror. Some few fort- 
resses held out for Janies, but the arms of Marl- 
borough soon reduced them : and the distinctions 
of English and Irish, Protestant and I^apist, 
were almost annihilated the abdication of 

the Stuarts, and by the articles agreed upon at 
the surrender of Limerick, upon the 3d of Oc- 
tober 1691. 

PART II. 

STATISTICS OF IRELAND. 

Topography. — Ireland contains about 
20,000,000 of English acres, an<l is on tlie wliole 
of a niounlainous cliaracler: the highest land, 
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iM‘GiUicudJy's leoks, reaclmii; au elevation of 
3410 feel. Tlie soil, vvlucii is remarkable for its 
fertility, rests principally upon a substratum of 
limestone, to which circumstance, in all proba- 
bility, its fertility is mainly attributable. This 
valuable species of stone occupies the central 
district of the island, extending from Lough 
Erne, in J'ermanagh, to the county of Cork, and 
from Dublin in the east, to Galway in the west 
coast: supporting and nourishing nearly two- 
thirds of the whole area of the kingdom : even 
the flat l)ogs of the country rest upon limestone. 
In the lower beds of the great central limestone 
district very beautiful black marble occurs, 
which is worked into forms for domestic ))ur- 
poses, and made an article of export. A more 
beautiful species of brown marble, totally un- 
known beyond the limits of the barony in which 
it is raised, occurs in Fermanagh, wIk'ic it is 
worked into chimney pieces and other useful 
articles. ^Statuary marble of excellent (piality 
IS found in the primary rcgion^> of Donegal and 
(ialway, besides some beautiful rose marble. 
Tlie granite regions are, the Donegal or North- 
ern, Connaught or Western, the Down, and the 
Leinster, 

These great primary fields abound in mineral 
riches. Donegal contains gray granite and sie- 
nito, or sienitic granite, exactly resembling the 
Isgyptian ; besides ricli veins of statuary marble, 
and valuable mines of lead, d'he ('ounauglit 
range is licautibed and enriched by inexhaustible 
stores of green serpentine, of the most exquisite 
colors, and capable of being raised in slabs and 
blocks of great magnitude. Two quarries are 
now worked, one called Darcy’s and the other 
Martin’s ipiarry, and supply a brisk exjiort trade, 
d'lic I.einster granite field abounds in mines of 
lead and copper, and alluvial gold in small 
quaulities has been found in the county of ick- 
low, near to the centre of the region. Tiic Down 
district has not unfolded its treasures with 
eijual benefit to sp(^culators, but it has been less 
subjected to trial. In the superficial blocks of 
granite, beryls of a bright green are frequently 
found, winch bring a good price in tlie Ja>ndon 
and Edinburgh markets. The most durable 
granite in Europe, superior even to that of Aber- 
deen, occurs in the primary county of launster. 

Jt was not long since submitted to a test, toge- 
ther with the granite of Dartmoor and Aberdeen, 
the result of which established the high state of 
crystallisation of the felspar in the Killiiiey gra- 
nite ; on whicli tl)e durability of this species of 
rock (fcpcrids. In these districts, besides va- 
luable mines, large beds of felspar, i. e. disin- 
tegrated graniU', equal to that of St. Stephen’s in 
Cornwall, constantly occur; chiefly in Wicklow. 

Til is has been tried and found to be supen^^r 
potters’ clay. 

There are in Ireland eight ])rincipal C(W fields ; 
these are called tiie Antrim, Tyrone, EermanagU, 
('onnaiight (in several counties), Monaghan, 
Leinster, Tipperary, and Munster, The first is 
thought to have l)een worked previous to the 
discovery of coals in F],ngland. Fermanagh coal 
field remains .still totally unexplored. The Con- 
naught coal district has been known to contain a 
lal'iablc bed of coal, and been worked with 
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success for many years. An inexhaustible siij> 
ply of iron stoiie is found near Afigna, conti 
guous to the Connaught coal district, which 
acknowledged to be superior to any used in tlj^ 
British iron works. Owing to the improved 
navigation of the Shannon, aided by the canal 
from Tarmonbury, both coals and iron can be 
conveyed to Dublin with great facility, and at a 
small expense ; but, though the iron would amply 
rejiay the manufacture, lord Lonsdale can always 
afford to undersell tlie coal merchant. The coal 
of the Leinster district has also been long known, 
and profitably worked ; but the coal is of tlic 
non-flaining kind. 

d’lic Munster district, though of later discovery, 
is now conferring employment, and thereby haj)- 
piness and tranquillity, upon the central district 
of the county of (mrk (See article Cork), where 
poUerica and other useful establishments liave 
been foruK'd, and are conducted with a success 
corresponding to llie wisdom with which tliey 
were instituted by Mr. J.cader at Dromagli. But 
the coals here are of llie same character un 
those of the Leinster or Kilkenny region; and, 
generally, the coal fields of Ireland may be di 
vided by an imaginary line drawn from Galway 
to Dublin, the coal fields to the north of which 
contain bituminous coal, vvliile all those to the 
south contain non-flaming or stone coal. The 
flaming coal of 1 rcland, generally, is of a rncdiuni 
quality between the swift burning coal of 8cot' 
land and the caking coal of Whitehaven, and 
equals any in I’miope, for either culinary ei 
manufacturing purposes. 

In the county of Antrim, north-east of Ire- 
land, is found the most exteu.sive range of baMiil 
in Europe. Here is thb famous stratum of co 
lurnnar basalt, called the Giants’ (Jausevvay, 
forty-five feet in thickness, which dips into thr 
sea, and appears again, though less beautifully 
and minutely arlieulated, on the coast of Scot- 
land, amongst the Hebrides. Greenstone oc- 
curs in this county, in masses rudely colum- 
nar, and of ten feet diameter; the perpendicular 
clifls in this part rising to 400 feet, and the 
whole basaltic region dipping towards the land. 
Tire limestone of this district is magnesian or 
lias, which occurs less freitucntly in other parts 
of Ireland, and contains nodules of flint im- 
bedded in rude holders as well as in continuous 
beds. This region is separated from the granitic 
by a vein of red sand stone, dividing the counties 
of Antrim and Derry, being exactly analogous 
to that of Cheshire, in Fbigland. 

The mines of Ireland, though known in tlic 
very remotest ages, were allowed to slumber 
in their deep retirement undisturbed, until the 
late speculative season, so ruinous to other so- 
cieties, called the mining associations into a more 
propitious existence. Tfie companies lately 
formed are, nearly all of them, eminently suc- 
cessful, and shares of the Hibernian Mining 
Company, which the calamitous fate of so many 
Joint Stock Companies had reduced to peif-ct 
worthlessness, are now at a premium in the Lou- 
don market. The localities of Irish mines, ge- 
nerally, are analogous to those in the neighbouring 
island of Great Britain, being placed mostly at 
the junction or rathef separatimi of two dilfeicut 
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jrLological regions ; and, with the exception of 
those contained in the Sliebh JBloorn, and Galtee 
regions, are all found to be at convenient dis- 
tances from the sea coast ; a circumstance of 
paramount importance, not only as regards the 
exportation of ore, but also with respect to the 
importation of fuel. The mining company of 
Ireland have collieries at work in Roscommon; 
at Sliebhardagh in Tipperary, and at Surgabuay 
in Tyrone, at the latter of which there is always 
a good store bank for the supply of the vicinity. 
The same company are working the rich and 
valuable Audlcy copper Mines in Cork county, 
and a second vein of copper in the county of 
Waterford. At T3ally Corns in the county of 
Dublin, the company are now a])plying their 
luachiiiery to rolling lead and making pipes ; leav- 
ing a smelling house at that place, and finding 
fcoine difficulty of disposing of lead in pigs, with 
sufficient despatch. 

[n the royalty of (ilcndalough, in the county 
of Wicklovv, belonging to the archbishop of 
Dublin, arc two veins of rich /cad ore, at one of 
w'hicli, the Hero mine, lead is raised at an ex- 
])Gnse of £l 5s. per ton, and within twelve fa- 
thoms two parallel veins have been this year 
(Uf27) discovered, equally rich, and capable of 
jirofiting so much by the adits now forming, that 
tiiey can be unwatcred at a very trifling and 
light expense ; the j^roduce of this mine affords 
ail average of two tons per fathom. The same 
company have a profitable lead mine at Kildrnn, 
in the county of Donegal, where galena is raised 
in great (quantities, yielding an average produce of 
one ton and a quarter per fathoiti ; large shipments 
from thus mine are annually sent to the l.ondori 
market, where it merits a preference. The slate 
quarries at Killaloc in the county of Tipperary, 
so conveniently situated for water carria<gc by 
the Shannon and by two great canals, are com- 
j3osed of very superior metal, resembling that 
worked in the quarries of Llanberris in North 
Wales. The baneful spirit of combination, which 
made its appearance at these works, rendered 
their suspension necessary for awhile, but they 
are again resumed, and must, if prudently and 
skilfully conducted, be successful. The ship- 
ments of the company in the month of August 
1827 were, 240 Ions of copper ore, 260 tons of 
lead ore, producing seventy-five per cent, of lead 
with 600 pigs of lead, independent of their 
Irish sales. 

The Hiberninn Mining Company are not less 
successful. Their copper mine at Ross Island, on 
die beautiful lakes of Killarney, yields a produce 
r>f 100 tons of ore per month; this mine, for- 
merly worked by the Danes (as is evident from 
dm discovery of the stont* hammers, and other 
rude mining implements belonging to that peo- 
ple, constantly found on the island), was aban- 
doned, from the great difficulty of freeing it from 
Water ; but the application of the steam engine, 
and the very great ingenuity of the superinten- 
dant engineer Mr. Weaver, an experienced 
practical miner, have overcome these obstacles, 
and obtained the singularly abundant produce 
already mentioned. To this company also be- 
^^^ngs the quarry at Valentia Tsland, in the 
oounty of Kerry, which is at full work, the slates 


raised there finding immediate sale in the adja- 
cent country. At Killery harbour is a good slate 
quarry, admirably placed for exportation. There 
is but one mine or antimony^ as yet, worked in 
Ireland, that is, at Tullybuck in the county of 
Monaghan; and at Invcran Castle, in the county 
of Galway, occurs the only vein of ino/ybdenn^ 
hitherto (Ibcovered in this kingdom. At tlu? 
copper mines of Beerhaven are ten great con- 
temporaneous veins of copper, ‘sixty-six feet 
broad, in a matrix of quartz ; and so rapidly is the 
ore raised, in bunches, as it is always found, that 
the mere breaking of it occupies upwards of 500 
hands. The famous silver mines of Tipperary 
still remain neglected : they were clumsily 
wrought in the reign of queen Anne, by lord 
Abercom’s agent, Mr. Hamilton. The w'orking 
would certainly be attended with difficulty, the 
matrix b(iing iron ochre, and the vein very irre- 
gular : th(3 works were never extended farther 
than eighteen fathoms. In Croghan Kinshelagh, 
in the county of Wicklow, alluvial gold was 
found, and stream works erected on the Ballin- 
vally rivulet, vvlicn 2(36(5 ounces of pure gold 
w'cre gathered, worth about .£’10,000: but, after a 
scientific test and careful analysis of the contents 
of the mountain mass, the Wicklow gold mines 
were abandoned by government, in whose hands 
they had been for two years. The mines of Ire- 
land appeared to deserve this notice liere, be- 
cause hitherto no geological chart, 'or miiiera- 
logical essay upon the construction and internal 
contents of that country, has been publish(id. 

The waste lands of Ireland attracted the atten- 
tion of the Irish parliament. in 1715, when an- act 
was passed to render the rivers of this kingdom 
navigable, thirty-two of which had been surveyed 
with a view to that object. In 1726 a bill 
enabled the bishops to lease, bogs for sixty years; 
and in 1732 was passed the barren land act, em- 
powering the court of chancery to issue cc^m- 
missions for ascertaining the interests of persons 
claiming portions of these lands, and lor obliging 
them to contribute to the drainage thcreol, in 
proportion to such their interest, with this stipu- 
lation, that no greater sum than £l0 should be le- 
vied in one year upon any^proprietor. In 1742 
the Dublin society apj^lied part of their funds to 
further the reclamation of bogs, and continued 
their usofnl exertions for thirty-three years ; and 
in 1743 pecuniary and honorary rewards were 
awarded for the reclamation of 760 acres of bog 
in (Queen’s county Westmeath, Tipperary, and 
Limerick, and much land was brought under 
tillage, at the same time, for wliich no premium 
was sought. The extent of bog in Ireland is cal- 
culated at nearly 3,000,000 of Ihiglish acres, one 
half the fiat red bog, convertible to the general 
purposes of agriculture, the remainder moun- 
tain land, covered by a thin peat, convertible to 
pasture, or applicable to the growth of timber. 
These returns were made by commissioners ap- 
pointed, in the year 1800, to enquire into the 
nature and extent of the bogs in Ireland ; but 
their report does not embrace all the bog an 
waste land in the kingdom. Nnmeroiis advan- 
tages would result to the public, from the recla- 
mation of the Irish bogs, such as an improve- 
ment of climate, increase of public wealth, 
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employment for a dense and .starvin;^ population. From the same cau.se, viz. river obstructions, 
besides obvious and considerable individual be- the lakes in Ireland are ri.siiig above tlieir ancient 
nefit to tlie proprietors. In addition to the bog levels, and inundating the adjacent country. 
returned in 1812 as luijirofitabJo, there are about the vicinity of Lougli Neagh 10,000 acres of 
300,000 acres covered by the expansions of lakes land are Hooded for nine months in each year, 
and nver.s, arising from obstriiction.s botli natural exclusive of which 60,000 are under bog and waste, 
and arliticial, which are daily accumulating : if Lough j\Iask now stands fifty feet above the level 
these bogs and flooded lands were rendered of Galway town, and the inhabitants are ordy pro- 
available to agriculture, by reclamation, Ireland tected against its annual tlireats of inundation, 
v.'ould yield about £10,000,000 worth per annum by a great dyke or embankment. The obstruc- 
of additional agricultural produce to l)e disposed tions in this case are, it is true, partly artificial 
of, being nearly the amount yearly expcnde<l by arising from mill-dams; but thus, not only are 
Liigland (exclusive of what she now pays to Ire- the inhabitants of a large town held in continual 
land), ti [1011 agricultural importations from foreign peril, but 100,000 acres of rich land are totally 
countries. Ibmce it follows, that a market is sacrificed, and an inland navigation of 200 miles 
already provided for this greatly increased pro- completely destroyed. On the banks of the 
duct, without in the least deteriorating the present river Boyne there are 4000 acres of land under 
value of arable laud. water for six months in each year; and in the 

The Irish red bog consists of a porous, spongy, Barrow district tliere are 7500; while the river 
luidulating moss, generated by the capillary at- Blackwater in the soutii, which is now only na- 
traction of aquatic plants, resting on retentive vigahlc to (.’apoqiiiu, lord Orrery mentions (o 
argillaceous strata called lacklea; im[)ervious to have been navigable as far as Mallow, forty miles, 
water and favorable to the growth of aquatic in his younger days. T'mough has now been 
plants. The general plan recommeiKled for the said to jirove the h.ct, tliat bogs have originated 
reclamation of llie Irish bogs, and reeoverv of from river obstructions : that the quantity of 
floodeil lands, is to deepen and widen the bog- flooded land which is estimated as equal to one- 
streams, and also to dee[)en, widen, and render tenth of the bog land, is increasing and must 
navigable, the rivers into which those stream.s continue to do .so until channels shall be cut to 
fall; for lowering the beds of the rivers would withdraw the superfluous water; and that, by 
not only drain the great expansions of lakes and lowering the beds of the principal rivers, these 
large rivers, but withdravr the water from the hogs gieat evils would he materially mitigated. This 
also, which hogs have actually been created by then, our first ])osition, being established, the 
tiie obstructions to the discharge of their super- detail of reclamation is but brief in theory, 
fluous waters. Many of the rivers in Ireland Drainage can be effected either by cutting a deep 
now roll in beds twenty feet above their ancient trend) in the bog, or, in preference, by deepen- 
channcls, nor has this change been noticed, be- ing tlie bog stream, 'fhe masses of matter raised, 
cause the peaty soil upon their hanks has risen in cleansing the bottom, will be found in many 
jiari passu. To reclaim the red bog, then, either cases to ho the most valuable manure for tlie rc- 
tiie hog-streain must be deepened, or a w^ater- claination of the bog surface, the central bogs of 
course cut of a depth sufficicrit for the purpose: Ireland flowing over soft calcareous bottoms. But 
but this would he useless if the beds of the to effect this the levels of the adjacent rivers 
rivers were previously re.stored to their former must be lowered, by which depression it is an 
levels. In confirmation of the fact, that the beds acknowledged fact that many of tliem, such as the 
of the rivers have risen, the following well au- Inny, the Brusna, and others, would then he 
thenticated cases may be quoted. The bed of rendered important lines of inland navigation, 
the Liny, in the county of Longford, was ascer- Besides drainage, gravelling is recommended; but 
tained to have risen precisely three feet within this and other directions are of minor import- 
the last forty years. At Moninea, in Iloscom- ance in a view such as the present is intended to 
nion, it was fully ascertained that the bed of the he, being more projierly practical considera- 
bog-stream had risen twenty feet in 120 years, lions. Where bog streams cannot be made arail- 
but that did not attract observation, because the able, deep canals should be cut, which may 
elevation of tlie bog surface was in a like ratio sometimes repay the expense of constructing by 
with that of the river’s bed. The river Banow the sale of the fuel so raised, Tlie town of Pap- 
also exhibits an irreguhirity not less remarkable, pinheim, in Germany, was built by the sale of 
having altered its course, deserted its ancient turf rai.sed in cutting a canal from a noisome 
channel, and wandered to a distnnee of three bog to the river Ems, and now exists by that 
miles from its original bed : and, by another trade. 

aberration, part of this river has migrated from For the accomplishment of so desirable an 
tlie county through which it passed in the fif- end, one which a century ago engaged the at- 
teentli century. The bottoms of many rivers have toniion of parliament, great means it is true will 
been proved, by boring, to lie .superinduced over be required. The legislation have done much 
earlier beds of a totally difiei ciiL formation. A already to foward that end, by the survey of the 
very singular and ccpuilly satisfactory case is bogs pcesenied to the public in 181 2 ; what re- 
that of tiie river LitlVy in the city '>f Dublin. In mains for them now to accomplish is the public 
181(3, in sinking fora foundation for Whitworth mejisure already alluded to, viz. of rendering the 
Bridge, coins, boats, and various articles, sup- great rivers of Ireland navigable, by deepening 
posed to belong to the early part of the fifteenth and widening their channels, thereby enabling 
century, were discovered at a depth of ten feet private speculation and joint companies to carry 
below the present bed of the river. their hog streams to a sufficient dejith for tlie dis- 
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charge of all superfluous wutcr. Ilowfarthe 
Board of Inland Navigation, with considerable 
powers and funds at their control, might fa- 
cilitate the object, it is not so easy to conclude : 
but surely when there is a fair prospect of con- 
certing 2,000,000 of unemployed, and therefore 
dissatisfied persons, into industrious subjects — of 
retaining in England, or, what is preferable, trans- 
ferring to Ireland, £9,000,000 sterling, now ex- 
pended among strangers in foreign climates, upon 
corn, hemp, flax, rape, rye, and wool, all necessary 
for the manufacture and consumption of England, 
and when produce to this amount in value, 
could he raised upon the hog and waste lands of 
Ireland; when such conseiiiiences appear likely 
to result, llie legislature should at least stand the 
hazard of the die, 

IliVEiis. — There are but few rivers in Ireland 
navigable to any extent : tlie principal is the 
Shannon, which nearly divides C'onnanglit from 
the rest of Ireland. This noble body of water 
takes its rise from a spring at the foot of Culhagh 
IMonutain in tlie county of Cavan, 275 fta-t 
above sea level. Erom this well, which is 
twenty feet in diameter and of great depth, a 
considerable volume of water descends, by a fall 
of 115 feet, to Lough Allen in the county of 
i.eitrim, \vhcn(?e, in a distance of 250 miles, its 
descent is only 160 feet. lii the lengthened 
course of this sluggish river it ('xpands itself 
into several large lakes, the principal of which, 
J^ough Uee and Lough Havy, vary from two to 
six miles in breadth, and, until the introduction 
of tlie steam boatsfor towing, their navigation was 
rather dangerous and extremely tedious. The na- 
vigation of this river is now completed by adju- 
tory cuts in various places, and it is now rendered 
a source of improvement to tlie interior of the 
kingdom, aftbrds a safe and sufficiently expedi- 
tions mode of communication, and engenders a 
Sjiirit of commerce amongst the dense popula- 
tion inhabiting its banks. The Bann, the Boyne, 
the Lee, the Olancy, the Blackwater, Inny, 
Brusna, and others, are only navigable for short 
distances, hut arc capable of improvement by 
the means already suggested. The Suire at 
Waterford is a noble river, and navigable by 
large boats up to (donmel. The Nore pours 
along a great body of water; but its rapidity, and 
sudden swell and subsidence, have hitherto re- 
sisted all attempts at confinement or govern- 
ment. The Liffey, on which Dublin is seated, is 
urily navigable to a di.stance of one mile from its 
embouchure : at high water boats pass up two 
miles farther, but, as it is not connected at that 
point with any other navigation, this capability 
is of no advantage. 

Canals, and Inland Navigation. — Great 
facilities for inland navigation, exist in Ireland. 
I'he chief canals that have been completed are 
fhe Grand and liotjal ('anals, both originating 
m Dublin, the one at the north the other at the 
^outh side of the city, and both terminating in 
tlie river Sliannon ; the one at Tarmonbury in 
f.ongford, the other at Baimgher in ! King's 
County. The length of tlie main trunk of the 
Crand Canal from Dublin to Banaglicr is oighty- 
^(•von Phiglish miles, but it throws out several 
^minches at Lowlown, near the nineteenth lock, a 
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branch of twenty-seven miles extends to Athy, 
yiassing Jlatlumgan, Monasterevan and Vicars^ 
town. There is also a branch of one mile ai 
Edenderry. The summit level of the great trunk 
is 264 feet above sea level, and 160 above the 
Shannon; its width at bottom is twenty-hve feet, 
and at top forty ; its average depth on the sills is 
five feet, and in the canal six. The summit 
level of this canal should be lowered sixteen feet, 
which would save much lockage, and cause a 
subsidence in tlie bog country, from tlie deep 
cutting necessary to accomplish this depression. 
The Royal Canal, from Dublin to Tarmonbury, 
extends eighty-six J'higlish miles and a half, as- 
cending to an elevation of 307 fefit above the 
sea level, and 191 above the Shannon. There 
are likewise several branches issuing from tlie 
main trunk, one from the Broad-stone near 
Dublin, others to Trim, Kell, Castletown, De- 
loin, &c. The average depth of water in the 
B-oyal Canal is six feet, the width at bottom 
being twenty-four, and at the surface forty-four. 
On these great works £2,500,000 of public! and 
private money have been expended, and that 
they have not realised expectation is attributable 
to the inactivity of tlie proprietors of bog land, 
in the various counties thiough whieli this navi- 
gation passes, not less than 300,000 acres of 
waste land lying wholly unproductive, on the 
banks and in the vii!iiiity of these noble canals, 
Ihongli the navigation has been complete above 
half a century. Many minor branches of inland 
navigation, besides tliose mentioned, are either 
completed or in progress. • The Harrow and 
Boi/ne navigation (the latter of wliich would 
multiply its revenue ten fold, if the harbour and 
river of Drogheda were imptoved, see Drog- 
heda), have long been in full operation. Anew 
branch from the Grand (.'anal, between Mouas- 
terevan and Mountmellick will be opened in the 
course of the next year (1P*2R). A useful line is 
also in progress from Shannon Harbour to Balli- 
nasloe ; and a cut of four miles in length, from 
the town of Longford to the Royal Canal, has 
been for some time in contemplation. 

In the northern counties it has been proposed 
to open a communication between the great 
inlets called Lough Foyle and Lough Swilley, 
an object which could be very readily accom- 
plished and at small expense. A second and 
more useful line, forty four miles in length, ha.5 
been contemplated, and the country surveyed and 
reported on by an eminent engineer, viz. from 
Derry or Lough Foyle to Ballycassioly or Lough 
Erne, four miles from the town of Enniskillen in 
the county of Fermanagh; tlie lake being navi- 
galile, this canal would thereby form a water 
ikmimunicatioii from Derry to Beltuchet on the 
south-east, and to Belleek, within four miles of 
Ballyshaunon, on the west. In the same pro- 
vince a bold and valuable design in inland na- 
vigation has also been recommended, and carries 
such .strong characters of utility along with it, 
that it cannot long remain unexecuted ; that is, 
the Junction Canal between I.oiigh Neagh and 
Lough Erne. This line passes thiough a thickly 
peopled and manufacturing district, close to the 
towns of Monaghan, Faledon, Cloves, and Lon- 
ghall. The length of the entire navigation re- 
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quired is forty-six miles and a half, and the 
number of locks necessary amounts to twenty- 
two in the distance, i. e. from Wattle Bridge to 
Portadown. This admirably chosen line is to 
be called the Ulster Canal, and tlic expense of 
its construction is estimated at £147,738 ster- 
ling. I'or the furtherance of tliis object the ex- 
chequer bill loan commissioners have appropriated 
£ 100 , 000 , and many great land holders in Ulster 
have subscribed to the undertaking. There are, 
in the same ])rovince, the Newryand the Lagan 
navigations, both important lines, but both much 
in want of improvement. 

There is one more project, which is of such 
magnitude, and of such obvious utility, con- 
nected more properly with the inland naviga- 
tion of Great Britain, which has lately been 
suggested, and to which it is supposed the legis- 
lature is decidedly favorable ; tliis is the plan of 
uniting Galway Bay with Kingstown asylum in 
Dublin Bay, by a great trunk, which tlie projec- 
tors are anxious to have honored with the title of 
Tile Royal Ship Canal. The advantages of 
this design to England would be an abridgment 
of one-third in the duration of the voyage from 
America and the West Indies, while the tedious 
and perilous voyage of the Channel would be 
avoided. If this great plan be considered in 
conjunction with the similar projects of Imgland, 
of ship canals from Bristol to the Britisli 
Channel, and from Portsmouth to l..ondon, it 
must be acknowledged the noblest succession of 
inland navigation in the world ; a plan which, 
from the introduction of steam navigation, would 
render the intercourse between the old and new 
worlds proportionately as expeditious and just 
as secure as that now established between town 
and town in England. The vein of country be- 
tween Dublin and Galway is peculiarly calcu- 
lated to facilitate this undertaking. The distance 
is 133 miles, ninety of which are already cut 
tlirough by a boat canal from Dublin to Balli- 
nasloe ; forty feet wide at the surface. All the 
central region of Ireland, through which the pro- 
posed canal sliould pass, is nearly a chanq)aign 
country, tlie highest level being oidy 270 feet 
above the sea ; and, by deep cutting, this level 
could be most readily lowered, wliercby nearly 
500,000 acres of bog would be effectually 
drained, and the produce rapidly conveyed to the 
English market. Whatever funds, subscriptions, 
or parliamentary grants may aflbrd, would here- 
turned with mure certainty, exjiedition, and pro- 
fit, than any other improvement, deriving its ro- 
veniie solely from Ireland, could possibly be 
expected to do.. 

Harbours. — Few countries in Europe possess 
either a greater number or more safe and exten- 
sive asylums for shipping than iredand. The 
harbours on its western and southern coasts have 
long been proverbial for depth of water, capacity 
for anchorage, shelter against weather, and fa- 
cility of ingress and egress. The most remark- 
able are upon the coast of Cfumauglit, one of 
which, the Killtries, stretches nine miles inland, 
is but five furlongs broad in the widest, and .sixty 
perches in the narrowest parts, having water to 
float a first rate man of war at all times of tide. 
By a reference to McKenzie’s Chart (the only ge- 


neral one of jthe Irish coast yet in existence) the 
capabilities of the Connaught Harbours, may be 
readily seen ; but by an inspection of Mr. 
Ninno’s beautiful charts, executed for the Fishery 
Board, a still more correct idea may be formed 
of them. M’Kenzie’s charts are in many points 
extremely erroneous; tw'o remarkable instances 
may be here mentioned : first, they represent 
Strangford, on the east of Ireland, as a Bar- 
Harbour, with twelve feet water, while no sucli 
thing exists; on the contrary there is a depth of 
thirty feet across ; secondly, the Burford Bank, 
in Dublin Bay, is totally omitted. If, however, 
the exertions of the Fishery Board be contiiiucKl, 
the naval world will soon be furnished with 
faithful and correct charts of the Irish coast, 
which, as specimens of the excellence to which 
the hydrographic art has been carried, are ex- 
tremely interesting and honorable to the age. 
Bantry Bay is one of the noblest basins in the 
world, capable of containing the shipping of 
Great Britain. Cove^ the harbour of Cork, is 
completely land-lockj'd ; has deep water at all 
times, and safe anchorage; nor is it interrupted 
by any bar or other impediment. Its position 
as a naval station was acknowledged and exj)e- 
rienced during the late French war. 

d'o the swelling tide of tlie Atlantic tlie west 
of Ireland is indebted for her bold and beautiful 
shores, as well as for her deep-water harbours ; 
the west winds, which blow for nine months in 
the year, continually rolling in a .sea which 
washes away the alluvial matter, and deepeiLS the 
rocky basins in its retreat. The heavy sea 011 
this coa.st appCitrs to have hitherto remlerod the 
western harbours less inviting to the mariner 
than the dangerous slialU)ws and exposed liar- 
bours on the coast opposed to Flrigland. Even 
from this objection, though it is not a substantial 
one, the harbour ot Cove is exempt. The eastern 
coast possesses but few safe natural asylums for 
shipping. At Duninore, near Waterford, a ])ier 
is erected, and a packet station established (see 
Dunmore) ; at Courtoun, midway between Dub- 
lin and Waterford, a small harbour has been 
constructed ; and an extensive asylum of 226 
acres has boon enclosed at Kingstown near 
Dublin. Other harbours of less consequent' 
liave been formed along this line of coast, mostly 
under the direction of the Fishery Board, who 
have already given sixty asylums to the boats en- 
gaged ill fishing, some of them capable of float- 
ing vessels of large burden. Tiie north-east 
coast is still a cheerless prospect to the navigator 
of the dangerous and rapid-flowing sea between 
Scotland and Ireland ; nor would the construc- 
tion of useful harbours on this litorale be a work 
of moderate difliculty or expense. 

Fisheries. — Connected with the harbours of 
Ireland are its fisheries. This profitable and de- 
sirable mode of occupation attracted the atten- 
tion, and has been favored by the protection, of 
the legislature, since the year 1819, when the 
Fishery Board held its first meeting in Dublin- 
For the better regulation of their works they di- 
vided the whole coast into fourteen districts, 
and appointed local inspectors. The engineer, 
who was appointed by the lord-lieutenant, ’..ns 
already surveyed tlie greater part of the roast, and 
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his valuable reports and cnarts a;e now before the 
public. 

To this board is due the merit of giving per- 
manent employment to about 100,000 hands, 
whose labors support about 400,000 dependents. 
Besides the erection of piers, formation of har- 
bours, building of breakwaters, See., this Board 
iiave opened new lines of road through the king- 
dom, the primary object of which was to open 
the markets to the fishermen on the sea-side : but 
ill this advantage the population generally have 
also participated. Scliools connected with the 
Board, for the manufacture of nets, building of 
boats, and vvhere navi<gation, upon popular prin- 
ciples, might be taught, would possibly be a great 
auxiliary to the agricultural and liorticultural se- 
inmarios already mentioned. 

BoA.j)-MAKtNc, Hailways, &c. — Besides the 
encouragement of the fisheries as a means of sup- 
port, an article of export for English consump- 
tion, a source of wealth and employment to the 
iin[)overished inhabitants of the coasts, and a 
nursery for the British navy, wlienever their ser- 
vices may be required, tlierc are other and 

pudly important objects claiming pultlic atten- 
tion, as ministering to the amelioration of the 
condition of the Irish peasantry. Bond-making 
has been introduced with mucli advantage: it 
affords present cmploym(!iit, opens districts be- 
fore secluded from the world, admits and occa- 
sions intercourse, and renders the market 
acce.ssil.)le to tlie farmer of the former desolate 
region. The employment of a few able civil (-n- 
giueers, for some years back, has accomplished 
much in this way. In Connaught, where roads 
have been opened through districts thirty miles 
in length, where no wheeled vehicle had ever 
been seen, where no communication by post 
existed, and where it is wonderful the name of 
England continued to be known, this has more 
particidarly occurred, d'owiis and villages have 
suddenly arisen, comim'rce has raised her drooj)- 
ing banners from the harbours of Connemara ; 
and the town of Clifden, since its birth, just four 
short years ago, now earrios on a direct com- 
niercial intercourse with laverpool. Perhaps 
tlu're is no part of Ireland in a more rapidly 
progressive state of im})roveincnt than the pro- 
vince of Connaught, all which is attributable 
to the opening of its recesses by the construction 
of roads. 

The remote parts of Cork and Kerry, unknown 
until the operations of the Bog Commissioners 
introduced tlnur engineers to a knowledge ot 
their importance and value, are now thrown 
open ; new and inijiroved lines of road are con- 
structed from Tralee to Dingle, to Cahirzevoen 
and Valentia, to Kenmare by the lakes of Kil- 
larncy, and from Bantry to Bear Haven and 
Island, which places are the most westerly points 
of land in Ireland, serving as useful land-marks 
to the mariner, but hardly known a", the haunts 
of man. Since the employment of civil engi- 
neers the Irish roads have improved more 
rapidly than those in England; for the great 
abundance of the best materials renders the task 
more easy an(jl less expensive to perform ; then 

skill of the engineer was the only thing re- 
buirefi, to select the most judicious line, and to 
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direct the disposition of tlie materials. The 
introduction of rail-ways into Ireland has been 
but of slow operation : the extent of ler manu- 
factures not demanding their adoption. In 
one line of country, however, a considerable 
commercial intercourse, now conducted by a 
circuitous and difHcult navigation, might be ad- 
vantageously and profitably carried on by tins 
mode of transportation. For this purpose a 
rail-way is proposed to connect Limerick and 
Waterford, two of the most prosperous trading 
towns in Ireland, extensively occupied in the 
provision trade. The length of the principal line 
is seventy-six miles, having an ascent to its sum- 
mit level of 279 feet eight inches; and the esti- 
mated expense is £1(5.5,000. Collateral branches 
arc also intended to Cashel, Killenaule, and 
Thurles. I'unds, to the amount of £4.5,000, 
have already been advanced by government, to 
assist this great provincial undertaking. 

A second rail-way has been suggested, but not 
of equal length, though likely to yield a high 
rale of interest to subscribers; this line is to run 
from Mallow to Cork. In speaking of the present 
state of Ireland, although it may appear that ex- 
isting institutions only should be described, yet 
would it not be unfair to pass by those which, 
now in embryo, will speedily start into life, and 
whose infancy will require some fostering care? 
Such arc the Ulster Canal, The Iloyal Sliip 
Canal, and Waterford Railway; and such also 
is the proposed Valentia Steam-Navigation 
Conqiany. There is in the south-west of Ire- 
land an island, called by a Spanish name Va- 
lentia, so attractive by the commodious harbour 
and safe lying between it and the mainland, for 
‘ Insula efiicit portum,’ in a channel but half a 
mile wide, that Oliver Cromwell erected forts at 
each end of the channel, duly estimating the 
security within ; and, in queen Anne's wars, the 
French privateers, no incompetent judges, se- 
lected this channel as their safe retreat. The 
American and (Colonial Steam Navigation Com- 
pany contemplate establishing a packet station 
here, to communicate, by regular monthly voy- 
ages, with Nova Scotia; the passage could be 
made, with tolerable certainty, in one fortnight, 
and coals could he stored at Valentia, while an 
ample supply exists on the American side. Eo 
tlie furtherance of the objects of this company 
two acts of parliament have already been ob- 
tained. 

The Irish Ciiuiicii.— Church property, iji 
Ireland, appears unequally ami inje.riously dis- 
po.sed : its better arrangement should be made 
the subject of serious consideration. Church 
property .should be, at least, as sacred as any 
other ; therefore it is not rncaiil that the quantity 
.should be infringed upon ; but, if its presetit 
partition be injurious to the interests ol tin 
church, and not beneficial to the condition of 
society, and the improvement of the country 
generally, another disposition should he made. 
As to the collection of tithes, the cause of .so 
many unhappy disturbances, Mr. Coulbourn s 
bill, like the wand of the Irisli Saint, has banished 
the serpent from the land. The tithe proctor is 
now almost unknown ; deed.s of blood have been 
«^uccccded b\ a friendly intercourse between the 
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pastor and liis parish ; and the plough of the hus- 
bandman goes prosperously and peacefully for- 
ward. Of about 2500 parishes, 1000 had 
compounded for their tithes in September 1827, 
and others were in progress of composition (a 
sufficiently convincing proof of the utility of the 
bill); and perhaps the returning appearance of 
tranquillity to the disturbed counties at the same 
period may not be altogether disconnected with 
its operation. When disproportionate arrange- 
ments of church property are mentioned, paro- 
chial glebe or property alone is alluded to. In 
the four dioceses of Fuatn, Killalla, Elphin, and 
Clonfort, that is, in the whole province of Con- 
naught, parochial glebe does not amount to 
2000 acres ; and, in the province of Munster, it 
amounts only to 7000: while, in Ulster, the 
<pjautity of parochial glebe is not less than 
72,000 acres. Now the system at present 
adopted by the heads of the church, and one 
wliich cannot be too highly applauded, is to 
sever the different unions of parishes, upon their 
vacations by death or preferment; but, the (pies- 
tion iiatiirally suggests itself, how are the incum- 
bents of the different members into which the 
Lwiion has been separated to be jirovided for f 
perhaps the following suggestions may lead to a 
satisfactory answer. 

Much of the rectorial tithes is now in the 
hands of laymen, of bishops, and of otlier church 
dignitaries. Many of die laymen contribute 
nothing whatever to the support of the; parochial 
clergy; many more grant a miserable stipend ; 
while the churchmen allow only the sum en- 
forced by the law; although a ease has lately oc- 
cufred in which a learned dignitary, upon his 
elevation to a mitre, voluntarily raised the sala- 
ri(‘s of the curates, vicars, Ike., of those jiarishcs, 
the rectorial tithes of which were in his own 
possession. As to the lay proprietors, it is hut 
reasonable that they be compelled to allow a 
salary, at least equal to that which the clerical 
ruler is obliged bylaw to grant, for the perform- 
auce of the duty of his parish: whereas we find 
in many cas(;s no allowance whatever made to 
the vicar; and one case, laid before the public 
in 18U), and not noticed since, states that the 
lay lord formerly allowed £’4 per annum, out of 
his rectorial tithes, for the performance of his 
parochial duties, but had then withdrawn even 
that sum. In many dioceses a great proportion 
of the episcopal income is derived from tithes ; 
but, in this case, the remedy is suggested, and 
has been applied by the learned and liberal digni- 
tary mentioned above, whose example, no doubt, 
will instruct his brethren. 


Ireland, New, a long narrow island of the 
eastern seas, first visited by Carteret, who dis- 
covered its separation from New Britain by a 
channel, named by him St. George. Sailing 
alorg the south coast, for eighty leagues, he ob- 
served ’t to be in general elevated. Ills Gower 
Harbour is the port Fraslin of Bougainville, 
where the latter navigator discovered the pepper 
])lant. Near Carteret Harbour i.abillardi^sre ob- 
served mountains partly composed of marine 
substances, and one of whose inland summits 


Thus the church establishment appears capable 
of much improvement, at the same time that any 
additional burden for its support can be totally 
avoided by the partial restoration of the rectorial 
tithes to the parochial clergy, which can be 
made without the least private grievance, or in- 
justice. Nor is precedent wanted for such a step ; 
on 28th May, 1824, amongst other matters, par- 
liament resolved that the rectorial tithes tlieii 
vested in the chancellor, archdeacon, and pre- 
centor, of the chapter of Connor (in tlie county 
of Antrim), should, on the decease of the incum- 
bent dignitaries, be rc-annexed and restored to the 
vicarages, or vicarial parishes, to which they for- 
merly belonged. In this way then it is possible, 
that, upon the dissolution of the great church 
unions, and erection of new churches, adequate 
support might be provided for the curates and 
vicars of the subdivisions. 

In fine, then, the natural soil of Ireland is 
abundantly rich, the internal mineral wealth is 
considerable, the population great, and the cli- 
mate healthy. The arable land yields its fair 
proportion to the support of the population, and 
t)f legal institutions : — and the landed proprie- 
tors of the bogs and waste lands are the piinci[)al 
persons, in whose power it lies to give immediate 
and permanent employment to the pea.santry, in 
the reclamation and subsequent cultivation of 
the bogs, whereby, possibly, poor rates may be 
avoided. 

The mines are now beginning to repay the 
subscribers, and give constant occupation to 
thousands. And although the coal mines of 
England have always given her a manufacturing 
advantage, particularly since the introduction of 
steam, yet even in this point Ireland possesses 
an ccpiivalent in the great power of her rivers : 
the daily waste of water power at one fall, on tin' 
river Shannon, being eipial to the sum of tin? 
united powers of all the steam engines in 
lOngland ; i. e. to the power of about 300,000 
liorses : and, the fall of Lough Lrne, at Belleek, 
Ijcing equal to half that quantity. Such exten- 
sive tracts of land, amounting in Hooded, waste, 
and hog lands, to 5,000,000; — such powers as 
those of the Irish rivers, exceeding that of all 
the machinery in Europe, cannot remain much 
longer inactive : — and such a population as-the 
Irish cannot continue without exertion. Cer- 
tainly the employment of the peasantry, at home, 
should be attempted, by the legislature, previ- 
ously to the establishment of any systematic plan 
of emigration ; for, 

* A buhl peasantry, their country’s pride, 

If once destroyed, can never be supplied.’ 


has an elevation of 8000 feet. Here were met 
the enormous bat named vespertilio vamjiyrus, 
and the bread-fruit tree; and on Cocoa-nut 
Island of (Carteret, which forms the harbour, and 
which is' a mass of calcareous rock, were found 
the borringtonia speciosa; the pandanus, a spe- 
cies of areca palm, 140 feet bigb, with a very 
slender stem ; a very large species of solarium ; 
the teak; and several gum-trees. The sago palm 
and bastard nutmeg were also noticed on the 
shores of this harbour. 
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The natives are Papiias, who go entirely 
naked, smearing their faces, and powdering tlieir 
heads with white clay : their ornaments are 
strings of shells and teeth ; their arms bows and 
arrows, spears, clubs, and shields; their huts 
liave only an opening to crawl in on their hands 
and knees. Their canoes, however, are neatly 
formed of a single tree, sometimes ninety feet 
long, and furnished with outriggers. 

liiF.UAND (John), a modern writer on works of 
art, was a native of Shropshire, and originally a 
watch-maker in the metropolis. Here he became 
a print and picture-dealer. He died at or near 
Ibrmingham in 1808. His publications are, 
The Emigrant, a poem, 1 785, 4to, ; Letters ami 
Poems, by John Henaerson, with Anecdotes of 
his Life, 1786, 8vo. ; and llogarth illustrated, 
1791, 8 vols. 8 VO. 

Irfland (Samuel), a silk-manufacturer in 
Spitalfields, bccaraii a speculator in scarce books, 
prints, &,c., and piiblisiied a multitmh; of pic- 
luresipie tours, in England and on tlie Continent, 
einhellished with aquatint engravings; but his 
chief claim to notice arises from his bringing 
forward the publication entitled IMiseidlaiieous 
l’ap(‘rs and Legal Instruments, under the hand 
and seal of William Shakspoare, including the 
Trag’csly of King l.ear, and a small fragment of 
Ilainlet, from the original iMSS. London, 1796, 
folio. Of a wilful share in this experiment on 
tlie credulity of the public he was acquitted, by 
the declaration of the acknowledged forger of 
iliese papers, his son, in an Authentic Account 
of the Shakspeare MSS., which appeared in 
1796, Hvo. ; and in a subseijuent account of 
the fabrication of the MSS., published under the 
title of Confessions, in 1805, 8vo. Samuel Ire- 
land (lied ill 1800. 

IKLN/E.IJS (St.), bishop of Lyons, was born 
ill (Jreece about A. I). 120. He was the disciple 
of Papias and St. i’olycarp, by whom, it is said, 
lie was sent into Caul in 157. He stojiped at 
Joyous, where ho performed tlie oflice of a priest ; 
and in 178 was sent to Rome, where he disputed 
with Vhdcntiniis, and his two disciples Elorinus 
and Blastus. On his return to Lyons he sue- 
eceded Pholinus, bishoji of that city; and suf- 
fered martyrdom in 202, under Severns. Ho 
wrote many works in Creek, of which there re- 
mains only a barbarous J.atin version of his five 
books against heretics, some Creek fragments in 
different authors, and Pope Vietor’.s letter men- 
tioned by Eusebius. The best editions of his 
works are those of Erasmus, in 1526 ; of Grabe, 
in 1702; and of E. Massuet, in 1710. St. Ire- 
nacus’s style is close, clear, and strong, but plain 
and simple. Dodwell wrote six curious disserta- 
tions on the works of St. Ircmeus. 

IiiKN.®:us (St.), a deacon, who, in 275, suf- 
ferred martyrdom in Tuscany, under the reign of 
Aurelian. 

iRFNiKus (St.), bishop of Sirmich, suffered 
martyrdom on the 25th of March 304, during 
tlie persecution of Dioclesian and Maximanus. 

IliESlNE, in botany, a genus of the pentan- 
^Iria'order, and dioecia class of plants ; natural 
order fifty-fourth, iniscellaneie. }Male cal. di- 
phyllous : coR. pentapetalous ; nectaria five, 
female diphyllous : cor. pentapetalous; 


there are two sessile stigmata : caps, with flocky 
seeds. Species one only, a native of the West 
1 ndies. 

IRIDESCJCNT, from Iris, Lat., in minera- 
logy, optics, &LC., exhibiting the colors of the 
rainliow. 

IRliJIUM, in chemistry, from ipi^, the rain- 
bow, a name given by Mr. Tennant, to a metallic 
substance he discovered in tlie dross of platinn, 
on account of the striking variety of prismatic 
colors it exhibits while dis.solving in muriatic 
acid. Mr. Tennant, on closely analysing the 
black powder left after dissolving platina in 
iiitro-muriatic acid, which had been supposed to 
consist chiefly of plumbago, found ii to contain 
two distinct metals, never befoie noticed, which 
he named iridium and osmium. J\) analyse the 
black powder, Mr. Tennant put it into a silver 
crucible, with a large proportion of pure dry soda, 
and fused the mixture for some time. The alka- 
line mass Vicing tlnni dissolved in water, it had 
acquired a deep orange or brownish-yellow color, 
but niueli of the jiovvder remained undissolved. 
This, on being digested in muriatic acid, ailbrdcd 
a dark-l)liie .solution, which afterwards became 
of a dusky olive-green; and finally, liy eontinu- 
ing the heal, of a deep red color. The residuum, 
being treatcnl as before, with alkali and the acid 
alternately, the whole appeared capable of solu- 
tion. Assomesilex continued to be taken up liy 
tlie alkali, till the whole of the metal was dis- 
solved, it seems to have lieeu eluMuically eom- 
Viiued w'ith it. The alkaline solutiuu contains 
oxide of osminin. The acid solution eonlains 
both the metals, but chiefly iridium. J3y slow 
evaporation it afibrds an impeifcctly cryslallised 
mass; whieb, being dried on blotting paper, 
and dissolved in water, gives by evaporation ilis- 
tinct colorless oetolu'dral crystals. The iridium 
may be obtained pure, by exposing these crys- 
tals to heat, which expels the oxygen and iiiuri- 
atie acid. The metal itself is white, and could 
not be iiudted by any beat Mr. 'rennant eoidd 
employ. It does not easily ooinlnne with sul- 
phur, or with arsenic. Lead unites with it 
ea.sily, but is sejvarati'd by ciqa'llation, leaving 
the iridium on the cupel in the form of a coarse 
black powaler. Cop})er forms with it a va ry 
malleable alloy, which, after cupelhition, witli 
the addition of lead, leaves a small pr(>[>ortinn of 
the iridium. Silver forms with it a perfectly 
malleable eompoiiiid, the surface of which is 
merely tarnished by ciipellatioii. Gold remains 
malleable, and little altered in color, though al- 
loyed vvitli a considerable proportion ; nor is it 
.separable either by eupellation or c^uartation. 
If the gold or silver be dissolved, the iridium is 
left as a black powder. The Erench chemists 
observe, that this new metal gives a red color to 
-!io triple salt of platina and sal ammoniac, is 
not altered by muriate of tin, and is precipitated 
of a dark brown by caustic alkali. Vanquelin 
has succeeded in forming sulphuret of indium, 
by heating a mixture of ammonia, muriate of iri- 
dium, and sulphur. It is a black powder con- 
sisting of 100 iridium -f- sulphur; whence, 
supposing it a neutral compound, the prime equi- 
valent iridium would be 6 0. In the year 1805 
Dr. Wollaston discovered a native ore of iridium, 
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composed of that metal and osmium alloyed 
together; it occurs in alluvial soil in South 
America, in the form of small white grains along 
with the ore of platinum. Tt is heavier than 
crude platinum, having a specific gravity of 
19-25, whereas tlie native ore of platinum has a 
specific gravity seldom exceeding that of 17*6. 

nils, n. s. Or. iptf. The rainbow; any ap- 
pearance of light which resembles it; the circle 
round the pupil of the eye; the flenr-de-lis. 

Jris all liues, roses and jessamine. Milton. 

Beside the solary iris, which (iod shewed unto 
Noah, there is another lunary, whose efH(‘ieiit is the 
moon. Brounc. 

Wlieii botli bows appeared more distinct, I mea- 
sured the breadth of the interior iris 2 gr. 1(V ; and 
the breadth of the red, yellow, and gremi in the ex- 
terior iris, was to tlie breadth of the same colours in 
the interior as three to two. A'eicton's Opticks. 

Those who weep not for kings shall weep for the.c, 
And Freedom’s heart, grown lieavy, cease to hoard 
Her many griefs for one ; for she had poured 
Her orisons for tliee, and o'er tliy lu;ad 
Beheld her Iris. Bpron. Childe Harold. 

Iris, in botany, tlie fleur-de-lis, or flag 
flower, &c., a genus of the monogynia order, 
and Iriandria class of plants, natural order sixth, 
ensatiE : cor. divided into six parts; the petals 
alternately reflexed; the stigmata resembling 
petals. Tlicre are fifty-six species, all herbace- 
ous flowering perennials, both of the fibrous, 
tuberous, and bulbous rooted kinds, producing 
thick annual stalks from three or four inches to 
a yard high, terminated by large hexapetalous 
flowers, having three of the petals reflexed quite 
back and three erect ; most of which are very 
ornamental, appearing in May, June, and July. 
All the species are easily propagated by offsets 
from the roots, which should be planted in Sep- 
tember, October, or November, though almost 
any time from September to March will do. They 
may also be raised from seed, which is the best 
method for procuring varieties. It is to be sown 
in autumn, soon after it ripens, in a bed or bor- 
der of common earth, and raked in. The plants 
rise in spring, and are transplanted next autumn. 
The roots of the Florentine white iris, when dry, 
are supposed to have a pectoral virtue. They 
Iiave an agreeable smell, resembling that ot 
violets : and hence are used in perfumes, and in 
flavoring liqueurs. When recent, they have a 
bitter, acrid, and nauseous taste ; and when taken 
prove strongly cathartic ; on which account they 
have been recommended in dropsies, in the dose 
of three or four scruple.s. The juice of the spe- 
cies called bastard acorns, or yellow flag flower, 
is also very acrid, and has been found to pro- 
duce plentiful evacuations from the bowels when 
othej;’ means had failed. For this purpose, it 
may be given in doses of eighty drops every 
hour or two ; but the degree of its acrimony is 
so uncertain, that it can hardly ever come into 
general use. Goats eat the leaves when fresh ; 
but cows, horses, and swine refuse them. Cows 
will cat them when dry. The roots are used in 
the island of Jura for dyeing Mack. The roots 
or bulbs of a species growing at the Cape are 
roasted in the ashes, and used as food by tlie na- 
tives : they are called oenkjes, and have nearly 
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the same taste with potatoes. The Hottentots 
use the word oenkjes in the same sense in which 
Virgil used aristae, i. e. for reckoning of time ; 
always beginning the new year whenever the 
oenkjes push out of the ground, and marking 
their age and other events by the number of times 
in which in a certain period this vegetable has 
made its appearance. The Siberians cure the 
venereal disease by a decoction of the root of 
the Iris Siheriea, which acts by purging and 
vomiting. They keep tlie patient tliree days 
in a stove, and place him in a bed of the leaves 
of the arctiiim lappa, or eommon burdock 
which they freiiuciitly change till the cure is ef- 
fected. 

I ms is also applied to those changeable colors 
whicli sometimes appear in tlie glasses of tele- 
scopes, niieroseopes, &:,e., so called from their 
similitude to a rainbow. The same appella- 
tion is also given to that colored spectnnn, 
which a triangular prismatic glass will ]>rojecl 
on a wall, when placed at a due angle in tlie snti 
beams. 

Iris, in mythology, the daughter of Thaurmis 
and Fdectra, one of tlie Oceanides, the goddess 
of the rainbow, and messenger ' f Juno, whom 
she attended. She was supposed to siipjily tin' 
clouds with water, colors, &-c. 

IIUSII Bible, Our article Bible will be found 
to contain an account of the formation and preser- 
vation of the sacred canon. The efforts of piety 
and benevolence in supplying the sister island df 
Ireland with the Scriptures, in the vernacular 
tongue, we have deemed worthy distinct treatment. 

Some scattered passages of Scripture in the 
Irisli language are found in those celebrated Irish 
records (Leal)har Breac and Leabbar l.eucan) to 
which the learned O’Brien often refers in his 
Irish Dictionary. The style of these fnginenl^ 
is very ancient; but their exact date is unknown. 
In 1577 Nicholas Walsh, chancellor of St. IV 
trick’s Duldin, was created bishop of Ossory. 
Soon after his apjiointment he commenced the 
translation of the New Testament; and procured 
the assistance of Nehemiah Donellan, and John 
Kearney treasurer of St Batrick’.s. They had 
made some progress in the work ; but the com- 
pletion of this noble design was prevented by 
the murder of the bishop in 1585. See Ifarc’-s 
Irish Bishops of Ossori/. 

. Fifteen years after W. Daniel (or O’Donnel), 
fellow of Trinity College, and afterwards arcli- 
bishop of Tnam, with the help of other learned 
men, translated the New Testament and the book 
of common prayer. O’Donnel was particularly 
qualified for this undertaking by his profouiul 
knowledge of the Hebrew, Gref;k, Latin, "and 
lri.sh languages. The work was completed and 
published in 1002, Sir W. Usher (clerk of the 
council) bearing the expense of printing. See 
Valiancy s Collectatiea, vol. iii., and Ware^s Arch- 
bishops of Tuarn. 

It is 'only to be regretted that this oxccllent 
scholar did not extend his labors to the Old Tes- 
tament. lie seems, unfortunately for Ireland, to 
have been the only translator who has hitherto 
attempted to render the Scriptures into thiJ 
vernacular tongue direct from the inspired ori- 
ginals. 
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The nex‘: laborer in this field was Dr. William 
Bedell, appointed bishop of Kilmore in 1629. 
lie undertook the arduous task of translating the 
Old Testament. And, although he understood 
the Irish language very well, yet, as it was not 
hi , 5 native language, he chose for his assistant (by 
the advice of the primate) one King (who had 
Ijcen converted from the lloman Catholic Reli- 
gion some years before), ordained him, and gave 
him a living. King was a good scholar, but did 
not understand Hebrew (Acta Krud. Leipsic, 
1686): and is said to have been the best Irish 
writer of his time ; but bishop Bedell, unwilling 
to entrust [so important a work entirely to the 
care of one man, tasked himself to read a cliap- 
lor of the translation every day, comparing it 
with the English, the Septuagint, the Italian 
translation of Diodati, and the Hebrew. But 
rahther his learning nor liis piety could save 
hi, shop Bedell from the malice of his enemies ; 
lie was persecuted ; King was degraded, fined, 
and imprisoned ; and the translation, which they 
had finished, lay neglected in MS. for many 
years, liia^nct's Life erf Bedell, third edition, 
{). 91—107. 

The celebrated Robert Boyle, son of the earl 
of Cork, first effected the printing of this work. 
He caused a set of Irish types to be cast, and a 
printer to be taught the characters and mode 
of printing in that language. The New Testa- 
iiieiitwas executed at his sole cost: it was pub- 
lisjicd in 1081, and ,500 copies given to the poor. 
He began a subscription for printing the Old 
Testament, by a donation of £50, and used all 
his influence to get it completed, which was ac- 
complished in 168.5; By what means he pro- 
cured the MS. may be seen in his letters. 

For the use of the Scotch, the Old and New 
Testaments were printed in the Roman charac- 
ter, and published in 1690. It appears, by 
comparison, that the editor (R, Kirk) cojiied 
Moyle’s edition closely; not a single alteration 
of importance is to be found. Kirk, however, 
added contents to the chapters, and a short Vo- 
cabulary. 

Such is the history of the existing translations 
of the Irish Scriptures. 

Early in its career the British and Foreign 
Mihle Society was anxious to extend the benefits 
of its labors to this benighted part of the em- 
pire; and opened a correspondence, upon the 
subject of reprinting the Irish New Testament, 
with various intelligent persons in Ireland, from 
many of whom the proposal met with marked 
discouragement; the result, however, was that 
they proceeded to print, in the year 1810, the 
Irish New Testament in the Roman character, 
Irom the edition published under the patronage 
of Mr. Boyle. The Society having procured a 
competent Irish scholar to edit the work, it was 
stereotyped, and six new editions of it have 
been published, amounting in the whole to 
17,000 copies. 

In the year 1816 the same Society printed 
the Irish Bible, from the version of Bishop Be- 
^.oll, which was also in the Roman characR-r, 
consisting of ,5000 copies. 

^nbscc|uently to the publication of the above 
''^orks, as the number of readers was rapidly 


increasing in those parts of Ireland where the 
Irish is currently spoken, the Anglo-llibernian'i 
began to encourage the people to read their na- 
tive language; and unitedly urged upon the JSo- 
ciety the necessity of printing the Scriptures in 
the ancient Irish character; in consequence of 
which the New Testament of the same version 
was stereotyped in that character in the year 
1818, and has gone through six editions, amount- 
ing in the whole to 25,000 copies. 

The British and Foreign Bible Society has 
also in the press an edition of Bedell’s Irisli 
Bible, in the ancient Irish character, consisting 
of 5000 copies, which is nearly completed, and 
which it is expected will be mucli in demand. 
A Committee of revision has been for some lime 
engaged in carefully examining and correcting 
it. 

The Hibernian Bible Society in Dublin are 
also printing a pocket edition of tlie Irish Bible, 
which is stereotyped. In aid of this work the 
British and Foreign Bible Society granted to that 
Society the sum of £‘300. 

IRK', Isl. yrk, work. This 

Irk'somf., tfJ;. ? word is used only im- 

Trk'somem s.s, 71 . .s. 3 personally, it irks me; 
mihi pmne est, it gives me pain; or, I am weary 
of it. Thus the authors of the accidence say, 
taxlet, it irkelh : irksome, tedious; troublesome : 
irksomeness, wearisomeness. 

Come, shall we go and kill us venison ? 

And yet it irks me the poor dappled fools 
Should in their own confines, with forked heads, 
Have their round haunches gored. ^hakspeare. 

It irks his heart he cannot be revenged. Id. 

IRKOirj’SK, a goveniinent of Russia, com- 
prising all the eastern part of Siberia. The em- 
press Catherine gave it the privileges of a state, 
and divided it into four separate oblasti or dis- 
tricts, Irkoutsk Proper, Nertschink, Yakoutsk, 
and Okhotsk. The two first comprehend the 
fertile districts round tlie lake Baikal, and near 
the sources of the Lena. Yakoutsk consists 
chiefly of those vast and frozen plains which 
extend northwards to the Arctic Ocean. Okhotsk 
extends along the eastern shore of Asia, and in- 
cludes Kamschalka, and the Aleutian and Rurile 
islands. Tlie government of Irkoutsk is thus 
bounded on the east by the Pacific Ocean, or 
more properly by its gulf, called the seas of 
Kamschatka, Okhotsk, and Anadyr ; on the 
north by the Frozen Ocean; on tlie west by 
Tobolsk; and on the south by vast eliuins of 
inouii tains, continued from the Altay, under the 
appellations of the Sayanskic, Yabloiioy, and 
Slanavoy mountains, which separate it from the 
vast regions of (’hinese Tartary. It extends 
about twenty-eight degrees from east to west, 
and twenty-five from north to south, and coin- 
prises 126,460 square geographical miles. 3 he 
only large river is the Lena, which traverses it in 
its whole extent from north to south. The Olo- 
nek, the Indigirka, and the Kovyina, are rivers 
which fall into the Icy Sea. 

A considerable proportion of the inhabitants 
are Russians and Cossacs, who are colonists, or 
merchants, or employed in the military and 
civil service. In the southern jiarts are several 
Mongol tribes. Of the natives, the most numer 
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ous ar, tlie Tunguses, who are divided into pas- 
toral, h inting, and fishing tribes. 

The Aleutian and Kurile islands have races 
peculiar to themselves. The expenses of the 
civil government of this territory, amount to 
275,000 mbles, besides 7200»which afe spent in 
maintaining the intercourse with China. There 
is an archbishop of Irkoutsk ; and in the govern- 
ment lOl churches, and ten convents. Inhabitants 
about 400,000. 

Irkoutsk Proper (the circle or district of), 
has the Baikal Sea and the Mongolian Mountains 
on the east and south, the province of Tobolsk on 
the west and north. It is nearly encircled by 
mountains, and the land low and swampy. A 
great part of it, however, is extremely fertile, 
and fit for all tlte purposes of agriculture. It is 
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PRON, n. s., ndj. & v.a.'\ Sax. iren; Pr. 
PrOxN MONGER, n. s. Jhrujn ; 

Pron-wood, u. s. Spun, hkrro. A 

pRON-wouT, n. s. i meUil common to 

Peony, adj, J all parts of the 

world ; considerably the hardest, and. except tin, 
the lightest, and when pure naturally mall abhu 
See below. An instrument made of iron, as a 
flat iron, box iron, smootlnng iron ; in this sense 
it has a ])lural : a chain ; a manacle; as, he was 
put in irons: iron, made of iron; resembling 
iron : figuratively, harsii ; severe ; rigid ; mise- 
rable ; calamitous : as, tlie iron age, for an age 
of hardship and wickedness. Tlicse ideas may 
be found more or less in all the following ex- 
amples. Indissoluble; impenetrable; iron, to 
smooth with an iron, or to shackle with irons : 
ironmonger, one who d(;als in iron articles : 
ironvvood, a kind of wood extremely hard, and 
so ponderous as to sink in water. It grows in 
America. — llohinuDn Crusoe. Irony, made of 

or partaking of iron. 

If he smite liim with an instrument of iron, so that 
he die, he is a munlerer. Xninhers xxxv. 16. 

Cans’t tiiou fill his skin with barbed irons, or his 
head with fishspears ? Joh xli. 7. 

Jlis feet they hurt with fetters : he was laid in irons. 

l^salms. 

This noble ensamplc to his shepe he yof, — • 

That first, he wrought ; and, afterward, he taught, 
Out of the gospel he the wordes caught, 

And this figure he added yet thereto, 

I’hat if guide ruste, what sliiild iren do? 

For if a preest be fijule, on whom we trust. 

No wonoer is a lewed man to rust. 

Cfumcer. Prologne to Canterhurg Tales. 

I will converse with iron witted fools, 

And unrespective boys : none are for me, 

That look into me with considerate eyes* 

Sliakspeare, 

In irm walls they deemed me not secure. hi. 
fhe force they are under is real, and that of their 
late but imaginary : it is not strange if the /roni, 
chains have nmre solidity that the contemplative. 

Hammond's Fnndamenlals. 

O sad virgin, that thy power 
Might bid the soul of Urpht us sing 
h’uch notes as warbled to the string, 

Drew iron tears from JMuto's cheek, 

And made hell •’rant what love did seek. Milton 
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traversed by numerous rivers, tlie Angara, tli« 
Oka, the Irkut, the llun, and others, which fipw 
from the Baikal and the surrounding mountains 
The country is subject tO earthquakes. 

Irkoutsk, a city of Russia, the capital of the 
above government, is situated on the right hank 
of the Angara. Of 1500 houses, it has only two 
of stone, the rest being of wood : the streets are 
unpaveti. It contains two cloisters and tliirty- 
tliree clmrchcs. Here is a seminary, a popular 
school, and since 1762 a school for the Japanese 
language and for navigation : also an hospital 
for the srnall-pox. Irkouts^ possesses great 
commercial importance, from its being the centre 
of the trade between Russia and China. It ap- 
pears half a (’hinose Town. Population 13,000 
Long. 103*^ 30' E., hit. 52'^ 16' 4 C N. 
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I he power of drawing is one of the ideas ol 
a loadstone, and to be so drawn is a part of that of 
kou. 

Bash KIpenor, in an evil hour, 

Drycd an immeiusurablc bowl, and thought 
T’ exhale his surfeit by irriguous sleep, 
Imprudent ; him deaih’s iron sleep opprest. 

Phillips. 

In all my iron years of wars and dangers, 

From blooming youth down to decaying age. 

My fiiinc ne’er knew a stain of dishonour. 

Roue. 

Some springs of Hungary, highly impregiiatiM 
with vitriolic salts, dissolve the body of one metal, 
suppose iron, put into tlie spring ; and deposit, in 
lieu of the iroin/ particles carried ofl', coppery par- 
ticles. H'oodicard on Fossils. 

Some of them are of an iron red, and very briglit. 

hi 

A piece of stone of a dark iron' grey colour, but 
in some parts of a I'erruginous colour. Woodu'ard. 

In 11 piece of iron on;, of a ferroginous colour, are 
several tliin plates, j)laced parallel to each other. 

'' /(/• 

Jove crush the nations with an iron rod. 

And every monarch he the scourge of God. 

Pope, 

Till at death’s toll, whose restless iron tongue 
Calls daily for his millions at a meal, ' 

Starting, 1 woke, and found myself undi)nc. 

Foung’.s A'iglit 2'hou gilts. 

These limbs 

Will yield with age to crushing iron ; but 

There’s that within my heart shall strain yom 
engines. Jh/ron. 

Iron, in chemistry and mineralogy, is the 
most abundant as well as the most useful of the 
metals. It is very generally diffused throughout 
-he globe, being found mixed with all kinds of 
sand, clay, chalk, or stone, in the ashes of vege- 
tables, and the blood of- animals. Its color is 
livid white, approaching to gray, and when 
broken it appears to be composed of small 
facets. It is susceptible of a very fine polish, 
and next to platina of all metals the most dith- 
cult of fusion. In some states it is superior 
both in elasticity and hardness to all other metals, 
and it has the additional advantage of sufferinR 
this hardness to be increased or diminished at 
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pleasure by certain chemical processes. It* 
tenacity is greater than that of any other metal, 
except gold : an iron wire, the tenth part of an 
inch in diameter, has been found capable of 
sustaining more than 500 lbs. without breaking. 
Its ductility is such as to allow it to be drawn 
into wire as fine as hair. But these and other 
properties of this metal vary with the method of 
preparing it, the ore from whicli it is obtained, 
and the degree of purity to winch it is brought. 

In this article, however, it is our intention to 
confine ourselves to the mincralogical and che- 
mical properties of this metal ; under the title Iron 
Mani'I'acturf. giving a description of the usual 
mechanical methods of obtaining it from its 
various ores ; and of the principal uses to wind) 
iron is applied ; while the reacier is referred to 
Stefl for the various branches of that manu- 
facture. 

In this paper we shall first notice the ores of 
iron, following the arrangement of Kirwan, and 
then detail its chemical combinations. Native 
iron, formerly supposed not to exist any where, 
is now known to have been met with in several 
places. It is, however, by no means eoramon, 
but occurs sometimes in iron niiries. Margraff 
found a tibrous kind of it at Kibenstock in 
Saxony, and Dr. Pallas found amass in Siberia, 
weighing I GOO lbs. Mr. Adanson likewise 
informs ns, that native iron is common about 
Senegal ; but some naturalists are of opinion 
that these pieces, which have been taken for 
native iron, arc in reality artificial, and have 
been accidentally buried in the earth. The 
large piece mentioned by Dr. Pallas is of that 
species called red short, wliich is malleable when 
cold, hut brittle when red-hot. A mass of a simi- 
lar nature was found in South America, in the 
district of St. Jago ded b'stcro, in a wi<le extend- 
ed. plain. Some private persons visited this 
mass, and sent a specimen of the metal to Lima 
and Madrid, where it was found to be vt^ry pure 
' soft iron. As it was reported that this mass 
was only the extremity of an immense vein of 
the metal, a commission was givtn to Don 
Michael Rubin de Celis to examine the spot ; 
and the following is an abstract of his account : — 
^The place is called Otuinpa, in lat. 27 ^ 2H' S. and 
the mass was found almost buried in pure clay and 
ashes.' Externally it had the appearance of very 
compact iron; but internally was full of cavi- 
ties ; as if the whole had been formerly in a 
liquid state. I was confirmed in this idea, says 
our author, by observing, on the surface of it, 
tbe impression of human feet and hands of a 
large size, as well as of the feet of large birds 
'vhich are common in this country. Though 
these impressions seem very perfect, yet 1 am 
persuaded, that they arc either a lusiis naturae, 
or that impressions of this kind were previously 
upon the ground, and that the liquiil mass of 
iron falling upon it received them. It resembled 
nothing so much as a mass of dough ; which 
having been stamped with impressions of hands 
and feet, and marked with a finger, had after- 
'^ards been converted into iron. Dn digging 
*‘ound the mass, the under surfiice was found 
covered with a coat of scorite from four to six 
•uches thick, undoubtedly occasioned by the 
Voi.. XII. 
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moisture of the earth, because the upper surface 
was clean. No appearance of generation was 
observed in the earth below or round it to a 
great distance. Its weight might be estimated 
at about 300 quintals. It is likewise an un- 
doubted fact, that in these forests there exists a 
mass of pure iron in the shape of a tree with its 
branches.^ 

In the reign of the emperor Ichaugire, a simi- 
lar mass fell in India: a violent explosion was 
heard at a village in the Punjauh, and at the 
same time a luminous body fell through the aii 
on the earth. The officer of the district imme- 
diately repaired to the spot where it was said the 
body fell, and, having found the place to be hot, 
he caused it to be digged, on which he founcl 
the heat kept increasing till they reached a lump 
of iron violently hot. This was sent to court, 
where the emperor had it weiglied in his pre- 
sence, and ordered it to he forged into a sabre, 
a knife, and a dagger; the workmen reported it 
was not malleable, but .shivered under the ham- 
mer; and that it required to be mixed with one- 
third part of common iron, after wliich tlu? mass 
was found to make excellent blades. A piece 
of native iron, of two pounds weight, has been 
also met with at Kamsdorf, in the territories of 
Neustadt, whii^li is still preserved there, d’hest' 
masses evidently did not originate in the places 
where they were found. The native iron saiil to 
liave been found about Senegal has a cubical 
form ; and out of tins the black inhabitants 
make difierent kinds of vessels for their own use. 
Some masses have been found in a polyliedrnl 
granulated form, and of a bright yellow color; 
but which, on being polished, show tlie proper 
color of the metal. 

The following description and analysis of 
some similar masses is given by Boussingault : — 

‘ On our arrival at Santa Rosa, a village on the 
road from Pamplona to Bogota, says this 
writer, we were told that an iron mine had been 
discovered m its vicinity, and that a specimen 
of tbe mineral was serving as an anvil to a 
blacksmith. On inspection, we were agreea- 
bly surprised to find that this specimen 
possessed all the characters of meteoric iron. 
This mass was found upon the bill of Toca- 
vita, at the distance of a quarter of a Spanish 
league to the east of the village in 1810, by a 
native of the place. We w'ent to examine tlie 
hill, where we still saw the cavity which was 
made at the time the mass was taken out, and 
which, w'hen found, was nearly buried, and only 
visible to the extent of a few inches. The for- 
mation of the hill of Tocavita belongs, like that 
of Santa Rosa, to a secondary sandstone, and is 
observed to a considerable extent. The latitudi* 
of Santa Rosa is 5° 40' N., and the longitude 
75° 40^ W. of Paris ; its height above the level 
of the sea is 2744 metres. The inhahiiants 
joined in getting this mass to the village, where 
it was deposited at the town-house for seven 
years; and seven years after that, till our arrival, 
it was used by the blacksmith. This iron contains 
cavities, but we have found no vitrified truces in 
them ; it is malleable, and can be cut; its struc- 
ture is granular, its lustre of a silver white, aii<1 
the specific gravity 7-3. The weight of this mai% 
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V7RS much exaggerated by our informants ; but, 
judging from its diameter, notwithstanding the 
irregularity of the surface, it will be found that 
its volume is nearly 102 cubic decimetres, and 
consequently its weight must approach 1580 
pounds. 

By analysis this iron gave, in a mass of 7*18 
grains, oxide of iron 9*46, oxide of nickel 0*75, 
residue insoluble in nitric acid 0-02 : 100 parts 
gave iron 9123, nickel 8'21, residue 0-28. 
The residue is insoluble in the nitric acid, and 
is hardly acted upon by the nitro-muriatic acid 
even in a state of ebullition. It seems to be 
composed of nickel and iron, and perhaps may 
contain a little chrome. Another mass weighing 
561 grammes, also found near Santa Rosa in the 
year 1810, is of a porous structure, malleable, 
very hard to file, with the metallic silvery lustre, 
and its grain similar to that of fused steel : 1*98 
grains gave oxide of iron 2 62, oxide of nickel 
016 : 100 parts, iron 91*76, nickel 6*36. The 
nickel may be traced in many other specimens, 
which were found with the preceding about the 
same time, in the vicinity of Santa Rosa ; the 
largest weighed 145 grammes. Rut it is not 
only in the neighbourhood of Santa Rosa that 
iron has been met with in a metallic state : we 
shall therefore still mention two masses, which 
were discovered at some distance from the salt- 
mine of Zipaquiri, at a spot named RasgaRi. 
The one weighs forty-one kiliogrammes, is with- 
o\it traces of cavities, very malleable, of a struc- 
ture composed of very minute planes, yielding 
with difficulty to the file, of a metallic lustre, 
and having its specific gravity zz 7*6. 4 grains 

gave oxide of iron 5*23, oxide of nickel 0*40 : 
100 parts gave iron 90*76, nickel 7*B7. The 
other mass weighs twenty-two kiliogrammes, is 
very porous, almost spheroidal, a very malleable 
iron, of a foliated texture, and its silvery lustre 
gives it the aspect of certain irons, glossed with 
white. It seemed to contain from seven to eight 
per cent, of nickel. Zipaquira, in the limits of 
which these last masses were found, is in lat. 4^ 57' 
N., and long. 76° 33' W. of Paris. Its elevation 
above the level of the sea is 2650 metres. 

The following are M. John’s analyses of me- 
teoric iron : — 



Iron of j 

Pallas. 

Elbogen. 

Humboldt. 

Iron 

Nickel 

Cobalt 

Chromium 

Manganese 

i 

90*0 

7*5 

2*5 

trace. 

0*0 

87*5 

8*75 

1*85 

00 

1*9 

91*5 

6*5 

2*0 

trace. 

0*0 

100*0 

100*0 

100*0 


The subjoined list contains, wo believe, all the 
principal masses of native meteoric iron at pre- 
sent known. 

Sect. I . — Spongy or cellular mmses containing 
nickel.^i. The mass found by Pallas in Siberia, 
to which the Tartars ascribe a meteoric origin. 
Voyages de Pallas, tom. iv. p. 545, Paris 1793. 
2. A fragment found between Eibenstock and 


Johanngeorgenstadt. 3. A fiagment probablj^ 
from Norway, and in the imperial cabinet of 
Vienne. 4. A small mass weighing some pounds, 
and now at Gotha. 5. Two masses in Green- 
land, out of which the knives of the Esquimaux 
were made. 

Sect. II. — Solid masses where the iron exists 
in rJumtboids or octohedronsy composed of strata, 
and containing nickel. — 1 . The only fall of iron 
of this kind is that which. took place at Agrani 
in 1751. 2. A mass of the same kind has been 

found on the right bank of the Senegal. — Corn- 
pagnoii, Forster, Goldberry. 3. At the Cape 
of Good Hope; Stromeyer has lately detected 
cobalt in this mass. — Van Marum and Dankel- 
man ; Brando’s Journal, vol. vi. 162. 4. In 

different parts of Mexico. Sonneschmidt, Hum- 
boldt, and the Gazette de Mexico, tom i. and v. 
5. In the province of Bahia in Brasil. It is 
seven feet long, four feet wide, and two feet 
thick, and its weight about 14,000 lbs. — Mornay 
and Wollaston, Philosophical Transactions, 
1816. 6. In the jurisdiction of San Jago de l 

Estera. — Rubin de Ctelis, in the Philosophical 
Transactions 1788, vol. Ixxviii. p. 37. 7. At 

Elbogen in Bohemia. — Gilbert’s Annal. xlii. and 
xliv. 8. Near Lenarto.iri Hungary. Gilbert’s 
Annal. xlix. 

Native iron is not, however, necessarily me- 
teoric, it has been discovered in mines in Saxony 
and France. A specimen from a mine near 
Kamsdarf, in Saxony, yielded, according to 
Klaproth, 


Iron 

92*5 

I.ead 

6*0 

Copper . 

1*5 


100*0 


Of the ores of iron, properly so called, the 
first species is the common magnetic iron stojie ; 
gemciner magnetischer Eisenstcin of Werner. 
Color dark iron, or bluish-gray, inclining to 
steel gray, sometimes to the cochineal red in its 
fresh fracture, but its surface is generally brown- 
ish-black. Found massive, or disseminated, 
foliaceous, globular, or crystallised in four sided 
prisms, or double qnadraugular pyramids joined 
l3ase to bR‘^e, and thus forming octohedrons ; or 
in .short hcxahedral prisms, terminated with 
three quadrangular faces, &c., or in cubes. Kx- 
temal lustre 2, of the crystallised ; internal 3. 
Of the massive 1 or 1*5 metallic. Transparency 
0. Fracture generally fine grained, uneven, or 
intermediate between that and the fine grained 
conchoidal. Streak black. Harder than apa- 
tite. Brittle. Specific gravity 4*8 to 5*2. 
Highly magnetic, with polarity. Before the 
blowpipe it becomes brown, and does not melt 
with borax; it gives a glass of a dark green 
color. Its constituents, according to Berzelius, 
are peroxide of iron 69, protoxide of iron 31. 
It occurs in beds of great magnitude, in prinu- 
tive rocks at Unst; at St. Just in Cornwall; at 
Arendal in Norway, &c. It affords excellent 
bar iron. 

Most of the Swedish ores are of this family ; 
all are magnetic, and ratlier gain than lose 
weight by calcination. The magnet itself b^' 
longs to this family, and differs from other ores 
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only in being actively, as they are passively 
magnetic ; it commonly betrays some tendency 
10 the oetohedral form. Mr. Uinman observes, 
that all the magnetic ores give red short iron, 
but that this is easily remedied by a second fusion. 

Another variety or family of this species is 
the magnetic iron sand ; magmtischcr eisen- 
sund of Werner. Color deep iron black, which 
passes sometimes to ash-gray. Occurs in an- 
gular or roundish grains; and also in small oc- 
tohedral crystals. Surface rough and feebly 
glimmering. Internal lustre shining, metallic. 
Fracture perfect, conchoidal. Fragments inde- 
terminate, sharp-edged. . Streak grayish-black. 
Semi-hard, lirittle, easily frangible, and heavy. 
Specitic gravity 4*6 to 4-8. Magnetical with 
polarity. Its constituents, according to Klap- 
roth, are oxide of iron 85\5, oxide of titanium 
14, oxide of manganese U-5. It occurs im- 
liedded in basalt, &c., in the river Elbe near 
Schandau in Saxony, imbedded in floetz trappc 
in Bohemia, and is also found in St. Domingo, 
(iiiadaloupe, in Norway, Franc(‘, the Tyrol, 
Greenland, and tlie isle of Skye. 

Second species, specular iron ore: Gemeiner 
ciscn glanzof Werner, fer oligcste of the? French. 
Color light or dark steel gray, or of tarnished 
azure blue, or gold yellow. Massive, disemi- 
nated or crystallised in cubes, either pci feet or 
with their edges truncated or in octohedrons or 
double three-sided pyramids or tabular in Hat 
liexahedral masses, regularly accumulatiM or 
ienticular in thin sharp plates. Primitive form 
a rhomboid in which the angles are 87^^ 9, and 
92° 5 F. Lustre, 3, 4. Splendent metallic. Trans- 
IKirency, 0. Fracture, fine or coarse grained, 
uneven, or minute conchoidal, presenting gra- 
nular, columnar, plain or curved lamellar dis- 
tinct concretions, sometimes inclining to the 
broad striated, very rarely slaty. Hardness from 
9 to 10, between felspar and quartz. Specific 
gravity from 4*939 to 5*218, Brisson, or 4*158, 
Gellert. Its streak is grayish- red, or cherry-red, 
seldom black. Nitrous acid does not affect this 
species. But marine acid, especially when 
heated, attacks it, and acquires a light or deep 
orange-yellow color, according to the proportion 
it has dissolved. The highest specific gravity of 
this ore is very remarkable, and shows its par- 
ticles must be very intimately united. The blow- 
pipe has but little effect on it ; to borax it gives 
an obscure yellow tinge. Its constituents are, 
according to Ilisinger, reddish-brown oxide of 
iron 94*38, pliosphate of lime 2*75, magnesia 
9*16, mineral oil 1*25. It occurs in beds in pri- 
rnitive mountains. It is found at Cnmbcrhead 
in Lanarkshire ; at Norberg in Westmannland, 
in Noi-way, &c. It affords an excellent mallea- 
ble iron. 

Third species. — Brown Hematites, Brauner 
Glasskopf of Werner. — Color, externally, brown 
nr black, or bluish-black, occasionally, of a mid- 
dle color between the yellow and nut-brown ; 
sometimes iridescently variegated yellow and 
red. Internally nut-brown. Found massive, or 
in nodules of various sizes, or globular, tabular, 
Cellular, stalactitic, or crystallised in hollow 
secondary sharp-angled liexahedral pyramids, 
or in pentagonal pyramids. External lustre 2, 
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3. Internal 2 , 1 . Common, but the variegated 
looks metallic. Transparency 0. I'racture, de- 
licately fibrous, straight, curved or diverging, 
often presenting fine or coarse grained curved 
lamellar distinct concretions turned outwards. 
Fragments 3. Hardness from 8 to 10. Brittle. 
Specific gravity 3*789. Gellert. Streak yel- 
lowish or reddish-brown. Its powder is also 
red. Not magnetic till calciner). Before the 
blow-pipe it blackens and give to borax a dirty 
yellow tint with some (Hfervescencc. According 
to the analysis of M. D'Aubuisson its constituent 
parts are, 
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Borgzaliern. 

V ictlcssos. 

Beroxide of iron 

79 

82 

Peroxide of manganese 

2 

‘2 

Silex 

3 

1 

Volatile matter 

15 

14 

Loss 

1 

1 


100 

100 


The specific gravity of the former was 3*8, 
and of the latter 3*9. The specimen from Vic- 
dessos afforded a slight trace of aliimine. This 
species, which is so very abundantly distributed 
in the German states, is of rare oceurenct! either 
in Sweden, linssia, Norway, or Englaii<l. In the 
former it furnishes materials for veiy exteiKsive 
iron-works ; and the wrought-iron produced from 
it is very valualde. 

I'ourth species. — Compact h?mwn irnrh stone. 
Dichter braun eisen stein of Werner. jMinc de ft r 
hepati<ine of the French. Light or deep nut- 
brown, or brownish-black. Found massive, dis- 
seminated, stalactitic, cellular, nodular, or 
crystallised in rhombs, as secondary crystals, 
&c. External lustre casual. Internal lustre 
0, 1. Metallic, or nearly so. Transparency 
0. Fracture sometimes passing into the earthy 
or fine grained uneven, or gross conchoidal, 
when mixed with brown Inematites. Frag- 
ments 2, rarely presents columnar or lamellar 
distinct concretions. Hardness from 6 to 8, 
rarely 9. Brittle. Specific gravity from 3 4771 
to 3*5027. Brisson. Streak reddish, or yellow - 
ish, dark brown. When heated this ore becomes 
magnetic and blackens, to borax it gives an olive- 
green color. The proportion of its ingrediemts, 
as stated by M. D’Aubuisson, in the seventy-fifth 
volume of the Annales de Chimic, is as follows r — 
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I'he specific gravity of llie specimen from \''ic- 
iie‘Ssos was 3’4. 

f ifth species. — Brouni scalj/ iron ore. Braun 
eisen rum of Werner. — Its color is intermediate 
between the tomback or nut-brown, and steel- 
gray. Generally found incumbent on other fos- 
sils, sometimes detached, imperfectly rounded 
or branchy. Lustre from 1 to 2. Metallic. 
Fracture seems fine-foliated or scaly, passing 
Jiito the even. Fragments 1, 2. Hardness 
from 3 to 5. Brittle ; light, so as often to float 
on water. Stains the fingers, or marks strongly, 
feels somewhat unctuous. From its lightness 
some have called it eisen bluthe. Before the 
blow-pipe it blackens, and gives to borax a 
greenish-yellow color. 

Sixtli species. — Hroivn iron ochre. Ockri^cr 
braiin dstn stein of Werner. — Its colors extend 
from the nut-brown to the ochre-yellow, and 
orange. Found massive and disseminated. 
Transparency 0. Lustre 0. Fracture earthy. 
Hardness from 3 to 4. Strongly stains the 
fingers. When slightly heated it reddens. Be- 
fore the blow-pipe it blackens, and gives borax 
a yellowish or olive-green color. 

Seventh species. — Red h{C}?iatit€s rothcr glass 
kopf of Werner. — Color between brov^nish-red 
and dark stell-gray. Massive, imitative, and in 
suppo.sititious double six-sided pyramids from 
calcareous spar. Glistening, semi-metallic. 
Opaque. Streak blood-red. Brittle. Specific 
gravity 4-74. Its constituents, according to 
D’Aubuisson, are 90 oxide of iron, silica 2, lime 
1, water 3. It affords excellent malleable and 
cast iron. Its powder is used for polishing tin, 
silver, and gold vessels; and for coloring iron 
brown. Baron Born assures us, it is often mixed 
with calcareous earth, and then effervesces with 
acids. The baron and Bergman also mention a 
yellow ha?matites, which differs from this only in 
presenting a yellow powder when pulverised. 

Fiighth species. — Compact red iron stonCy Dich~ 
ter rotfi eisen stein of Werner. — Color between 
dark steel-gray and blood -red. Massive, and in 

3 osititious crystals; which are an acute 
le six-sided pyramid from calcareous spar ; 
and a cube from fluor spar and iron pyrites. 
Lustre metallic. Fracture even. Streak pale 
blood red. Easily frangible. Specific gravity 
4*232. When pure it does not affect the mag- 
net*. Its constituents are, oxide of iron 70*5, 
oxygen 29 5. Of this sort is the I.ancashire ore, 
sometimes used at Carron, in Scotland. Exter- 
nally it is invested with a rosy red ochre ; in- 
ternally its color is a purplish-gray. 

Ninth species. — Red ochre, ockriger roth eisen 
stein of Werner. — Its color blood-red, more or 
le.ss dark. It is found sometimes loose, some- 
times indurated. Lustre 0. Eracture earthy, 
sometimes slaty. Hardness from 3 to 4. 
Brittle. Rarely.'). Stains the fingers. Heated, 
it blackens. It does not effervesce with acids, 
unless mixed with mild calx, as it often is in 
England. Specific gravity 2*947. It occurs in 
veins, with the preceding ore. It melts more 
easily than any of the other ores of this metal, 
and affords excellent malleable iron. 

Tenth species. — Red scalp iron ore, Rather 
eisen ram oi Werner. — Color dark steel-gray to 


brownish -red. Friable, and consists of semi 
metallic sliiiiing scaly parts, whicli are some- 
times translucent and soil .strongly. Its consti- 
tuents are, iron 66, oxygen 28*5, silica 4*25, 
alumina 1*25. But Bucholz found it be a pure 
red oxide of iron, mixed with a little quartz 
sand. Harry asserts that it consists of 


Iron ... 66- 

Oxygen . . 28*5 

Silex . . 4*25 

Aliimirie . . 1*25 
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It occurs generally in veins in primitive and 
transition mountains, accompanied with other 
ores of iron, copper, pyrites, quartz, barylic 
spar, &c. Although a rare variety of this 
metal, it is found rather plentifully in the 
neighhonrhood of U1 version, Lancashire, and is 
also met with in Cornwall. It occurs too in 
Norway, the Hartz, Saxony, Silesia, Salzburg, 
Hungary, and South America. 

Eleventh species. — Upland argillaceous iron 
ore. (tcmciner ihonartiger risen stein of Wer- 
ner. — Color, steel, reddish or yellowish-gray, or 
yellowish and dark nut brown, or dark brick-red, 
or dark ochre yellow. The gray becomes 
blacker by exposure to the air. 

On an ore of this kind, the celebrated iron 
foundries of Carron in Scotland are princi- 
pally founded. Its color is partly light, partly 
dark bluish gray : some specimens are also of a 
light, or whitish purple externally, but internally 
dark ochre yellow. It is found in masses, appa- 
rently slaty, and in nodulgs in an adjacent coal 
mine, of which it sometimes forms the roof. 
Lustre OT. Transparency 0. Cross fracture, 
compact, uneven, or imperfectly conchoidal, 
longitudinal, even. Fragments 2. Hardness 
from 5 to 6. Specific gravity of light gray, 
found by Dr. Rotheram, before calcination, 
3*434 ; after calcination, 3*652. Of the dark 
gray, before calcination, 3*205 ; after calcination 
4*190. Of the yellowish, before calcination, 
3*357. Streak of the light gray, dark red. Of 
the yellowish, yellow. It gives out no smell 
when breathed on. It affords about thirty per 
cent, of cast iron. 

Some specimens of the mineral yield as much 
as forty per cent, of oxide of iron, whilst others 
do not afford more than twenty per cent., and 
many even less than that. The following are the 
results of some analyses by Richter and Lampa- 
dius : — 


Oxide of iron 

20*1 

33*9 

39*0 

425 

Oxide of manganese 

1*0 

1*1 


3*0 

Silex 

19*9 

23*9 

5*0 

13*8 

Alumine 

30*2 

13*0 

40*0 

1.3*6 

Magnesia . 



6*0 

27-1 

Carbonic acid 

28*8 

28*1 


Water 



9*0 


Sulphur 



1*0 



100 

100 

100 

1 

100 
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This ore is found very plentifully in different 
parts of England and Scotland ; and is also met 
with in Westphalia, Bohemia, Silesia, the Upper 
Palatinate, Poland, Russia, Siberia, Italy, and 
Norway. 

Twelfth species,— ‘Scalpi for in or columnar iron 
ore. Stanglich thonar tiger eisen stein of Wer- 
ner. Color dark brownish-red, or intermediate 
between that and cherry red, formed of slender 
columns adhering to each other, but easily sepa- 
rable, commonly incurvated with a rough sur- 
face. Lustre 0. Transparency 0. Fracture 
even, or earthy, inclining to the small concho- 
idal. Hardness from 4 to 5. Brittle. Streak 
dark red. Slightly stahiing the fingers, and ad- 
hering strongly to the tongue. Sounding hollow 
when struck. Before the blow-pipe it blackens, 
with borax it effervesces, giving it an olive green 
and blackish tinge. This ore frequently affords 
thirty per cent, of metal. 

Th irtoenth species.— Nodular or kidtieif-form orc^ 
eisen nicre of W erncr. or eagle stone. Color 

externally yellowish-brown; internally lighter ; it 
has often a kernel whose color is mostly ocrc 
yellow. Its form is generally that of a rounded 
nob or kidney, but occasionally tpiadrangular. 
The masses are often the size of a man’s head, 
with a rough snrfacag and are generally found 
imbedded in clay or shale. Fracture towards the 
surface even; in the interior fine earthy. Frag- 
ments sharp-edged. Internal lustre dull : ex- 
ternal glimmering, semi-metallic. Externallayers 
soft; those of the centre very .soft; brittle; 
easily frangible ; adhering to the tongue, meagre 
to the touch, and moderately heavy. Specific 
gravity 2*.574. It doe.s not melt before the blow- 
pipe, when heated alone ; but fuses with borax, 
and communicates to it a dirty yellow color. 

Occurs in the newest floetz rocks, imbedded 
in the argillaceous strata that are incumbent on 
coal. It is found abundantly in Derbyshire, and 
some of the neighbouring counties ; in Scotland, 
Norway, Denmark, Bohemia, Silesia, Transyl- 
vania, France, and Siberia. 

I'^ourteenth species — Pisiform or granular iron 
ore. Bohnerz of Werner. Its color is generally 
brown, or dark yellowish, and blackish brown. 
Occurs ill rounded masses or grains, from the 
size of a pea to that of a nut, with a rough 
surface. External lustre casual. Internal I, 
L5, 0. Transparency 0. Fracture even, earthy, 
or flat conchoidal. Fragments 2. Presents 
concentric lamellar distinct concretions. Hard- 
tiess from .5 to 6. Brittle. Streak yellowish 
brown. Of this sort is the Oolitic ore, found at 
Creusot, near Mount Cenis. It is said to con- 
tain fifty per cent, of calx, twenty argill, and 
thirty of iron. Vauquelin’s analysis gives iron 
30, oxygen 18, aluinine 31, silex 15, water 6. 
This ore is principally found in France and 
Switzerland. 

Fifteenth species. — Meadow or conchoidal bog 
ore. Wieseners of Werner. Color blackish- 
brown. Massive, and tube rose. Glistening. 
Fracture small conchoidal. Streak yellowish- 
gruy. Soft. Specific gravity 2‘6. Its constitu- 

le of iron 66, 
acid 8, water 
It seems to 


ems are, according to Klaproth,! 
■^xide of manganese l*5,phospho 
'3. By Vauquelin’s experimer 


contain also chrome, magnesia, silica, alumina, 
and lime ; zinc and lead are likewise occasion- 
ally present. It is found in the Highlands of 
Scotland, in Saxony, fkc. The latter is most 
easily reduced, and affords the best iron. 

According to D’Anbuisson’s analysis this ore 
contains, 


Peroxide of iron . 

61-0 

Peroxide of manganese . 

7*0 

Silex 

6*0 

Aliimine 

2-0 

Volatile matter 

19-0 

Ifliosphoric acid 

2*5 

I>ime, sulphur, and loss 

2-5 


100 

Sixteenth species. — Suminpor bog ore. Sump- 
ferz of Werner. Color dark nut brown, some- 
times nearly black. Found in amorphous lumps 
or grains, mostly corroded and mixed with 
sand. Taistre 0 where the color is light 1 to 
1*5. Fracture compact, earthy, sometimes 
though rarely conchoidal. Hardness from 3 to 
4. Brittle. Specific gravity 2 ‘04. Streak yel- 
lowi.sh-brown. Often containing thirty-six per 
cent, of metal. 

Seventeenth species. — Iron mica or plumbaginous 
ore. Eisen glimmer of Werner. Its color is bright 
iron gray, sometimes bluish-gray, nearly black. 
Found in amorphous masses, or disseminated, 
or crystallised, generally in thin, minute, hexahe- 
dral lamelhc, and in botryoidal groups. Lustre 
2*3. Metallic. Transparency 0, yet the single 
scales arc somewhat transparent, and transmit a 
reddish light. Fracture foliated, generally curved, 
sometimes plain, presenting thick or thin, coarse 
or fine, broad or narrow, distinct lamellar con- 
CTeliorcs, rarely granular ; sometimes none. Hard- 
ness from 5 to 7. Brittle. Specific gravity 
from 4*50 to 5‘07. Streak bluish gray; some say 
cherry red. Slightly magnetic. Feels somewhat 
greasy : does not stain the fingers. Before 
the blow-pipe it is infusible, and communicates 
to borax a brown and somewhat olive-green 
tinge. 

Eighteenth species. — Blue martial earth. Blau 
eisenarde of Werner, Le fer terrene bleu of the 
French. Its color, after having been exposed to 
the air for some time, is a deep blue, seldom, 
however, smalt blue. In its native situation it 
is often white, sometimes brown and greerg and 
is found in large massy lumps. Lustre 0, mode- 
rately compact, somewhat dusty. Fracture 
earthy. It stains the fingers, and feels dry ; its 
weight is inconsiderable. Readily diffusible in 
water. Generally found in bogs, sometimes in 
secondary stratified mountains, and always some 
feet under the surface, as in Saxony ; sometimes 
in the vicinity of rivers, as that found near Neu- 
illy, by Morand. 

Soluble both in acids and alkalies, but preci- 
table from either, by the other. In water it pr<^ 
serves its color, but blackens in oils. Heated 
on a red hot coal it inflames, and leaves a red 
]>owder, which is in some degree magnetic. Be- 
fore the blow-pipe it instantly becomes reddish 
brown, and melts into a black bead. To borax 
it gives a dark yellow tinge. 
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It occurs iu nests in clay beds, amongst bog 
iron ore, and incrusting turf and peat. It is 
found, under the latter circumstances, in the 
Shetland Islands; it also appears in Iceland, Sax- 
ony, Silesia, Siiabia, Ilavaria, Poland, Siberia, 
Russia, and Sweden. 

Nineteentli species. — Green martial earth. 
Grune eiseturde of Werner. Color light or dark 
canary green, and thence passing into the olive 
green or yellow. Commonly found investing, 
or incumbent. Friable : seldom indurated. 
Jaistre 0. Fracture nearly even. Hardness from 
3 to (3. Strongly marks the fingers. Not re- 
markable heavy. Streak gray. Difficultly solu- 
ble in acids. When stroiegly heated it loses 
its eight, and blackens. With borax it easily 
melts into a yellowish brown opaque glass, with 
black spots. 

No exact analysis has been made of this spe- 
cies ; but it is supposed by Werner to have iron 
and phosphoric acid for its principal ingre- 
dients. 

It is a rare mineral, and has hitherto been 
only found at Braunsdorf and Schneiberg, in 
Saxony, where it occurs in veins : in the former 
place accompanied with quartz and pyrites, 
and in the latter with quartz and native bismuth. 

Twentieth species. — Common pyrites, Gemeiner 
sulphur kiess of \V erner : color bronze yellow 
inclining sometimes to gold-yellow : occurs 
massive and disseminated in minute cubes, octo- 
hedrons, dodecahedrons, and sometimes though 
very rarely icosahedrons arc met with. Ex- 
ternal lustre 4*3. Internal 2. Metallic. Trans- 
parency 0. Fracture uneven: line or coarse 
grained. Hardness 10, brittle. Sjiecific gra- 
vity from 2 9 to 4*0. It is not magnetic, and if 
rubbed yields a sulphureous smell. It decrepi- 
tates, and, when heated red hot, loses its fine 
yellow color and becomes of an iron gray and 
partly of a bright red. At 102, of Wedgevvood’s 
pyrometer, it melts in a covered crucible into a 
bluish-gray slagg, somewhat porous internally. 
Before the blow-pipe it emits a strong sulphu- 
reous smell, burns at first with a blue flame, and 
leaves a browni.sh bead, which tinges borax of a 
smutty green : otherwise, if further heated, it 
reddens. Its occurrence is almost universal, both 
with respect to geographic arrangements, and 
the numeral formations in which it is pre- 
sented. 

Twenty-first species. — Striated pyrites : slrahl 
kiess of Werner. Color when fresh broken 
similar to those of the former variety, but more 
liable to be tarnished, passing into variegations 
rc.sembling those of a peacock’s tail. Found 
reniform, stalactitic, or crystallised in small 
cubes, or pyramids united in a common basis, 
generally grouped together, and implicated in 
each other. External lustre, when undocayed, 
3*4. Metallic. Internal 2. Transparency 0. 
Fracture sometimes coarse and broad, some- 
times fine and striated. Fragments present 
curv^ed lamellar distinct concretions turned in- 
wards. Hardness 10. Brittle. Specific gra- 
vity from 3 44 to 4*1. Brisson. Before the 
blow-pipe it exhibits the same appearances as 
common pyrites, and is constituted of about 
fifiy-four pnrts of sulphur, and forty-six of iron. 
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It is considerably more rare than the preceding 
and is found in veins, particularly those which 
contain lead or silver. 

The chief places of its occurrence are, Corn- 
wall and Derbyshire, in England ; Arendal, in 
Norway ; and in various districts of Suabia, 
Saxony; and Bohemia. 

Twenty-second species. — Capillary pyrites^ 
haarkicss of Werner. Its color generally steel 
gray, or intermediate between that and the pale 
yellow. Found in hexangular, or octangular, 
acicula^ crystals, either parallel or diverging from 
a common centre, or capillary and woolly, or 
interwoven. Imstre 3. Metallic. Transpa- 
rency 0. This variety is the least common of 
tlie pyrites. Hydro-oxide of iron. 

Twenty-third species. — Magnetic pyrites: map- 
nctisclicr tisen kiess of W^erner. Color interme- 
diate between the tombac brown, and brass 
yellow. Dftcn iridescently tarnished. Found 
disseminated and massive. Lustre 2. Metallic. 
Transparency 0. Fracture compact, inclining to 
the small conchoidal and uneven. Fragments 
2. Hardness 8*9. Brittle. Specific gravity 
exceeds 3. Slightly magnetic : when treated with 
the bl()w-j)ipe, it does not give out so strong a 
smell of sulphur, but melts into a grayish-black 
bead, which is also magnetic ; with borax it 
eflervcsces, and gives it a black tinge. It is 
composed of 63*5 sulphur and 36’5 iron. 

Twenty-third species. — Hepatic pyrites. Leber 
pyrites oi y/ erner. IFas-se?’ kiess of others. Color 
steel gray or intermediate between steel gray 
and pale yellow, sometimes variously tarnished 
by exposure to the air. It occurs massive 
or disseminated, or stalaclilic, reniform, cel- 
lular, orbicular, tabular, &c. Its surface often 
striated. External lustre 2. Internal 1. Me- 
tallic. Transparency 0. Fracture even, uneven, 
or inclining to the conchoidal. Hardness from 
9 to 10. Specific gravity from 3477 to 3502 
Lustre of its streak 2*3. Exposed to air :ni l 
moistened, it does not effloresce. 

Twenty-fourth species. — Calcareous or sparry 
iron ore. Spatk eisin stein of Werner. — C’olor 
nearly white, passing into yellowish-brown, and 
blackisb-browt.. It tarnishes on exposure either 
to the air or heat, and then becomes brown or 
black, and sometimes iridescent. It is found 
massive, disseminated, and crystallised. Its 
crystals are either rhombs, octahedrons, or dode- 
cahedrons. They are seldom large ; commonly 
middle-sized and .small. Idieir surface is gene- 
rally smooth. Internally it varies from splendent 
to glimmering. Lustre pearly. Fracture foliated. 
Cleavage triple. Fragments rhornboidal. The 
light-colored varieties are translucent, especially 
on the edges; but the dark-colored, opaque. The 
former give a grayish-white streak ; the latter a 
yellowish-brown. It is semi-hard, inclining 
sometimes to soft. Rather brittle. Easily fran- 
gible, and moderately heavy. Specific gravity 
3*300 to 3*810. Not magnetic. Carbonate of 
iron. 

It blackens before the blowpipe, and enters 
into ebullition with borax, to which ii cornnui- 
nicates a dirty yellow color. It always efl’er- 
ve.sces more or less with acids. According to 
Bergman, it, is composed of 
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Oxide of iron . 

38 

Oxide of manganese 

24 

Lime 

19 

Carbonic acid . 

10 

Water 

9 


100 


but it is liable to great variation in the propor- 
tion of’ its ingr^'dients. In an examination by 
Oescotils, the following result was afforded : — 


Quartz .... 

9*58 

Oxide of iron 

48-4;> 

Oxide of manganese . 

100 

Lime .... 

\52 

Magnesia .... 

1-98 

Carbonic acid, water, and loss 

44-67 


This is generally looked upon as the best of the 
iron ores, as it affords the finest iron for the 
nicer purposes, tlie best steel in greatest plenty, 
jind with the greatest ease and least expense. 
Hence it is generally called steel ore. 

Twenty-fifth species . — Cube ore, inri'fckrz of 
Werner. — Color olive green, of different degrees 
of intensity. It is found massive, disseminated, 
and crystallised in small cubes, which are some- 
times truncated at llie angles. I Manes of the 
crystals smooth and splendoot. Inti rnally it is 
glistening, and its lustre between pearly and 
adamantine. Fracture imperfect foliated. It 
is translucent, soft, brittle, and gives a streak of 
a straw-yedlow color. Specific gravity .‘3 000. 
It appears sometimes in the form of a redilish- 
yellow powder, which is thinly distributed over 
the surface. Before the blow-pipe it swells up, 
and emits an arsenical odor; melting after- 
wards into a gray metallic globule, slightly 
tinged with yellow. From the analysis of 
Chenevix, it appears to be composed of 


Arsenic acid . 

31- 

Oxide of iron 

45-5 

Oxide of copper , 

9- 

Silex .... 

4- 

Water of crystallisation 

10-5 


100 


It occurs in veins, accompanied with some 
ores of copper, quartz, mica, and feldspar. The 
only places that have hitherto afforded it, are the 
mines of Carraracli and Muttrel!, in Cornwall. 

These are all the principal spccie.> of iron ore, 
some of which are by Jamieson and Kirwan 
flivided into families too numerous to distinguish 
in a treatise of this description. Some that are 
retained as important by Kirwan, are, however, 
omitted, the improved analysis of the present 
day liaving shown that their proportion of iron 
i'J too small to rank them as iron ores. Smyris 
Finery, for example, contains but from four to 
five per cent, of this metal. 

It is now our task to notice the various chemi- 
cal combinations of iron ; in performing which 
we shall pretty freely abstr.act Dr. lire’s remarks 
cn that important mineral. 

This metal, observes Dr. Ure, is easily ox- 
idised. A piece of iron wire, immersed in a 
jar of oxygen gas, being ignited at one end, will 
entirely consumed by the successive coinbiis- 
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tion of its parts. It reejuires, however, a very 
intense heat to melt it ; on which aecomu it c-ui 
only be brouglit into the shape of tools und 
utensils by hamiuering. This high degree of 
iiifusibility would deprive it of one of the most 
valuable qualities of metals, namely, the uniting 
of smaller masses into one, if it did not possess 
a property found in no other metal except 
platina, namely, that of welding. In a white 
heat, iron appears as if covered with a kind of 
varnish; and in this state if two pieces be ap- 
plied togetlier, they will adhere, and may he 
perfectly united by hammering. 

When iron is exposed to the action of moist 
air or water, it acquires weight by gradual ox- 
idation, and hydrogen gas escapes : if steam be 
made to pass through a red-hot gun barrel, or 
through an ignited copper or glass lube, con- 
taining iron wire, the iron becomes converted 
into an oxide, while hydrogen gas passes out at 
the other end of the barrel. The yellow rust, 
formed when iron is long exposed to damp air, 
contains a portion of carbonic acid. The con- 
centrated stiljihuric acid scarcely acts on iron, 
unless it is boiling. If the acid be diluted 
with tw'o or three pans of \vaU;r, it dissolves 
iron readily, witliout the assistance of heat. 
During this solution, hydrogen escapes in large 
quantities. The green sulphate of iron is much 
more soluble in hot than cold water; and there- 
fore crystallises by cooling as well as by evapo- 
ration. The ctyslals are efflorescent, and fall 
into a white powder by exposure to a dry air, 
the iron becoming more oxidised than before. A 
solution of sulpliate of iron, exposed to the air, 
imbibes oxygen ; and a portion of tlie iron be- 
coming peroxidised, falls to the bottom. Sul- 
phate of iron is not made in the direct way, 
because it can be obtained at loss charge from 
the decomposition of martial pyrites. It exists 
in two states, one containing oxide of iron, with 
0-22 of oxygen, which is of a pale green, not 
altered by gallic acid, and giving a white preci- 
pitate with prussiato of potassa. The other, in 
which the iron is combined with 0*.'30 of oxygen, 
is red, not crystallisable, and gives a black pre- 
cipitate with gallic acid, and a blue with ])rus- 
siate of potassa. In the common sulphate, 
these two are often mixed in various proportions. 

Sulphate of iron is decomposed by alkalies and 
by lime. Caustic fixed alkali precipitates the 
iron in deep green flocks, which are dissolved 
by the addition of more alkali, and form a red 
tincture. Vegetable astringent matters, such as 
nuttjalls, logwood, &c., which contain tannin and 
gallic acid, precipitate a fine black fccula from 
sulphate of iron, which remains suspended for a 
considerable time in the fluid, by the addition of 
gum-arabic. This fluid is well known by the 
name of ink. See Ink. The beautiful pigment 
well known in the arts by the name of prussian 
blue, is likewise a precipitate afforded by sul- 
phate of iron. 

Concentrated nitric acid acts very strongly 
upon iron filings, much nitrous gas being disen- 
gaged at the same time, l^he solution is of a 
reddish-brown, and deposits the oxide of iron 
a#ter a certain time ; more especially if the ves- 
sel lie left exposed to the air. A diluted nitric 
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acid affords a more permanent solution of iron, 
of a greenish color, or sometimes of a yellow 
color. Neither of the solutions affords crystals, 
but both, deposit the oxide of iron by boiling, at 
the same time that the fluid assumes a gelatinous 
appearance. 

Diluted muriatic acid rapidly dissolves iron 
at the same time that a large quantity of hydro- 
gen is disengaged, and the mixture becomes hot. 
If iron filings be triturated with muriate of am- 
monia, moistening the mixture; then drying, 
powdering, and again triturating; and lastly 
subliming with a heat quickly raised; yellow or 
orange-colored flowers will rise, consisting of a 
mixture of muriate of ammonia, with more or 
less of iiiuriirte of iron. These, which were 
called flowers of steel, and still more improperly 
en5 veneris, w'ere once much esteemed ; but are 
now little us^d, as they are nauseous in solution, 
and cannot very conveniently be given in any 
other form. Carbonic acid, dissolved in water, 
combines with a considerable quantity of iron, 
in proportion to its mass. I'hosphoric acid 
unites with iron, but very slowly. The union 
is best effected by adding an alkaline yihosphate 
to a solution of one of the salts of iron, when it 
will fall down in a white precipitate. This acid 
is found combined with iron in the bog ores, 
and, being at first taken for a peculiar metal, 
was called siderite by Bergmanii. Liquid fluo- 
ric acid attacks iron witli violence : the so- 
lution is not crystallisable, but thickens to a jelly, 
wiiich may be rendered solid by continuing the 
heat. The acid may be expelled liy heating it 
strongly, leaving a fine red oxide. Borate of 
iron may be obtained by precipitating a solution 
of the sulphate with neutral borate of soda. 
Arsenic acid likewise unites with iron, This 
arseniate is found native. Chromate of iron has 
been found in the department of Var in Franco, 
and elsewhere. Sulphur combines very readily 
with iron. A mixture of iron filings and flowers 
of sulphur being moistened, or made into a paste 
with water, becomes hot, swells, adheres together, 
breaks, and emits watery vapors of an hepatic 
smell. If the mixture be considerable in quan- 
tity, as for example 100 lbs., it takes fire in 
twenty or thirty hours, as soon as the aqueous 
vapors cease. By fusion with iron, sulphur 
produces a compound of the same nature as the 
pyrites, and exhibiting the same radiated struc- 
ture when broketr. If a bar of iron be heated to 
whiteness, and then touched with a roll of sul- 
phur, tbe two substances com])ine, and drop 
down together in a fluid state. Mr. Hatchett 
found, that. the magnetical pyrites contain the 
same proportion as the artificial sulphiiret. 
Phosphorus may be combined with iron by 
adding if, cut into small pieces, to fine iron wire 
heated moderately red in a crucible ; or by fus- 
ing six parts of iron clippings, with six of glacial 
phosphoric acid, and one of charcoal powder. 
This phosphuret is magnetic ; and Mr. Hatchett 
remarks, that iron, which in its soft or pure 
state cannot retain magnetism, is enabled to do 
.so when hardened by carbon, mlphiir, or phos- 
phorus, unless the dose be so great as to destroy 
the magnetic property, as in most of the natural 
pyiites and plumbago. Iron unites with gold, 


silver, and platina. When heated to a white 
heat, and* plunged in mercury, it becomes co 
vered with a coating of that metal. Mr. A. 
Aikin unites an amalgam of zinc and mercury 
with iron filings, and then adds muriate of iron, 
when a decomposition takes place, the muriatic 
acid combining with the zinc, and tlie amalgam 
of iron and mercury assuming the metallic lustre 
by kneading, assisted with heat. Iron and tin 
very readily unite together. Iron does not unite 
easily with bismuth, at least in the direct way. 
This alloy is brittle and attract! ble by the mag- 
net, even with three-fourths of bismuth. As nickel 
cannot be purified from iron without the greatest 
difficulty, it may be presumed that these sub- 
stances readily unite. Arsenic forms a brittle 
substance in its combination with iron. Cobalt 
forms a liard mixture with iron, which is not 
easily broken. Manganese is almost always 
united with iron in tlie native state. Tungsten 
forms a brittle, whitish-brown,, hard alloy, of a 
compact texture, when fused\vith white crude 
iron. The habitudes of iron with inolybdena 
are not known. 

Dr. Wollaston first showed, that the forms in 
which native iron is disposed to break are those 
of the regular octohedron and tetrahedron, or 
rhomboid, consisting of these forms combined. 
In a specimen possessed by this philosopher the 
crystalline surfaces appear to have been the re- 
.sult of a process of oxidation which has pene- 
trated the mass to a considerable depth in the di- 
rection of its laminse ; but, in the specimen which 
is in the possession of tlie (jeological Society, 
the brilliant surfaces that have been occasioned 
by forcible separation from the original mass 
exhibit also the same conftgii rations as are usual 
in the fracture of octohedral crystals, and are 
found in many simple m(!tals. This spontaneous 
decomposition of the metal in the direction of 
its crystalline laminae is a new and valuable fiict. 
I’rom Mr. Daniell’s ingenious experiments or> 
the mechanical structure of iron, developed by 
.solution, we learn, that a mass of bar-iron whicii 
had undergone all tlie operations of puddling 
and rolling, after being left in liquid muriatic 
acid till saturation, presented* the appearance ot 
a bundle of fixsces, whose fibres nm parallel 
through its whole length. At its two ends, the 
points were perfectly detached from each other, 
and the rods were altogether so distinct, as to ap- 
pear to the eye to be but loosely compacted. 

Con/pounds of iron. 

1. Oxides; of which there are two, or per- 
haps three. 1st. The oxide obtained either by 
digesting an excess of iron filings in water, by 
the combustion of iron wire in oxygen, or by 
adding pure ammonia to solution of green cop- 
peras, and drying the precipitate out of contact 
of air, is of a black color, becoming white by its 
union with water, in the hydrate, attractible by 
the magnet, but more feebly than iron. By ^ 
mean of the experiments of several chemists, 
its composition seems to be. 

Iron too 77-82 3-5 

Oxygen 28*5 22*18 1*0 

Whence the prime equivalent of iron comes out, 
wo perceive, .3*5. Sir H. Davy’s number, rc- 
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duced to the oxygen scale, is 6-8G, one-half of redness, in a glass tube with a very small orifice 
which, 3-43, is very nearly the determination of the residue wliich is obtained by evaporating to 
Berzelius. But Mr. Porrctt, in an ingenious dryness the green muriate of iron. It is a fixed 
paper published in the Annals of Philosophy substance, requiring a red heat for its fusion. It 
for October 1819, conceives, that, to make the has a grayish variegated color, a metallic splcn- 
tlieoretical proportions relative to iron harmo- dor, and a lamellar texture. It absorbs chlo- 


li/e with the experimental results, we must con- 
sider 1-75, or the half of 3-5, as its true prime 
equivalent, or lowest term of combination. The 
protoxide will then consist of two primes of iron 
to one of oxygen. M. Tlienard, in his Traite, 
vol. ii. p. 73, says, ^ The above oxide, obtained 
by (leconqiosing protosulpliate of iron by potash 
or soda, and washing the precipitate in close 
vessels with water deprived of its air, consists, 
according to M. Gay Lussac, of 100 parts of 
iron, and 25 of oxygen. This determination 
would make the atom of iron 4 0 ; and is pro- 
bably incorrect. This proportion is jirovcd,’ he 
adds, ‘ by dissolving a certain quantity of iron 
in dilute sulphuric acid, and collecting the 
evolved hydrogen. Now by this method ex- 
treme precision should be ensured.’ 2d. Deu- 
toxidc of'M. Gay Lussac. He forms it by exposing 
a coil of fine iron wire, placed in an ignited 
porcelain tube, to a current of steam, as long as 
any hydrogen comes over. There is no danger, 
lie says, of generating peroxide' in this experi- 
ment, because iron once in the state of deuioxide 
has no such affinity fur oxygen us to enable it to 
decompose water. It may also, he states, be 
procured by calcining strongly a mixture of one 
{lart of iron and three parts of the red oxide in 
a stone'Ware crucible, to the neck of which a 
tube is adapted to cut off the contact of air. 
Hut this process is less certain than the first, be- 
cause a portion of peroxide may escape the re- 
action of the iron. ‘ Hut wo may dispense with 
tlie trouble of making it,’ adds M. Thcnard, 

^ because it is found abundantly in nature.’ He 
refers to this oxide, the crystallised specular iron 
ore of Fdba, Corsica, Dalccarlia, and Sweden. 
He also classes under this oxide all the magne- 
tic iron ores ; and says, that the above-described 
protoxide does not exist in nature. From the 
synthesis of this oxide by steam, M. Gay Lussac 
has determined its composition to be. 

Iron . . 100 72-72 

Oxygen . 37*5 27-28 

which Mr. Porrett reconciles to theory, by repre- 
senting it as consisting of 

3 primes iron . . 5 25 72*5 100 

2 primes oxygen . . 2-()0 27*5 38 

3d. The red oxide. It may he obtained by 
igniting the nitrate, or carbonate ; by calcining 
iron in open vessels ; or simply by treating the 
rnetal with strong nitric acid, then washing and 
drying the residuum. Colcothar of vitriol, or 
thorough calcined copperas, may be considered as 
peroxide of iron. It exists abundantly native 
iu the red iron ores. It seems to be a compound 
of, according to Mr. Porrett, 

Iron . . . 100 70rr 4 primes. 

Oxygen . . . 43 30 iz 3 primes. 

‘2. Chlorides of iron ; of which there are two, 
^f-Jt examined in detail by Dr. .fohn Davy. The 
proiochloride may be procured by heating to 


riue when heated in this gas, and becomes 
entirely converted into the volatile deutochlo- 
ride. It consists, according to Dr. Davy, of 


Iron 

. 46-57 

Clilorine . 

. 53-43 

According to Mr. Porrett. 


2 primes iron . . 3*5 

43*75 100-0 

1 prime chlorine . 4*5 

56-25 128-7 

The deutochloride may be formed by the com- 


hustion of iron wire in chlorine gas, or by gently 
heating the green muriate in a glass lube. ft is 
the volatile compound described by Sir H. Davy 
in his celebrated Bakerian lecture on oxymuriatic 
acid. It condenses ofter sublimation, in the 
form of small brilliant iridescent plates. 

It consists, according to Dr. Davy, of 

Iron . .... 35' 1 

Chlorine .... (34*9 

By Mr. Porrett 

4 primes iron . 7-0 31-14 100-00 

3 primes chlorine . 13-5 G5-8G 192-85 

3. For the iodide of iron, see Iodine. 

4. Sulphurets of iron ; of which, according to 
Mr. Porrett, there are four, though only two are 
usually describeil, his protosulphuret and persul- 
pluiiet. 

'fhe persulphuret of iron exists in nature. It 
has the metallic appearance of bronze, but its 
powder is blackish-gray. It is in fact the mag- 
netic pyrites of mineralogy, which see among 
the Ores of Iron. Hy the analysis of Mr. 
Hatchett, and Professor Proust, it seems to con- 
sist of iron G3 

sulphur 37 

Mr. Porrett represents it as composed of 

2 primes iron . . zz 3'5 63*75 100 

1 prime sulphur . 2*0 36-25 57 

Ilis deutosulphate and tritosiilphate are as 


follows -. 





Deutos. 

3 primes iron . 

5-25 

57 

100 


2 primes sulphur 

400 

43 

76 

Triios. 

4 primes iron . 

7-0 

54 

100 


3 primes sulphur 

6-0 

46 

86 


He conceives, that in Proust’s experiments, as 
related in the first volume of Nicholson’s 8vo. 
Journal, descriptions of compounds correspond- 
ing to those two sulphurets are given. 

The persulphuret is the cubic iron pyrites of 
the mineralogist. It consists, according to Mr. 
Porrett, of 

1 prime iron . . 1'75 46*5 100 0 

1 prime sulphur . 2*00 53-5 114*2; and 
the me-an of Mr. Hatchett’s celebrated experi- 
ments on pyrites, published in the Philosophical 
Transactions for 1804, gives of iron 100 

^ sulphur 113 

5. Carburets of iron. These compounds form 
steel, -and probably c/ast-iron ; thongh the m- 
ter contains also some other ingredients. I be 
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latest practical researches on the constitution of 
these carburets, are those of Mr. Daniell, above 
quoted. 

We annex Mr. Mushet’s table of the propor- 
tions of carbon corresponding to diflerent car- 
burets of iron. 

Soft cast-steel. 

Common cast-steel 

95 The same, but harder. 

J5 The same too hard for drawing. 

^ White cast-iron. 

.^'5 Mottled cast-iron. 

15 Black cast-iron. 

Graphite or plumbago is also a carburet of 
iron, containing about ten per cent, of metal, 
which, calling the prime of iron 1*75, makes it a 
compound of twenty-one primes of carbon to one 
of metal. 

Salts of mm. These salts have the following 
general cliaracters : — 

1. Most of them are soluble in water; those 
with the protoxide for a base are generally crys- 
tallisable; those with the peroxide are gene- 
rally not ; tlie former are insoluble, the latter 
soluble in alcohol. 2. Terroprussiate of potash 
throws down a blue precipitate, or one becom- 
ing blue in the air. 3. Infusion of galls gives a 
dark purple precipitate, or one becoming so in 
the air. 4. Ilydrosulphuret of potash or ammo- 
nia gives a black precipitate ; but sulphureted 
hydrogen merely deprives the solutions of iron of 
their yellow-brown color. 5. I’hosphateof soda 
gives a vvhitisli precipitate. (3. Benzoate of 
ammonia, yellow. 7. Succinate of ammonia, 
flesh-colored with the peroxide. Brotacetate of 
iron forms small prismatic crystals, of a green 
color, a sweetish styptic taste, and a specific gra- 
vity 1‘368. 

Peracetate of iron forms a reddish-brown un- 
crystallisable solution much used by the calico 
printers, and prepared by keeping iron turnings, 
or pieces of old iron, for six months immersed 
in redistilled pyrolignous acid. 

Protarseniate of iron exists native in crystals, 
and may be formed in a pulverulent state, by 
pouring arsemate of ammonia into sulphate of 
iron. It is insoluble, and consists, according to 
Chenevix, of 38 acid, 43 oxide, and 19 water, in 
100 parts. 

Perarseniate of iron may be formed by pour- 
ing arseriiate of ammonia into peracetate of iron; 
or by boiling nitric acid on the protarseniate. It 
is insoluble. 

Antirnoniate of iron is white, becoming yellow, 
insoluble. 

Borate, pale yellow, insoluble. 

Benzoate, yellow, insoluble. 

Protocarbonate, greenish, soluble. 

Percarbonate, brown, insoluble. 

Chromate, blackish, insoluble. 

Protocitrate, brown crystals, soluble. 

Protoferropmssiate, white, insoluble. 

Perferroprussiate, white, insoluble. 

This constitutes a very peculiar chemical 
pigment. When exposed to a heat of about 
400° it takes fire in the open air ; but in close 
/essels it is decomposed, apparently, into car- 
bureted hydrogen, water, and hydrocyanaic of 


ammonia, which come over ; while a mixture of 
charcoal and oxide of iron remains in the stale 
of pulverulent pyrophorus, ready to become in- 
flamed with contact of air. See Prussic Acid. 

Protogallate, colorless, soluble. 

Pergallatc, purple, insoluble. 

Protomiiriatc, green crystals, very soluble. 

Perinuriate, brown, uncrystallisable, very solu- 
ble. See the chlorides of iron previously described. 

Protonitratc, pale green, soluble. 

Pernitrate, brown, soluble. 

Protoxalate, green prisms, soluble. 

Peroxalate, yellow, scarcely soluble. 

Protophosphate, blue, insoluble. 

Perphosphate, white, insoluble. 

Protosuccinatc, brown crystals, soluble. 

Persuccinate, brownish-red, insoluble. 

Protosulphate, green vitriol, or co])peras. It 
is generally formed by exposing native pyrites to 
air and moisture, when the sulphur and iron 
both absorb oxygen, and form the salt. There 
is, liovvever, an excess of sulphuric acid, which 
must be saturated by digesting the lixivium of 
the decomposed pyrites with a quantity of iron 
plates or turnings. 

It forms beautiful green crystals, which are 
transparent rhornboidal prisms, whose faces are 
rhombs with angles of 79° 60' and 100° 10', in- 
clined to each other at angles of 98° 37' and 81° 
23'. Specific gravity l’B4. Its taste is harsh 
and styptic. It reddens vegetable blues. Two 
parts of •cold and three-fourths of boiling water 
dissolve it. It does not dissolve in alcohol. 
Exposure to air converts the surface of the crys- 
tals into a red by separating the water of crystal- 
lisation, and a stronger lieat drives off the 
sulphuric acid. Its constituents are 28*9 acid, 
28-3 protoxide, and 45 water, according to Ber- 
zelius : consisting, according to Mr. Porrett’s 
views, of 1 prime acid -|- 2 oxide -f- 7 water. 

Persulphate. Gf this salt there seems to be 
four or more varieties, having a ferreous base, 
which consists, by Mr. Porrett, of 4 primes iron 
-f- 3 oxygon iz 10 in weight, from which their 
constitution may be learned. 

The tartrate and pertartrate of iron may also be 
formed ; or, by digesting cream of tartar with 
water on iron filings, a triple salt maybe obtain- 
ed, formerly called tartarised tincture of Mars. 

Iron is one of the most valuable articles of the 
materia medica. The protoxide acts as a genial 
stimulant and tonic, in all cases of chronic de- 
bility not connected with organic congestion or 
inflammation. It is peculiarly efficacious in 
chlorosis. It appears to me, says Dr. lire, that 
the peroxide and its combinations are almost uni- 
formly irritating, causing heartburn, febrile heat, 
and quickness of pulse. Many chalybeate mi- 
neral waters contain an exceedingly minute 
quantity of protocarbonate of iron, and yet exer- 
cise an astonishing power in recruiting the ex- 
hausted frame. I believe their virtue to be 
derived simply from the metal being oxidized 
to a minimum, and diffused by the agency of a 
mild acid through agreatbody of water, in which 
state it is rapidly taken up by the lacteals, and 
speedily imparts a ruddy hue to the wan counte- 
nance. I find that these (lualilies may be 
i irritated exactly, by dissolving three grains of 
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sulphate of iron, and sixty of bicarbonate of 
potash, in a quart of cool water, with agitation in 
a close vessel. 

Iron Bridges, in modern engineering, are an 
invention exclusively British ; and 0 !»e of which 
the metropolis of tliis country contains two of 
the most complete specimens. 

The first iron bridge erected was that of cast 
iron over tlie Severn, about two miles below 
Colcbrook Dale, Shropshire, between tlie villages 
of Brosely and Madeley. It consists of five ribs 
forming the segment of a circle; and having its 
chord line 100 feet in length, and its versed sine 
forty-five feet ; making its curve almost a semi- 
circle. The arch springs at about ten feet from 
low water mark, which makes the entire height 
from the water to the vertex of the soffit fifty-five 
feet- On the arch-shaped ribs the roadway is 
formed by pieces of cast iron and plates which 
carry the road. This bridge was cast at tlie 
Colbrooke Dale foundries by Mr. Abiah Darby, 
and erected in 1777. The curvature of the ex- 
terior concentric arches, which assist in support- 
ing th3 • yadvvay, though somewhat too great for 
the most favorable exertion of their resistance, 
leaves them still sufficiently strong for the pur- 
pose intended; and the partial failure, which 
accidentally occurred, bears testimony rather to 
the merits than to the faults of the bridge, as 
they would bo estimated in any other situation : 
for the lateral thrust, which it is desirable to re- 
duce as much as possible, wa.<i here actually loo 
small, and the abutments were forced inwards, 
hy the pressure of the loose external materials, 
fbniiiug the banks, against which the abutments 
pressed. 

On the whole, if not so elegant a structure as 
some that have succeeded it, this is a most res- 
pectable and scientific edifice : we subjoin a 
sketch of it. 


Colehrook Dale Bruige. 



The next cast iron bridge seen in this country 
was designed by the celebrated Thomas Paine : 
it was intended to be erected in America, and 
was an imitation of a catenarian curve : the 
Messrs. Walkers of Rotherham were the founders. 
Paine, however, became involved in his circum- 
stances, and the bridge, after being exhibited at 
Pancras, was taken to pieces and the materials 
iised in^the bridge at Wcarmoulh, erected under 
fhe direction of R. Burdon, ^sq. and Mr. Tho- 
mas Wilson, and which was completed in 1796. 
P IS near Sunderland, and is often called by the 
riaine of that place. This beautiful edifice springs 
seventy feet above low water mark ; and the arch 
I’lses thirty feet, leaving a height of 100 feet in 
the whole for the passage sliips in the middle 


of the stream : the span is 240. The abutments 
rest on a solid rock, but their own internal so- 
lidity appears to be doubtful. The weight of 
iron in it is 250 tons; 210 of them being of 
cast, and forty of wrought iron. 

In the .same year a bridge was erected at 
Buildwas,ne:ir Colcbrook Dale by Mr. Telford; 
130 feet in span, weighing 174 tons ; and rising 
only seventeen feet in the roadway, but furnished 
on each side with a stronger arch, of about twice 
the depth. This indeed extends to the top of 
the railing, and assists both in suspending the 
part of the road which is below it by means of 
king-posts, and supporting the part nearer the 
abutments by braces and shores. The breadth 
is eighteen feet ; and the construction would not 
be so easily applicable to a wider bridge. 

Another iron bridge was erected in 1796 on 
the Parrot at Bridgewater, by the Colehrook 
Dale Company, consisting of an elliptic arch of 
.seventy-five feet span, and tweiity-tiiree feet 
height, and resembling the bridge at Wearraouth 
in the mode of filling the haunches with circular 
rings. 

Even failures may be useful to record as 
warnings. Two occurred at this time, oue at 
Yarn in Staffordshire, and another in Hereford- 
shire. The former was in a bridge of 180 feet 
span over the Tecs ; and the latter on a similar 
erection on the Tame: both fell to pieces on 
the removal of their centres. 

In 1303 auj iron bridge of 181 feet span, and 
sixteen and a half rise, was comj)lcted at Staines, 
on the general model of that at Wearmouth, but 
its parts were eomiected somewhat differently, 
it began to sink, and some of the transverse 
pieces broke in a sliort time after it was finished, 
when upon examination it was found that one of 
the abutments had failed : and when this was re- 
paired the other gave way in a similar inanner. 
It was pushed outwards liorizontally ; and the 
architect seems to have trusted to the firmness of 
the iron, and the excellence of the workmanship, 
neglecting the calculation of the lateral thrust. 
The derangement, however, was not material. 

Mr. Rennie’s beautiful bridge over the Witham 
at Bosto7i in Lincolnshire, w^e believe, was next 
in order of time. There is not a more elegant 
structure of this kind in the kingdom. The span 
is eighty-six feet, and the rise five and a half 
only; but the abutments are well constructed, 
and it has stood securely, notwithstanding the 
fracture of some of the cross pieces of the 
frames, which had been weakened by the unequal 
contraction of the metal in cooling. 

Messrs. Jessop have erected two iron bridges 
at Bristol, of 100 feet span, rising fifteen; each 
of them contains 150 tons of gray iron ; the ex- 
pense of each was about £4000. The chords of 
their arches are segments of circles, of 100 feet 
in dimension, their versed sine fifteen; the diar 
meter of the complete circle, of which tlie arcli 
is a segment, 182 leet ; and the height of the frame 
work of the arch at the vertex, two feet four. See 
plate Bridges. 

In 1803 a light iron bridge, for foot passen- 
gers only, was thrown across the Seine, opposite 
to the gale of the Louvre. Narrow stone piers, 
Icavimr the lateral thrust uncompensated, aie its 
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supporters, and there is great apparent deficiency 
in strength ; but it is improbable than any failure 
sliould occur in such a situation, supposing the 
construction of the bridge itself to be sound. See 
plate Bridges. 

In 1811 Mr. Telford threw an iron bridge 
over an arm of the sea, at Honor in Sutherland- 
shire, Scotland. It consists of an arch whose 
chord is 150 feet, versed sine twenty feet, dia- 
meter of the circle, of which the arch is an ab- 
scissa, 301 feet, and the height of the frame-work 
of the arch at the vertex three feet. 

But the two noble erections of this kind on the 
Thames have attracted the principal attention of 
engineers. Vauxhalt Bridge, the first of them, was 


opened in August 1816: it 

consists 

of 

nine 

arches of cast iron, 

each of 

seventy- 

eight 

feet 

span, and between 

eleven and twelve 

feet 

rise. 

The architect 

was Mr. Walker. The breadth of 
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Covering plates .... 

C'ornice and palisades . 

Hoad way and pavement 

Whole weight .... 

Springing plate .... 

Abutment ..... 

Span 240 feet. Rise twenty-four. 

crown six feet; at the pier eight feet. 

We may notice that a still more splendid iron 
bridge of one arch was projected by Mr. Tel- 
ford, and for some time under the consideration 
of a committee of the house of commons, as a 
substitute for London Bridge. The chord of 
the arch was to be 600 feet ; and it was to have 
its centre not less than sixty-five feet high in the 
clear : but the opinions of respectable architects 
were so divided as to its merits that the plan 
was relinquished. 

Minor erections of this kind are now common, 
and Mr. Telford has erected several aqueduct 
bridges on a large scale. One of these, near Wd- 
lington in Shropshire, ca.st by Messrs. Reynolds, 
was completed in 1796. It is 180 feet long, and 
twenty feet above the water of the river, being 
supported on iron pillars. 

A large one was cast by Mr. llazledine, for 
carrying the Ellesmere Ganal over the river Dee, 
at Poritci/sijltc near Llangollen. It is supported 
126 feet above the surface of the river, by twenty 
stone pillars, and is 1020 feet in length and 
twelve feet wide. See plate 11. fig. 4. 

Iron Foundry. See Iron Manufacture. 

Iron Manufacture. This important branch 
of our manufactures has tended most materially 
towards establishing the commercial superiority 
of Great Britain over every other competitor. 
It is true that there are many parts of Europe 
that excel us both in the richness and quantity 
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the roadway is thirty-six feet clear. The arches 
resemble those of Messrs. Jessop’s bridges at 
Bristol ; but the bridge has, on the whole, a 
lighter appearance, while the abutments are more 
compact and solid. 

The Southwarky or Trafalgar Bridge, at tlie 
bottom of Queen Street, Chcapside, has been 
considered the finest iron bridge in the world. It 
consists of three magnificent arches, resting on 
granite piers and abutments. Mr. Rennie was the 
architect; and the arches were cast by Messrs. 
Walker and Yates, late of Rotherham in York- 
shire. The chord of the middle arch is 240 
feet. Its curve is the segment of a circle of G24 
feet diameter ; its versed sine twenty-four feet ; 
and the height of the frame-work of the arch at 
the vertex, six feet. See Bridges. 

The following is the weight of half of the 
middle arch of this bridge : — 
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of their iron ores ; and we remember one in 
stance in which a large mountain of pure metal- 
lic iron was found in an extensive mincralogical 
district in Sweden. But, generally speaking, 
the excellence and abundance of our fuel, with 
the vast capitals employed by British iron mas- 
ters, have enabled us to materially improve the 
foundry process. 

We may commence our examination of tliis 
subject by a reference to the process employed 
by the Romans. 

The ancient mode of reducing the ores of 
iron is thus described by Agricola. A mass of 
brick-work was raised five feet in length and 
breadth and three feet and a half high, resem- 
bling a smith's hearth, except that in the middle 
of this was sunk a cup-shaped cavity or crucible, 
one foot in depth and half a foot wide, in the 
upper part of which was made a hole opening 
into a channel through the brick-work. This 
hole being closed with clay, the crucible was 
filled with lighted charcoal, heaped up so as to 
be above the level of the hearth; a blast of aii 
was then admitted through a pipe let into the 
wall in the same manner as a smith's forge, and 
so contrived that the focus of the blast should 
be just above the centre of the crucible. Char- 
coal alone was added from time to time, till the 
heap became thoroughly hot, and then, at the 
discretion pf the workmen, the ore, in very small 
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pieces, unroasted, but mixed with uuslaked 
quick-lime, was laid on alternately with the 
charcoal. As soon as it had descended low 
enough to be within the immediata influence of 
the blast (which in a furnace of this construc- 
tion would be in a few minutes) the lime and 
earthy part of the ore become fused into a slag, 
and enveloping the iron, now in a irifftallic state, 
sunk down into the crucible, displacing the 
charcoal with which it had been at first charged. 
The matter remaining at rest in the crucible 
gave an opportunity to the particles of iron to 
sink to the bottom, which they did in greater or 
less proportion according to the fluidity of the 
slag and tlie completely metallic state of the 
iron. After this process had been going on for 
the space of from eight to twelve hours, the 
crucible became filled with melted matter : at 
this time the hole which had been at first stopped 
up with clay was opened by means of an iron 
bar introduced through the channel in the brick- 
work, and the scoricc immediately flowed out, 
leaving the iron behind covered with hot char- 
coal. The blast being stopped, the furnace soon 
got sufficiently cool to allow the workmen to 
take out the iron, which was found imperfectly 
concreted together into a mass nearly of the 
shape of a wooden bowl : this being transferred 
to an anvil was first carefully hammered with 
wooden mallets to break off the encrusting 
scoriae and render it sufficiently compact to bear 
the tilt hammer, to which it was next subjected ; 
being then divided into five or six pieces, each 
was separately forged into a bar, and thus the 
operation was finished. The iron thus obtained 
was extremely tough and hard, but difficult to 
work, and was in great request for helmets and 
athcr articles of defensive armour, and in general 
for all purposes where toughness and hardness 
united were particularly required. The rich 
quality of the ore, and the circumstances under 
which it was reduced, were probably the chief 
causes of the excellence of this kind of iron ; 
a peculiarity however in the method of forging 
it may also have somewhat contributed to this ; 
for, while it was under the tilt hammer, an as- 
sistant stood by with a ladle of water, with 
which he sprinkled the bar as often as it was 
struck by the hammer. 

The poorer ores, which were incapable of 
being smelted in the above method, were first 
picked, washed, and roasted, then reduced to 
})ieces no larger than hazle-nuts, and reduced 
(no doubt with the addition of lime) in blast 
furnaces from seven to eight feet high and shaped 
bke a chimney. In these a considerably greater 
beat could be produced than in the former, but 
d does not appear that the metal when taken 
nut of the furnace was in the state of cast iron ; 
certain it is that it was always allowed to cool 
fbere, and was never run into pigs as is the modern 
practice. 

However simple this process may at first view 
appear, it is attended with some very serious 
practical difficulties, and we may now describe 
another method by which the ricl>er veins of 
iron ore may be worked. The ore being broken 
^nto small pieces is heaped upon a bed of char- 
coal in a very simple reverberatory furnace. 
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When the whole has been glowing hot for some 
time, the jiieces, being now soft and at a weld- 
ing heat, are by the dextrous management of 
the workmen brought in close contact with each 
other by means of an iron bar; they arc then 
lightly hammered while still in the furnace, and 
thus the whole mass acquires sufficient compact- 
ness to be removed to the anvil without falling 
to pieces ; it is now hammered with a gradually 
increasing force, the earthy impurities are thrown 
off, together with the scales of black oxide ; the 
lunip IS divided into pieces of a convenient size, 
which by repeated heating and hammering are 
drawn into bars. The rich red hsematite, as 
appears from an experiment of Mr. Mushet, 
is capable of being manufactured in the same 
way. 

These ancient methods have fallen into disuse, 
not because the quality of the iron thus pro- 
duced was objected to, but because the time and 
fuel consumed were enormous, and the iron that 
remained in the scoriae amounted at least to 
oiie-half of the original metallic contents of the 
ore. 

When iron-stones are said to contain good or 
bad iron, the expression ought to be understood 
as a comparative assertion, confined to local 
rules, and judged by certain fixed local stand- 
ards; into the account of which many things 
must be taken, which are frequently overlooked. 
At every iron-work, a certain portion of fuel, 
coke or charcoal, by weight, is understood to be 
sufficient to smelt and manufacture a determinate 
weight and quality of iron-stones combined 
together, in order that a certain quality of crude 
iron may be produced, fn this case, should a 
new iron-stone be substituted for one whose 
quality and effects are already known, and should 
its application be productive of iron less carbo- 
nated than formerly, it would instantly deno- 
minated a bad iron-stone, or an iron-stone 
containing bad iron ; an assertion only true com- 
paratively so far as it would affect the interest of 
the manufacturer, unless corrected by an addi- 
tion of fuel, a change of the mixture of ores, or 
a varied application of the lime-stone used as a 
solvent or flux. But this is no proof that the 
quality of iron, as it exists in the ore, is bad, 
since a larger proportion of coke, or a change 
of mixture, which incurs no additional expense, 
can correct the evil. It rather furnishes a de- 
monstration that the iron in all ores is the same ; 
but that, in calling it into a metallic form, the 
quality is affectedi chiefly by the reduction of 
those mixtures originally united with it. 

Taking as a general principle that the crude 
iron contained in all iron-stones is the same, and 
that it can be called into existence as a metal of 
all the various degrees of carbonation, by regu- 
lating the proportion of fuel and of the solvent, 
we shall proceed to mention those mixtures 
which determine the future quality of the crude 
iron. 

1. Argillaceous iron-stone having fine clay as 
its chief component earth, lime in the next pro- 
portion, and both these nearly destitute of sand ; 
which, when properly torrefied, exhibits fibres 
on its internal surface, of a brown, dark brown, 
or claret color, running either in streaks or ra- 
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diated, and adhering tenaciously to the tongue, 
will afford, with a moderate proportion of cokes 
and lime-stone, iron of the finest quality, pos- 
sessing strength conjoined with an intimate de- 
gree of fusibility. 

3 . Calcareous iron-stone, that which contains 
lime as its principal earthy mixture; holding 
clay in the next proportion, and both these com- 
paratively unalloyed (totally they never are) 
with sand ; which, when regularly torrefied, as- 
sumes a variety of shatles generally lighter in the 
color than the former class, which sometimes, 
and sometimes not, presents internal fibres, and 
which adheres less tenaciously to the tongue; 
always contains iron which can be revived, 
richly carbonated with a comparatively small 
quantity of cokes, and with a trifling addition of 
lime. Under this class of iron-stones are found 
those whicli piroduce iron of a fusible nature, 
seldom connected witli strength, but valuable for 
its utility in fine castings, which require orna- 
ment more than durability. 

3. Those iron-stones whose component parts 
are nearly an criualised mixture of clay, lime, 
and sand, which torrefy with a slight degree of 
adhesion to the tongue, assuming a darkened or 
brownish color, void of every internal fibre, 
always afford, with the local proportion of fuel, 
iron of an intermediate quality for fusibility and 
softness, but generally possessing strength in an 
eminent degree. Such iron is excellently adapted 
for the manufacture of great guns, mortars, and 
the large species of machinery. Its application 
to the purpose of bar- iron making would also 
be attended with the most beneficial effects, 
possessing neither the extreme of fusibility nor 
of infusibility; it would greatly prevent, in the 
manufacturing, a tendency, which iron possessed 
of these extremes has, to become red or cold 
short. 

4. Iron-stones which unite a large proportion 
of sand with sparing portions of clay and lime, 
which, upon being slightly exposed to beat, ex- 
hibit masses of semivitrification, neither obedient 
to the magnet, nor adhesive to the tongue, 
having a refractory disposition to part, and pos- 
sessing a dark blue or blue color, always aflbrd, 
with the usual proportion of fuel, cnide iron of 
the worst quality, either as to strength or fusi- 
bility. Such metal is commonly highly oxygen- 
ated and brittle; incapable of being used alone 
for any melting purpose; and, when applied to 
the use of the forge, affords malleable iron, which 
possesses the cold short quality. 

These are the four principal classes under 
which Mr. Mushet has arranged his iron-stones, 
with regard to their tendency to afford their iron 
carbonated, possessing strength, or otherwise, 
when smelted in the brass furnace with a deter- 
minate quantity of fuel. As tliis classification 
h exactly analogous to the results obtained in 
the large way, it may serve as a groundwork to 
those who may wish to attain a practical know- 
ledge of these ores, so far as it relates to their 
manufacture. 

It i.s, however, easy to counteract the natural 
tendency which every iron-stone has in this case, 
to afford its iron of a certain quality, and to 
make each of them yield crude iron of all the 
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different degrees of fusibility and strength. Is 
it not obvious, since the qualities of crude 
iron depend upon the mixtures and their kinds 
composing the stones, that, if nature be assisted 
by adding or subti-acting from them in the blast- 
furnace, every quality of crude iron may be 
produced from the same iron-stone? 

The usual critcrions by which iron-stone is 
judged, whether it be suflicietitly rich in iron for 
the purpose of smelting, arc the following : — - 

1. The degree of tenacity with which it ad- 
heres to the tongue after torrefaction. 2. Its 
color. 3. The obedience to the magnet when 
pulverised. 4. By depriving of its iron a given 
weight of the ore, in contact with charcoal and 
fusible earths in the assay furnace. 

The first and third of these methods are liable 
to great error. The adhesion to the tongue will 
be more in proportion to the quantity of clay 
an<l its kind contained in the stone, than to its 
real contents in iron. Iron-stone may also be 
torrcfiofl in such a manner as to deprive its 
internal surface of this property; as it is only 
jieciiliar to the stone at a certain stage of torre- 
faction. 

The influence which the magnet possesses 
over some or(‘S of iron is no direct ])roof of the 
quantity of iron contained, as some ores which 
contain fifteen parts in 100 arc completely mag- 
netic, while others again that contain sixty to 
seventy parts of iron in 100 arc not in the 
smallest dcgr(?e affected with this property. The 
magnetic tost is more used to ascertain the ex - 
istent state of the metal, whether mineralised 
with an acid, combined with sulphur or with 
oxygen, or existing in a ilisengaged state more 
or loss metallic. IVo iron-stones, which in their 
native state contain their iron mineralised with 
oxygen, or in the state of an oxide, completely 
dispersed through an intimate combination of 
clay, lime, and silex, containing water, carbonic 
aci<l, and sometimes concrete sulphur, are obe- 
dient to the magnet till such time as torrefaction 
lias passed upon them, either exposed to open 
air, or in contact with charcoal in close vessels. 
If this process is continued for a short time, the 
whole mass will become obedient ; but this af- 
fection will still depend upon the relative quan- 
tity of concrete oxygen fixed willi the iron. 
Individually, however, iron-stones are affected 
by the proportion of heat conveyed to them 
while torrefying. If the quantity communicated 
has been sparing, so as not to have carried off 
all the water, carbonic acid, ike., the magnetic 
virtue will also be proportionally absent; if the 
dissipation of these substances has been com- 
plete, the magnet will posse.ss an influence in 
the exact ratio of the quantity of oxygen which 
remains combined with the metal. Should fl 
happen that a degree of heat, capable of exciting 
fusion, is applied, the mass wdl then rapidly 
lose its magnetic obedience by an extra-fixation 
of oxygen; if driven so far as to make it ex- 
hibit a jsemi-vitrified appearance, this principle 
would be found to be entirely annihilated. 

Although the color which iron-stones assume 
in torrefying intimately depends upon the de- 
gree of heat presented to them in the operation 
of burning, yet, by regulating this agent in n 
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proper miinner, an accurate knowledge may be 
formed, not only of the probable quantity of 
iron, but even of its tenclency to become car- 
bonated in smelting. The expulsion of the 
water and acid leaves the combined earths more 
exposed to determination. The small specula 
of silex are distinctly discerned ; adhesion to the 
tongue developes the presence of clay ; and lime 
is indicated by its assuming a whitish color, 
either striated or disseminated, approaching to- 
wards the surface of the stone. 

The last method mentioned, namely, that of 
depriving a given portion of ore of its iron, is 
the most consonant to truth and to the ideas of 
the manufacturer. Acids may be used as a check 
upon the assay by fusion ; but this intricate, or 
rather this slow process, is chiefly resorted to by 
chemists, and seldom goes beyond the bounds 
of the laboratory. In assaying by fusion, not 
only the quantity of iron may with precision be 
ascertained, but also the quality of crude iron 
likely to be produced from the ore, with the 
local proportions of fuel in the large way. The 
earths formerly united with the iron now become 
fused with those atided for solvents. These 
float upon the surface of the extracted metal, 
and, when cold, may afibrd information, from 
their color and transparency, concerning the re- 
gulation of future proportions upon a more ex- 
tended scale. 

The art of roasting iron-stone (technically 
called its calcination) has by some been consi- 

400 grains of iron-stone, 

50 grains of finely-pulverised coke, 
dOO grains of iron-stone, 

(30 grains of finely-pulverised coke, 
300 grains of iron-stone, 

75 grains of finely-pulverised coke, 

Tiic last reduction may be considered as 
nearly a perfect assay of the ore, which in many 
cases, where the earthy matters are nearly in 
equal proportions, may be accurately performed 
without the addition of any flux. 

Some masses of the same substance not pre- 
viously roasted, weighing 6024 grains, were put 
into a crucible along with coke-dust, and a py- 
rometer roll filled ut 1®. After an exposure of 
ten hours to a bright heat, the pyrometer was 
found to indicate 28“, and the iron-stone had 
lost in weight forty-two per cent., or ten per 
cent, more than when roasted in the common 
way. This may be attributed to the loss of 
oxygen, in consequence of the metallic particles 
being exposed in contact with carbonaceous 
matter. The iron-stone, when washed, and per- 
fectly freed from this substance, was of a grayish- 
blue color, adhesive to the tongue, possessed of 
a metallic taste, and, when pulverised, deflagrated 
in flame. 

400 grains of the common roasted iron-stone, 
for the sake of comparison, were fused alone, 
and afforded a dense, shining, opaque glass, 
without any metallic separation. 

400 grains of the cemented deoxidated ore 
were reduced to the same size, and fused under 
the same circumstances, from which resulted a 
prismatic colored button of iron, weighing 120 
grains, or thirty per cent. 


dered as an operation in which, for the first time, 
the iron-stone unites with a portion of oxygen, 
and in so far as this requires to be again re- 
moved in the smelting furnace, previous to 
separation, it has been deprecated or thought 
unnecessary. Practice, however, has more 
clearly in this, than in any other metallurgical 
operation, determined the utility and necessity 
of roasting the ores, previous to their being 
smelted. 

Iron-stones in general, in roasting, lose from 
thirty to thirty-five per cent, of their weight. 
Torrefaction commences with a change of color 
upon the surface, which keeps penetrating as 
the process advances. When the iron-stone is 
of one uniform color throughout, the operation 
may then be considered as perfect ; if a mass of 
the iron-stone be broken in the interim, the uri- 
roasted part will be found occupying the centre, 
and of a blackish color. Some hours are necessary 
to roast thoroughly, even a small piece of iron- 
stone ; the same effects however may be produced 
in two minutes, by exposing iron-stone, finely 
pounded, upon a red-hot jilate. The change of 
color in this case is rapid ; it almost instantly 
becomes brown, then black, though in cooling it 
usually returns to a brownish-red, or dirty-purple 
color. 

An iron-stone, that had lost thirty-two per 
cent, in roasting, was pounded very small, fused, 
and yielded as follows : — 

1 139 grains of iron zz 33 J per cent. 

123 grains of iron iz: 41] per cent 
132 grains of iron zz: 44 per cent. 

In another experiment 4281 grains of the 
same iron-stone, in pieces, were expos(!(l for 
twenty-four hours, in contact with coke-dust, to 
a heat that, by the pyrometer, indicated 69^^ of 
Wedgewood; loss in weight equal to forty-three 
per cent., 'so that fourteen hours of longer ex- 
posure, and double the temperature, had only 
produced a further deoxidation of one per cent, 
beyond that obtained in the first cementation. 
The ])ieces of iron-stone were now completely 
metallic, compact, and brightened under the 
file. 

300 grains of this deoxidated iron-stone 
yielded by fusion, pet se, a mass of soft mallceible 
iron, weighing 113 grains, or thirty-seven and 
two-thirds per cent. 

300 grains, to which were added fifteen of 
coke-dust, yielded by fusion 163 of iron, or 
fifty-four and one-third per cent. ; five grains of 
coke were found in the crucible unacted upon, 
so that ten grains of coke were employed in re- 
viving the additional fifty grains of iron. 

200 grains of roasted iron-stone were fused, 
per se, in a black-lead crucible : forty-nine 
grains of iron, or twenty-four and a half per cent., 
was the result. 

200 grains of iron-stone, deoxidated at 69 , 
were similarly exposed and fused, from which 
resulted ninety-two grains of iron, or forty-six 
per cent. 
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The iron-stone subjected to the foregoing ex- 
periments, when roasted, yielded forty-four per 
cent, of iron, and lost in roasting ihirty-two per 
cent. ; so that the ore in its native state con- 
tained thirty-three per cent, of iron. After the 
rate of forty per cent, this would furnish us with 
a quantity of oxygen equal to 13-2 per cent , 
united originally with the iron. Now the pon- 
derable matter got rid of by the cementation, in 
the experiments at 28° of Wedgewood, was the 
difference between thirty-two and forty-two, or 
ten, and in that of 69° the difference was equal to 
11°; a coincidence sufliciently near to warrant 
the conclusion, that the iron of our iron-stone is 
not only in the state of an oxide, but that the 
dose amounts to forty per cent, at least; for it 
cannot for a moment be supposed that any 
process of cementation, confined to an inferior 
range of temperature, could separate from the 
ore the last portions of oxygen, which it is even 
probable resist the higher temperature, and more 
perfect operation of the smelting furnace. 

In the process of smelting, two things are ab- 
solutely essential to the separation of the iron. 
First, the metal itself most be rendered fluid, 
which will then, by its great specific gravity, 
descend to the lowest parts of the furnace, and 
some other compound must, at the same time, 
be separated in a liquid form, so as to float upon 
its surface, and defend itself from the influence 
of the blast. If the ore consisted of iron and 
oxygen alone, the carbon of the coke would com- 
bine with the oxygen ; and an excess of carbon 
would also unite with the iron to render it liquid 
at that temperature ; but here would be a defi- 
ciency of the fluid vitreous matter necessary to 
the defence of the iron from the oxygen of the 
blast. Hence it will be necessary to employ 
some substance, with such iron ore, which shall 
be capable of forming a liquid scoria, or cinder, 
tor the preservation of the carbonated iron when 
once obtained. So far as observation has dic- 
tated, it would seem that the cinder cannot be 
too perfectly fluid. The principles on which the 
fusibility of the cinder depends are not simply 
confined to the materials used in the smelting of 
iron, but refer to all compound fusible matter 
with which we are acquainted. It may be ob- 
served in general, and indeed almost without 
exception, that an alloy of two metals is fusi- 
ble at a temperature much less than the arithme- 
tical mean between the fusing points of the 
metals. For instance, an alloy of lead and tin 
is more fusible than either of the metals com- 
posing it, and a similar mixture of copper and 
silver may be used as a solder for either silver or 
copper separately. This property is not less 
conspicuous in the earths ; none of them in their 
pure state can be fused in our hottest furnaces, 
nor scarcely with a stream of oxygen gas ; al- 
though certain proportions of them are, together, 
fusible at the heat of a moderate air-furnace. 
Lime and clay, when separately taken, may be 
considered as incapable of fusion at any degree 
of heat yet produced in furnaces ; and still, in 
certain proportions, they are too fusible to be 
made into even bricks or crucibles. It will ap- 
pear, from these facts, that the iron -master can- 
not pay too much attention to the subject of the 
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relative fusibility of the earths in different pro. 
portions. Most of the iron ores of this country 
are argillaceous ; that is, consist, besides oxide 
of iron, of a small quantity of silex or flint, and a 
large proportion of clay. lamestorae has always 
been employed for such ores, and by combining 
with the clay and flint, as well as with a small 
portion of oxide of iron, forms a scoria or cinder 
easily capable of fusion. 

Lancashire ore, when reduced to a small size, 
and heated on an iron-plate till it becomes of u 
black color, loses only from four to five per 
cent, of its weight ; iron-stone, in the same time, 
would lose from twenty-five to thirty-five pet 
cent.; as the ore cools, the black passes off, and 
the native red color returns. In this state it has 
acquired a slight, though perceptible, obedience 
to the magnet. If the ore is heated for ivvc> 
hours, it loses in all from six to seven per cent., 
and is then strongly magnetic, rendering it pro- 
bable that the magnetic force in this case is inori 
the result of a new arrangement of the metallic 
particles, than of the expulsion of so small a 
quantity of water. 

If tlie exposure of this ore be still further 
continued, and particularly with an increase ol 
temperature, it will regain its lost weight, as- 
sume a vitreous sort of fracture, and lose its 
obedience to the magnet; such increase of weight 
being undoubtedly owing to a fiirther dose ol 
oxygen uniting with the iron, which is never 
found to exceed that of the water expelled in 
the more moderate temperature; and it ina) 
sometimes happen, in experiments of this nature, 
that the ore, after being roasted for eight or ten 
hours, will weigh as much as when first intro- 
duced into the furnace; though, had it retired at 
an earlier stage of the operation, the deficiency 
of weight would have been as before stated. 

In general, when Lancashire ores (according 
to the sorts) are cemented in contact with car- 
bonaceous matter, a loss of weight is sustained 
of from twenty-five to lliirty-five per cent. : from 
which is to be deducted that weight, consisting 
of water, which the ore would have lost by being 
exposed to a low red heat, leaving the diference 
to express the quantity of oxygen removed from 
the ore during the operation. Tl>e following 
may be considered as a near approach to the 
constituent parts of the richest and densest spe 
cies of the Lancashire hematites : — " 


Iron 64*0 

Oxygen united with iron 24*5 

Karthy matter ... 5 0 

Water 6-5 


100 * 

The proportion of oxygen united in this ana- 
lysis is under forty per cent. 

When the ore has been roasted it is taken to 
the smelting or blast furnace, the lower part of 
which 'is filled with either charcoal or coke ; the 
coke is always a fixed quantity, and the propor- 
tion of limestone added to the ore is accoiding 
to the quantity of heterogeneoys matter with 
which the metal is combined. 

A section of the blast furnace is represented in 
fig. 1, plate Iron Manufacture. A, at the tup 
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of the fiU’Tiiice, is an o])enins for tlie introduction 
of the materials; B the body of tlic 1‘nrnaee; C 
the place where the blast is introduced ; and 1) 
a cavity to receive the metal when released from 
the earthy matter. The materials in the furnace 
are, previously to the introduction of the blast, 
heated simply by tin; draiuj^htof tlic atmos])here ; 
tlie coke and limestone to a bright red or white 
heat, and the iron ore to a inciting' heat. When 
the blast is introducetl, the metal immediately 
above it is brought into a state of fusion, and 
penetrates through the fuel into the cavity D. 
The ore and fuel that were above it sink down 
to lill up the space left by tlie ore melted and 
the fuel consumed. This next comes under the 
operation of the blast, and is similarly reduced. 

men who attend the furnace keep adding 
fuel, ore, and limestone, llu'ougii the opening A, 
at tiu-' top, and the operation of smelting goes on, 
until the melti’d iron, in lh(" cavity I), ri.ses nearly 
to a level with the tuyere irons, or hhist pipes. 
The melted iron is then tapped, by driving a 
round-pointed bar into a sort of loam, with whicli 
tlie liole is slojiped, and runs into moulds made 
in saiul ; in this st:Ue it is (.‘ailed pig or cast iron. 
Hdien the slag, in smelting, has a gri cnisli-gr.iy 
appiairanee, it is a certain sign that tin- fnrn-.jm 
is in excellent order. 

Many methods hav e been adopt(‘d to obtain a 
it'gular and unif»-)rin Idast, The first of tlic'.se ha.s 
already been noticed under the urti(‘lo BLOvviNr. 
MAciiiM,; but, as tins imthod of regulating ih.e 
blast has been lonnd to be tar from perlect, other 
iiieuns havi? bemi resorted to v\itli a view ot o’o- 
tuiniiig the desio'd end. The on(‘ calh.-d tlu3 
vvater-i'eguiatur consists of a large cistern, in 
which another of less area and capacity is in- 
M'ltcd. Through the bottom of the smallm* cy- 
iiiuli-r, whicli is, from its btn ng inverted, upjier- 
most, a pipe comnuinicates with the blowing 
cylinder, 'rids inner cistern is filled with water, 
as is also the space between the inner and the 
.outer cistern to tlie same level. Now, supprising 
the air to be forced from the blowing cylinders 
through the above-mentioned pipe into the inner 
cistern, tlie water, being* displaced by the air, 
will descend in llie inner cistern, and rise up 
between the two vessels till the column of 
"aier on the outside is ecpial t(.) the reepdred 
hnee of the blast ; this coluinn woidd be about 
four jionnds n])on a scpuire iucli, and about nine 
feet. Another pipe proceeds from the same 
cavity in the inner vessel to the furnace, and 
comnuinicates nearly a uniform blast, varying 
only with tlie outer column of water, whic.'li will 
he less as the outer surfaet? of the water is greater, 
'fids contrivance, though for some time consi- 
<lered an important discovery, has, in many in- 
stances, been abandoned, owing to its carrying 
'vater, botli in a state of spray, produced by' the* 
'Agitation, and ir a state of vapor, into the fur- 
o^ce, by which both the quantity and tlie quality 
of the iron was mahirially afl’ected. 

Another mode has been attempted to ecpial isc 
the blast, called the air vault, d’he first experi- 
tttent of this nature was tri(*d at the C lyde iron- 
works, by excavating a large cavity in a rock ; but 
trial was unattended liy success, partly from 
vault not being air-tigbl, and partly from the 
. VOE. Xll.^ 


imdsturc which exuded from the rock mixing 
with the air. 

A more successful experiment was made.iit 
the Carron works. An air-vault of wrought 
iron plato luts Imen i inployed in one of the fur- 
naces at Bradley, in Staifordsldre, vvldeh appears 
to answer very well. Its form is a cylinder, 
about ten or twelve feet diameter, and lifly or 
sixty feet long. 

According to an average deduced from a series 
of experiments made by iMr. ]\lushelt,it appixus, 
that, when the outer air was from (3.3'^ to (iBAthe 
air, immediately after its escape from th(3 blowing 
cylinders into a receiving vessel, was increased 
from to 90", and from (3B" to 99j". In an 
average of tliirty experiments the air in the act 
of condensing was raised This would have 

the etfect of increasing its volume not less than 
one thirty-eigiitii of the whole, and the increased 
pr(!ssure of the blast, by this cause alone, would 
be mxarlyhalf a pound upon an inch. Or, in other 
words, if the air were introduc(*d into the iurnace 
at (30"’, the same quantity would be admitted with 
half a pound less jiressiire upon an inch than if 
It were OO"*. lienee any means of cooling the 
air after its condensation, in all seasons of the 
year, must be attended vvitii bcmelicial conse- 
quences. If the air-vanlt were made of wrought 
iron, and its surface constantly Kept w(>t, the 
evaporation from so great a snrtace, d freely e\- 
])osed on all sides to the air, would cool the ai< 
very consideralily . Indeed, without, the aid of 
th(i moisture, tlie efiect would be such as to re- 
c(_)mmend its adoption. It was siqiposed, that 
in the summer season there would he some ad- 
vantage in bringing the air iindiir ground lor a 
considerable distance before it entered the blow- 
ing machine; but the resi.stance arising from the 
friction on tlie sides of the channels through 
which it must pass has l)ecn found an insur- 


mountable obstach*. 

lyaddling furnace was originally invented 
by Mr. Cort, anil is a most inqiortant appendage 
to the iimn works. In its general l(9rm it nearly 
resembh's the ordinary air furnace. It is heated 
by means of ])it-eoal, on a grate; and has a 
cliimney of considerable height, in which tliere 
is a damper to regulate the degree (d heat while 
puddling. A considerabh' portion of the space 
between the grates and tin* chimney is formed 
flat, and covered w ith a peculiar sand, possessing 
the properties, when heated, of lieeoiniiig very 
hard and infusible. On this sjiaccis placed threi* 
or three and a lialf hundred weiglit of finer.s’ 
metal, and the damo allowed to ]ri.ss over it with 
the full force of the fire. In twenty minutes the 
iron assumes a yellowish-white color, and niaiks 
effusion ‘appear on the angles ot the pieces ; tlie 
pnddlor then turns up new surfac(*sto the dame, 
and keeps breaking those which have readied a 
.softened state. Tliis he continues, at intervals, 
till the charge has subsided into a thick doUt-d 
.sort of fusion. The furnace, at this 
reduced to its low'cst temperature ; ])art ot 
mice bars and fire are witlidrawn, and die dampm 
iKjarlv slml; tlie puddler keeps stirring and 
moving the iron backwards and forwards, whmli 
now begins to ferment and emit flashes ot a 
bluish colored tiaine. This operation is ( onti 
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nued till these ;ip|;e:uaiues fall oil, ami till the 
iron becomes hss clotted, and bej^ins, in tlie 
language of tlie workman, to dry. Ills exertions 
are redoubled, and soon the whole, charge is re- 
duced to the state of the finest saw-dust ; it is 
now said to be dry, and so totally free from co- 
hesion that it may be moved about like as much 
sand. 

At tins stage of the operation the grate bars 
are replaced, the tire repaired, the damjior ele- 
vated, and the heat is in consequence increased, 
though gradually. The grains of iron become 
tipt with a snowy whiteness, resembling the 
welding of iron; they no longer repel each otlier, 
but begin to adhere in small masses ; these in- 
creas(? in size as the tmnperature of the furmu'c 
is raised. W hen tlic cliarge begins to work heavy, 
the puddler selects 'a nucleus, and rolls it over 
and o\cr upon the eoalesring masses, till he has 
got it of the W('ight of sixty or seventy pounds; 
he then placa-s this on the tlame side of tin* fur- 
nace, and begins anew the ojK'ration of balling; 
repeating this till the whole eharge is hailed up. 

A hea\y iron instrument, called a r/e/Zy, is 
then introduced into the furnace, and with tins 
the halls arii in succession beatim to give them m»»re 
cohesion in lolling. When properly lieated, 
they arc removed by tongs from the furnace, and 
slid along iron plates to the rolling machine. 
Here the lumps or balls are each, in succession, 
passi^l througli rollers, grooved diagonally, ac- 
•piiring as tliey \)ass additional cohesion and 
firmness, and assuming the form of a bloom. 
This is then presented to another yiair of rollers, 
with Hat openings or grooves, and rolled into a 
bar of three or four inches in breadth, and from 
half an inch to three-fourths of an inch intliick- 
ness. 

The whole operation of rolling one of the balls 
is performed in a minute and a half, and pleases 
while it astonislies the observer, by the rapid 
change which is thus passed upon matter the 
most unshapely and refractory. The whole time 
taken up to complete a charge from the ])uddljng 
furnace is only from two to two and half hours ; 
the loss sustained is from ten to twmlve per cent. 
One furnace will discharge five or six heats m 
twelve hours, and make in one week from ten to 
twelve tons of rough bars, A set of rollers, 
moved by a tliirty horse jiower engine, will rough 
down in a week 200 tons of such iron, and keep 
twenty puddling furnaces at work, for whicli 
three or four refineries ()r running out fires will 
be necessary. The mateiicd thus produced is 
called mill-bars, which require another operation 
before they arc finished. Tor thi.s purjiose they 
are earned to a pair of large steel .shears, and 
cut into regular lengths, proportionate to the bar 
ultimately intended to be made. These jiiece.s 
are tlien piled on each other in reference to the 
req«uired thickness, as the cutting was to the re- 
quisite lencglhs, and are introduced into the reheat- 
ing furnace. A welding heat by die tlame of pit 
coal is here made to operate for the space of 
twenty minutes ; they are then, one by oru*, taken 
to another set of rollers similar to the first, and 
each pile is lirought down in the diagonal 
grooves to a certain size; they are then put into 
the finishing rollers, and rapidly tormed into 
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bars of the most perfect form and accurate di- 
mensions. 

The tilt-hammer is a most important appemd-. 
ago to the iron manufacturer. It difiers from 
the common forge, however, by being poised on 
a centre of motion, about the middle, or two- 
thirds of the length of the helve from the head, 
and from receiving its motion from cogs actin- 
upon the tail of the helve. In some few cases 
the ^ash spring is placed over the head of tin; 
hammer, but in general, the tail of the helve is 
made to strike against a fixed floor, and the ham- 
mer, from the force it has received, continuing 
to rise after the tail strikes the floor, the helve 
bends, and by its elasticity causes tlu? hammer 
to de,ecnd with greater force upon the anvil. 

The tiit-liaiinnm' is ropresenled in figuri' 2. b 
is taken from a tilt-mill made at theC'arron ireii 
works in Scotland, after designs of the ccleln ateil 
Mr, Smeaton. It is adapted for forging irti]] 
into bars. In this apparatus c represents tlie 
iron lu'ad of the hamnier, /'its crmtrc of rTiotmn, 
and fJ lIi(‘ tail or extreme end, iqion which th'' 
cogs of the v/heel act, and whic'h is ])lated \Nitli 
non on the upper side, to preventit from wearing. 
T is the anvil-block, which must be placed on 
very linn foundation, to resist the inci'ssant 
shocks to which it is subjected: the centre /j or 
axis (»f tlie hamnier, is supported in a cast-inm 
frami' /g//, called the hirst. When the co.;s of 
the wheel strike the tail of I’n* hammer smldeitb 
down, and raise the head, tlui lower side of tin 
tail of the hammer strikes upon a suppoit 
which acts to stop the ascent of the liead of tli!, 
liammer e, when it arrives at the desired height ; 
but, as the hammer is thrown up with a conside- 
rable v\;locity as well as force, the effort of ilit' 
licad to continue its motion, after the tail strikes 
tlie top ?/., acts to bend tlie helve L of the ham- 
mer, and the elasticity of the helve recoils the 
hammer down upon the anvil with a redoubled 
force and velocity to that which it would ac- 
quire from the action of gravity alone. 

To obtain this action of recoil, the hirst 
must be held down as firmly as possible; and, lor 
this purpose, four strong iron bolts are carried 
down from the four angles of the bottom plate /i, 
and made fast to the solid basis of stone UH, 
upon which the whole rests ; upon this base arc 
placed four layers of timber i, Zc, /, w, which are laid 
one upon another, and the timbers of eacli layer arc 
laid cross-ways over the others. Each layer con- 
sists of several pieces laid side by side, and they 
are slightly treo-nailed together, to form a plat- 
form. Each platform is rather less tlian that 
npon which it rests, so as to form a pillar of solid 
limb'cr; on the top of whicli tlie hirst-frame g// is 
jilaccd, and firmly held down by the four bolts, 
which descend through all the platforms, and have 
secure fastenings in the solid masonry beneatli. 

The .stop n is supported by a similar pilhu? 
but smaller, and composed of three layers : tlie 
upjier-piecen, which is seen cross-ways, is about 
thrive feet long, and the under side Is hollowed, 
so that the piece bears only upon the two ends, 
leaving a vacancy beneath it, which occasions it 
to bend or sjiring every time the tail d ot tla^ 
liammer strikes upon it, and this aids the recoil- 
ing action very much. 
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The axison wliicli the hammer moves is formed 
hy a ring of cast iron, through which the helve of 
the hammer is put, and lield fast by wedging round 
it. The ring has a projecting trunnion on each 
side, ending in an obtuse conical point, whicli is 
received in a socket firmly fixed in the hirst-frame 

4, by screws and wedges, one of which is seen 
at r. These two sockets are thus capable of ad- 
justment, so as to make the hammer-face fall flat 
uj) )i» the anvil. 

In the Carron iron-works three hammers are 
worked from the same shaft. In such case it is 
necessary to have the three wheels that commu- 
nicatf motion to their respective hammers of dif- 
ferent sizes and numbers of cogs, to produce 
that velocity in each hammer which is best 
adapted for the work it is to perform ; thus the 
wheel for the hammer, which is represented in 
fig. 3, lias eight cogs, and therefore produces 
eight blows of the hammi'r for each revolution 
of the fly-wheel; the wheel for the middle ham- 
mer bus twedve cogs ; and the wheel for the 
smaller hammer sixteen ; the latter will therefore 
make two strokes for everyone of the great ham- 
mers. Ill fixing (he three wheels tijion the great 
shaft, care is taken that they shall produce tlic 
blivAs of the diflerent hammers in regular sue- 
cession, and ecjualise as much as possible ihe 
force which tlio water-wheel must exr^rt. The 
wheels are fixed on the shaft by means of a 
wedging of Jrard wood, driven in all round; the 
w<;od being capable of yielding a little to the 
shocks occasioned by the ('ogs nu-eting the tails 
of the hammers, renders the coueussions l«‘ss 
violent. 

The following are the principal dimensions : — 
Tlie head of the great hammer weighs 3;| ewt., 
and It is intended to make 150 blows per mi- 
nute; it is lifted seventeen incht*s from the anvil 
Jt every blow. 

The middle hammer is 2 cwl,, and makes 225 
blows per minute; it is lifted fourteen inches 
each time. 

The small hammer weighs ewt., and makes 
300 blows per minute ; it is lifted only twelve 
inches. 

To produce these velocities, the great axis 
upon which the cog-wheels are fixed must make 
turns per. minute and the pinion upon this 
axis being in proportion with the cog-wheel ujion 
the .shaft of the water-wheel as 1 is to 3, the 
water-wheel must make (31 revolutions per mi- 
•^ute ; the water-wheel being 18 foet diamelor, 
its circumference will be 18 x 3-14l6“.5f3-51, 
or 56.^ feet ; this multiplied by (3'2.5 is about 
353 feet motion per minute, or divided Ijy 
<')0:r:5*9 feet motion per second for the circum- 
ference of the water-wheel. 

In making the most highly rarlmniscd iron, or 
what is called No. 1, it sometimes happens Unit 

portion of the iron unites witii a great cxces.s 
carbon, forming a suhstance* whie.h, when 
cold, appears in bright shining sixiles It is found 
to jiossess most of the properties of plumbago, 
dilfering from that siibslaiicc only in containing 
less carbon. This carburet is no doubt in the 
liquid form in the furnace, and, being of much 
less .specific gravity than the iron, floats upon its 
^'iifacc. It is so miub more infusible than (be 
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metal, tliat, before ihc iron (mters tlse moulds of 
the pig-bed, it is seen swimming at the toj) in 
the scaly form as before-mentioned. 

This suhstance is called Viy the workmen Ans/j ; 
and, whenever it ajipears, it is a certain sign that 
the furnace Is working on the best sort of iron. 
So surely, indeed, is it the case, that No. 1, or 
the most highly carhiireted metal, has rccrivi d 
the epithet of A*ks/i//, because kkh is the* common 

attendant on its production. 

Heated air has been very successfully applied 
to blast furnaces at the Clyde iron works. It is 
now completely ascertained tliat iron may he 
smelted by healed air with tbrec-fouilhs of the 
fjuantity of coals required witli cold air, that is, 
air not artificially heated ; while the jiroducc of 
the furnace in iron is at the same time greatly 
increased. All the furnace.s at the Clyde iron 
works are now blown with it. At these works 
the air, before it is thrown into tlie blast furnaces, 
-s heated to 220^ Fahrenheit, in cast iron vessels 
placed on furnaces, similar to those of steam- 
engine boilers. It is expected tliat a higher 
temperature than 220^^ will be jiroductivc of 
a proportionally increased effect ; but this is 
still the subject of experiment. It is calculated 
tliat this improvement will accomplish a saving- 
in the cost of the iron smelted in (ireat Ilritaiii 
to the amount of at least .£‘200,000 a-year. The 
fact that heated air is better adapted than cold 
air to promote combustion is now incontestably 
established by esjieiiinent. No argument to the 
Contrary is afforded by what is also a fact, that a 
fire burns betU'r in cold tlian in warm weather. 
The fire bums better in the former than in tiie 
latter ease, not because the air is cold, but 
because it is dry. Let cold air ho artificial Iv 
belled, ami its superiority in promoting com- 
bustion, over air naturally of tlie same tempi.'ia- 
lun‘,but not artificially heated, will be njiparent. 
It lias bee»' attemjited to account for this fact in 
various ways. Tlie most snnple theory seems 
to be, that air i.s not fitted to promote combus- 
tion, till it reach a high temjierature, and tliat a 
quantity of fuel is expended in raising it to 
this temperature, before it can he of any use 
m promoting combustion. The question, theic- 
fore, resolves itself into this: whether it is 
more economical, in respect of fuel, to heat the 
air in the smelting furnace, where it comes into 
contact with tlu' coke, and carries it off in the 
form of carbonic, acid gas, or to heat it previously 
in a separate furnace. The experiments at tlio 
Clyde iron works show that it is heated in the 
separate furnace with one-eleventh part of tlie 
fuel that is required to heat it in the smelting 
furnace, when allowed to come into contact with 
the coke. One reason why that should he tlu‘ 
case is very obvious: in the smelting furn:K<‘ 
the air is heated with coke, in the .separate fur- 
nace w'lth coals. These observations do not 
apply to the mode of heating the air in a clo.sc 
vessel, by means of the smelting furnace itst'lf, 
before it is allowed to come into contact with 
the coke. The experiments with respect to thi.s 
mo(Je of healing air are still m progies.s. 

I'lg-iron, when divested ('f it^^ carbon, becomes 
malleable, and we have m this country many 
c.xleusive imimifactorit’s fur ili^^ exprc'^s por- 

() 2 
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pose of converting articles made of cast-iron, 
such as nails, cutlery, ^c., into iron perfectly 
malleable, without altering in the slightest de- 
gree the figure given to them in the casting. We 
have even seen nails made in this way welded 
together, and when cold bent at right-angles in 
a vice 

The method of releasing the pig-iron of its 
carbon, or of converting it into what is called 
wrought or malleable iron, is by placing it in an 
open furnace, termed a refinery, and by some a 
run-out furnace, heated by cokes, and subjected 
to the operation of a very powerful blast. The 
pig-iron is laid upon the cokes, and is soon 
melted, leaving much of its impurity behind. 
This is termed refining it. The metal when 
melted is run into plates, about four inches 
thick, and, as soon as it becomes set, is thrown 
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into water, which makes it mor frangible, and 
easier to be broken. 

The refining furnace is represented in figs. 4, 
and 5. A is a recess or trough, made of cast 
metal, having a bottom of fire-stone or brick. 
This recess is surrounded on three sides hy a 
cavity, through which water is constantly pass- 
ing from the cistern C; p,p, are two pipes con- 
nected with the blowing machine, and entering 
into conical openings in the refining furnace. 
These pipes are kept cool by water from the pipe 
dy which runs off at the pipe bcc. B is a shal- 
low rece.ss, about four inches deep, to receive 
the melted mass. 

We may now furnish a table of the average 
weight of iron bars, each bar being ten feet in 
lencjtli : — 
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Iron-Moulds, and spots of ink in linen, may 
be taken out by dipping the stained part in 
water, sprinkling it with a little of the powdered 
essential salt of wood-sorrel, then rubbing on a 
plate, and washing the spot out with warm 
water. 

Iron Mountains, The Great, in the territory 
of the United States, extend from the river Ten- 
nessee to that of the French Broad, from south- 
west to north-east ; farther to the north-east, the 
range has the name of Bald Mountains; and 
beyond the Nolachucky, that of Iron Mountains. 
This range constitutes the boundary between the 
state of Tennessee and North Carolina, and ex- 
tends from near the lead mines on the Kanhaway, 
through the Cherokee country, to the south of 
Chota, and terminates near the sources of the 
Mobile. The caverns and cascades are innu- 
merable. 


Iron-Sick, in the sea language, is applied to 
a .ship or boat, when her bolts or nails are so 
eaten with rust, and so worn away, that they oc- 
casion Ijollows in the planks, whereby the vessel 
is rendered leaky. 

Iron-Wood, in botany. See Sideroxylon. 

Iron- Wort, in botany. See Sideritis. 

TRONY, n, s. \ Gr. Eipojveia ; Fr. ii'cnic. 

Iron'ical, adj. >A mode of speech in 

IronTcally, adv. j which the meaning is con- 
trary to the words, used in joke or derision : 
ironical, sarcastic ; playful ; speaking by con- 
traries ; ironically, by the use of irony. The 
address of Fdi jah to the worshippers of Baal is 
a fine example of this mode of address, wherein 
he says, Cry aloud, for he is a god,' &c. 

Socrates was pronounced by the oracle of Dfll" 
phos to be the wisest man of Greece, which he would 
turn from himself ironically, saying, 'Iherc could !>« 
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nothing in him to verify the oracle, except this, 
that he was not wise, and knew it ; and otliers were 
not wise, and knew it not. Jiacon. 

In this fallacy may be comprised all ironical mis- 
takes, or expressions receiving inverted significations. 

Browne. 

'I'lie dean, ironirolly grave, 

Still shunned the fool, and lashed the knave. 

Swift. 

So grave a body upon so solemn an occasion, 
should deal in irony, or explain their meaning by 
contra ri»is. 1<I. 

Irony, in rhetoric, is when a person speaks 
contrary to his thoughts, in order to add force to 
his rlisconrso; whence (Quintilian calls it diversi- 
loquiuin. Thus, when a notorious villain is 
scornfully coiriplirneuted with the titles of a very 
honest and excellent person ; the character of the 
p(!rson commended, the air of contempt that ap- 
pears in the speaker, and the exorbitancy of the 
commendations, sufHidently discover the irony. 
Ironical exhortation is a very agreeable kind of 
trope; wliich, after having set the inconvenien- 
cios of a thing in the clearest light, concludes 
with a feigned encouragement to pursue it. Such 
is tliat of Horace, when, having iieaiitifully de- 
scribed the noise and tumults of Home, he adds 
ironically, 

• (lo now, and study timeful verso at Rome !’ 

1R()(QH()IS, tlu; name of six nations in North 
America, in alliance with (he Mritish colonies. 
Their country is bounded by Canada on the 
north, by Now York and Pennsylvania on the 
east and south, and l)y lake Ontario on the w(\st. 
In the American war they were allies of On'at 
Rritain ; and had all their towns destroyed, d'hey 
have since lived on grounds called the State 
Reservations, which are settled on all si<les liy 
while people, by whoso industry the boundaries 
of the desert are continually (uicroached upon. 
The number of iiihabituiits in all the six nations 
was, in 179t), 40.^8. The Stockbridge and !ko- 
theiiOM Indians, who now live ainongthem, add- 
ed, make llie number 450d, of whom 760 livciu 
Canada, the rest in the United States. 

IRRA'DIANC E, //. 5.*^ I Ait. uradio. From 

Iura'di ANCV, n.s. ( in ami radius. Eanis- 

Iru a'di ATK, V. a. ^sion of rays or beams 

Irradi a'tion, 71. s. 3 of light: to adorn by 
the streaming forth of rays of light ; to en- 
lighten ; to animate ; to decorate by shining 
ornaments : irradiation, the act of emitting rays 
of light, material or intellectual. 

If light were a body, it sliould drive away the air, 
whcli is likewise a body, wherever it is adniilled ; 
tor, within the whole splierc of the irr^^iUatiot^ of it, 
there is no point but light is found. 

Dii^hii on Bodies. 

Celestial light 

Shiue inward, and the mind through all her powers 
B-rod'uite ; theni plant eyes ; all mist from thence 
I’urge and disiicrso. Milton's Barodise J.ost. 

Cove not the heav’rily spirits ? Ur do they mix 
in'adiance virtual, or imincdiatc touch? Milton. 

Ethereal or solar heat must digest, influence, ir- 
''odiatc, and put those more simjile parts ot matter 
’nio motion. flale. 

1 he nu'ans of immediate union ot these iiitelligi- 
olijecis to the understanding, arc sometimes 


divine and supernatural, as by immediate irradiaiwn 
or revelation. 

lire principal alleclion is its tianslucency : the 
ir radiancy And sparkling, found in many gems, is 
not discoverable m tliis. Browne's Vnlirar Krronrs. 

It is not a converting but a crowning grare ; such 
an one as irradiates and puts a circle of glory about 
the bead of him upon whom it descends. South. 

No weeping orpiian saw liis father’s store 
Our shiine.s irradiate, or iniblaze the floor. Pope. 

IRRATIONAL, adj. ^ J.at. in and ridio. 
Irrationality, ??. .s. ^ VTid of reason or un- 
IrraTionallv, adv. j derstanding ; absurd ; 
contrary lo reason. 

Since the brain is only a transmittent, and tliat 
humours oft are prccipitateif lo the lungs before they 
arrive fo the brain, no kind of benefit <-an he effected 
from so irrational an application. 

Haney on Consumptions. 

Thus began 

Oil I rage from lifeless things ; but discord first, 
DaughUir of sin, among the irrational 
Oeatli introduced. Milton's Paradise f.ost. 

IRRAWADDY, or Iravati, a large river in 
theBiirmhan empire, having its source in the east- 
ern jiart of Tliibct. It is not navigable even for 
flat-bottomed boats farther than the motinlains 
wliich divide Ava from China. It enters the 
liurmhan ilominions in or about 25'- N. lat. At 
old Ava, in the rainy season, it may be a mile 
broad, and very deep; but during the remainder 
of the year it is not more than half a mile in 
breadth and eight feel deep. In lat. 1^7° 50' it 
divides into two branches ; one of which, running 
to the .south-west, passes the town of Pi^rsaim or 
Rassien ; the other, running to the south-east, 
passes Rangoon ; but tlu'se branches again sub- 
divide into many streams which are met by the 
tide. Tile intermediate space is formed into a 
Della, covered with trees and long grass, and 
chiefly inhabitiul by huflaloos, d(*er, and tigers. 
The teak timber docs not grow on the bankT of 
this river, but in the mountains, from thirty to 
sixty miles inland. During the rainy season it 
is floated down the rivulets, then formed into 
rafts, and thus conveyed to Rangoon. This river 
formed the principal theatre for naval hostilities 
during the late Rurmlian war. It may be esti - 
mated at 600 miles in length, and is of inealcn 
lable advantage to the country. 

IRRKCLAlM'ARLE,uf^'. In, re, and claim- 
ahlo. Not to he reclaimed ; not to be chanu'ul 
to the better; shameless; incorrigible. 

As for ohstinaU*. irreclaimalde, professed enemies, 
wc must expect their calumnies will continue. 

Addisons Freeholder. 
TRRFC(>N(’IJ/ABLIsW/.a Lat b/ and 
1 RRF-('ONC] l'ablenj ss, Ji. s. f rcconcHior. Not 
iRReroNcii/AULY, ude. ( to ho a])])ease(l 
lRin:c/oN( iLi:i), «f//. ^ by kindness; 

not to be set at one again ; not lo be made con- 
sisUmt: iireconciled, still at variance; ^ ot 

aJoned ; which two words appear exactly to ex- 
pK'ss th<^ meaning of irreconciled. 

.\ seivanl dies in many irreconciled iniquities. 

• Shakspearc. 

Wage I'lernal vv;ii , 

IrreeoncHable to our grand ioc- Mi If on. 

A weak unrajiial faelion may animate, a ;:ovein- 
nu nt . hut wlien it grows equal m slrenglfi, and ir- 
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rcconrilabh oy anmiosity, ll, cannot end without some 
crisis. Temple. 

There are no factions, thonpji inmiueilahle. to one 
•another, thati ore not united in their affection to you. 

Oryden. 

Since the senses 1 oppose is attended with such 
gross irreconcihihle ahsunlities, I presume I need not 
offer any thin^ fan her in suj)port of the one, or in 
disproof of the other. Rj^er.s. 

This essential power of gravitation or attrai'tion 
is irreconcilable with the Atheist’s own doctrine of a 
chaos. licntl<y. 

IRRr.rOV'FdlABLE, 0 (//. ^ fait, in and 
1 RRKCOv'r.RABI.Y, (ulv. ^ rcclffH /’O. Not lo 

be regained, restored, or remedied ; hopeless, 
and helpless, as to condition. 

The irrccorerahle loss of so many livings of prin- 
cipal value. Hooker. 

0 dark, dark, dark amid’ the blaze of noon ; 
Irrecoverably (la;k, total eclipse. 

Without all hope of day. Mi!lvn*s A(;oni^<(cs. 

It concerns every mau, that would not l;ifle. away 
his soul, and fool himself into inrrorcrcblc misery, 
with the greaiest seriimsriess to ('iiguin*. 'nil n^or. 

The credit of tlu' Ivvi licfiuer is irrccovrra')! :/ lost hy 
the last breach with tlu' bankers. 'I'rniplc. 

1 ime, in a natural se nse, is irrcrorrr.ildr : the 
moment just fled by us, it is impossible to recall. 

/ik'gCf.s. 

fie loathes the w’orld, — or with refli'clion smi 
Concludes it irrecocerabbi mad. 

Canniny's \tnr Mornimi. 

IRRKDirf’flU.E, adi. In and ledueilde 
Eat. in and rtduco. Not to In' iironglit or re- 
duced. 

These oliserv itions 5.(?cm to argne the c<'rpus(‘les < f 
air to be irrediirihlo info ualer. iioi/le. 

IRllEFRACiAnil/lTV, o. .s. ^ I.at. /y, ;r, 
f RRi: 1 'iiAGAM i:, nv//. ^. fran^ut. Not 

1 riRi.i'iiAGATH.Y, I to bc cori- 

fiiled or overtlirown by argument. 

Strong ami irrcfrayalde tlie evidences of Cluisfi- 
.aiity must l)e ; tliu} who n si: fed them wnmld resist 
every tiling. Ah'crhnni\ Sr/z/or/x. 

'fhat they deni(;d a futuio s(at(i is e\id(‘nt from Si. 
I’anl’s reasonings, which aie of n(> force but otdy on 
Ibat supposition, as Oiigen largely ami irrrf‘ra:;ah[!i 
proves. AUerhunj.. 

Tile (lar.ger of imroducing urn xpei iencr.d men was 
niged as an irrafra^nhlc reason for working by slow 
degrees. Swift. 

IRRl'X/Ul AU, or//. 'x Lat. i?i and re^ula. 
InuEGU? Aii't 1 y, AO .S', f Deviating from rule, 
Irrk/t' j A Kt.v, ado. ^ custoin, or nature; ini- 
jRRF.G'uf.ATK, p. n. J rnetbo<]ical : a soft 
word for vic(^ : irregnlate, to make irregular or 
disorderly; verbs arc called irregular wbicb 
deviate from general rules. 

'fliis motion seems exccntri(|ue and irregular^ yet 
not well to 1x3 resisted or (juieted. A'/V/g Clnirles, 
The nuniliors ot j/indurupies are w ild and irregular, 
and soineliines seem barsb and uneoiitli. Cowley. 

Ivcgubir 

riien most, when most irrcgahr they seem. 

Millojt. 

rids irregalarity of its unruly and tumulUious 
motion might alford a begdnning unto the common 
opinion. Browne. 

Its fluctuations are. but motions subservient, which 
winds, slielves, and every iiiteijaceiicy irregnlates. 

Id. 


Vour’s is a soul irre;j^ularly great. 

Which, wanting temper, yet abounds with heat. 

Drydea. 

It may give some light to those wliosc coneeiiii; 
for their little ones makes tliem so irregularly hold as 
to consult their own reason in the education of their 
(diildren, rather than to rely upon old custom. 

Locke. 

Religion is somewhat less in danger of corrup- 
tion, while the sinner aeknovviedges the, obligations 
of his ilulv, and is ashamed of his irregularities. 

Rotrers. 

O’er the irregtdars in lust or gore, 

\\ lio do rot give professional attendance. 

Byron. Don J^uaa. 

1RREE'ATIV''E, ndj. Lat. in and rrlalivns. 
Having no rcdcrence to anything; single: un- 
connecteiL 

Scparatcil by llie voice of Ood, things in their 
species came out in uneomrnnnicated vaji'.'tics, and 
irrelative .seminahtics. Broivne's Vulgar llrronrs. 

IK IM'ddfiTOUS, in/;. ^ Fr. trr< /ig/o/r ; I ,nt. 
Ikrelic.Ton, ^ iff anc rvlipio. Not. 

I niir.iao'iorsLV, ndv. 3 'n'kiu.wiedgn ,g de- 
pi'udi'nce .upon, and obligation to, tbe* deity; im- 
pious ; profane: contempt of religion; acting 'iii 
op|>osition to the dictates of piety ; irreligiously, 
carelessly witli respect to (dod ; irreverently in 
holy services, 

Keligion's blot, but irreUgion's paint ; 

\ saint ab/oad, at home a Hend. 

I'lctcher\ Purple Island* 
And the jiriest 

Was not behind, hut ever at. my ear, 

I’icnehing how meritorious with the gods 
It would he U) enoia re an irrcligioa.', 
i )i.'>hom)iei oi Dagim. 

Milieu. Sti/ns n Agjiiisie 
I'lie weapuus v\illi which I condsit ii'tehiAan 
niieady eonse r.itcJ. Ihydcn. 

Slijuie and o pre'acli is generally the portion ot tim 
impiou.s and iveeli'Acu:.. Satith. 

We behold every ins* .incc ol prophanentss and ir- 
reliirion, iiul only committcil, hut {'etmided and glo- 
iie<l in. llotrers. 

Might not the (pMsm’s domestieks he obliged to 
avoid swearing ami iereligiaii.s piotane diseourse ? 

Swift. 

IRR.F/MlvAHLi:, ndj. Latin, irrcmtahHir.. 
Admitting no return. 

The keept.u' charme<l, the chief without delay 
Ea.ssed on, and took the inrmeabte way. Drydea. 

[RREME'DrABLE, m/j. ^ Yv. irrnmdiahl ; 

IjlHKMEb)! ABI.Y, and 7'Vfnt.- 

(Hum. Admitting no cure; not to be remedii'd. 

'J'hey content tiieneselvi's witli that vvlileh was tl 
irremediable error of former limes, or tlie necessity ol 
the present hatli ea?^ upon them. IJooli’r. 

Jt happens to us irremediably and inevitably, lliat 
we may perceive these accidents are not the tniits ot 
our labour, hut gifts of Ciod. 

Taiilor's Worthy CommnriicanI . 
Whatever lie consults you about, unless it lead lu 
some fatal faml irremediable mischief, be sure you ad 
vise only as a friend. Lec/u’. 

1 K.R. EMIShS I E, ndj. \ T.at. ifi and rcjnit- 
Irremis'siblrness, n. .s\ \ to. Not to be pai ^ 
iloned ; beyond tbe reach of forgiveness. 

Thence arises the aggravation and irremissiblcHes'j 
of the sin. Hammond, on Fundamenlah 
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lllUEMOV'ABLFi, odj. hat. in and remo- 
v(V. Not to be removed; not to be changed. 

He is irremovable, 

Kesolved for tlight. Shakspeare. Winter's Tale, 

llv RENOWNED', adj. Er. in and remmmc; 
i>;it. in^ rc, iiomai. Void of honor. Wo now 
s;iy unronowricd. 

For all he did to deceive good knights, 

And draw tliem from pursuit of prais(! and fame 

To sluggish sloth and sensual deliglils. 

And end their days with irrcnoivned shame. 

Faerie Queen-^. 

[RREP'ARAHLE, adj. ) Eat. mand nparo. 
f R R !:i*' A R A R i.v , udv. S N ot to bc rocoveiod 
or repaired; without amends or reparation. 

Irreponihle is the loss, and T’atience says it is not 
past her cure. Shaksjjenre. Tempest. 

The cutting off that time, industry and gifts, uhere- 
l>y she should be nourished, were irreporablp injuri- 
ous to her. Deciip e/’ Tietp. 

'foiled with loss irreparable. 'Milton. 

It is an irreparable injustice, we are guilty «)f, when 
we arc prejudiced by the looks of those whom wc. <lo 
not know. Jiblison. 

IRREPLEVIAIU.E, adj. Lat. in andrcp/co. 
Not to 1)0 redeemed ; a law term. 
IKREPREHEN'SIBPP, ud/. ( Lat. in and 
I RRt:rREiiEisSiiir-v, or/i). S reprebendo. 

Not to bc censured ; without blame. 

IRREPRESENTABLE, ucj. Lat. in, rc, 
presens. Not to be ligured by any representation. 

(jod’s irre presentable nature doth hold against mak- 
ing images of God. StiUiip 2 fi(‘et, 

I RRf:PROA(’irABJds adj. > Pr. reproeber, 
Ihuv.proacii'aiu.y, adv. ^ ]^at. in and op~ 

probtuni. I'Veo from reproach : w ithont censure. 

Hewa.s a serious sincere (Christian, of an innocent, 
irr’iiroaeliahle, nay, extnnplary life. Atterhnrif. 

Tlieir prayer may he, that they may raise up and 
liieed as irrepraaehablc a young family as their parents 
lui\(' done. Tape. 

1 R 111-’ PROVMsABT -E, rR/;. Lai. ui and ;v 

'probo. Not to he blamed ; irre[)roachable. 

I R R. ESISLI BI L'lT Y, n. .s.'\ I rat. in and re- 
I RUfsisT'nu.F,, m/;. f sisto. Power 

li:iii:sis'ri Ri.Ag ur/u. ^ above offectnal 

liiIlrsispLr.ss, R(/;. J opposition : su- 

perior to oj) position ; irresistless, a bad word, 
eompounded two negatives, meaiiin<g resistless. 

hVardoth grow from an apprehension of the Deity, 
mdiicd witli irresistible power to hurt ; .and is of all 
affections, anger t:\cepted, thenuaptesf to admit con- 
l( rcn('e with reason. Hooker. 

file doetrint’. of irresistiaiUtn of grace, if it he ac- 
knowledged, there is nothing to he allixl to gratitude. 

Harumonil . 

In mighty quadrate joined 
Of niHon irresistible. Milton. 

Those radiant eyes, whose irresistless llame 
J^trikes Envy dumb, and keeps Sedition tame, 

I'hey can to gazing multitudes give law\ 

Convert the factious, and the rebel awe. 

irlanville. 

God irresistibly sways all manner of events on earth. 

Dry den . 

1 here ean be no difTereiice in the subjtXls, where 
’ke application is almighty and irresistible, as in ere- 
‘Ttion. Holers. 

f ond of pleasing and endennng ourselves to ihosi’: 

''e esteem, we are irresistiblp \ei\ into the same incli- 

"'dioiis and aversions with them. L/. 


VV'on by the chann 
Of goodness irresistible, and all 
In sweet disorder lost, she blushed lonseut. 

Thomson. 

UIRES'OLIIBLE, adj. '] Lai. in and rtso/- 

1 iiREs'oEURi.f.NESs, R. s. j VO; Vi. irrzsoln. 
Irri'.soi.v'edly, adv. [ These words have 
iRRr.s'oi.uTK, adj. f opposite meauings . 

1 RRr.s'on'iELY, adv. I tin? two fir.sl iruplv 
J uiir,soiaj'TioN, rz. s. Ja state not to be 
brokerijlor dissolved, the others signify incon- 
stancy; want of courage or di.'termination ; with- 
out firtnne.ss of mind or determined imrpose. 

Were he evil-used, lu; would outgo 
Mis father, by as mueh as a performance 
Does ail irresolute purpose.. S7uzA.>;/)i?arr. Jlenni V IH. 

It hath most forceupon things that have the light- 
est motion, and therefore uixm the spirits of men, and 
in them upon such affectiems as move lightt?st ; as 
upon men in fi'ar, or men in irresolution. 

Jheon's Witural Historif. 

Divers of my friends have thought it slratige to 
hear me speak so irresohrdly (auiceriiing those things, 
which some take to be the elements, and others the 
principles of all mixed hodii's. Boyle. 

In factitious sal ammoniac the common and urinous 
salts are so well mingled, that both in the open fire 
and in subliming vessels they rise together as one 
salt, which seems in such vessels ir resoluble by /ire 
alone. Id. 

(^ucrcetanus has this confession of the irresoluble- 
ness of diamonds. Id. 

So IMyrrha’s mind, impelled on either side, 
Takes every bent but cannot long abide ; 

Irresolute on which she should rely, 

vVt last, unfixed in all, is only fixed to die. 

Dryden . 

frresolniion on the schemes ol’ life, whiili olh i 
themselves to our choice, and inconstancy in pur- 
suing i.liem, are the greatest causes of all our iinliap- 
piness. Addison. 

I JUIE.SrEC'Tl\’E, Ri//. / Lat. in respeefo 
I Rrn.srF.c'TivEi.Y, m//’. N Having no n.'gnni 
to circumstancc.s. 

He is convineed, that all the. promises he.long to 
him ahsolutely and irresjx'cl ieetu . Hammond . 

'Thus did the .few, by persuading himself ol his 
pailiouhir irrespeelive el<'Ciion, think it sate to run 
into ail sms ! h/. 

Accoidiiig to this doctrine, it must be resolved 
wholly inlo the ahsuluti? irrespeetire will of God. 

1 1 open- . 

IRRETRTEX 'AlU.E.m/f. ) Er. in ntrouver. 
I RKi.'i Rii v' Mu.v, SNot to he re- 

gained or recovered. 

It would not defiay tlu' (barge of the extraction, 
and Ax.refori’ must have been all irretricmhly lost, 
and iis('’ess to mankind, w-as it not by this means 
eo Heeled. Woodnnrd. 

I RREV'LRl'.Nf ’K, n. s. A fait, in rein rear. 

I rkf.v'ek 1 \ r, ^ ant of due vc- 

1 rrf.v'ereiNtey, adv. S iieralion or respect; 
slat!' of being disregardcil : these words are ge- 
nerally appliijd tia the (lenieanor as irreverent; oi 
language or manner, as not yielding due homage. 

Irrei^erenee is, whan man doth not honour tlier as 
him ouglit to do and waitlu'th to Ih‘ revert uC(x1. 

Cbnurer. The Fersones Tale. 
\>. our fear excludeth not that boldness which he- 
cometh saiius, so, if our familiarify w ith l/od do not 
savour of ftsn, it diavveth too mar that irreremd 
conridcncc wherewith true humih'\ can nevtu' st.i ml . 
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Having seen our scandalous //rrrrre//cY towards 
God’s worship in j^eneral, ’tis easy to make applica- 
tion to the several parts of it. Dccui/ of Piety. 

The concurrence of the housi', of peers in Unit 
fury can be imputed to no one thing more than to 
the irreverence and scorn the judges were justly in, 
who had lx;en always looked upon there as the oracles 
o-f the law. Claremlon. 

Witness the in-everent son 
Of him wlio built the ark; who, for the shatne 
Done to his father, heard his heavy curse. 

Servant of servants, on his vicious race. Hilton. 

If an irreverent expression or thought too wanton 
are crept into my verses, through my inadvertency, 
let their authors be answerable for tluan. Dniden. 

They were a sort of attiibutes, with which it was 
a matter of religion to salute them on all occasions, 
and which it was an irrevennee to omit. J*oj!e. 

IRREVER’SIBLE, adj. i Lut. in renrfo. 
Irrever'shily, cr/i’. 5 Not to be recalled 
or chaiigi'd. 

The title of fundamentals, bt'ing ordinarily con- 
fined to tlie doctrines of faith, hath occasioned tliat 
great scandal in the churcli, at nuich so many my- 
riads of solilidians have stuml)led, and fallen irre- 
versibly, by conceiving heaven a reward of true opi- 
nions. Hammond on f'lindtimentals. 

The sins of his chamber and liis closet shall bo 
produced before men and angels, and an eternal irre- 
versible sentence be pronounced. Rogers. 

IRREV'OCABLE, ) Fr. in evoerdde ; 
Irri.v'ocauly, adv. S Eat. in muKo. Not 
to he recalled ; not to be brought back ; not to 
be reversed. 

But sith that lie his gone irrevocable, 

Please it you, Ladie, to i/s to aiead 
W hat cause Could make him so dishonourahh- 
To drive you on fool, unlit lo tread, 

And lackey hy him, gainst all woman hea<L 

.Spc/z.srr’.s i'aerie (^aecae. 

Give thv hand to \V^■^iwiek, 

And, with thy hand, thy faith irrrvocable, 

'I’hat ordy W arwlek’s (laughter shall be thine. 

Sliafispeare. 

Firm and irrevocable is my doom. 

JfL As Yon Like It. 

’i’hat which is past is gone* and irnvoeabh', lliere- 
fore they do Imt. trifle, that labour in past matters. 

Uaeon's I'ssays 

'I'he second, both for piety renowned, 

Ami puissant deeds, a promise shall receive 

Irnvoctiblc, that his n gal tlirone 

For ever shall endure. J)!ilto)i\s RaradibC Lost. 

If air w'cre kept out four or five minutes, the fire 
would l^e ir)-rvurahhi extinguished, RotRe. 

By h<‘r irrevocable fate, 

War shall tlu' country waste, and change the stale, 

Dry den. 

IR'RKIATI', V. a.'^ Eat. irrigo. To wet ; 
i RRKEv'i ION, //. .S'. T-fo iijoistcri with water: 
Iurk/lmuj-s, .7 the act of' wattuing or 

moistening. Trriguuus, watery ; (bjwy ; moist. 
Help of groiiml is by watering and irrigation. 

Rncon. 

'I'he flowery lap 

Of some irrigiiuns valley sj)n'ad hi r store 
Flowers of all hue, and without tlmiiis the rose. 

Milton. 

The heart, which is one of the. principal parls of 
the Ixxly, doth continually irrigate, nourish, keep 
hoi, ami supple all flic members. 

Roy on till ('rent ion. 


Hash Elepenor 

Dried an immeasurable howl, and thought 

To’ exhale his surfeit by irriguous sleep : 

Imprudent ! him death’s iron sleep oppr()st. 

Phillips, 

Irrigaxion, as a mode of agriculture, has 
been slightly adverted to under the article of 
tin: latter name. See Ac iii culture, Index. Its 
early use, its groat importance in the east, am] 
the Strong partiality of some modern Fmropcan 
agriculturists, will justify some further observa- 
tions upon the subject. 

The Romans applied watering on a large 
scale, bolli to arable and grass lands, particularly 
the latter. ‘As much as in your power,’ says 
Gato, ‘ make waterc(j meadows/ Virgil ((Jeorg. 
1, c. 104 — 1 IB) advises to 

Call the floods from high, to rush amain 
With pregnant streams, to swell the turning grain, 
1'heii, when the fiery vsuns too fiercely play, 

And shrlv(‘llod herbs on vvitliering sttuus decay, 

'rhe wary ploughman on the mountain’s l)r()vv 
F'ndams his watery stores — huge torrents flow, 

And rattling down the rocks large moisture yield, 
'I'empering the thirsty fever of the field. 

‘ Neither a low ficHd,’ says Columella, ‘ with 
hollows, nor a field broken with sleep) rising 
grounds, is proper for water meadows. The 
first because it contains too long the water col- 
lected in the hollows; tlie last, liocause it makes 
the water to run too ipiickly over it. A field, 
however, that has a moderate descent, may be 
made a mcsidow, vvlietlier it is rich or poor, if so 
situati.'d as to be watered. But llie best situa- 
tion is, where th(‘ surface is smooth, and the 
descent so gentle as to ])Tevent (nther showers, 
or the rivers that ovcrllow it, from remaining 
long; amb on the other liarid, to allow tlie w.aier 
that comes ovi.r it gently to g*lidc ofi‘. There- 
fore, if, in any part of a field intended for a 
iiKsidow, a pool of water slu.nild stand, it mnst 
be let off by drains ; for the loss is eijual, eillier 
from too imicb water or too littl(> grass.’ (t.’oi. 
Ill), ii. cap. 17). Wafining, Pliny states, was 
commenoi'd immediately after the ecpiinox, and 
restrained when the grass sent up tlower stalks; 
it wa.s recommenced in mowing grounds, after 
the bay season, and in pasture lauds at in- 
tervals. 

In llindostan to this day the operation of con- 
veying water lo and from the fields is one of tbe 
most expensive and froublesome in their agricul- 
tural sy.stcm ; particularly in the higher districts. 
In the Monghere district of Bengal a deep well 
is dug in tlic bigliest part of the field, vvbicli, 
being ploughed, is divided into little scpiare 
pilots, resembling the clicquers of a chess board- 
I'Aicb s((uare is surrounded with a border, Enu 
imdies higli, cajiablcof containing water: while, 
between the clieijners tjms constructed, smnll 
dykes are formed for conveying a rivulet over 
the whole field. As soon as the water lias stood 
a suflieient time in one scpiare for it to iinliihe 
moisture, it is let off into tlie next by openiifi; 
a small outlet through the dyke. Tims one 
S(piare after another is irrigated, till the ^^hole 
fu'ld is gone over. The water is raised in le^^ 
ihmii bags by two bullocks, yoked to a rope; 
thi' cattle retiring from the well, and reluinin'-; 
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to its mouth, according as the bag is meant to 
i)e raised, or to descend. The rope is kept per- 
pendicular in the pit by a pulley, over which 
It runs ; and, from the moutli of the well thus 
placed, the rivulets are formed. In Patna the 
leathern bags are raised by long bamboo levers, 
as buckets are in this country. • 

i)r. Davy gives an interesting account of tbe 
prevalence of this practice at Ceylon. The cul- 
tivation in the interior of that country, ho says, 
is of two kinds, the dry and the wet. The for- 
mer consists ill cutting down and grubbing up 
tlie wood on the sid(!s of bills, where parti- 
cular varieties of rice and Indian corn are after- 
wards sown : the latter, by far the most general 
mode, is carried on wherever water can be ob- 
tained for irrigation. * Most of the operations 
ill the cultivation of paddi/j he states, ‘ are con- 
nected with or have some relation to the element 
on whii'h its siicciiss depends. The farmer com- 
mmices with repairing the banks of the paddy- 
tiekl. lie then admits water in suflicient quan- 
tity to be an inch or two deep ov(*r tlie whole 
surface. After the ground has been well mace- 
rated and softenerl, he ploughs it, still under 
water. AfliT larther maceration it is ploughed 
again, or merely tramplial oviu' by butlaloes, 
till rtaluced to the state of rnnd. Its surface is 
now levelled and sinootherl. The water is drawn 
off, and the paddy, having been previously 
steeped in water till it lias begun to germinate, 
is sown with the hand, and is scattered as equally 
as possible over the moist surface of mud. 
When tlie seed has taken root, and before tlie 
mud has hail time to dry, the openings through 
which the water was drawn oil’ arc closed, and 
tile field is again inundated. When the paddy 
is two or three inches high, it is weeded ; and, 
where the seed has failed, the vacant spots are 
planted from those jiarts which are too thick and 
require thinning. The irrigation is continued 
till the )nuldy is nearly full-grown and about to 
ripen, when the openings are made in the banks 
and the field is drained. As soon as ripe, the 
paddy is cut with reaping-hooks, and immedi- 
ately carried to the thresliing-fioor, where the 
grain is trampled out by butlaloes. From the 
moment the seed is sown, till tlie period of har- 
vest, the paddy-field, like tlu^ chenas, requires 
constant nightly watching to protect it from the 
‘hquedations of its wild enemies. In the low 
country, where the cultivation of paddy is in a 
great measure dcpemlent on the rainy reason 
and on artificial reservoirs for a farther supply of 
water, only one crop is jiroeurcd annually ; but 
amongst the mountains, in situations where per- 
petual irrigation is at command, the seasons are 
less concerned ; the farmer can sow when lie 
pleases, and from good ground annually obtain two, 
'tnd I have heard even three crops. The hilly and 
niountainous districts, in consequence of being 
"ell supplied with water, are thus particularly 
favorable for the cultivation of tliis important 
grain: and it is a most fortunate eircuinstance 
^hat they are so ; otherwise the coolest, most sa- 
lubrious, and most beautiful parts of the interior 
'voiild, instead of being cultivated to a certain 
u'^tent, be quite neglected and deserted. In the 
mw country the paddy-fu'lds are generally of a 
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large size, and apparently quite flat; and every 
crop being in tbe same stage of vegetation, or 
nearly so, tlie whole exhibits very little variety 
of .surface. Amongst the mountains it is (|uite 
different; — paddy-tiidds there arc a succession 
of terraces or flights of steps ; and in each lidd 
the crop may he in different stages of growth, — ^ 
in some just vegetating, in others full-grown, 
ripening, or ripe ; there at tlie same time you 
may see the laborers at all their different opera- 
tions,- — banking, ploiiglnng, sowing, weeding, 
reaping, and treading out tlie grain. 1 do not 
know any scene more- interesting than a higli- 
laiid valley thus cultivated, or more lieautifu!, 
when (as it generally is) it is surrounded by the 
bold, wild, and frequently savage scenery of un- 
turned nature. In the low lands the labor and 
skill required to cultivate paddy are less than 
are necessary in the high lands. In cutting [er- 
races in the sides of hills, the perseverance and 
industry of tlie mountaineer are often in a strik- 
ing manner displayed. Many of his heils are 
actually walled up, and many of them are not 
four feet wide, and though generally long, occa- 
sionally they are so short, from the nature of the 
ground, as well as narrow, that one would not 
suppose they were wortli tlio labor of kcejiing 
in n^pair and inneh less of making. In bringing 
water to his fields, and insuring them a constant 
supply, the judgment and skill of the cultivator 
are most exercisi'd. Sometimes it is con<luele<l 
two or three miles along the side of a hill, and 
occasionally it is even cairied from one side of a 
mountain to another by means of wooden pipes.’ 

‘ In surjdce irrigation,’ says Mr. IiOud(ui, ‘the 
water is conveyed in a system of open channels, 
wliicli require to be most numerous in such 
grounds as are under drilled annual crops, and 
least so in such as are sown in breadtlis, beds, or 
ridges, under jicreiniial crops. This inode of 
watering has ('xisted from time immemorial. The 
children of Israel are represented as sowing 
their seed and watcri% it with their foot ; that is, 
as Calmet explains it, raising the water Iroin the 
Nile by a macliine worked by tbe feet, from whioli 
it was conducted in such channels as we have 
been describing. It is general in the south ot 
France and Italy ; but less required in Britain. 

‘ Subtirrananis irrigation niay be eflected by a 
system of drains or covered gutters in the sub- 
soil, which, proceeding from a main conduit, or 
other supply, can be charged with water at plea- 
sure. For grounds under the culture of annual 
plants, this mode would be more convenient, and 
for all others more economical as to the use of 
water, than surface irrigation. Where the nnib'r 
stratum is gravelly, and rests on a retentive stra- 
tum, this mode of watering may take [ilace 
without drains, as it may also on perfectly 
lands, by filling to the brim, and keeping toll 
for several days, surrounding trenches ; but the 
beds or fields between the trenches must not hi* 
of great extent. This practice is used in Lom- 
bardy on the alluvial lands near the embou- 
chures of the Po. In Lincoliishin' the sanu* 
mode is practised by shutting up the Hood gates 
of the mouths of the great drains in tlic dry 
seasons, and thus daniniing up tlie watrr through 
all tlie rarnifieatioiis of (he draiua<gc (rmn the se^'^ 
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to their source. This was first suggested by G. 
Rennie and Sir Josepli Ranks, after the drainage 
round Boston, completed about 1810. A similar 
plan, on a smaller scale, had been practised in 
Scotland, where deep mosses had been drained 
and cultivated on tlie surface, hut where, in sum- 
mer, vegetation failed from deficiency of mois- 
ture. It was first .idoptcd by J. Smith (sec 
Essay on the Improvement of Peat-Moss, 1795), 
on a farm in Ayrshire, and has .subsequently 
been brought into notice by J. :lohnslon, the 
first delineator and professor of Elkinton’s sys- 
tem of draining. 

^ Irrigation with a view to conveying additions 
to the soil (or for manuring it in fact), has long 
been practised, and is an evident imitation of the 
overflowing of alluvial lands, whether in meadow 
or aration. In the former case it is called irriga- 
tion or flooding, and in the latter warping. 
AVarping is used chiefly as a mode of •enriching 
the soil by an increase of the alluvial deposkions, 
or warp of rivers, during winter, where the .sur- 
face is not under crop, and is common on the 
banks of the Ouse. 

' Subterraneous irrigation appears to have been 
first practised in Lombardy, and first treated of 
by professor Thouin. (Anuales de Musce, &c.) 
It consists in saturating a soil with water from 
btdow, instead of from the surface, and is ef- 
fected by surrounding a piece of ground by an 
open drain or main, and intersecting it by co- 
vered draii>s coinmnnicating with this main. If 
the field is on a level, as in most cases whore the 
practice i.s ado[jted in Lombardy, all that is ne- 
cessary is to fill the main ;ind keep it full till the 
lands have been sufliciently sodke<l. Rul, if.it 
lies on a slope, tln/n tlie lower ends of the drains 
must be closely .stopped, and the water admitted 
only into the main on the upper side : this main 
must be kept full till the land is soaked, when 
die montlis of tlie lower drains may be opened 
to carry off the superfluous water. The practice 
is applicable either to pastime or arable lands. In 
Britain, subterraneous irrigation has been ajiplied 
in a very simple manner to drained bogs and 
morasst s, and to fen lands. All that is necessary 
is to build a sluice in the lower part of the main 
drain wliere it (piits the drained grounds, and in 
dry weather to .shut down this sluice, so as to dam 
up die water and tlirow it back into all the mi- 
nor open drains, and also the covered drains. 
This plan has been adopted witii success, first, as 
we believe, by Smith, of Swine ridge Muir, in 
Ayrshire, and subsequently by .lohnson, in ilie 
case of several bog drainages executed by him 
in Scotland. It is also practised in Lincoln- 
shire, where it was introduced by the advice of 
the late engineer Heimie, after the completion of a 
public drainage at Boston.’ 

‘ In general in nature tlie operation of water,’ 
says Sir fl. Davy, ‘ is to bring earthy substances 
into an extreme state of division. But, in the ar- 
tificial watering of meadows, the beneficial effects 
depend upon many difl'erent causes, some che- 
mical, some mechanical. Water is ab.solutely 
essential to vegetation ; and when land has been 
covered by water in the winter, or in the begin- 
ning of spring, the moisture that has {)enetrate<l 
deep into tlie soil, and even the subsoil, becomes 
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a source of nourishment to the roots of the plants 
in the summer, and prevents those bad efleei^ 
that often happen in lands in their natural slate, 
from a long contiimanoe of dry weatlicr. When 
the water used in irrigation has flowed over a 
calcareous country, it is generally found impreg 
nated‘with carbonate of lime ; and in this slat 
it tends, in many instances, to ameliorate the 
soil. Common river water also generally contains 
a certain portion of organisable matter, which Is 
much greater after rains that at other times; or 
which exists in the large.st quantity when the 
stream rises in a cultivated country. Even in 
cases when the water used for flooding is pure, 
ami free from animal or vegetable substances, it 
acts by causing a more equable diffusion of im 
tritive matter existing in t^he land ; and in very 
cold seasons it preserves the tender roots and 
leaves of the grass from being affected by frost. 
Water is of greati r spircific gravity at Eaii- 
renheit than at :V2'\ the freezing point; and 
hence, in a im^adow irrigated in winter, the wati i 
immediately in contact with the grass is rarely 
below 40*^, a degree of temperature not at all 
prejudicial to the living organs of plants. In 
180-4, in the month of March, the temperature in 
a water meadow near llungerford was examined 
by a very delicate thermometer. The teinpeja- 
ture of the air at seven in the morning was ‘29'\ 
The vvater was frozen above the grass. The tein* 
perature of the soil below the water, in which the 
roots of the grass were fixed, was 1.8”. Watei 
may also Ojicrafe usefully in warm seasons le 
moderating temperature, and thus retarding tie 
over-rapid progress of vegetation. 'flie cons, 
quence of this ret irdafion will be greater rna,L;ii;- 
fude and improved texture of the grosser jiart;, 
of plants, a rnoie perfect and ample devehti,- 
ment of their finer parts, and, above all, an in- 
creas(' in the size of their fruits and sueds. 'Ac 
appreliend this to be one of the |)rinci])al uses of 
flooding rice-grounds in the ea'^t ; for it is as- 
certained that the rice-plant will perfect its seeds 
in J'iurojre, and oven in this country, without an\ 
water beyond wdiat is furnished ]>y tlie wenllier, 
and the natural inoistnr* of a well eonstitnteil 
soil. It is a general principle, that waters eon 
taining ferruginous impn'gnation,* though 
sessed of fertilising effects when ajqilied ta a 
calcareous soil, are injurious on soils that do not 
effervesce with acids ; and that calcareous waters, 
which are known by tlie earthy deposit they 
afford when boiled, are of most use on siliceous 
soils, or other soils containing no remarkable 
quantity of carbonate of lime.’ 

IR RISTON, n. s. Fr. irrision ; Lat. 

The act of laughing at another. 

Ham, by his indiscreiet and unni^tural irrision, and 
exposing of his father, incurs his curse. IVoodicard. 

TRTi[TATE,v. ^ Fr. irritcr ; Lat. irriio. 

Irrita'tion, 71. s. 3 To provoke, teaze, or ex- 
asperate /; to fret, stimulate, or vesicate : the ori- 
ginal meaning appears to be, to rub against, 
irritation, provocation; stimulation; vesication. 

Air, if very cold, irritatolli the flame, and maketf 
it burn more fiercely, as fire scorcheth in frosty wea- 
ther. Uticon. 

When they are collecled, the heat hccometh thoi • 
violent and irrilnlc, and thereby expelleth sweat. 

Hnron's K'nlnml Hisloril. 
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Violent affections ami irrilutions of the nerves, in 
apy part of the body are caused by something acrimo- 
nious. Arbutimot, 

Housed 

By dash of clouds, or irritating; war 

<)i fighting winds, while all is ealin below, 

They furious spring. T/tonison's Summer. 

[ I’vinTABlLITY, in anntomy and medicine? 

, ternifnst invented by (Hisson, and adopted by 
i)r. Haller, to denote an essential property of all 
piiiinal l) 0 (lies ^ which, he says, exists 'indepeu- 
Tiilly of and in contradistinction to sensibility. 
This ingenious author calls that part of the Im- 
in iri body irritable which becomes shoiter upon 
licmg touched ; very irritable, if it contracts upon 
a slight touch ; and the contrary, if l>y a violent 
touch it contracts but little, lie calls that a sell- 
able |>:irt of the human body which iijjon lieing 
toudicd transmits the impression of it to the 
Muil ; and in brutes, he culls those parts sensible, 
the irrilatiou of which occasions evident signs of 
pain and disquiet in the animal. On the con- 
trary, lie calls that insensible whicli bein<g burnt, 
torn, ])ricked, or cut till it is quite destroyed, 
occasions no sign of j)ain nor convulsion, nor 
any sort of change in tlio situation of the liody. 
From the result of many cruel (“xperiments ho 
• oncliides, that the epidmanis is inscaisible; that 
the skin is sensible in a greater degree than any 
utiiiT [)art of the Imdy ; that the bit and ceUular 
ini'inhran'' are insensible; and the muscular 
licsli sensible, the sensibility iB which be ascribes 
lathro' to tin,* neivi's than to the tlesli itsell. The 
l-'iuloiis, he says, having no nerves distrdnited to 
tlieni, arc insiaisiblo. Tiie ligaments andcapsulm 
"f the articulations are also concluded to be in- 
Miisiblc; whence Dr. llalha’ infers, tliat (he 
shiirp pains of the gout an: nut seated in the 
' i[)sula; of the joint, but in the skin, and in the 
tuivcs which creep upon its external surface. 

1 he bones an* all insensible, says Dr. Haller, 
except tlie teeth ; and likewise the marrow, d'lie 
-alories and veins are held susccptiiile of little or 
110 sensation, except tlie carotid, the lingual, 
temporal, pibaryngal, labial, thyroidal, and the 
I'orta near the heart; the sensibility of wliicii is 
ascribed to the nerves that aecoiupany tlum. 
I^' nsibility is allowed to the internal membranes 
oi the stomaeli, intestines, bladder, ureters, va- 
chna, and womb, on account of their being of the 
nature witli tlie skin : the heart is also ad- 


parts which are susceptible of it. Irritability, be 
says, is not proportioned to sensibility; in proof 
of which, he observes, that the intestines, though 
rather loss sensible than the stomach, arc more 
irritable ; and tliat the heart is very irritable, 
though it lias but a small degree of sensation. 
Trrital)i!ity, according to Dr. lliiller, is the dis 
tinguishing characteristic between the muscular 
and cellular fibres; whence be determines the 
ligaments, picriostcum, meninges of tlie brain, 
ami all the membranes coinjiosed of the cellular 
substance, to be void of iirilabilily. The tendons 
arc nnirritahle; am), though be does not abs(/- 
lutcly deny irritability to the arteries, yet his 
exjieriinents on the aorta produced no contrac- 
tion. The veins and excretory ducts are in a 
small degree irritable, and the gall bladder, tlie 
ductus cholc-dochus, the ureters and urethra, are 
only affected by a very acrid conosive; but llio 
lacteal vessels are considerably irritable. Tlie 
glands and mucous sinuses, the uterus in qua- 
drupeds, the humatrix, and the genitals, are all 
irritable ; as are also the mnscles, particularly 
tlie diaphragm. The cesopbagus, stomach, and 
inteslmcs, are irritable : but of all tlic animal or- 
gans liic heart is endued with the greatiist irri- 
tability. In general, there is nothing irritalde in 
tl'.e animal liody but the muscular fdircs; and 
the vital parts are the most irritabh-. This 
power of motion, arising from irritations, is sup- 
posed to be dillerent from all other propiertii's ol 
boilics, mid probably resides in tlic gUilinous 
mucus of the muscular fibres, altogc'tlicr jiidi'- 
pembml of the inlluciice of the soul, 'fhe irii- 
t.'ibdity of the muscles is said to be destroyed by 
drying of the tibres, congealing of the fat, and 
mure especially liy tlu' use of opium in living 
animals. The physiological syste-m, <d' which an 
alistract lias been mos given, ha.s bei.n adiqited 
and conhriiied by Castell and /imnicnnann, and 
also by Dr. Brocklesby, who suggests, that irri - 
tability, as distinguished tVom sensibility, may 
depend upon a series i^f nerves diiferenl from 
such as serve ( itiicr for voluntary motion or siai- 
sation. This doctrimg bowi'ver, has Ix'Cneoi.- 
tro verted by le Cat; by Dr. Wliytt in iii." 
Bhysiob>gical ]‘i,ssays ; and by Dr. Monro, Set- 
An A'lOM V- 

IKUODATID, a law term amongst the Ho- 
mans, .signifying die instrument, in which were 
put (low ii the pimislnnents which the law [lo'- 


laitted to be sensible ; but the lungs, liver, spleen^ 
^iid kiflncys, are possessed of a very iinperfcct, 
:tiiy sensation. The glands, having few nerves, 
endowed with only an obtuse sensation, 
•^'^iiie sensibility is allowed to the tunica choroi- 
and tli (5 iris, though in a less degree than the 
•ctiiia; but none to the cornea. Dr. Haller coii- 
< hides, in general, that the nerves alone are sen- 
■^'hle of tliemselves; and that, in proportion to 
hi': number of nerves apparently distributed to 
parlieidar parts, such parts possess a greater or 
h'ss degree of sensibility. Irritability, he says, 
1'^ so different from sensibility, that the most 
oiitable parts are not at all sensible, and vice 
He alleges facts to prove this position, 
'^'id also to demonstrate, that irril ability does 
fU)t depend upon the nerves, which are mat irri- 
' ^lOj but upon the original formation of the 


vidi'd agaiti^it such offences as any person was 
accused of by a magi.strate before tlie peoj)l< 
Th esc punishments were first proclaimed viva 
voce by the accuser, and diis wa.s called Impii- 
sitio : the same being immediately after ex- 
pressed in writing, took the name of Ivogatio, 
in respect of tlie [icople. wlna won- to he con- 
sulted or asked about it ; and was called Iiroga- 
tio, in respect of tint criminal, as it imported the 
mulct of punishment assigned him by tfu' a*’ 
cuser. 

IRHOMANGO, or Erram ANoo, one of tlic 
New Hebrides, is about twtmty-four or twamty- 
five leagues in circuit ; the inhabitants are middh'- 
sized, and have good sluqie and tolerable 
features. Tlieir color is very dark ; and tlu'y 
paint tlieir faci's, sonic of them with black, ami 
others witli red pigment : their htiir is euriy, 
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cnsp, and somewliat woolly. Few women were 
^;€en, and those very ugly : tliey wore a petticoat 
made of the leaves of some plant. The men 
were quite naked, excepting a belt tied about the 
waist, and a piece of cloth, or a leaf, used for a 
wrapper. They live in houses covered with 
thatch : and their plantations are laid out by 
line, and fenced round. An unluckly .scuffle 
betwemi the British sailors and these people, in 
which four of the latter were desperately wound- 
ed, prevented captain Cook from procuring any 
particular information concerning the produce, 
^vc. See ('ooK. The niidille of tliis island lie.s 
in long. 169" 19' E., lat. IfC ,54' S. 

IRllUETlON, n. s. Fr. irruption; Lat. ir- 
ruptio. The act of forcing an entrance ; the 
burst of invadeis into Jiny place. 

A full and sudden irrtiplion of tliiek nudaneholick 
blood into the heart puts a stop to it.s pul.sation. 

Jhtriiii. 

1 refiaiii, too suddenly, 
do utter what will roine. at last too soon ; 

Lest evil tidings, vvilli loo rude irrupt it>n. 

Hitting thy aged ear, should pierce too deep. 

Milton. 

Tlu'r(‘ arc freipient inundations made in ifiaritimc 
.vnuntries by the irrnpliou of the sea. Burnet. 

Notwithstanding the irru})tlous of the barbarous 
rations, one can scarce imagine how so plentiful a 
soil should become so miserably unpeopled. 

Addison. 

IIITTS, or luTiscn, a large riv(*r of Asia, in 
Siberia, which risi's among the hills of the coun- 
v'ry of the Kalmucks, ami, running north-east 
falls into the Ohy near Tobolsk. It abounds 
with fish, particularly sturgeon, and delicate 
salmon. 

a river of Scotland in Ayrshire, 
which rises in the parish of JA)udeii on the east 
of Louden Hill, and passing by Derval, IViwv- 
mills, Claston, and Kiccarten, falls into tbc Frith 
of (dyde below' Irvine. 

IitviNig or Irwink, a sea-port and royal 
burgh, in Ayrshire, and bailiwic of Cunning- 
liam, seated at the mouth of tlie river of tbc 
same name. This port had formerly several bus- 
ses ill the herring fishery. At present the inha- 
bitants employ a number of brigs in the coal 
trade to fridand. Irvine has a dock-yard for 
ship-building, a tan-work, ropery, and bleach- 
field. its commerce had greatly incrc.ascd be- 
fore the war. About 24,000 tons of coals arc 
exported amiually ; besides great qiuinlilics of 
carpets, muslins, linens, silk, lawns, gau 7 .es, &,c. 
The imports ar(j hemp, iron, wood, hides, and 
com. Irvine lies fifteen miles east of the isle of 
Arran, and sixty west by south of F.dinburgh. 

fS. Sax. ip. See To be. The third person 
singular of to he : I am, thou art, he is : it is 
sometimes expressed thus ’.s. 

Be not afraid of diem, for they cannot do evil » 
neither is it in them to do good. Jer. \. 5. 

He that is ot (iod, he:neth Clod’s words, 

John viii. 47. 

Here is the CJuene of Faerie, 

With harptg and pipe, and simpnonie. 
Dwelling in this place ! 

Chancer. The liiinc of Sire Thofuis. 

Yon is (thought T) some spirite or some elfe, 

His sotcl image is so curious. 

Id. I he Court of l ore. 


Such is the state of men ! thus enter we 

Into this life with woe and end in iniseree. 

Spenser. Faerie Qneene. 

There’.s some among you have beheld me fightino. 

Shakspenre. 

JMy thought, whose miirther yet is but fantastical 
Shakes so niy single state of man, that function 
Is smothered in surmise ; and nothing is. 

But what is not. Id. Macbeth. 

That our condition is the worst 
And with such misfortunes curst 
As all comparison defy 
Was late the universal cry. Bentiic. 

And should the ceaseless vultures cease to prey 
On self condemning liosoms, it were here. 

Where Nature, nor loo sombre or too gay, 

Wild but not rude, nwl’ixl yet not austere, 

Is to the mellow Larth as Autumn to the year. 

Byron. Childe Harold. 

ISAAC, in .sacred history, the only son of Ahra- 
ham and Sarah ; the progenitor of the Edomites 
by bis eldest son, and of the Israelites by Ids 
youngest. His history is recortled in Genesis 
xxi — XXX. He died A. A.C. 1716, aged 180. 

ISABELLA, Point, a port and cape of His- 
paniola, on the north side of the islapd, the 
place where Columbus established the first set- 
tlement, which he named after his patroness 
queen Isabella. It is about eighty-seven miles 
east by nortli of Cape Francois. Lat. 19"" 5:)' 
10" N. 

LS/F.US, a Greek orator born at Colchis, in 
Syria, was the disci})le of Lysias, and the master 
of Demosthenes; and taught eloquence • at 
Athens, about 314 A. A.C. Sixty-four orations 
an; attributed to him; but be composed no inoif 
than fifty, of whieli only ten are now remainiii;.:. 
He was the brsl vvluj applied eloquence to [xv 
lilies, in which he was followed by bis disciple 
Demosthenes. 

Is.i r s was also the naim; of atiotlier cele- 
brated orator, who lived at Rome in the time ol 
Pliny the Younger, about A. 1). 97. 

ISAIAII, the first of the four greater prophets, 
was of the royal blood, bis father Amos belli; 
brother to LIzziah king of Judah. The first live 
chapters of his prophecy relate to the reign ot 
U/.ziah ; the vision in the sixth chapter happened 
in the time of Jotham: the next nine eliapters, 
to the fifteenth, include his prophecies uiidtt 
Ahaz ; and those tliat were made under Heze- 
kiah and Manasseh are related in the next chap- 
ters to the end. Isaiah foretold the deliverance 
of the Jews from their captivity m Babylon hy 
Cyrus, 100 years before it came to pass. But the 
most remarkable of his predictions are those 
concerning the Messiah, which describe not only 
bis descent, but all the principal circumstances ot 
his life and death, so particularly, that he 
justly styled the evangelical prophet. His style 
is noble, nervous, and sublime. Grotius calls 
him the Demosthenes of the Hebrews. Ifc also 
wrote a history of king UzzialFs reign (2 ( hron. 
xxvi. 22) which is not extant. During the per- 
sedition under Manasseh be is said to have 
been sawn asunder, about A. NT. 3180; aftci 
having prophesied ninety-six years, from tin 
tw'enty-eigbth of Uzziali to the twelfth of Ma- 
nassch. 

ISATIS, in botany, wmad, a genius of the sili- 
quosa order, tetr.idyuamia class e>f plants ; 
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[luial oiiler tlnrty-ninlli, siliquosa?. The siliqua 
s liinceolaled, unilocular, moiiospermous, bi- 
[ilved, and deciduous ; the valves navicular or 
[ ^aiioe-shaped. There are five species ; but the 
only one worthy of notice is 
1. tiiictoria, or common woad which is cul- 
tivated in several parts of Britain for dyeing ; 
beiii'^ used as a foundation for many of the dark 
colors. The plant is biennial ; the lower leaves 
are of an oblong oval tigure, and pretty thick 

■ consistence, ending in obtuse roundish points; 
they are entire on their hedgis, and of a lucid 
yn t;n. The stalks rise four feet high, dividing 
into several branches, garnished with arrow- 
shaped leaves sitting close to the stalks; llie 
branches are tc'rminatcd by small yellow dowers, 

! ill very close clusters, comjiosed of four small 
petals in form of a cross, which are succeeded hy 
pods sliaped like a bird’s tongue, which, when 
ripe, turn black, and ojicn witli two valves, having 

■ one cell, in wdiich is silnated a single seed. U'his 
plant is iu;vcr cultivated long in the some spot : 
for the best ground will not admit of being sown 
with w oad more than twice; ; if ofteiicr repeated, 

I the eroj) seldom jiays the eharges. As tlic good- 
: ness of woad consists in the size and fatness 
or tliickness of the leaves, the only method to 
; obtain this, is liy sowing the see<l upon ground 
I at a proper season ; allowing the plants pro])(‘r 
oorn to grow'; and keeping them clean from 
w('eds, which, if permitted to grow, rob the 
plants of their nourislimcnt. After having chosen 
a proper spot of land, wliich should not be too 
light and sandy, nor over stilf and moist, but 
rather a gentle hazel loam, whost; parts easily se- 
])arate, plough this up just before winter, laying 
it in narrow liigh ridges, that the frost may pene- 
trate through the ridges to mellow and soften the 
^h>ds ; then in spring plough it again erosswi.se, 
laying it in narrow ridges. After it has lain for 
some time, and the weeds begin to grow, it should 
he w'ell harrowed to destroy them : this should 
he repeated twice while the weeds are young ; 
Jind, if there be any roots of large perennial 
'vecds, they must be burrowed out, and carried 
oh the ground. In June the ground should be 
ploughed a third time, when the furrows should 
be narrow, and the ground stirred as deep as the 
plough will go, that the parts may be as well se- 
parated as possible ; and, when the weeds appear 
‘‘h'ain, the ground should be well harrowed to 
dciitroy them. 'I’oward the end of July, or the 
beginning of August, it should be ploughed the 
last time, when laud should be laid smooth ; 
and when there is a prospect of showers the 
ground must be harrowed to receive the seeds, 
'''bich should be sown in rows with the drill- 
plough, or in broad-cast after the common ine- 
tnod ; but it will be proper to steep the seeds 
one night in water before they are sown, which 
'vill prepare them for vegetation : if the seeds 
^re sown in drills they will be covered with an in- 
strument fixed to the plough for that purpose, but 
those which are sown broad cast in the common 
must be well harrowed in. If the seeds are 
?ood, and the season favorable, the plants will 
‘■appear in a fortnight, 'and in four or five weeks 
^dl be fit to hoe ; for the sooner this is per- 
formed, when the plants are distinguishable, the 
^Citer they will thrive, and the weeds being then 


young will l)e soon destroyed. The mcfiiod of 
tioeing these plants is the same as for turnips, 
with this dilference only, that these plants need 
not be thinned so much ; for at the first hoeing, 
if they arc separated four inches, and at the last 
six inches, it will be space enough for growth ; 
and if this be carefully performed, in (Iry wea- 
ther, mo.st of the weials will he destroyed. If 
the land, in which this seed is sown, should have 
been in culture befon; for other crops, it will re- 
quire dressing before it is sown, in which case 
rotten stable dung is preferable to any other ; but 
this shouhl not be laid on till the last ploughing-^ 
just before the seeds arc sown, and not spread 
till the land is ploughed, that the sun may not 
exhale the goodness of it, which in summer is 
soon lost when spread oii tin; ground. The quan- 
tity .should not lie less tlian twenty loads to each 
acre, which will keep the ground good till the 
crop of woad is entirely spent. The time for 
gatiu'ring the crop is according to the season ; 
hut it should be performed as soon as the leaves 
are fully grown, while tlu'y are perfectly green; 
for, when they begin to grow pale, great part of 
tlu ir goodness is over, for the ipiantity will be 
less, and the quality greatly diminished. If the 
land is goo<l, and the crop well husbanded, it 
will produce three or four gatherings; but the 
first two arc the best. These are commonly mixed 
together in the manufacturing; but the after 
crops are always kcqit separati*; for, if these are 
mixed with the other, the whole will he of little 
value. An acre of land will produce a ton of 
woad, and in good .seasons nearly a ton and a half. 
When the planters intend to save the seeds, they 
cut three crops of the leaves, and then let the 
plants stand till the next year for seed ; but if 
only one crop is cut, ami that only of the outer 
leavc.s, letting all the middle leaves stand to nou- 
rish the stalks, the j,)lants will grow stronger, and 
produce a much greater quantity of seeds. These 
seeds are often kept two years, but it is best to 
sow new seed.s when they can be obtained. The 
seeds ripen in Au<gust; and, when the pods turn 
to a dark color, the seeds sliould be gathered. It 
is best done by reaping the stalks in the same 
manner as wheat, spreading them in rows upon 
the ground: in four nr five days the seeds will be 
lit to thresh out, if the weather is dry ; for if it 
lies long the])o(ls will open and let out the seeds. 

1 SATIS, in zoology. See (.’an is. 

ISAIUIA, or fsAURi's, in ancient geography, 
a strong city at Mount Tauius, in Isauria, twice 
demolished ; first by Berdiccas, or rather by the 
inhabitants, who, through despair, burned the 
city and themselves, rather than fall into the 
hands of the enemy ; again by Servilius, who 
thence took the surname Isaiiricus. 

ISAURIA, a country bordering on* Pamphy- 
lia and Cilicia on the north, and rugged and 
mountainous, situated almost in Mount Tauru.s, 
and taking its Ucamo from Isaura; according to 
some, extending to the Mediterranean by a narrow 
slip. 

ISCA Dumniorum, an ancient town of Bri- 
tain, now named Exeter, capital of Devonshire ; 
and called Caer Isk in Briti.sh. 

IscA SiLURUM, the station of the Legio II., 
Augusta, in Britain, now called Caerleon, a town 
of Monmouthshire. 
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iSCH/KMUM, ill botany, a genus of the 
monacia <n(ler, ami polyj^aiiiia class of plants : 
natural order Iburtli, gramina; hcnnapiiroditc 
CAL. a biilorous glume: (oii. bivalved ; there 
are three stamina, two styles, and one seed. Male 
CAL. and ( OK. a.s in tlie former, witli three stamina. 
Species eight, all natives of the East Indies. 

rSClIlA, an island of Naples, thirteen miles 
in eircumfercnco, ami three from the coast of 
Terra di La\ oro ; full of agreeable valleys ami 
mouniains, which prodnee evcelloiit fruits and 
vines; and abounding with fountains, rivulets, 
and tine gardens. This island was taken by the 
Jb'itish troops nnderSir John Stuart in 1800, but 
soon after ovataiated. 

UFA, tile capital of the above island, with a 
!)isho[;’s see and a stri.mg fort. floth the city 
and foil snuid upon a rock, which is joined to 
the island by a strong bridgs^; the rock is about 
.s(;ven furlongs in Ci i cuinrerem e. The city is 
like a pyramid of houses jiiled upon one another, 
which makes a very singular and si riking a])peai - 
ancc. At tin; end of the bridge next the city 
ar(' iron grates, whieli open into a subterraneous 
passage thioiigli winch they enter the city, 
ri ry are always guardtal liy s<.)l<licrs wiio are 
natives of the island. Long. 13° 55' E., lat. -10° 

30' N. 

ISCUIA'DIC, iulj, Fr. he! ',i,Ui{Ui’ ; (Ir. 

• irytoj-, iT-^LctriKo^'. Jn anattiiny, an ep;llu.t givini 
tr) tbo rrural v(‘in ; in patliol'igv, llu' ischiadic 
pa>si«.n is the gout in I lie liip, or die sciatica. 

ISCTTIM, a river and circle of Siberia, in the 
gi'.vernment (af Tobolsk. T'he nver rises in the 
country of the l\irghiscs, and flowing north-cast, 
after a ctuirso of si^rnc' length, fills into the li- 
tyscli. Many ancient graves are found along its 
banks. The circh^ extends about 250 miles from 
east to west, and I 10 from riorth to soutli, on tlie 
left of tlie irtysch, ind along the Iscliim. Tfie 
western part compo.sf-s the Slcjipc^of Isehim, con- 
sisting 'if a vast l>arr('n jdaiii. filhal with small 
lakes and inarslu'S, salt and fresh, (/attle are 
here the only product ; and these, from the bad 
(juality of the air and water, thrive very poorly. 
The < astern part is fertile, abounding in wood, 
water, and pasturage, ddie capital is also called 
fsehiin ; it is situated on the left bank of the 
Ischiin, and contains about 1000 inhabitants. 

ISdllll^M, in anatomy, one of the liones of 
the pelvis. See Anaiomy. 

ISf’lllJRTA ((Vynpta, frt^rn ((Tx<e, I stc^p, and 
«pov, urine), in physic, a disease eoiisisfing in 
an entire suppression of urine. See Mloicink. 
It is occasioned by some obstruction in the pa,s- 
sages of the reins, ureters, or the neck of the 
bladder, as sand, stone, mucus, &c. It may also 
arise from an obstruction of the nerves which pass 
to the reins or bladder, as it does in a palsy of 
tlie parts below the diaphragm. The too great 
distension of the bladtler may also yiroduce the 
same effect : whence it is that persons who have 
retained their urine for a long time, find great 
difficulty in discharging it. 

IS'CHUllY, 7f. s. } Fr. ischiirk; Lat. Iscltu- 

Is'ciJU KLTic, 71. s. ii ria ; (ir, ((rxHpnt, 

«pov, urine. A stoppage of urine, wOiether by 
gravel or other cause, fschuretics arc inedicine.s 
given to remove obstructions of this nature. 

ISELASTICS, a kind of games, or combats, 


celebrated in (Ireeee and Asia, under the 
emperors. 3'he vicUu' had very cunsidrr able ||,| 
vilcgc.s conferred on him, after the exanipl r 
Augustus and the Athenians, who had thus In, 
nored conquerors at the Olympic, Fythiaa . ni 
Isthmian games. They wore crowned (in tii,' 
spot iminedialcly after their victory, had peiis . i,^ 
allowed them, were furnished with provisions r 
the public cost, and were carried in trininpi! 
their own country. 

ISFR, or IsAU, a river of Iki.varia, wliidi l;:i 
its source in the Tyrolese Al[).s, miar liltlo , 
feld, and llovving in a curved direction, n. : ' 
N. N. E.., ]ia.ssc.s by Munich. After cio.S'-ing i' „ 
whole of the circle to wliich it give-; naiii, . a, ’ 
part of that of the Lower ILinuhe, it ji'ins in, 
Danube at Dcckcndorf. (fold in small (j c,. 
tics is found in its sands. 

Elk, or ls\u, is one of tlie largccl ciu bs n 
lire kingdom of Havaria. It lii’- botwcc n i 
4(/ and 12^ 21' of IL long, and -IT' 2'J' .m i 1' ' 
4(»' of N. lat., and is !>onndcd paitly by tin* !h 
vanan cin Ics of bo' llcgcn a,nd tlic' Lpi'ci- {)•- 
lining jiailly by tlic An-arian stales. In li. 
course of tlie political i \c ;t.s wiiicli t ook il , 
botvyccM 1808 and 181(3, its in ca was iiiKilly 
lied at about 5000 sipiare luilcs, wiih a p'pi; 
tion of 503,000. It coinpj :s«?s inost (4' tin' as.n'i. i 
[>art of tlie old dncliy of Las aria, ami is di\si, s 
into twenty-six districts ; its chier tow'ii, Miiinia,, 
laang the ca[)ital of the kingglom. The^ 'Ihrclu'; 
Alps p iK'lratc into the south, wliic'h is cea.^'- 
qmmtly (arid : the nor'h of llic v'i’cle ibrinsa lai.', 
plain, with few eh vations, jvj.ssessi ng gia it ll - 
lility. 'The rivers are iniincroiis ; (’omprisii.g f.t 
Inn, dm Iser, and the Lccli. 

1SF.RE, an important dcp.utmeut of Ti g 
and piart of die former province of D nqiln o 
derive.s its name from the rive. Isi le, \. ; ' 
Hows throneh it from east to west. Tim piiii' t 
pal place of this prefecture is (b r iudole, and it : 
sisLs of four arroiidissements m' subprcfeclun \ 
(Inmohle, containing 187,417 iiihahitants; S.iiui 
Marcellin, 78,030; ].,alour Dupldn, 115,(313; 
and \ ieniitg 124,403: its total population bto:';.; 
505,585 souls. It has forty-four justiciaries "1 
the peace, 558 communes, and exUaids ov( r i 
surface of 2374 sijuare miles, yielding a revcic 
of 24,134,000 francs, and is inclndtMl in 
seventh military division. It is divided ie' ’ 
four electoral arroridissernents, sending six tit n 
hers to the chamber of deputies, and has a re , . ' 
court and bishopric at Grenoble. 

The department of tlie Isru’e is hoiiiub' l ’ 
th? north by the department of Ain ; on 
east })y Liedmont ; on the south by the dcjX!!'- 
incut of the Upper Alps; on the south-west fy 
that of the Drome, and on tlic west by th.it cl 
the Rhone. It is bordered l)y n chain of nmnie 
tains, wliich joins tlie Aljis of Savoy and Licl- 
inoiit. Jn tlie more elevated regions, where m* 
ground is chietly rocky, a little corn and a f v; 
vegetables only are cultivated ; the caith 
covered with snow during a long wintc’g and '’i' 
the summits of the mountains there arc evi'n 
glaciers and perpetual snows. Vhist forests ct 
hr cover the sides of these mountains, mini' 
spersed with villages surrounded with tine p ■ 
tuies, fei^ding nnmerons herds of horned cattk 
and sho^j) : a great f[nantity of < licese is 
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made hero. This country al)ounds in game of 
all kinds ; great miiUitudcs of cliamois bound 
from rock to rock, and the eagle and the vulture 
liover over the frightful precipices, which are to 
!)(' met with in every direction. The hills are 
l overed with fruit trees and vines ; the valleys 
are fruitful in wheat, different sorts of grain, 
liemp, and fruits of all kinds; there are also to 
1)(; found some dry and sandy plains, and some 
ratlier extensive marshes. Picturesque scenes 
arc multiplied almost to infinity in this moun- 
loinous country; on all sides are to be seen 
rocks, valleys, passes and dehlcs, daik forests, 
torrents and water-falls, grottoes, and fertile and 
barren plots, separated somotiines by a space of 
loot) feet. That part known by the name of the 
(band Chartreuse particularly deserves atton- 
lion for its magnificent woods, its romantic situ- 
lions, and its wild mountains, furrowed with 
itutnerons torrents that dash with impetuosity 
hoin fall to fall, and with thundering sound 
buiy their waters in tin.* di'pths of horrible 
;:bv,sses. (due cannot view without emotion the 
M . a 'ae beauties presi'iited by this I'ast and dreary 
solitude, which is siiTjularly eontrastc'd uith 
tilt* delightful valh^y of Ccsivauddan, one of the 
t’o)( st in the world. 

The inhabitants inaki' the greatest advantage 
of so diversified :i tenitory; in the hilly parts 
tlicir industry is above all praise; they raise 
terraces on the inounlains, one above another, 
siioported by walls of loose stones; convey 
tlutlier the soil, and open litihi canals to conduct 
the water into these naturally barren fields. 
There me many lakes, which are gimerally very 
T op and abound with fish, but none of ibem 
are very considerable in size. Groat numbers of 
plants grow on the mountains, which arc much 
ased in medicine. The air of this department 
is very healthy, but the climate in general is 
lather cold than temperate, which is no doubt 
owing to its extremely mountainous situation. 
Although the winters are long, the fruits come to 
perfect maturity, because the heats are com- 
monly very intense. Being a mountainous 
country, it is cultivated mostly by oxen and 
mules, and yields a considerable harvest ; it 
i^onlains 130,700 bectars of forests, consisting of 
oaks, beech and; lir-trees, and 22,000 bectars of 
vineyards; producing on an average twenty-four 
francs forty-live centimes, from each hectar of 
cultivated land. Its productions arc wheat, rye, 
barley, maize, buck-wheat, vegetables, potatoes, 
fruits of all kinds, walnuts, chestnuts, almonds, 
'vines of excellent equality, wood, medicinal 
jdants, good pasturage in the mountains, feeding 
hocks of wild animals, and nuinerons artificial 
luf adows. They have a fine race of nudes, and 
mimbers of black cattle, great and small game, 
^uch as wild goats, cliarnois, bears, red and 
white partridges, ortolans, &;c., with fish in the 
livers and lakes, otters, beavers, and tortoises. 
'^V'atering canals are made in all places, where 
the Waters can be thus conveyed. There is a 
botanic garden at Grenoble, and also a royal 
hepot of standard measures. Mines of iron, 
^cad, and silver, are worked ; and the earth yields 
^c)int3 gold, copper, antimony, cobalt, rock cry- 
®U1, pit-coal, vitriol, and sulphur ; there are also 


(piaiTies of graniU', porphyry, gypsum, white 
and brown freestone, slate, and ])laster, wliidi 
last serves to manure the land. At Uriage there 
is an establishment of mineral waters. 

Important manufactures arc carried on iti Ibis 
department, of cloths for cloaks and packing 
cloths ; its leather gloves, known by the name of 
Grenoble gloves, are held in great estimation ; 
cloths for soldiers’ and negroes’ dresses are also 
manufactured Inu’e, as well as miner.d acids, tino 
liqueurs, cannons, iron, steel, paper, and nails. 
There arc likewise extensive factories for dyeiiiL,, 
gla.ss-blovving, the making of earthenweire, llie 
forging of copper, and the sawing of inarhle. 
Tlie inhabitants have a considerable trado in 
grain, vvirjcs, chestniils, licpieurs, leather, cloths, 
skins, glov('s, oruanzine silk, tiirptmtine, w'ool, 
hemp, Oysan and Sasseiiago cheese, walnut oil, 
lead, and sheet eopjier. 

Tlie chief rivei.s which water the (Mumtry aic 
the Rhone and the Isi re iiavigabh', iIk.* Oiai, 
the Romanche, the Bourljre, and tlu; \ eroniic. 
It is crossed by tlu' great roads of Gap, V'alonce, 
Lyons, and Chamlairy. 

ISI-'KTIA, in l)otany, a genus <.)f the liexnn 
dria t:lass, and monogynia order: cai,. superior 
six-tootli(,‘d : coH. rnniJol-formed, six-eleft, nionos- 
jiei'inous. Sjieeies two, one a Caiyennv lri.>e ili;i: 
yields I'Cautiful wood. 

ISll. Sax. ifc. A tr'rmlnation added tn an 
adjective to express diminution ; a small d('gre(', 
or incipient stati; of any ([uality: as, hluis!), 
tending to blue; brightish, somewhat bright. It 
is likewise sometimes the termination of a gen- 
itive or posses.sivead joctive : as, Swedish, 1 )ai)ish ; 
the Danish territories, or tcrriton(;s of the Danes. 
It lik(;wise notes j)artiei])Htion of thi* qualities of 
the substantive to which it is added ; as, fool, 
foolish; man, mannish ; rogue, roguish. 

ISHMAKI,, fiom licb. nncl hit i. u 

God lialli heard. The son of Abraham by llagar, 
the progenitor of the Arabs, Hagarencs, Ishmacd 
ites, kc. 

ISlIiMAELITKS, the descendants of Ishmael, 
who dwelt from llavila to the wilderness of Sur, 
towards Egypt, and thus overspread Arabia Be- 
triea. All ancient authors, as well as Josephus, 
agree that Tshmael was the father of tlie Arabs. 
The Ishmaelitt;s, as wadi as the Jews, alford a 
living and striking evidence of the truth of divine 
revelation. The prophecies of the innuinerahle 
multitudes, the wild and roving manner of liv- 
ing, and the free, independent, and unconquered 
state of the Ishmaelites (Gen. xvi. U), 12; xvii. 
20; xxi. 18), have been, and still are, literally 
and visibly fulfilled in their posterity, tlu- Arabs. 
See Arabians and Bedouins. 

ISIA, Gr. T(T£i.a, feasts and sacrifices anciently 
solemnised in honor of the goddess Isis. They 
were full of the most abominable impurities, and 
therefore those who w'cre initiated into them 
were obliged to take an oath of secrecy. They 
were held for nine days successively, hut became 
.so scandalous, that the senate abolished them at 
Rome, under the consulate of Biso and Gahiniiis. 
They were re-established by Augustus, and tin- 
emperor Commodiis assisted at them, appearing 
among the priests of that goddess with his head 
.shaven, and carrying the anubis. Dioscoride.s 
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tflls US, tliat prii'sts of tliu goddess, called Isiaci, 
l)oiv a bi-auch of S('a-\vonnvvood in their hands 
instead of olives. They sung tlie praises of the 
goddess twice a-day, viz. at tlie rising of the sun, 
when they o[)enc(l Iku’ temple, and at night, 
when they repeated their orisons, and shut up 
the templ(‘. d'liey begg(Hl ^alnis all day. They 
never ctoert'd their feet with tiny thing but the 
thin bark of the plant ])apyrus, and wore no 
garments but linen, because Isis was the first 
who taught the (adture of this commodity. They 
'vere obliged to observe per[)etu;d chastity, and 
(heir heads were closely shaved. They were for- 
bidden to eat onions, salt, or the flesh of sheep 
and liogs. 

IS I Ad TAiiia:, one of the most considerable 
monuments of anticpiity, being a plati; of copper 
or brass discovered at Rome in and sup- 

posed, by the various figui(;s in bass relief upon 
it, to represent the feasts of Isis, and other Iggyp- 
tian deities. When, in the year 1 5‘25, the consta- 
ble de Rourbon took the city of Rome, a 
locksmitii bought it of a soldier, and after- 
ward sold it to cardinal Bembo, upon whose 
death it came into the hands of the duke of 
Mautua, and was ke[)t in that family till the 
taking of tliat city by the imperialists in the 
year 1G30, since w'hich it has never been lieard 
of. It had, however, beim (mgraved with all 
possible exactness by ;l\nea:s \'ico of Banna. It 
was divided into three horizontal compartments, 
in each of wliieh were dilb'rent scenes, contain- 
ing different actions. Those compartments are, 
as it were, different cartouches, disliuguished 
sometimes by single strokes only, but oftener by 
a very large fascia, which is full of liieroglypliics. 
The four sides of the table were enclosed witli a 
border, filled up, like the ground, with several 
figures of the Kgyptiaii gods, and with a great 
iiumher of hieroglyphics. d’here liave been 
various opinions as to the antiquity of this monu- 
ment : some have supposed that it was engraved 
long before the time when the Egyptians wor- 
shipped the figures of men and women. Others, 
among wliom is bishop Warhurton, apprehend 
that it was made at Rome, by persons attached 
to the worsliip of Isis. i)r. Warhurton considers 
it as one of the most modern of the Egyptian 
monuments, on account of the great mixture of 
hieroglyphic characters wliich it bears. 

rSlCLE, 71. s. Sax. ipp. More ]3roperly 
icicle, from ice ; Imt ice should rather be written 
ise. A pendent shoot of ice. 

Do you know this lady ? 

— 'flie moon of Home ; chaste as the isicle 
That's curdled by the frost from purest snow 
Hanging on Dian’s temple. ShuLspaire. 

I’luj frosts and snows her tender body spare ; 
Those are not limbs for iskles to tear. Drpdini, 
JSIDORUS (St.), named Damiatensis, or Pc- 
liisiota, from his living in a solitude near Pclu- 
sium, was the most famous of all St. Chry.soslom’s 
disciples, and flourished in the lime of the gene- 
ral council held in 421. There are extant 2012 
of his epistles in five books. They are short, but 
well written in Greek. The best edition is that of 
Baris, in Greek and Latin, printed in 1638, in fob 
I'SINGl.ASS «. s. icfithyocollu. From 
ice, or ise, and glass. 


Some make il ch ar by rcllt'rated fermentatAins 
and others by additions, as /.s///gh/.w. ' Mnrtunrr. 

I’he cure of putrefaction requires an incrassati no- 
diet, as all viscid broths, hartshorn, ivory, anil 
isi ni^l ass . I'linic r. 

Isimjlass is a tough, firm, and liglit siihstance, of a 
whitish colour, and in some dcgria* transparent, 
much resembling glue. I'lie fish iVoiii which isinglass 
is jircpared is one of the cartilaginous kind : it 
grows to cightreu and twenty fei^t in length, and 
greatly reseml.des the sturgeon. It is fnspient in the 
Danuhe, the Horisthenes, the Wdga, and the largei 
rivers of lairopc. From the inte stines of this fish 
the islnplttss is jirepared by boiling. Hill. 

Isim;lass. See Ic utuvocoi.i.a. 

Emnui.ass Siom:, n. s. A fossil wlfieh is 
one of the purest niul simplest of the untural 
bodies 

ISIS, a celebrated deity of the Egypnans, 
(laughter of Saturn and Rhea, according to IJio- 
dorus of Sicily. Some suppose her to be the 
.sanu* with lo. See lo. Blutarch says Isis mar- 
lied her brother Osiris, and numtions some other 
absurd traditions resjiecting lier. Isis w^as the 
\’euus of Cyprus, the Minerva of Allunis, the 
Cybele of the Phrygiaijs, tlie (’ores of •I'dcusis, 
the Proserpine of Simly, the Diana of Crete, the 
Bollona of the Romans, &.c. Osiris and Isis 
rt'igned jointly in Isgyjit, but Tyolion, the 
brother of Osiris, rebelled and murdered him. 
The ox and the cow were the symbols of (.)siris 
and Isis ; because, while on <‘artli, they liad dili- 
gently applied themselvi's lo agriculUire. Isis 
was supposed to be the moon, and Osiris tlie 
sun ; she was nqu'csented as holding a glolic in 
her hand, with a vesstd full of ears of corn. The 
F'.gyptians helitwcd that tlie inundations of the 
Nile proceeded from the tears which Isis sluid 
for tlie mnrd(‘r of Osiris.* ‘ Notwithstanding the 
attempts of the Greeks to identify Isis with tlieii 
Jo, Plutarch and Diodorus Siculus assert that 
this princess was born in Egypt, and married to 
Osiris, that they lived together in harmony, and 
concurred in their endeavours to civilise their 
subjects, leaehiiig them agriculture. Diodorus 
adds, that Osiris, tletcrmiuiiig ou an expedition 
lo India, made Isis regimt of his kingdom. On 
Ids return, he found that his luother Typhon 
had formed a formidable party against the 
government, and, under a pretence of hospitality, 
he conlined Osiris in a chest exquisitely wrought, 
and threw it into the Nile. When Isis heard ol 
her liiisband’s death, site made diligent search 
for the corjise, and, having found it in Phnmicia, 
returned with it to Egypt, where she caused it to 
be interred at Abydos. In the mean time, 'ly- 
phon was endeavouring to secure liis new empire, 
butTsis, being at length recovered from lier dis- 
tress, collected licr troops, and placed tluMU 
under the conduct of Onis, her son, who pursued 
the tyrant, and vampiislied him in two pitched 
battles. Isis having died some time after her 
son's victory over Typhon, the E)gyptians paid 
adoration to her, together with her husband 
Osiris, as to divinities; and, because they bad 
applied tbemselves to agriculture, the ox and the 
cow became their symbols. Diodorus Siculus 
has recorded the following inscription on an 
ancient monument, by which Isis was charac- 
terised : — ‘ I, Isis, am the queen of this countiy’ 
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jVnd I luid Mercury for my prime minister. 
None had power to hinder the execution of my 
orders. I am the eldest daugliter t)!’ Saturn, the 
jottngest of the gods. I am the sister and the 
wife of king Osiris. I am the iiiotlier of king 
Orus. 1 am' she who resides in the <log-slar. 
The ciVy of Hulxrstis was built in honor to me. 
Iteioicc, O Egypt, thou that hast been to me 
iust('a<l of a iiurse and mother.’ We liavc a 
statue of Isis habited lik(i a Itoman matron, 
liaving a half moon on the t(gi of lun* bead, ln‘r 
right hand turned towards heaven, and her left 
kivvards the earth, to inform us, that she reeeives 
ihe indiience of lieaven. We have also a medal 
of th(J emperor Coinmodns, where Isis is repre- 
sented with a half moon, holding a sphere with 
l.er right hand, ai^d a v(.‘ss('l full of fruits with 
her lel't. The sphere denotes asttology, wlierein 
ihe I'igyjil ians excelled, and the fruits, the fecun- 
dity of Ivgypt. Her worship xvas universal in 
Kgypt. 

Isis, a liver that rises in ( Jloucestershire, and 
flows through a ]jart of Wiltshirio It l)egins to 
ho navigable for boats at Cricklade, and, after 
running a serjientirn^ eourse of about four miles, 
it leaves ( Jloueestershire, at a village called 
('aslle Eaton, and falls into the Thame, See 
Tha Mi.. 

LSLA (.Joseph Erancis de), a learneo Spanish 
Jesuit, w'ho, on the sup]>r('ssion of tlio order, 
relioMl to Hulogna, when.' he died in I7bl. lie 
was the author of llistoria del I'ra (.h'ruiidio do 
Cainpazas, alias Zotos, Madrid, 17.")!!, tome I. 
the history of which work is curious. It ap- 
peared under the assumed name of I'raneisco 
J.ohen (le Salazer, minister of the paiish of St. 
Peter, in \'il!agarcia, and was a severe satire 
‘ipon the fanaticism and ignornnee of the Spa- 
nish monks: but, in the lirst instanca*, it was 
n[)pr()ved by tlie inejiiisition, until (he jealousy 
nl the Dominicans and mendicant orders in- 
duced the council of Ca.stile to suppress it, and 
fnrliade the ])ublieation of the second part. Tlie 
author now presented it to Mr. llaretti, by whose 
naans it was printed entire in Rnglish in 1771, 
nnd afterwards in German. Isla is said to be 
regarded by his countrymen as a second Ccr- 
''aintes. 

Eta tu: la Gkntk, IIeiimooa, or Island of 
die Handsome People, called also Isla de Mon- 
tvaey, from the name of a viceroy of Mexico, an 
island in the Pacific Ocean, discovered by Men- 
nana. It is about six leagues in circumference ; 

when the boats with diliicuUy landed, the 
‘’Spaniards found the island inhaliitcd by a 
)''’0])le that opposed them in every enterprise ; 

that after some unsuccessful attempts they 
"'“re obliged to abandon this island without 
‘draining refreshments. The Spaniards, they 
had never seen men so handsome, or met 
"uh enemies so formidable ; they speak witli 
^titliusiasm of the beauty, fairness, and studied 
less of the females, who, according to their 
"i^ff’ounts, surpassed even the fxirest ladies of 
' teir own countrv, both in grace and beauty. 

J.Ong. ^ ^ 

ISLAM, the true Mahommedan faith. Sec 

F.DANISjVf. 

isf.amabad, an old town of Bengal, the 
VoL. Xll. 


capital of the district of Chittagong, stands on 
the vvesiern bank of the river ( 'urrumpooly, at 
the distance of about ten miles from the sea. It 
IS tile residet-icc of the judge and civil establish- 
ment; arid has a cantonment for a battalion of 
native infantry. Shij)s are built lieia?, and sent 
to (ialcutla for sale : the commerce is also con- 
siderable. This town was called by the Portu- 
guese Porto (Irando, and aUernatcly belonged to 
the Afghaun kings of Bengal, and the rajah of 
Arracan. It was taken from the lattcu* by the 
Moguls in tlie vear 1 hdb, and was at that pi'riod 
well fortified, mounting 122.‘1 cannon. The 
Delhi emperor changed its naiiK? from Chitta- 
gmng to Islainaba In IfiH'Ptlii* Lnglish filled 
in an attack on it but in 17()t) it was cedetl to 
us, with the district, by Jall'eir AH Khan. Tlu‘ 
entrance to the river is dangerous without a pilot. 
I'SLAN 1), 7/. .s. ^ Lat. ins// fa ; Jtal. isii/a ; 
I'sLAN nnit, 7L .S'. Fr. isU: ; ba'se. cala/zd ; Sj). 
Tslk, //..s. y i/s/(/. A tract of iland sur- 

rounded by water : an islander is an inhahilant 
of an island : isle is synonymon.s with island, 
written, perhap'^, eorriip)tly for ai/c, from I’r. r///e, 
from Lat. 7//u : the //Hr being probably at lirst 
ordy a wing or side walk. Or it may come 
from Fr. all<:t.\ a walk. A long walk in a church, 
or pulilic oiiilding. 

To sec you here, us tlihikc marvailo, 

And how withoutiMi bote or sailc, 
lly any sulitilty or wyh*, 

get, have, entic in this iil(\ 

('Itdiicfr's Dreamc. 

W thin a wandering islmid, that doth ronne 
And stray in perilous giiltc her dwelling is : 

Fayrc .Sir if ever there ye travi'll, shoniu; 

Tli(‘ eur.sed hind where many we)ul amis, 

And know itdiytlie name, it hight the llowre of Blis. 

Spenser, luivrie Qumu;. 

He will carry this Island home in his pocket, and 
giv(^ it Ills son for an apple'. And, sowing the ker- 
nels of’ it in the s('a, bring forth more islands. 

Sh a ks pea re . 7 V ni pes t . 
Your dinner, and the generous islanders 

By you Invittal, do attend your presence. 

Sliaksprare. 

d’hc instalment of this noble dnkc 
In tlie seat royal of this famous isle. Id. 

W e, as all islanders, are lunares, or the moon’s 
men. Cuniden. 

Hark tlien, ah, hark! ye gentle shepherd crew ; 

An isle 1 fain would sing an island fair ; 

A place too seldom viewed yet still in view 
Near as ourselves, yet farthest from our care. 

Fletcher's Purple Ishnul. 

What the ocean hinds is by the bishops rent, 

As seas make islatuis in the rontiiient ; 

One king, one faith, one language, and one isle, 
Englisli and Scotch ’tis all but cross and pile. 

Dfarrcll. 

d'here afe many bittei sayings against islanders in 
general, represi'nting them xs tierce, treacherous, and 
iinhospitahu' ; those wlio live on the continent liave 
such frequent intercourse with men of different re- 
ligions and languages, that they become more kind 
than those who are the iuhaliitants of an island. 

Addison 's Freeh elder. 

O’er the twilight groves and dusky cav<‘S, 

Long sounding isles and intermingled graves, 

Black Melancholy sits. 

Island of bliss ! amid’ the subject seas. 

Thomson. 

P 
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I'vD seen tliee smile, 

When the clear sky shewed Ariadne's isle. 

Which I have pointed from these clip's. 

iiyroH. Corsair. 

Island, or Iceland Crystal. See Iceland 
Crystal. 

Islands from their situation derive many ad- 
vantages, among which one of the most consider- 
able IS that the climate is generally mild and 
salubrious from the vapors of the surrounding 
sea, which, according to the latitude, abates the 
violence of heat, and moderates the rigor of cold, 
both of which are sensibly and constantly less 
tlian on continents under the same elevation of 
the pole. We have a remarkable instance of 
this in the islands called anciently Stoehades, 
by us the llieres. They are three in number, 
lying in lat. diy N. before Toulon. Tn them the 
fruits of b’ ranee and Ikdy arrive at the highest 
perfection, and all the medical herbs of Italy, 
(Ircece, and b^gypt, grow wild. Yet the climate 
IS temperate and pleasant in all seasons. A (;on- 
siderable advantage arises from accessibility on 
every side, by which islands arc open to receive 
supplies from other countries, and liave the con- 
veniency of exporting their commodities and 
manufactures to all markets, and, in comparison 
»->f the continent, at all seasons. The opposite 
sides of an island may, in regard to commerce, 
be considered as two countries ; each has its 
ports, its proper commodities, its proper corres- 
pondences ; in consequence of winch it pro- 
motes the cultivation, and procures vent for the 
manufactures, of a large district behind it; while 
the intermediate midland space finds a profit in 
that inland trade wliich these two districts sup- 
ply. The winds contrary on one side are favor- 
able on the other; and the sea, the common road 
to both coasts, is continually ploughed by ves- 
sels outward and homeward bound, which keeps 
up that active and enterprising spirit which cha- 
racterises islanders. An island has the most 
extensive and the most effectual frontier on all 
sides, subsisting for ever, without repairs, and 
without expense : and, which is still more, 
derives from this very frontier a great part of 
the. subsistence of its inhabitants, and a valuable 
article in its commerce, from its fisheries. It is 
commonly said the sea is a mine, but its trea- 
sures are more lasting and more certain, pro- 
cured by labor solely, and fit for use or for sale 
as soon as procured, quickly consumed, and 
thereby the source of continual employment to 
a stout, hardy, laborious race of men, who like- 
wise find employment for numbers, and are in 
various respects otherwise beneficial members 
of the community. 

Respecting the formation of islands while some 
naturalists are of opinion, that the islands were 
formed at 'the deluge; others observe that there 
have been new islands formed by the casting np 
of vast heaps of clay, inn d, sand, &c. ; others 
think they have been separated from the conti- 
nent by violent storms, inundations, and earth- 
quakes. These last have observed that the 
East Indies, which abound in islands more than 
any other part of the w'orld are likewise more 
annoyed with earthquakes, tempests, lightnings, 
volcanoes, he., than any other part, Others 


again conclude tliat islands are as ancient as the 
world, and that there were some at the begin- 
ning ; and, among other arguments, support their 
opinion from Gen. x. 5, and other passages of 
Scripture. Varenius thinks that there have been 
islands produced each of these ways. St. Helena, 
Ascension, and other steep rocky islands, he sup- 
poses to have become so by tlie sea overflowiinr 
their neighbouring champaigns : by the heap- 
ing up huge quantities of sand, and other terres- 
trial matter, he thinks the islands of Zealand, 
.Japan, ike., were formed. Sumatra and Ceylon, 
and most of the East India islands, he supposes 
were rent off from the main land; and coneludes 
that the islands of the Archipelago were formed 
in the same way, imagining it probable that Dru- 
calion's fiood might contribute towards it. The 
ancients had a notion that Delos, and a few other 
islands, rose from the bottom of the sea; which, 
how fabulous soever it may appear, agrees with 
later obs^orvalions. Seneca takes notice that the 
islands Therasia rose thus out of the Thgcan Sea 
in his lime, of which the marim^rs were eye-wit- 
nesses. It IS indeed very proliable that many 
islands have existed' not only from the deluge, 
but from the creation of the world ; and we have 
undoubted proofs of the ibrmation of islands in 
all the (lilierent ways above meiitioni'd. Anothei 
way, however, in which islands arc freipiently 
formed in the South Sea, is by the coralline in- 
sects. ^ Th(!so islands are generally long and 
narrow; they are formed by a narrow bar of 
land, emdosing the sea within it; generally, per- 
haps always, with some ingress at least to the 
tide; commonly with an opening ^pable of re- 
ceiving a c anoe, and frequently ^ifiicient to 
admit even larger vessels. The origin of thesv 
islands will explain theif 4iature. These island.‘: 
being covcr<;d to the west by Borneo, the winds 
from that quarter do not attack them w'ith vio- 
lence. But the north-east winds, tumbling in 
the billows from a wide ocean, heap up the coral 
with which tliosc seas are filled, d his, obvious 
after storms, is perhaps at all other times imper 
ceptibly efiectecl. The coral lianks, raised intiic 
same manner, become dry. These banks are 
found of all depths, at all distances from shore, 
entirely unconnected with tnc land, and detached 
from each other; although it often happens that 
they arc divided by a narrow gut without bottom- 
Coral banks also grow, by a quick progression, 
towards the surface : but the winds, heaping up 
the coral from deeper water, chiefly accelerate 
the formation of these into islands. They be- 
come gradually shallower ; and, when once the 
sea meets with resistance, the coral is quickly 
thrown up by the force of the waves breaking 
against the bank; and hence, in the open sea, 
there is scarcely an instance of a coral bank having 
so little wTiter that a large ship cannot pass over, 
but it is also so shallow that a boat would ground 
on it. These coral banks may be seen m all 
the stages ; some in deep water, others with fe'V 
rocks' appearing above the surface ; some jus^ 

formed iiAo islands, without the least appeai*ance 
of vegetation ; and others from such as have a 
few weeds on the highest part, to those which 
are covered with large timber, with a bottomless 
sea at a pistol-shot distance. The loose coral, 
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iolled inward by the billows inlarg(* pieces, will 
!;iound : and, the^^rcflux being unable to carry 
them away, they become a bar to coagulate the 
sand, always found interniixcd with coral ; which 
sand, being easiest raised, will be lodged at top. 
When the sand-bank is raised by violent storms 
beyond the reach of common waves, it becomes 
a lesting place to vagrant birds, whom the search 
of prey draws thither. The dung, feathers, See., 
increase the soil, and pre[)are it for tlie reception 
of accidental roots, branches, and seed, cast up 
liy the waves, or brought tliithcr by birds. Thus 
islands are formed ; the leaves and rotten 
brandies, intermixing with the sand, form in time 
a black mould, of which in general these islands 
consist; more sandy and less woody ; and, when 
full of large trees, with a greater projiortion of 
mould. Cocoa nuts, continuing long in the sea 
witliout losing their vegetative jiowors, are com- 
monly to he found in such islands ; particularly 
as they are adapted to all soils, whether sandy, 
rich, or rocky. Idie violence of tlic waves with- 
in the trojiics must generally ho <lirected to two 
points, according to tlie monsoons. Hence the 
island formed I’rom coral lianks must he long and 
narrow, and lie nearly in a meridional direction. 
For even supposing the hanks to l)c round, as 
ilicy seldom arc when large, tin* sea, meeting 
most resistance in the middle, must hea ve up the 
matter in greater quantities there than towards 
the extremities; ainl, by the same rule, the ends 
will gmicrally be open, or at least lowest. They 
will also commonly have soundings there, as tlie 
remains of the bank, not accumulated, will be 
under water. Where the coral banks are not 
exposed to the common monsoon, they will alter 
their direction ; and be citlicr round, extending 
die parallel, or be of irregular forms, according 
to accidental circumstances. The interior parts 
ot those islands being sea, sometimes form har- 
bours capable of receiving vessels of sonic bur- 
den, and always ahoiiiid greatly with (ish. ft 
need not he repeated, that the ends of tliose 
islands only are the jdaces to expect soundings ; 
ami they coniinoiily have a shallow spit running 
out from each point. Abdul Koobin's observa- 
tion points out another circumstance, which may 
he useful to navigators; by consideration of the 
'vinds to which any islands are most exposed to 
form a probable conjecture which side has deepest 
^ater ; and from a view which side has the shoals 
an idea may be formed which winds rage with 
most violence. See Coral. 

To the above we have only to add, that tiie 
‘^“ommon foundation of all those clusters of islands 
'ahioh modern navigators have discovered in the 
Pacific (Jeean, and to which the name of Poly- 
la' s.a has been given, as well as of those which 
^Jclong to Australasia or New South Wales and 
P^^rhaps of New South Wales itself, is evidently 
<^'f coral structure ; immense reefs of which shoot 
out in every direction. And it is a circnmstance 
peculiarly worth notice, that, notwithstanding this 
prodigious quantity of lime in the form of coral, 
Jiot a single bed, and scarcely a particle of chalk, 
hitherto been met with either in the islands 
on the continent. 

Ihere are other islands which are occasionally 
^'^ised by the vjiTient agency of the subterraneous 
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volcanoes. These, liowevmr, arc comparatively 
but few in number, and in mass of matter hear 
no propiortion to those which wo have reason to 
believe are perpetually forming by the silent but 
persevering ctforts of the sea-worms we arc now 
inore immediately adverting to ; and, as wc have 
already given instances of such occasional dis- 
ruptions from the bowels of the earth, we need 
not enlarge upon them in the present place. 

The island of Acrotcri, of no nnuin funic in 
ancient history, ajipears to have its surface com- 
posed of pumice-stone, encrusted witli a surface 
of fertile earlii, and the ancients represent it as 
rising, in a violent earthquake, out of the sea. 
Four neighliouring islands have had a similar 
origin, and yet the sea is here of such a dcjith as 
to be unfathomable by any sounding line. These 
arose at different times; the fust long before the; 
commencement of the Christian era, tlic second 
in the lirst century, the third in the eighth, and 
the fouilli ill \ 57 ‘ 3 . Similar eruptions of islands 
liave ocmirred in tlic group of the Azores. Thus, 
in December 1720, a violent earthquake was fell 
on the island of Tcrcera. lu the night and the 
next morning tlie top of a new island appeared, 
which ejected a huge column of smoke. 'I'iic 
pilot of a ship, who attempted to approacli it, 
soumled on one side of the new formed island, 
witli a line of sixty fathoms, Init could lind no 
bottom. On the opposite side, the sea was 
deeply tinged with various colors, white, blue, 
and green, and was very sliallow. This island 
was larger on its first appearance than at some 
distance of time aftt.Twards; it at length sunk 
below the level of the sea, and now is no more 
to be found. 

The following is a more detailed description of 
a similar phenomenon occurring in the saiiu' 
quarter, thougli of much later date. We co)>y it 
from captain d’illard’s narrative, communicated 
to the Ifoyal Society. ‘ Approaching,’ says Ikv, 
‘the island of St. Michael’s, on Sunday, June 12lh, 
1811, in his majesty’s sloop Sabrina under my 
command, wc occasionally observed, rising in the 
horizon, two or three columns of smoke, such as 
would have been occasioned by an action be- 
tween two ships, to which cause we universally 
attributed its origin. This opinion was, how- 
ever, in a very sliort time tlianged, from the 
smoke increasing and ascending in much larger 
bodies than could possibly have been produced 
by sucli an event; and having heard an accoiiiit, 
prior to our sailing from iasbon, that in the pn ■ 
ceding January or February a volcano had hurst 
out within the sea near St. Michael’s, we imme- 
diately concluded that tlie smoke we saw pro- 
ceeded from that cause, and, on our anchoriiu:, 
next morning in the road of l‘oiita del Ciada, v\c 
found tliis conjecture correct as to the cause, hut 
not to the time ; the eruption of January having 
totally subsided, and the present one having only 
hurst forth two days prior to our approach, and 
about three miles distant from the one before 
alluded to. 

' Desirous of examining as minutely as possible 
a contention so extraordinary between two such 
powerful elements, I set off from the city of Ponta 
del (iada on the morning of the 14th, in com- 
ijany with Mr. Read, the consul general of llu* 

Pi 
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Azores, and two oilier gonlleTYien. After riding 
about twenty miles across the north-west end of 
the island of St. iVIichuers, wo came to the edge 
of a cliff whence the volcano burst suddenly 
upon our view in tlie most torrilic and awful 
grandeur. It was only a short mile from the 
base of the cliff, which was nearly perpendicular 
and formed the margin of the sea: this cliff 
being as nearly as I could judge from 300 to 
400 feet high. To give you an adequate idea of 
the scene by description is far beyond my 
powers ; but for your satisfaction I shall attempt 
it. 

‘ Imagine an immense body of smoke rising 
from the sea, the surface of which was marked 
by the silvery rippling of the waves, occasioned 
by the light and steady breezes incidenhd to 
those climates in summer. In a (piiescent state 
it had die appearance of a circular cloud revolv- 
ing on the water like an horizontal wheel, in 
various and irregular involutions, expanding 
itself gradually on the lee side, when suddenly a 
column of die blackest cinders, ashes, and stones 
would shoot up ill form of a s])ire at an angle of 
from 10'^ to 20*^ from a perpendicular line, the 
angle of inclination being universally to wind- 
w^ard : this was rapidly succeeded by a second, 
third, and fourth, each acquiring greater velocity, 
and overtopping the other till they had attained 
an altitude as much above the level of our eye, 
as the sea was below it. As the iiiqietus with 
which the columns were severally ])ropelled 
diminished, ami their ascending motion had 
nearly ceased^ they l^roke into various branelies 
resembling a grouj) of jiines, these again forming 
themselves into festoons of vvliite feathery smoke 
in the most fanciful manner imaginable, inter- 
mixed with the finest particles of falling ashes, 
which at one time assumed the a])pearance of in- 
numerable plumes of black and white ostrich 
feathers surmounting each other ; at another, tliat 
of the light wavy branches of a weeping willow. 
During these bursts the most vivid fldsln^s of 
lightning continually issued from the densest part 
of the volcano : and the cloud of smoke, now 
ascending to an altitude much above the highest 
point to whicli the ashes were projected, rolled 
off in large masses of fleecy clouds, gradually 
expanding themselves before the wind in a direc- 
tion nearly horizontal, and drawing up to them a 
quantity of water-spouts, which formed a most 
beautiful and striking addition to the general 
appearance of the scene. 

‘ That part of the sea where the volcano was 
situated was upwards of thirty fathoms deep, 
and at the time of our viewing it the volcano was 
only four days old. Soon after our arrival on 
the cliff, a peasant observed he could discern a 
j eak above the water: we looked, but could not 
^ee it ; however, in less than half an hour it was 
plainly visible, and before we quitted the place, 
which wa.s about tlirre hours from the time of 
our arrival, a complete crater was formed above 
the water, not less than twenty ^eet high on the 
side where the greatest (quantity of ashes fell ; 
the diameter of the crater being apparently about 
400 or 500 feet. 

'The great eruptions were generally attended 
witli a noise like the continued firing of cannon 


and miisfjuetry intermixed, as also with slight 
shocks of eartlujuakcs, several of which havm<r 
been felt by my companions, hut none by myself, 
I had become half sceptical and thought tlioir 
opinion rose merely from the force of imagina- 
tion ; but while we were sitting within five or 
six yards of the edge of the cliff, partaking of a 
slight repast wliicli had been brought with us, 
and were all busily engaged, one of the most 
magnificent bursts took place which we had yet 
witnessed, aecompanied by a vx'ry severe shock 
of an eartli([uake. The instantaneous and invo- 
luntary movement of each was to spring upon his 
feet, and I said, ‘This admits of no doubt.’ The 
words liad scarcely passed my lips, liefore wo ob- 
served a large ])ortiou of the face of the elitl', 
about fifty yards on our left, fulling, which it did 
with a violent crash. So soon as oiir first cofi- 
sternation had a little subsided, wo removed 
about ten or a dozen yards further from the edge 
of the cliff, and finislied our dinner. 

‘ On opening the volcano clear of the north- 
west part of tlie island, after dark on tlie l()th, 
we witnessed one or two ernplions that, had the 
ship been near enough, would have been awfully 
grand. It appeared one continued blaze of liglit- 
ning; but the distance which it was at from the 
ship, upwards of twenty inil(?s, prevented oiif^ 
seeing it with etfeet. Returning again 
St, Micliael’s on the 4th of July, I was obliged, 
by tlie slate of the wind, to ]iass with the sliip 
very close to the island, which was now eoni- 
plelely formed l)y tlie volcano, being nearly the 
height of Matlock lligit Tor, about eighty yards 
above the sea. At this time it was jicrfectly 
tranquil ; which circumstance determined me to 
land, and explore it inory narrowly. 

‘ I left the ship in one of the boats, accomjia- 
nied by some of tlie officers. As we approached, 
wo perceived that it vvas still smoking in many 
parts, and upon our reaching tlie island found 
the surf on the bi'ach very high. Rowing round 
to the lee side, with some little difficulty, by the 
aid of an oar, as a pole, I jumped on shore, and 
was followed by the other otfieers. We found a 
narrow beach of black ashes, from which the side 
of the island rose in general too steep to admit of 
ourascending ; and, wliere we could have clam- 
bered up, the mass of matter was much too hot 
to allow our proceeding more than a few yards 
in the ascent. The declivity below the surface 
of thesea was equally steep, having seven fathoms 
water scarce the boat’s length from the shore, and 
at the distance of twenty or thirty yards we 
sounded twenty-five fathoms. 

‘ From walking round it in about twelve 
minutes, 1 should judge that it was something 
less than a mile in circumference; but the most 
extraordinary part was the crater, the mouth o 
which, on the side facing St Michael’s, was nearly 
level with the sea. It was fdled with water, at 
that time boiling, and was emptying itself into 
the |spa by a small stream about six yards over, 
and by which 1 should suppose it was coutinuahy 
filled again at high water. This stream, close to 
the edge of the sea, was so hot, as only to admd 
the finger to be dipped suddenly in, and taken 
out again immediately. It appeared evid<mt, »y 
the formation of this part of the island, that i t 
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sea had, during the eruptions, broken into the 
crater in two ])laces, as the east side of the small 
stream was bounded by a precipice, a cliff be- 
tween twenty and thirty feet higii forming a pe- 
ninsula of about the same dimensions in width 
;iiid from fifty to sixty feet long, connected with 
the other jvart of the islarul by a narrow ridge of 
cinders and lava, as an isthmus of from forty to 
lifty feet in length, from wiiich the crater rose in 
the form of an amplntheatre/ 

Islands, Fi.oatino. History abounds with ac- 
counts of floating islands; but the greaU.’St part 
of them are either false or exaggerated. What 
we generally see of this kind is no more than the 
concretion of the lighter matter floating on the 
surface of the water in eaki's ; atid, with thcj roots 
of the j)lanls, forming Cfuigciii'S of different 
si/cs, which, not being fixed to the shore in any 
part, are blown about by the winds and float on 
the surface. These are generally found in lak(‘s, 
where tln^y are eontiiK'd, and, in process of tiimg 
some '->1 them aeajuire a eoiisidcrable size. Seneea 
tells us of many of these lloatiiig islands in Italy; 
ami some later writers have described not a tew 
of them in other places. Hut however true th(*se 
accounts might have been, at the tune vvhcnth(?y 
wcr(^ written, veiy few [iroofs of their autlienti- 
city are now to he found ; Ihe tloaling islands 
iiaving either dis.i ppeaied, or been so fixed to 
the sides as to make a part of the shoie. IMiny 
tells us of a great island which at onetime iloat«‘(l 
aliout in the lake Cut'ilia in the country of Ueati- 
iiuiii, which was discoveied to the old K.omans 
hy a miracle; and Hoin|)onius tells us, that in 
i.yfba there were several islands so loose in their 
foundations that every little accident shook and 
removed them. 

Is! E OF Dogs. See Dogs. 

Ism. oe I'biANci;, one of the twelve ci-devant 
goveriiiiiMits of France. It was botinded on the 
north by Picardy, west by IVorinandy, south by 
the Oiiearmois, and east by ( 'banijiagne. It 
Was about ninety miles in length and breadth. 
The air is temperate, and the soil fertile; and it 
abounds in wine, corn, and fruits. 

Isle oe Fuancje. Sc;e .Madiiitigs. 

Isi.E OF WiGiir. It has been conjectured 
that this island was originally connected with the 
niain land, but that the violence ol' the sea has 
gradually disjoined it from the neigbhouring 
shore. This conjecture is strengthened by the 
^'ircuinstanoe of its having been called by the 
British (iuilb or (»uich, signifying the divorced 
separated; hence arose the apjiellatioii of 
^ ectis, or the separated region. It belongs to 
tile county of Southampton or Hants, already 
'I' serihed ; and the general outline of its early 
liistory will apply to both districts. 

fins isle is separated from the beautiful coast 
Hampshire by a channel, varying in breadth 
boin two to seven miles. It is nearly surrounded 
the south by the Faiglisb Ohaimel, having 
Hampshire on the north. Its form is that of an 
'^regular lozenge. The fuc(! of the country is 
^■*<^l>ly diversified ; hill and dale, the swelling 
promontory, and the lowly glen, appear in cpiick 
^accession to animate and give interest to the 
I'lospects. The land is in some part.s very high, 
pfUtiL'iilai-ly on (he south, or back of the island. 
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as it is commonly termed. Here the difls' are 
very steep, and vast fragments of rock, which 
the waves have undermined, lie scattered along 
the shore. On the northern side the groand 
slopes to (he water in easy declivities, excepting 
towards the Needles, or western point, w here the 
rocks are bare, broken, and precipitous. The 
height of the cliffs, of which the Needles form 
the extreme point, is in some places GOO feet, 
above the level of the sea; ami, when viewed 
from the distance of about a ([iiartcr of a mile, 
has a very sublime and stupendous etfcct. These 
cliffs are in some places iierpendicular, in others 
they project a.nd hangover in a tremendous man- 
ner. Here are many caverns and dee}) chasms 
that seem to entei- a great vvay into the rocks; 
and ill many jilaces the issuing of springs forms 
small cascades of ripjiling water down to the 
sea. 

The rocks called the Needles obtained their 
name from a lofty pointed one, resenililing a 
needle in shape, which had been disjoined with 
the others Irom tlic main land by the force of 
the waves, "fhis was J20 feet above low waliu’ 
mark ; but about lifty years ago it fell, and to- 
tally disappeared, its base having lieen undiu’- 
mined by the sea. All the higher parts of tlui 
ish* are composiMl of an immense mass of calca- 
reous matter, of a clialky nature, incuinhent on 
sehistns, which runs under the whole isle, and 
appears at low water mark on tlie coast near 
iMaltison. This l.Kicomcs so indurated, by expo- 
sure to the air, as to make very gcx.^l whetstones, 
'J'lie liine-stoiK; is Imrnl for manure; and iu lh(‘ 
pits where it is dug for that purpose are found 
numerous echini, sharks’ teeth, and amm(.)nia-. 
These fossils are particularly abundant in ilu; 
range of cliffs which forms ihe soiitlicrn shore, 
together with bivalv'e and turbinated shells ol' 
various descripliuiis. Tine cornua ammonis are 
of all sizii'^, from one inch to a foot and a ha.lf 
in diameter. — Tliis isle extends from tlie eastern 
to the wa.'slern angle nearly twenty-thns' miles; 
ami from the northern to tlx* sonihern about 
tliirteen. Tlicrc are two hundreds, h'.ast and 
W est Medina, containing thirty parishes, and 
three market and borough towns. Its supc^rficies 
is supposed to include 10.'>,0()0 acres. 

'Hk* southern division of this island is much 
exposed to the fury of the westerly winds, whilst 
that looking to the north, though in a great 
measure ('xmiipt from this turbiihuiec ol wasither, 
is still not so forward in its seasons hy ten days 
or a fortnight. In the absence of tho south 
westerly gales nothing can exceed th(3 mildness 
and salubrity of the climate on the south side. 
The northefly winds seem little to affect this si- 
tuation, as tluur force and height are much abatisi 
by (he elevated ridge of down and forest land, 
wdiich extends nearly east and west through the 
middle of the island. The north-easterly winds 
prove extremely hurtful in th6 northern parts, 
by retarding vegetation iu the spring of the year, 
and by the miseliicf tliey produce among the 
early fruit and apples. Mr. Vancouver describes 
the soil of the north and south borders as a 
rough, strong clay, of argillaceous and calcareous 
marie. On the western cjuaiter o( the iiortheni 
division the soil appears nnich varied, vvliich in 
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5orne places may be more aptly referred to the 
treatment it may have undergone, than to any 
specific difference in its native cpiality. From 
Yarmouth, extendim^ easterly along the northern 
coast of the island towards (’owes, bounded 
southwardly by the King’s, or O.irisbrook Fo- 
rest, and returning tlience westwardly, at an 
average distance of about a mile from the coast, 
the soil of the country is composed of a strong 
gravelly loam, upon a brown and yellow clay, 
which is generally found to terminate in a deep 
bed of gray and a bluish argillaceous marie. 
A strong, brown, tough clay, without stones, 
and lying on a purple, red, blue, and yellow 
clay, forms the other character of soil and snb- 
.'^trata composing this district ; but in which, and 
in addition to the argillaceous marie, a jmre 
white shell maiie is found to oecur, in veins of 
various thickness, through the parishes of Thor- 
ley, Shalfieet, Swainston, and under the western 
parts of C’arisbrook Forest. The western part 
of the southern division of this isle comprises 
parts of the parishes of Brook, Molteslon, Brix- 
ton, Kingston, Chide, and the west side of St. 
Catlierine’s Hill. These all liind upon the 
southern coast of the island, and the stony land 
extends to an average width of about half a mile 
northwardly from tlie cliffs, and is composed of 
all the variety of soil and substrata above men- 
tioned. Although the north-east quarter of the 
isle contains a greater variety of soil than can 
possibly lie traced in it.s preceding sections, still 
the greater prevalence of stony land re<|nires that 
it should be incbuhal within this district of the 
county to which tlic Isle of Wight belongs. Bro- 
ceeding, therefore, through the northern parts of 
the parish of 8t. ffelcn’s, nnd continuing our 
examination westwardly, between tlie foot of the 
Chalk-down and the north-east shore of the 
island, after leaving the sand and gravelly loams 
which compose the soil in the eastt-rn extn'inity 
of the island, we enter a country aliounding 
with iTiuch variety of soil ami substrata, but 
wbicli may be generally characterised as oak- 
Ireo or sour woodland clay. The sand and gra- 
velly veins, which intersect the clay lands in 
various directions, seem only remarkable for af- 
ford, ug in their vicinity sliglit modifications of 
tile stronger clay. A strong clay loam forms the 
upper covering of the northern (extremity of the 
island. This is frequently found to cover a 
stratum of argillaceous rnarlc, below which is 
generally found a iiody of free-stone rock. A 
sand and gravelly loam very fretpiently occurs 
to break the continuation of the stronger lands 
in the parishes of Fast and West (’owes, North- 
wood, and W'hippingham ; but these often ocrxi- 
sion springs, and on the sides of the hills much 
wet and weeping land. 

The principal rivers are the Medina, the Yar, 
nnd the Wootom. The Medina, anciently .calleil 
the Mede, rises near the bottom of St. Catherine’s 
J)own, and, flowing directly northward, divides 
th(3 island into two equal parts* gradually wi- 
dening in its course, it passes to the east of New- 
port, and in Cowes harbour tinites its waters 
with the ocean. Numerous smaller .streams also 
exist, and various creeks arnl bays run up from 
the sea. Several chalybeate springs have been 


found in difierent parts of the island ; one cu" 
Jiem, at Black Gang, under (’hale Clift', is very 
strong. About half a mile from this, at Pitlami, 
is a spring impregnated with, sulphur; and at 
Shanklin is a spring whose waters are slight Iv 
tinctured witli alum. The springs of clear water 
are very numerous, and in general extremely 
pure and transparent, from the natural percola- 
tion which they undergo through the lime-stoi.e 
strata. Cowes is a favorite watering place, and 
it is delightfully sitiiaUxl. The aluminous cha- 
lybeate waters discovered at Sand Rocks, in the 
parish of (’hale, have been recommended in all 
asthenic cases arising from a lax fibre and lan- 
guid circulation. Some of the fossil productions 
of this highly-favored isle have been already 
mentioned. 

A stratum of coal discovers itself at the foot of 
Brimbridge ('lift', and runs through the southern 
parts of the isle, appearing again at Warden 
Lodge, in Freshwater parish. On the north side 
of this lies a vein of white sand, and another of 
fullers’ earth ; and on the south side is anotln.'r 
of red ochre. Freestones of several descrijitions 
are found here, l)ut none of -sn j.erior (pialit\ . 
Coppera.s-stones and pipe-clay are also v('ry 
plentiful in this isle. 

Fish are abundant on the coast; those of tlie 
cruslaceons kind are particularly numerous on 
the southern shores. ’Phe lobster and' crab are 
of uncommon size, and extremely fine. Some 
of the former are upwards of six pounds in 
weight ; the latter is so abundant on a particular 
part of the coast, that a neighbouring village has 
obtained the name of Crab-Niton from this 'cir- 
cumstance. The Isle of Wight cockles are very 
celebrated , the sand-eel is also very plentiful ; 
the cuttle-fish is occasionally taken. 

The agricultural produce of this isle has no- 
thing peculiar, except the breed of hogs may be 
so termed, which are very tall and large, and 
make excellent bacon. This island, however, 
has been styled the garden of Fngland : an ap- 
pellation well justified by the innumerable plants 
and (lowers which grow every where in wild 
luxuriance; among which ar(* the opbrys api- 
lera, or bee-orchis, the diginlis, or fox-glove, 
and the c;it.hinu.m niaiitimum, or rock-samphire. 
Doiiir.stlc fowls and poultry are very numerous; 
and game is still pretty plentiful, notwithstanding 
the ravages which war, that bane of all comfort 
and enjoyment, has made here, by the numerous 
soldiers whicli have -almost at all times been sta- 
tioned on the island. 

This island .sends six member.s to parliament: 
viz. two for Newyiort; (this borough had the 
honor of being represented in the year 1807 by 
the duke of Wellington, then Sir Arthur Wel- 
lesley ;) two for Yarmouth ; and two for Newton. 
Dr. 'Phomas James, a learned divine and anti- 
quary, was born at Newport, about the year 
1571. He was so celebrated for bis erudition 
as to be termed a living library. He died m 
1039. — Admiral Hobson, a gallant commander 
in the reign of queen Anne, was born at JKm- 
cburch in this isle. — Dr. Robert Hooke, a learned 
philosopher, and author of Micrograyibia, or PMii- 
iosophierd Descriptions of Minute Bodies, &c., 
was born at Freshwater in it)35. He died in 



1702. — Sir li. Worsley, ati ingenious an(i<iuary, 
and author of a History of the Isie of Wight was 
also a native of the island. 

The trade of this island is flourishing. The 
harbour of Cowes is jiarticnlarly convenient for 
shipping and unshipping merchandise. The 
chief imports are coals, timber, deals, iron, wine, 
hemp, and fruits ; the principal exports wheat, 
dour, barley, malt, and salt. Tiie chief manu- 
factures are those of starch, hair-powder, and 
salt ; and the making of woollens, sacks, &c. 
These are chiefly carried on in the House of In- 
dustry near Newport. 

ISLFdilANS, in ecclesiastical history, a name 
given to those who adopted the sentiments of a 
Jajtheran divine of 8axony, called John Agri- 
(■ola, a disciple and eompanion of Luther, a 
native of Jslcb, whence the name; who, inter- 
preting literally some of the precepts of St. 
Paul witli regard to the .Jewish law, declaimed 
au'-unst the law and the mjcessity of good works. 

ISid'AF, an Islandic historian, who nourished 
( arly in the eleventh century. He was sent into 
( iennaiiy by his father (iysser, who had assisted 
in ('onverting Iceland to Christianity ; and, having 
tinishod his studies there*, lu; went to Rome, and 
was ordained in U)5G. In his journey h.e visited 
the emperor, and conciliated his patronage by 
making him a present of a hear. Returning 
in 1057, he founded the see and school of Seal- 
holt, .wluue several prelat(*s of Iceland received 
their education. Our bishop afterwards wrote 
Annals of that country, a History of Norway, 
and the Lives of Harold Fairfax and his succes- 
sors, including an account of all the Norwegian 
families who had arrived in Iceland in that 
prince's reign. Isleif was married, and had a 
sou named Oysser, who published some histori- 
eal trail';! itions. . His father died in 1080. 

1SL1.\\ OKTIl, a large parish and village in 
Middlesex, nine miles west of [.ondou, on the 
Tliamcs. Sion House, the magnificerit seat of 
the duke of Northumhcrland, and several hand- 
some /villas, are in this parish, 

ISLINCTON, a village of Middlesex, on tlie 
north side of Loudon, to wliich it is almost con- 
tiguous. . It appears to be of Saxon origin ; and 
m the Conqueror’s time was writti’n Isledon, or 
Isc'iuloii. "Hie church is one of the prebends of 
St. Paul’s; to the dean and chajiier of which a 
certain precinct belongs, for the probate of wills, 
and granting adniinistrations. The church was 
a Cothic structure, erected in 1503, and stood 
till 1751, when the inhabitants applied to parlia- 
ment for leave to rebuild it, and soon after 
erected the ])resent structure, which is a very 
substantial brick edifice. The White Conduit 
House has handsome gardens with good walks, 
and two large rooms for the entertainment of 
company. In the south-west part of this village 
IS that nolile reservoir, improperly called New- 
river Head; though they arc ordy two basins 
which receive that river from Hertfordshire, and 
whence the water is thrown by an engine into 
the company’s pipes for the supply of London. 
Hi this parish are two charity-schools; one 
founded in 1613 by dame Alice Owen, for edu- 
•^ating thirty children. This foundation, with a 
row of alms-houses, is under the care of the 


brewers’ company. Heie is an hospital with its 
chapel, and a work-house for the poor, ’fhere 
is a spring of chalybeate water, in a very plea- 
sant garden, which for some years was constantly 
attended by the princess Amelia. Near this is 
Sadler’s W ells, where, during the summer season, 
people are amused with rope-dancing, tumbling, 
jiantornimes, &c, 

ISLJP, a town of Oxfordshire, fifty-six miles 
from I.oiidon, noted for the birth and baptism 
of Fid ward the Confessor, Hy the inland navi- 
gation, it has communication with the rivers 
Mersey, Dec, Kibble, Ouse, Trent, Derwent, 
Severn, Humber, Thames, Avon, ike., and the 
counties of Lincoln, Nottingham, York, Lancas- 
ter, Westmoreland, Chester, Statford, WGarwick, 
Leicester, Oxford, Worcester, he. It has a gootl 
market for sheep, and .some* remains of an ancient 
palace, said to have been king Ethelred’s. Here 
is a charity-school. The chapel wherein Fidward 
was baptised standing at a small distance north 
from the cliurch, and still called the king’s chapel, 
w'as entirely desecrated during Croni well’s usur- 
pation, and converted to the meanest uses of a 
farm-yard. It is built of stone, fifti'en yards long 
and seven broad, and retains traces of tlie arches 
of an oblong window at the east end. This ma- 
nor was given hy Edward the Confessor to West- 
minster Abbey, to which it still lielongs. 

ISMAJvIi, or IsM A I r., a strong town of Tur- 
key in Europe, in Hessarahia. It was takiui hy 
storm, by the Russians, on the ‘22d of Deecmhcr, 
1790 ; and it is said that the long siege, and 
the capture, did not cost them less than 10,000 
men. The most shocking part of the transaction 
is, that the garrison, wliose bravery merited, 
and would have received from a generous foe, 
the highest honors, were massacred in cold 
blood liy the merciless Kussians, to the amount, 
by their own account, of .30,000 men : and tin* 
j)iacc was ahandonc'd to the fury of the brutal sol- 
diery. Ismail is sealed on the north side of the 
Danube, 140 miles south by west of Bender. 
Long. 29° 30' F., lat. 45^ 11' N. 

IS MARI'S, a town of theCicones, in Thrace, 
giving name to a lake. By V’irgil it is called 
Lsiuara. S(*rviu.s supposes it to he the inoiintaiii 
of Thrace, on which Orpheus dwelt. 

ISMID, the ancient Nicomedia, a town of 
Asia Miner, capital of Bitliynia. There are no 
traces reniaiiiing of it.s former greatness, except 
an inferior ehurch. It stands on the side of a 
hill overlooking the gulf of Nicomedia, and con- 
tains 750 families. Long. 29° 34/ F'., lat. 40" 
39' N. 

ISNAllDIA, in botany, a genus of the mono- 
gynia order, and tetrandria class of plants ; natu- 
ral ordvr seventeenth, calycantlienne : ook. none: 
CAL. (piadrifid : caps, (piadrilocnlar, and girt with 
the calyx. Species one only, an aquatic annual 
plant common in Flurope and America. 

ISNIK, the ancient Nice, a town of Asia Mi- 
nor, and for a short time the capital of Bithynia, 
i.s famous in ecclesiastical history as the seat of 
the two councils of 325 and 787. See Nicr. 
It contains at present scarcely 300 housc.s, yet 
lias many monuments of its lormer grandeur. 
The walls may .still be traced over a circiinile- 
renc<^ of four miles ; and the palace ol Thexidore 
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Lascuris forms a most stupenJous mass of ma- 
sonry. The town is situated on a lake commu- 
nicating wiih the sea of Marmora, and has a 
trade in silk, i.ong. .W' K., lat. 40^ 16' N. 

ISOC ’lillONAJ., is applied to sucli vibrations 
of a pendulum as are performed in the same 
tpace of time: res all the vibrations or swings of 
the same pendulum are, whether the arches it 
describt;s arc shorter or long<'r. 

IsocMiioN VL Line, that in which a heavy body 
is supposed to descend without any aeeeleratioji. 

ISCidlvATL'iS one of the greatest orators of 
Greece, was horn at Athens, A. A. C 436. lie 
was the sou of Theijdorus, who had enriched him- 
sclfby making musical instruments, and who gave 
his son a liberal education, lie was the disciple 
of Prodieus Gorgias, and other great orators. 
He endeavoured at first to declaim in public, hut 
w ithout success ; ho therefore contented himself 
with instructing his scholars, ami making private 
orations; and, being informed of the loss of the 
battle of Cheronea, he abstained four days from 
eating, and died in coiiscrjiience at the age of 
ninety-eight. There are still extant twenty-one 
orations, which are much admired, and have 
been translated from the (Leek into Latin by 
Wolfius. It IS recorded, to his praise, that he 
never, by writing or accusation, injured a single 
individual. A statue of bronze was raised to liis 
nu'mory by Timotheus, and another by Ids 
adopted son Aphareus. The style of Isocrates 
is pure, sweet and llowdng : he w'as extremely 
attentive to the harmony of his peiiods, and he 
is reckoned by Cicero as the tirst who introduced 
into Greek prose that melody of which it is sus- 
ceptible. lie spent irmch lime in polishing 
his cornpositimis : his panegyric on Athens is 
said to have cost him ten years’ labor. There 
are also nine letters attributed to him. 

ISOLTLS, ill botany, a genus of the natural 
order of hi let s, and tfie ei yptogamia class of 
plants. The anthcra' of tin; male flower are 
within the base of the frons or leaf. The caps. 
of the female dower is bilocular, and within the 
base (>f the leaf 'riiere .are but two species, of 
whit h one, L lacastrix, is common to England. 

ISGPEIUM ETHICAL, /i. s. (ir. ttroc, rr.pf, 
and iMiTfjov. In geomelry, arc such figures as 
have equal [leiimelers or cireuruferences, of which 
the circle is the greatest. 

ISOP VHl CM, in botany, a genus of the 
polygynia order, and jiolyandria class of plants; 
arid in the natural method ranking under tlie 
twenty-sixth order, rmdlisiliqu.i: : cap. ncuie : pe- 
lal.s five : the nectaria tritid and tubular: caps. 
recurved and polysperrnous. Species three ; one 
of Siberia, tln^ otlmr twa) of the Alps. 

ISOS'CUsEES, ?i,s. I’r. /sosca /c, or equiangu- 
lar triangle. That which has only two sides 
equal. 

ISPAHAN, an elevated district of the pro- 
vince of Irak, in Persia, consisting yirincipally 
of clusters of villages coniieetod with each other 
by narrow valleys and defiles of the mountains. 
()ne of these valleys, however, is forty miles in 
breadth, and from sixty-five to seventy miles long. 

It is called the Hallook of Sinjan, and contains 
several distinct villages : the Zenderont or its 
canals w'atering the whole. Theo^ is not per- 


haps a more fertil^ spot m Persia : but the 
Afghauns have ravaged it in modern limes, and 
the w’hole district wall be long ere it recovers en- 
tirely from the effects of their depredations. 
Pigeons arc kept here in large (piantities for the 
.sake of their dung, to which, used as a mamue, 
the fineness of the melons of this ncighhourliood 
has been at6i])uted. The chief towns besides 
Isjialian are Isfeijan and Yczdikhanst. 

Ispahan, Sepahan, or Spamiaun (i. e. a ren- 
dezvous), a city of Persia, in the above district, 
and long the cajiital of the Persian monarchy. 
It stands on the river Zeiiiderood, which is after- 
wards lost in the desert. Jt is supposed to he 
the Aspudana of Ptolemy ; but it was then, as 
indeed now, a y)laee of not luueli consecpipnco, 
iVeviously to the days of Tiinour it had risim 
into considerable notice, and was taken by that 
eoiKpieror in 1387, when 70,000 of its inhabi- 
tants are said to have been niassaercd, and. their 
heads piled in heaps upon the walls. The early 
Sopijis made' it the scat of their empire ; and 
Shah Ahhas employed all his power and wealth 
to beautify it as his cajiital. His palace and 
gardens extendtul five 'miles in circuit. Many 
of its walls remain entire. Wlien visited by 
Chardin, in the early part of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, it was at the height of its splendor, and, 
according to his estimate, was twenty-four miles 
in circuit, and included nearly 1,000,000 of in- 
habitants, 172 mosques, forty-eight colleges, 
1800 earavanseias, and 273 yiublic baths. Th(i 
Afghauns ravaged and almost reduced it to ruins 
in 1722, and in this stale much of it remains. 
Modern travellers say that a person may ride for 
miles amidst the ruins of this imimmsc cayiital, 
and that yet it boasts a population of more th:ni 
200,000 inbabitJiuts. To llajee Mahomed Hus- 
sein Khan, second minister to the king of Persia, 
who was a great while governor (ff Ispahan, aiid 
born here, it is said to owe much of its late re- 
vival. He informed Mr. Morier that it con- 
tained 80,000 famili(;s, or 400,000 individuals. 
According to Mr. Kinnier, the first view which 
the traveller has, on coming from Sliiraz, of this 
great metropolis, is from an eminenee about five 
miles from the city, when it bursts at once upon 
his sight, and is, perhaps, one of the grandest 
prospects in the universe. Its ruinous condition 
is not oliservablo at a distance, all defects being 
hid by higli trees and lofty buildings ; and pa- 
laces, colleges, mosques, minarets, and shady 
groves, are the only objects that meet the eye. 
Ispahan lu; still regards as the first commercial 
city in Persia, being the ein|)oriuin of the foreign 
trade between India and Persia, Turkey and 
(-'ahul. Its manufactures an: various; l)ut in 
that of gold brocade it has attained unrivalled 
excellence. The Meydan, or great square, 
is one-third of a mile in length, and about 
half that breadth. It was once encircled by a 
canal, bordere<l by fine plane trees ; but no ves- 
tiges of either remain. Here Shah Abbas dis- 
played the horsemanship and military exercises 
of hi.s court ; but it is now devoted to commer- 
cial purposes; being surrounded by the finest 
shops of the city. In the middle is held the 
market for horses and cattle. There are isoine 
fine mosques in llie wiiole eireuH of it; hut tliv: 
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palace, forming one of the sides, is the chief or- 
nament. Another object worth notice is the 
Chaar Bang (or Four (;iardens) : a name given to 
an avenue of more than a mile, reaciang from the 
Meydan to the mountains east of Ispahan. It is 
composed of four rows of very large plane-trees ; 
and is about 300 feet broad : the alleys on both 
sides are raised, and covered with fruits and dowers. 
Fountains and canals, communicating with the 
Zeinderood, abound throughout its whole extent. 
In the garden of the lluzar Jareeb, a noble edi- 
fice destroyed by the Afghauns, the finest fruits of 
Fersia are to be found. It is at the east end of 
this avenue. 

Ispahan has also several handsome bridges 
over the /einderood and its canals: tliat which 
joins the Cdiaur Baug with the suV)urb of Jtdfa 
is upwards of 1000 feet long, with thirty-four 
very large arches. 

ISIIAI’^L, from Ileh. and i. c. pn^- 
vailingiii the I^ord. The name which the angid 
gave Jacoli after having wrestled with him all 
night at INlahanaim or Fenued. (len. xxxii. 1, 
2, and 28, 29, 30, and IJosea xii. 3. 

lsuAi:r. is also used for the jicople of Israel, or 
the vvhol(! descendants of Jacob, as well as for 
the Isingdom of Israel, or of the ten tribes dis- 
tinct from the kingdom of Judah. In l>oth these 
senses it is used in the following brief chronolo- 
gical lists of 1 he judgi'S and kings of Israel, 'flie 
Israelites had no king of their nation till Saul, 
i^xci'pt the sliort lived usurpcT Aljimeleoli. Be- 
fore that they were governed, at first by elders, 
as ill Kgypt; then by princes of (Jod’s ajipoint- 
iiient,ns Moses and Joshua; then by judges, ami 
last of all by kings. 

A (.’inioNOtoiHc AT, Fist of the Judges and 
Servitudes oe Israel. 

A. M. 

2453. Mo^es led the Israelites out of Egypt. 
2403. Moses died, aged 120. 

2510. Joshua died, after judging Israel seven- 
teen years, aged 110. 

2525. The elders governed for about fifteen years. 
2532. An anarchy of about seven years, during 
wliich the history of I\licah,the conrpu'st 
of Laisli, by the Danites, and the civil 
war between the cleviTi tribes and Bmi- 
lamin took place. 

2531. the first servitude under Cusliau-risha- 
thaingking of Mesopotamia, which lasted 
eight yinirs. 

2530. Othniel delivered Israel in llie fortieth 
year after peace was established hy 
J oshua. 

2570. A peace of about forty years, from the de- 
liverance of Othniel. 

2507. The second servitude, under Fglon king 
of the Moabites, lasted eighteen years. 
2507. Ehud delivers Israel, and governs sixty 
years. 

2G57. Shamgar governed Tsrai'l, and the land 
had peace till the eightieth year aft(‘r the 
deliverance by Fluid. 

2677. The third servitude, under llie Canaanites, 
began, and lasted twenty years. 

2697. [)(4)orah and Barak deliver the Israelites, 
and govern forty years. 


A E L. 21 : 

A. M. 

2737. The fourtii servitude under the JVIidian- 
ites, which lasted seven years. 

2744. Gideon delivers Israel, and governs forty 
years. 

2784. Abimelecli made king hy the Sliechernites. 

2787. lie is killed at the siege of 'riiebcz. 

2788. Tola governs twenty-three years. 

2811. .fair governs twenty-two years. 

2815. The tifth servitude under the PhilistiiuTS 
and Ammonites, which lasted eighteen 
years. 

2833. The death of J air. 

2833. Jephthah chosen head of the Israelites, 
defeats fhe Ammonites, and governs six 
years. 

2830. Jephthali dies. 

2830. Ihzan of Bethelem, by the Rahhies reck- 
oned the same with Boaz, governs seven 
years. 

2846. I'doH governs ten years. 

2856. Ahdoii judges Israel eight years. 

2864. The sixUi .'■ci vitude, under the Fhilistines, 
began, wliich lusted I'orty years. 

2864. ]'Ji the high juiest governed twenty-four 
years, (luring the time of the servitude 
under th(,^ lOiilislincs. 

2867. Sam[)soii dideiids and judges Israel Iwimty 
years. 

2887. TIk! deatli of Sampson, who judged Israid 
during the judicature of I'-li the hi'jli 
priest, according to some; hut Alstedins 
and others make I'di the succcsscu' of 
Sampson. 

2888. The death of I'Ji, and beginning of 
S a m ind ’ s g o V ( ' r n m e n t . 

2900. Saul elected king. 

A CuiioNOLuGicA I, List of iiie Kings of 

IsR Vl I.. 

2000. Saul, till’ first king of th(i Israelite's, 
reigned lorty yi-ars. 

2010. Ishho^luTli, his son, succeediMl, :uid 
reigned seven years over part of Israi'l. 

2034. David was auointi'd kiivT by Samuel, but 
did not enjoy tiu' regal power till the 
death of Saul in 20J0, and was not ae- 
kuowh'dged king of all Israel till after 
the death of Ishbosheth, in 2056. 

2000. David died, aged seventy. 

2000. Solomon succeeded. He had rcceivi'd the 
royal unction in 2080. 

3020. Solomon died, after reigning forty years. 
After his di'atli the kingdom was divided, 
and, the ten tribes having chosen Jeroboam 
for their king, Relioboam reigned only 
over the tribes of Judah and Benjamin. 
See Judah. 

3051. Jeroboam 1. died, after reigning twenty- 
two years. 

3051, Nadab reigned two years. 

.3053. Baasba twimty-four years, 

3077. h^ilab two years. 

/imii seven days. 

3070. Ornri reigned twelve years. He had a 
competitor, Tibni, whom lie (h ieated and 
killed. 

3001. Ahab reigned twenty-two years. 

31 13. Ahaziali, his son, two yeais. 
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A, M. 

3115. Jehoram succeeded his brother, reigned 
twelve years, and was killed in 31J7. 
3127. Jehu reigned twenty-eight years. 

3155. Jehoahaz reigned seventeen years. 

3172. .loash reigned sixteen years. 

3188. Jeroboam U. forty-one years. 

3229. Zacliariah six months. 

3229. Shallnin reigned one month. 

3229. Monahem ten years. 

3239. Tekahiah two years. 

3241. IVkah twenty years, from 3241 to 3261. 
3261. lloshc a reigned nine years, after which the 
kings of Assyria carried Israel away cap- 
tive, from 32()1 to 3270. See Kim^^s xvii. 6. 

ISRAKIJTES, th(^ descendants of Israel, who 
were at tirst called Hebrews, from llebcr, one of 
their ancestois (see llr.BFu), or from Abraham, 
who came from the other side of the Euphrates ; 
afterwards Israelites, from Israel the patriarch; 
and lastly Jews, after their return from the cap- 
tivity of Jlabylon, because the tribe of Judah was 
then much stronger and more numerous than the 
other tribes. See Jews. 

ISSACllAK, from TIeb. i. e. he hired, 

or wages, the iifth son of Jacob by Eeah, and 
the progenitor of the tribe so named iVom liim. 
Tolah, one of the judges, and Ilaasha, one of the 
kings of Israel, were of tliis tribe. 

Iss.vcHAR, one of the divisions of Palestine by 
tribes, lying south of Zabulon, so as by a narrow 
slip to reach the Jordan, between Zalmlon and 
Manasseh, Joshua xix. But whether it reached 
the sea is a question : some holding that it did. 
But Joshua makes no mention of the sea in this, 
tribe, nor does Josephus extend it farther than to 
Mount Carmel; and, in Joshua xvii. 10, Asher 
is said to touch Manasseh on the north, which 
could not be if Tssachar extended to the sea. 

ISSOJRE, a fortified town in the department 
of the Puy dc Dome, France, on the small river 
Couze. A large street surrounds it, occupying 
the ground of the old ramparts. Population up- 
wards of 5000. Nineteen miles south by east of 
Clermont, and 300 S. S. E of l^aris. 

ISSOIDUN, a considerable town and arron- 
dissement of France, in the department of indre, 
and late province of Berry. It carries on a great 
trade in wood, cattle, cloth, hats, and stocking.s, 
and is seated partly on a plane, and jiartly on an 
eniincnce. Inhabitants 10,000. It is eighteen 
miles somh-vve.st of Bourges. 

n. s., v.n. n. a. ) Fr. issue. Is- 

Is'suELEss, adj. S suelcss is without 

offspring or descendants: the substantive and 
the verbs have a great variety of mixinings as 
under. In law. Issue has divers applications 
in the common law ; sometimes used for the 
children begotten between a man and bis wife; 
sometimes for profits growing from an amerce- 
ment, fine, or experi.ses of suit ; sometimes for 
profits of lands or tenements; sometimes for that 
point of matter depending in suit, wliereupon 
the parties join and put their cause to the trial of 
the jury. Issue is either general or special : 
general issue seemoth to be that whereby it is 
referred to the jury to bring in their verdict, 
whether the defendant have done any such thing 


as the plaintiff layeth to his charge. The spe- 
cial issue then must be that, where special matter 
being alleged by the defendant for his defence, 
both the parties join thereupon, and so grow 
rather to a demurrer, if it be qmestio juris, or to 
trial by the jury, if it be qiucstio facti. 

Is'suE. The act of jiassing out ; exit ; ogress ; 
or passage out. 

Unto the Lord belong the issues of death. 

Psalms. 

Let us examine what bodies touch a nioveahle 
whilst in motion, as the only means to find an issue 
out of this dithculty. U/g/u/ an Batlies. 

We might have easily prevented those great re- 
turns of money to France ; and, if it he true the 
French are so impoverished, in what condition must 
they have been, if that issue of wealth had been 
stoj)ped ? Swift. 

J'iVenl ; consequence. 

Spirits are not finely touched, 

Hut to fine issues. 

Shaksjware. Measure for Measure. 

Tf I were ever fearful 
I'o do a thing, where I the issue doubted, 

VV hereof the e.\eciition did cry out 
Against tlie non-perfonnance, ’twas a fear 
Wiiicli oil infects the wisest. 

f(l. IVifiter's Talc, 

Hut let the issue corn spoinh'nt prove 
To good beginnings of each cnterpri/c. 

Ftiirfa r. 

Jf things were cast upon this issue, that Goo 
should never prevent sin till man deserved it, the 
best wonhl sin, and sin for ever. South. 

The wittiest .payings and sentences will be fouiul 
the issues of chance, and nothing else hut so many 
lucky hits of a roving fancy. hi. 

Our present condition is better for us in the issue, 
than that uninterrupted health and security that the 
Athi'ist desires. Bcutley. 

Termination ; conclusion, . 

III! liath preserved Argalus alive, under pretence 
of having him puhlickly executed after these wars, 
of whieh they hope for a soon and pros{)erous issue. 

Sid lieu. 

What issue of my love remains for me! 

How wild a passion works witliin my breast ! 

With what prodigious /lames am I possest ! 

Druden . 

Homer, at a loss to bring difficult matters to an 
i.ssue, lays his hero asleep, and this solves the ditli 
eulty. B rooiue. 

Sequel deduced from premises. 

I am to pray you not to strain rny speech 
3’o grosser /.ssuc.s', nor to larger reach, 

Than to suspicion, Shakspeare. Othello. 

A fontanel ; a vent made in a muscle for the 
discharge of humors. 

J’his tumour in his left arm was caused by stricl 
binding of his issue. Wiseman 

Evacuation. 

A woman was diseased with an issue of blood. 

Matt. ix. 2. 

Progeny ; offspring. 

This good king shortly without issue didc. 

Whereof great trouble in this kingdomc grew 
That did herselfe in sundry parts divide. 

And with her powre her own selfi! overthrew. 

' Spenser. Fuerie Queene. 

() nation nilserahle I 

Since that the truest issue of thy throne, 

Hy his own interdiction stands acenrst. 

Shukspeurr. Mieheth. 
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Nor vvhero Abassin kings their hme giianl, 

Mount Amara, thougli this by some supposed 

I'rue Paradise, under the yEthiop line 

Liy Nilus’ head. Milton x Paradise ImsI. 

J’liis old peaceful prince, as Heaven decreed, 

Was blessed with no male issue to succeed. 

Dryden s Aineid, 

riie frequent productions of monsters, in all the 
species of animals, and strange is$ues of human 
birth, carry wikli them difficulties, not possible to 
consist with this hypothesis. f.ocke. 

Is'suF., V. n. From the noun; !’r. issue; Ital* 
metre. 

To come out ; to pass out of any place. 

\Vaters issued out from under the tlireshold of the 
bouse. Kzek. 

Prom the utmost end of the head branches there 
issuelfi out a gummy juice. /?a/c/g/t’s Uislorii. 

Waters issued, from a cave. ]\liltou. 

Wild shrieks have issued from the hollow tombs ; 
Dead men have come again and walked about. 

Blair's Grave. 

Pre Pallas issued from the thuiiderer's head, 
Diilness o’er all possessed her ancient right. 

Pope. 

'To make an erujdion ; to break out. 
d'hree of master Ford’s brothers watch the doors 
with pistols, that none should issue out, otherwise 
\ou might slip away. Shakspeare. 

Set; that none hence issue forfli a spy. Milton. 

llasle, arm your Ardeans, issue to the plain ; 
With faith to friend, asault the'l'rojan train. 

Dritdcit . 

At length there issued from the grove behind, 

A fair assembly of the female kind. Id. 

A buzzing noise of bees his cars alarms ; 

Straight issue through the sides assembling swarms. 

Id. 

Full for the port the Ithacensians stand. 

And furl their sails, and issue on the land. 

Pope's Od ussey . 

I'lien Issues forth the storm with sudden burst, 

And hurls the whole precipitated air 

Down in a torrent. 'I'hontsou, 

I'o proceed as an oflsjiring. 

Of thy sons that shall /.s.sm: from thee, which thou 
shall, beget,, shall they take away. 2 Kliiys xk. 18. 
To be produced by any fund, 
riiese alterages issued out of the offerings made to 
tlie altar, and were payable to the priesthood. 

Aiilijj'e's Pareri^on. 

To I’ll 11 out in lines. 

fhpes made with a belly towards the lower end, 
and then issuiut^ into a straight concave again. 

Bacon. 

IsAsue, V. a. 

To send out; to send forth. 

A weak degree of heat i.'i not able either to digest 
tlie parts or to Issue the spirits. 

Bacon's Natural IJtstory. 

riie commissioners should issue money out to no 
other use. Temple. 

To send out judicially or authoritatively. 

Til is is the more frequent sense. It is com- 
monly followed by a particle, out ox forth. 

If the council issued out any order against them, 
or if the king sent a proclamation for their repair to 
their houses, some noblemen published a protestation. 

Clarendon. 

Deep in a rocky cave be makes abode, 

A mansion proper for a mourning god : 

Here he gives audience, issuing oul decrees 
do livers, his dependent deities. Dryden. 


In vain the master issues out commands, 

In vain the trembling sailors ply their hands ; 

The tempest unforeseen prevents their care. Id, 
I’liey (Constantly wait iii court to make a due re- 
turn of what they have done, and to receive such 
other commands as the judge shall isstte forth. 

Aylif 'e's Parergon. 

Issues, in surgery, are small ulcers made de- 
signedly by the surgeon in various parts of tlie 
body, and kcqit opoi) by the patient, for the 
preservation and recovery of lus health. 
Is'sUEEESS, 

1 hav(; (lou« sin, 

For which the Heavens, faking angry note, 

Have left me issueless. Sliakspeare. IVinter's Tale. 

( anew, by virtue of this (;ntail, succeeded to Hugh’s 
portion, as dying issueless. 

Careir's Survey of Cortiuudl. 

JSSUS, a town of Cilicia in Natolia, now 
called A jazzo, with a harbour on the Levant Sea, 
a liltic north of Scanderoon. Near this place, in 
a difficult pass between the mountains and tlie 
sea, Alexander the Creat fought Ins second great 
battle with Darius. Tlie great cause of the de- 
feat wldcli tlie I’ersians here received was the 
bad gcmnalsbip of their nionarcb, who led Ids 
numerous forces into a narrow place, wlicre they 
had not room to act. Alexander was so much 
surprised when he lirst received the news that 
Darins was behind him, that he could scarcely 
believe it to be true ; but when be was iboiouglily 
satislied of ihe fact, and that Darius had again 
passed tin* riv(n’ Vinanis, In* called a council of 
war, wherein he exhort(‘d them to remember their 
former victories ; and that they, who were 
always conquerors, wme about to contend with 
a nation acenstomed to defeat, lie furllier 
observed that Darius seemed to be infatuated, 
since he had with such expedition quitted an- 
open and champaign country, where his num- 
bers might liave acted witli advantage, to fight in 
a place enclosed, where the ATacedoniaii phalanx 
might be well drawn up, and where liis numbers 
could oidy in(H>nimode him. He then made the 
iier<\ssary di: 5 positions for repassing the moun- 
tains, posted guards where be found tliem neces- 
sary, and then commanded his troops to refresh 
tb(;mselves, and to take their rest till morning. 
At brc'ak of day he began to repass the moun- 
tains, obliging his forces to move in close order 
where the road was narrow, and to extend them- 
selves as they had more room, the right wing 
keeping always close to the mountain, and the 
left to the sea-shore. On the right there was a 
battalion of heavy armed troops, besides the 
targeteers under the command of Nicanor the 
son of I'annenio. Next these, extending to Ibe 
phalanx, were the corps of Cicniis and I’erdiccas ; 
and on the left the respective bodies commanded 
by Arnyntas, Ltolemy, and Meleager. The foot 
appointed to support them were commanded by 
(^■raterus ; but the whole left wing was committed 
to Parmeiiio, with strict orders not to decline from 
the sea-shore, lest the Persians should surround 
them. Darius ordered 20,000 foot, and 30,000 
horse to retire, finding that he already wanted 
room to draw up the rest. His first line con- 
sisted of 30,000 Greek mercenaries, having on 
their right and left 00,000 heavy-armed troops, 
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being the utmost the gro\40(l would allow On 
the left, towards the mountain, he posted 20,000 
men, which, from the hollow situation of the 
place, were brought (piile bcliiud Alexander’s 
right wing. The rest of his troops were formed 
into close and useless lines beliind the Greek 
mercenaries, to tlie number in all of 000,000 men. 
VVlieu this was done he suddenly recalled the 
horse who had retired, sending part of them to 
take })ost on his right against tlic Macedonians 
commanded by Ihirmenio ; and the rest he 
ordered to tlie left towards tlie mountain : but, 
finding them unserviceable there, he sent the 
greatest part of them to the right; and then took 
iif)oii himself, according to the custom of the 
Persian kings, the command of the main body. 
As soon as Alexander perceived that the weiglit 
of the Persian liorse was disj^osed against liis 
left wing, lie despatclied the Thessalian cavalry 
thither, and supplied their place on the riglu by 
some brigades of liorso from the van and light- 
armed troops. ]fc also made such dis[)ositions, 
that, notwithstanding the advantage of the hollow 
mountain, the Fersians could nut surround him. 
But, as these precautions had considerably weak- 
ened the centre of Ids army, he ordered those 
advanced posts on the enemy’s left, of which he 
was most apprehensive, to be attacked at th(^ 
very beginning of the combat ; and, when tliey 
were easily driven from them, lie recalled as 
many troops as were necessary to strengthen his 
centre. \Vhen all things were in order, Alex- 
ander gave strict coinniand that his army shoidd 
march very slowly. As for Darius, he kept his 
troops fixed in their posts, and in some places 
threw up ramparts ; wliencc the Macedonians 
rightly observed, that ho tliought liimself already 
a prisoner. Alexander, at the head of the right 
wing, engaged first, and, without any dinicnlty, 
broke and defeated the left wing of Darius. But, 
endeavouring to ])ass the Piiiarns after them, his 
troops in some measure losing tiieir order, the 
Greek mercenaries fell upon tin in in Hank, and 
Ptolemy, the son of Seleucius, and 120 Mace- 
donians of rank, were killed on the spot. But 
the foot next to Alexander’s right wing coming 
in seasonalily to its relief, fell upon the merce- 
naries 111 Hank, amongst whom a dreadful car- 
nage was made ; they being in a manner sur- 
rounded by the horse and light-armed troops^ 
whicli at first pursued the left wing, and the foot 
that now passed the river. The Persian horse 
on the right still fou'.;ht gallantly; but when they 
were informed of tluj rout of their left wing and 
of the destruction of the Greek mercenarii;s, and 
that Darius himself had fled, they began to 
break, and betake themselves to lligbt also. 
The Thessalian cavalry ])nraued them close at 
their heels ; and, the narrow craggy roads incom- 
moding them exceedingly, vast num])crs perished. 
Darius Hed, soon after the left wing was broken, 
in a chariot with a few of liis favorites; but, the 
road becoming rocky and narrow, he quitted it, 
and, mounting a horse, rode all night : his 
chariot, in whicli were his cloak and his bow, 
fell into the liands of Alexander, who carried 
them back to Iiis camp. J)iodorus informs ns, 
that Alexander looked every where about for 
Darius ; and, as soon as he discovi red him, witli 


his handful of guards attacked him and the fiovver 
of the Persian army that was about him ; being 
as desirous of obtaining this victory by his per- 
sonal valor, as of subduing the Persian empire 
by the courage of his soldiers. But wlien Gx- 
athres, the brotlier of J)arius, saw Alexander’s 
design, and how fiercely lie fought to accomplish 
it, he threw himself, with the horse wlio wore 
alioiit him, bctvvi.-en his brother’s chariot and the 
enemy, where an obstinate fight was maintained 
till the dead bodies appeared like an entrench- 
ment about the chariot of Darius. Many of the 
Persian nobility were slain, and Alexander him- 
self was wounded in the thigh. At last the 
Jiorses in the cliariot of Darius startial, and Ixv 
came so unruly, (iiat tlie king himself was forced 
to take t!ie reins ; tiie enemy, however, pressed 
so hard upon Inm, i\vxi ne was constrained to 
call for another chariot, and iiionnte.i it in great 
danger. This was tlie begiiinm;'; of the rout, 
which soon after became gener.ii. According to 
this author, the Persians lost 200,000 fool, and 

10.000 horse; the IMacedonians .300 foot and 
l.aO horse. Justin informs us that the Persian 
army consisted of 400,000 foot, and 100,000 
horse. lie says that both tlie kings were 
wounded; and that the Persians still fonglit gal- 
lantly wlien their king tied, imt tiiat they after- 
wards weni speedily aiid totally routed : lie is very 
pe.rticular as to their loss, which, he says, 
amounted to (31,000 foot, 10,000 liorse, and 

40.000 taken prisoners ; of the iMacedoniaiis, lie 
says, there fell no more than 130 foot and 150 
horse. Curtins says that of the IVnsians tliciv 
fell 100,000 foot, ail. I 10,000 horse; tliat ..f 
Alexander’s army .501 wen^ woniidcd; thirty- 
two foot .and 1.50 horse killed. Jlc adds, Tan- 
tulo impendio ingens victoria stetit, ‘ So small 
was tlie cost of so great a victory.’ 

ISTIliMIA, or the IstiimVan Gamks, one of 
the four "olemn games which were celebrated 
every fifth year in (i recce, 'fhey had their name 
from the isthmus of Corinth, where tliey were 
celebrated. In their first institution, according 
to Fansanias, they consisted only of funeral rites 
and e(‘remonies in honor of Midicertcs: but 
Theseus aftervv.ards, as Idntaicli informs ns, in 
emulation of 1 lereules, wlio had apjioirited games 
at Olympia in honor of .Inpiter, dedicated thosi* 
to Neptune, his reputed father, who was regarded 
as tlie particular protector of the isthmus and 
commerce of (Jorintli. The same trials of skill 
were exhibited here as at the other three sacred 
games ; and partiiailarly thosi* of music and po- 
etry. These games, in which the victors were 
only rewarded with garlands of pine-leaves, were 
celebrated witli groat magnificence and splendor 
as long as paganism continued to be the c'stablisli- 
ed religion of Greece; nor were they omitted 
even when Gorintli was sacked and burnt by 
Muminius the Koiran gener.il ; at which time tlie 
care of them was tiansferred to the Sicyonians, 
])ut was restored to tlie Corintbians wlien their 
city was rebuilt. 

ISTHMUS, n. s. J.at. isf/in/m;. A neck of 
land joining a ])eninsula to the continent. 

d'licrc is a castle strongly seatcrl on a higli rock, 
whicli joincth hy an hthiniis to the land, and is ini- » 
piegnalily fortilied. Sduchis's 



The Assyrian (nnpire strotcheth nnrlhwartl to that 
tsthmns bctwi'en tliL* JsuxiiiH nnil the (.’aspian seas. 

Jh'rn^trootl t>n I^:i/ifi;uages» 

The foremost of the base half blind appears; 

And wliere his broad way in an isllnnus ends, 

J'here he examines all his passeiif^mrs, 

And those who ought not ’scape he backward sends. 

Fletcher's riirple Ishind. 

() lih;, thou nothing’s younger l)rother! 

Tiiou weak-built isthmus, that dost proudly rise 
Up betwixt two eternities, 

Vet c an’st not wave nor wind sustain ; 

but broken and o’erwdiebned the oct'an ineels again. 

Couleu. 

(Ueomenes thinking it more advisable to fortify, 
not the isthmus, but th(i laountuins, put his design in 
exeimtion. Crorfi. 

Our church of Unglaud stands as (Jorinth between 
two seas, and theie are sotcebiisy lu cutting the /.s///- 
rius, to let in both at once upon it. St iHim^ieel. 

Placed on this isthmus of a middle state, 

A being darkly wise, and rudely great. Pope. 
.In IsiiiMUs is a narrow neck which joins two 
continents, or sf'parates two seas. St'e 

f.a. Tdic most celebrated isthtnus(;s are, that 
of Ihinama or Darien, which joitis North and 
South America ; that of Suez, which connects 
Asia and Africa ; that of C’orinth, or 1‘eloponne- 
sus, in the Alorea; that of ('rim d'artary, other- 
wise called Taurica ( dtersonesus ; that of iIh; 
pejiijisida. llornania, and haisso, nr the' isthmus 
of tlu^ Thracian (.'hersonesus, twelve* furlongs 
broad, lieing thatwhicli Nerxes undertook to cut 
through. ’File nncimds liad severrd designs of 
cutting the isthmus of (.'orinth, which is a roi'ky 
hillock, about ten miles over; hut tliey were all 
ill vain, the invention of sluices hoing not thc'u 
known. Tlu're have been attempts too for cut- 
ting the isthmus of Suez, to make a communica- 
tion between the lied Sea and the !\lodil(U'- 
raueaii; hut these also failed: and, in one of 
them, a king of kg^ypt is said to have lost 120,000 
men. 

ISTlidA, a peniu.'^nLa of Austrian Illyria, cou- 
sliliitiiig its southern divisjon; formed by llie 
gulfs of Trieste and Fiume, and honudcl on the 
north by I'arniola. It is situated hetween the 
forty-lifih and forty-siy.th degrees of latitude, and 
was formerly divided into Wmelian and Austrian 
fstria ; hut, at the peace of Cainpo I'ormio, thc3 
whole was given to the empire. It was after- 
wards indeed, during some years, in the hands 
of Buonaparte; but was restored to Austria in 
lfU4. It comprises tlie districts of C'ajie d’Istria 
and Rovigne in the circle of Trieste, and of Istria 
m the circle of I'diimo. 

The territorial extent of Istria is about KiOO 
J'f|nare miles, of rich fertile country. Tb<? oil is 
accounted superior to that of Spain and Sicily; 
and the fisheries of tunnies and anchovies are 
highly productive; but the supply of salt is in- 
adequate, and quantities of the fish are allowed 
to putrefy along (he coast. The marble and 
stene of Istria are much prized for building in 
the north-east of Italy. i^opulation^ about 
140,000. The chief town is Rovigno. See II- 
IYria. 

IT, pronoun. Sax. fiit. 

The neutral demonstrative. Dsed in speaking 
of things. For it, our ancestors used he, as the 
oeutral pronouH; and for its they used his. Thus, 


in the accidence, a noun adji'ctive is iliat which 
cannot stand by himaelj] but requiretli another 
word to be joined with liini to show his signifi- 
cation. 

Nothing can give that to another which it hath not 
itself. liramhall uguiiist Hobbes. 

Will our great anger learn to stoop so low ? 

I know it. eannot. Couiet/. 

T(dl me, () tell, what kind of tiling is wit, 

Thou who rnastiM- :irt of it. Id. 

Ilis son, it may be, dteads no barm ; 

But kindly waits liis father’s coming home. 

Fill t more. 

The time will come, it will, vvlien you shall know 
d’he rage of love. Dniden. 

I low can 1 speak? or bow, sir, can you liear ? 

I magi tie that wliich you would most deplore, 

And that \vhl< li 1 would speak, is it or more. Id. 

A mind so furnished, what n^ason has it lo ae 
quiesce in its coiudusions ? f.oehc. 

The glory which encompassed them covered tlu' 
])laee, and darted its rays with so much stnuigtli, that 
the whole fahriek began to melt. Addison. 

It we find a gnaiter good in tin* presi'iit emislitii 
tion, than would have acenKsl cillu'r fiom the lolal 
piivation of it, or from other frames and struct line;, 
w<; may then reasonably coneluih', lliat the prcsmil. 
('onslitution proceeded iVom an inlelligi'iit and good 
being, that formed it that particular way out of choice. 

Jientleti. 

The design, it seems, is to avoid the dreadful im- 
putation of pedantry. Sirif't. 

It is used nbsolutely for the state of a person 
or affair. 

1 widdc liavu', caught it up auotie: 

It fil'd ; and fro me wiis ygone. 

As I foloweii, and it. forth wa nt, 

Downe hv a fioury greeue it went, 

Fill thicke of gras.se. 

Choucer. Itoha of the Dnehesse 
How IS it with our general ? 

— Fven .so 

y\s with a man bv his own alms Impoisoneii, 

And with his charity slain. 

Sh(d\s}>eure. CorioUio us. 
What say you — a pasty, it shall and it must, 
And my wife little Kitty is famous for crust. 

( i oh I smith. 

Hues which have words, and sjieak to yeof lieaven. 
Float o'er this vast and wondrous monuTiieiit, 

And shadow forlii it^ glory- Bpron. Childe Hurold. 

It is used for the thing; the matter; the affair. 

It's come to pass, 

That tractable obedience is a slave 

d’o eai'h ineenseil will. Sfuikspeure. Henrp VI fl. 

It is sometimes expressed by 7. 

He rallied, and again fell to 't ; 

For catching foe by nearer foot, 

He lifted with such might and strength, 

As would have hurled him thrice his length. 

Iludihras. 

It is used ludicrously after neutral verbs, (o 
give an empliasis. 

If Abraham brought all with him, it is not proba- 
ble that he, meant to walk it back again lor hi.-; jdea- 
sure. Raleigh. 

The T.acedemonians, at the straits of 1 herino- 
pybe, when their arms failed them, lought it out with 
their nails and teeth. Drudeu. 

I have often seen peojile lavish it juofusely in 
flicking up theirchildrcn, and yet starve their minds. 
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Tlie mole courses it not on the ground, like the rat 
or mouse, but lives under the earth. Addison. 

VVliethei the. cliariner sinner it, or saint it. 

If folly grows roiuantick, 1 must paint it. Pope. 

Sometimes applied familiarly, ludicrously, or 
rudely to ])ersons. 

Let us after him, 

Whose care is gone, before to bid us welcome ; 

ft is a pe(aiess kinsman. Sliakspi'oir. Macbeth. 

Do, (‘hild, go to iti grandam, child : 

Givegrandam kingdom, and its grandam will 

Give It up to him. Id. i'^iag John. 

It is sometimcis us(h 1 of tlie first or second 
person, sometimes of more. This mode of speech, 
though used by good authors, and supported by 
the it }/ a of the I'rench, has yet an appearance 
of barbarism. 

Who was't came by ? 

— 'Tis two or three, my lord, that bring you word 
I\racduff is tied to Lmgland. Simkspeare. Macbeth. 
<’ily, 

'Tis I, tliat made thv widows. Id. Coriolanus. 

'Tis these that early taint the female soul. Pojie. 

ITALf.VN La.nguaoe, the language spoken in 
Italy. See L v.\(U7aoi:. This is derivcnl princi- 
pally from the Latin; and, of all the languages 
formed from it, there is iium? which carries with 
it more visible marks (T its original than the 
Italian, ft is accounted one of the most [)erfect 
among the modern longues. It is complained, 
indeed, that is has too many diminutives and su- 
perlatives, or rather auginentatives, but without 
any great reason ; for if those words convey no- 
thing farther to the mind than the just idea of 
things, they are no more faulty than our pleonasms 
and hyperboles. The language corresponds to 
the genius of the people, who are slow and 
thoughtful : accordingly, their language runs 
heavily, though smoothly; and many of their 
words are lengthened out to a great degree. They 
have a great taste for music ; and, to gratify their 
passion this way, have altered many of their pri- 
mitive words; leaving out cons()naut5, taking in 
vowels, softening and lengthening out their ter- 
minations, for the sake of the cadence. Hence 
the language is rendered extremely musical, and 
succeeds better than any other in operas and 
some parts of poetry; luit it fails in strength and 
nervousness; and a great part of its words, bor- 
rowed from the Laiin, hocorne so far disguised, 
that they are not easily known. The great uum- 
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her of states into which Italy was (till of late 
divided, has given rise to a great number of dif- 
ferent dialects in the language; the Tuscan is 
usually preferred to the other dialects, and the 
Homan pronunciation to that of the other cities- 
whence tlie Italian proverb, ‘ Lingua Toscana in 
hocca Romana.^ Tlic Italian is generally pretty 
well understood throiigliout Europe ; ami is 
frequently spoken in (L^rmany, Poland, and 
Hungary. At C 'onsUintinople, in Greece, and in 
the ports of the Levant, the Italian is used as 
commonly as the language of the country ; in- 
deed, in those places it is not spoken so pure as 
in Tuscany, but is corrupted with many of the 
proper words and idioms of the place ; whence 
it takes a new name, and is called I*’ rank 
1 talian. 

Itai.ian Rkcublic, a name givmi by Duona- 
parte and the deputies from the (bsalpine (’on- 
sulta, who met with him at Lyons in 1801 , lo 
that part of Italy vvhi(;h, in October 1797, was 
('reeled into a dtanoeralic state, under the title 
of the Cisalpine Rc])ublic, and which was ac- 
knowledged as an indepcndi nt state by the em- 
[)eror at tin? treaties of Campo Eormio and Lune- 
ville, as well as by most other European poweis 
since. Some additions of territory were afterwards 
made to the (’isalpine republic, particularly the 
\"alteline, (diiava'ima, and ihu’mio, annext'd in 
Novemlior 1797 ; the four Italian bailiwics ; that 
part of the Veronese which by the treaty of 
Camiio Eormio had he-eii ceded to the emperor, 
whereby the whole of the Veronese became inclu- 
ded in the Cisalpine republic ; and the ci-devant 
dominions of the jirince of Parma; hut all tlic^e 
additional territories w’cre by no means sufHcient 
to justify the title given lo it of an Italian ite- 
public. VVhen Ruoiiaparte fell, this re[)ublic fell 
with him. 

ITALKLV, in ancient geography, a town of 
Rmtica, in Spain, built by Scipio Africanus, after 
finishing the Spanish war, for the reception ot 
the wounded soldiers. At first it was a inuiii- 
cipiuin ; afterwards a colony. Ft wms the birth- 
place of the emperors Trajan and Adrian, and ot 
the poet vSilius Ftalicus. 

TfALUS, an Arcadian prince, who erected a 
kingdom in Italy to which he gave name, and 
was deified after his death. /Eaieas invokes him 
among the Italian deities. Virg. /Ln. rii, 178. 
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ITALY, one of the finest and most celebrated 
countries (jf Europe, lying between 7'^ and 10^ 
E. long., and between .37'^ and 4G° lat. N. On 
the N. N. W., and north-east, it is bounded by 
France, Switzerland, the country of the Orisons, 
,ind Ciermany ; on the east by the Adriatic Sea; 
and on the south and west by the Mediterra- 
nean ; its figure bearing some resemblance to a 
boot. Its length from Aosta at the foot of the 
Alps in Savoy, to the utmost verge of Calabria, 
IS about GOO miles ; but its breadth is very une- 
qual, being in some places nearly 400 rnih's, in 
others not above twenty-five or thirty. 

1. Of ancient J/fl/y.— This country, like most 


others, was anciently divided into a great num- 
ber of petty stales and kingdoms. Afterwards 
when the Gauls settled in the western, and many 
Greek colonies in the eastern parts, it was divi- 
ded, with respect to its inhabitants, into tliri'e 
great parts, viz. Gallia Cisalpina, Italy properly 
.so called, and Magna Gicecia. The most western 
and northern parts of ftaly were in great part 
possessed , by the Gauls, and hence took tin; 
name of fJallia, witn the epithets of (asalpina 
and Citerior, because they lay on the side of tiie 
Alps next to Rome ; and Togata, with relation to 
the Roman gown or dress which the inhabitants 
used ; but tliis last epithet is of a much later 
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date than tfie former. This uppellution was 
antiquated in the reign of Augustus, when the 
division of Italy into eleven provinces, intro- 
duced by him, took place. Hence the name of 
Cisalpine Cyaul frequently occurs in authors who 
flourished before, and scarce ever in those who 
wrote after his reign. This country extended 
from the Alps and the river V^irus, parting it 
from Transalpine Gaul to the river Aesus ; or, as 
Ihiny has it, to Ancona, in the ancient Picenum. 
On the north it was divided from Rh'di'tia by the 
Alpes llhaetica) ; and from lllyricum by the river 
Formio : but on this side the borders of Italy 
were, in Pliny’s time, extended to the river Arsia 
in Istria. On the south it reached to the l^igustic 
Sea, and the Appennincs parting it fromlLtruria; 
so that under the common name of Cisalpine 
(hiul were comprehended the countries lying at 
llie foot of the Alps, called by Pliny and Strabo 
tlie Subalpine countries, Liguria, (jallia Cispa- 
(lana, and Transpadana. Italy, properly so 
called, extended, on the coast of the Adriatic, 
from the city of Ancona to the river Trento, now 
the Fortore; and on the Mediterranean, from 
the Marca to the Silarus, now th(‘ Sele. Magna 
Grmcia comyirised Apulia, Lucania, and the 
country of the Brutii. It was called (Reece, 
because mo.st of the cities on the coast were 
Greek colonies. The inhabitants gav(^ it the 
name of (Jreat, not as if it was ‘arger than 
Greece, but merely out of ostentation, as Pliny 
informs us. 

All these eoeiutries were inhabited liy a great 
number of ditierent nations settled at different 
times, and from many different parts. 'Fhe 
names of the most remarkalde of them were the 
Aborigines, or those whoso origin was utterly 
unknown, and consequently were thongbtto f»avo 
none; the Sabinf.s, IlF/niuiitANs or Tuscat^s, 
the lUiTmi, Samn iTLs, (.hvMPANi, Ai’uia, Cai .v- 
luii, J.ucANi, the Brutii, and the Latins, From 
a colony of the latter proceeded the Homans, who 
gradually subdued all tlujse nations, one after 
another, and held them in sultjcction for up- 
wards of 700 years. See Rom i:, and the above 
articles in their order. 

Italy was anciently known by the names of 
Saturnia, Oenotria, Hesperia, and Ausonia. It 
was called Saturnia from Saturn; who, being 
driven out of Crete by his son .Jupiter, is sup- 
posed to have taken refuge here. The names of 
Oenotria and Ausonia arc borrowed from its 
ancient inhabitants the Oenotrians and Ausones, 
and that of Hesperia, or Western, was given it by 
the Greeks, from its situation with respect to 
Greece. The name of Italia or Italy, wliich in 
process of time prevailed over all the rest, is by 
some derived from Italus, a king of the Siculi ; 
by others from the Greek word IraXoc, an ox; 
this country abounding, by reason of its rich 
pastures, with oxen of an extraordinary size and 
beauty. All these names were originally peculiar 
to particular provinces of Italy, but afterwards 
applied to the whole country. 

2. ftuli/j from the turn: of Odoacer until the 
death of 'Theodoric. — The nations of Italy were 
originally brave, hardy, temperate, and well 
skilled in the art of war; and the Homans much 
more so than the rest. Their subjection to Rome, 


iiowever, mured them to slavery; and the va.st 
wealth which was poured into the country from 
all parts of the world, during the time of the 
Roman prosperity, corrupted their manners, and 
made them degenerate from their former valor. 
Of this degeneracy tiic barbarous nations of the 
north took advantage, and invaded the empire in 
innumerable multitudes. Though often repelled, 
they constantly returned; and it was foujid 
necessary to take great numbers of them into tie* 
Roman servic(‘, m order to defend tlie empire 
against the rest of iheir countrymen. In the year 
470 the Heruli, pre.suming on the serviees tlu y 
had done the empire, demanded a third jiart of 
the lands of Italy; and, being refused, eiiose 
Gdoacer, a man of low birth, but of great valor 
and experience, for their king ; and, having 
totally destroyed the remains of tlie Itomaii 
empire, proclaimed (Jdoacer king of Italy. The 
new monarch, however, did not think proper to 
alter the Roman form of government, but siiti'ered 
the people to be governed by the senate, con- 
suls, &;c., as before. 

Odoacer enjoyed his dignity in peace till 48d, 
when Zeno, emperor of (’onstantinoplc, being 
pressed by Theodoric king of the Ostrogoths, ad- 
vist'd hill) to turn his arms against Odoacer, 
whom he could easily overcome, and thus make 
himself sovereign of one of the finest countries 
in the world. Theodoric now, therefore, set out 
for Italy, attended liy an immense iiuinlier of 
people, carrying witli them their wives, children, 
and cli'ects, on waggons. Several Romans of 
great distinction attended liim, while many of his 
countrymen chose to remain in Thrace, where 
they became a separate nation. Tlie (ioths, being 
destitute of shipping, were obliged to go round 
the Adriatic. This marcli was performed in the 
depth of winter; and, during the wliole time, a 
violent famine and ])lague raged among them. 
They were also opposed by the (jejiidai and 
Sarinatians ; but at last, liaving defeated these 
enemies, and overcome every other obstacle, thi^y 
arrived in Italy in 489. Theodoric advanced to 
the river Sontins (now Zon/.o), near Aquilein, 
wdiere he halted to riTresh his troops. Here he 
was met by Odoacm' at tlie bead of a very nu- 
merous army, but coriqioscd of many ditierent 
nations commanded by their respective chiefs, 
and without sufficient zeal for tfie common 
cause. Theodoric, therefore, gained an easy vic- 
tory, and took their camp. Odoacer on this 
retired to tfie plains of X'erona, and encamped 
at a small distance from tlie city; but Theodoric 
yiursued him closely, and soon forced him to a 
second engagement. The Goths obtained another 
victory; but it cost them dear. Odoaccr’s men 
made a much firmer resistance tlian before, ami 
great numbers fell on both sides. The victory, 
however, was so far decisive, that Odoacer was 
obliged to shut himself up in Ravenna; so tliat 
Theodoric, having now no enemy to oppose; him 
ill the field, besieged and took several important 
places, and, among the rest, Milan and Favia. 
At the same time ’Lufa, commander of Odoacer’s 
forces, deserted to the enemy with the greatest 
part of his troops, and was immediately em- 
ployed in conjunction with a Gotliic officer in 
pursuit of his sovereign. 
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Odoacer had left Rarenna, and was advanced 
as far as I'aenza, when he was closely besieged 
by Tufa ; but the traitor, declaring again for his 
old master, joined him witli all his troops, and 
delivered up several officers that had been ap • 
pointed by Thcodoric to serve under him. These 
were sent in irons to Ravenna; and Odoacer, 
being joined by I’rederic, one of Thcodoric’s 
allies, with a considerable body of troops, once 
more advanced against his enemies. He reco- 
vered all Liguria, look the city of Milan, and at 
last besieged Thcodoric hims(df in l*avia. The 
Goths, liaving brought all their families and 
effects along with them, were greatly distressed 
f()r want of room ; and must have undoubtedly 
submitted, if their enemies had continued to 
agree among themselves. But the quarrels of 
his followers proved the ruin of Oiloacer. ''riie- 
odorie, finding that the enemy remitted the vigor 
of their operations, ajqilied for snccoiirs to Alarie, 
king of the V isigoths, who had settled in Gaul. As 
the Vdsigoths and Ostrogoths were originally one 
nation, and the X'isigoths liad rt'ceived among them 
some years before a great number of Ostrogoths 
under the conduct of V^idcmer cousin-german to 
Tiieodoric, the supplies were readily granted. The 
inaction of the eueiny gave these succours time to 
arrive ; upon which Thcodoric instantly joiiu'd 
them, and marchingagainsthiscnemics, gave them 
a total overthrow. Odoacer again look refuge at 
Ravenna, but was closely besieged by Thcodoric 
ill 490. The siege lasted three years, during 
which Odoacer defended himself with great bra- 
very, and greatly annoyed the besiegers. Tbeo- 
dorie, however, inqialient of delay, leaving part 
of his army to blockade the city, marched with 
the re.st against the strong holds which (.)doaccr 
liad garrisoned. All these he reduced with little 
difficulty; and in 492 returned to the siegiMif 
Kavelina. The besieged were now reduced to 
groat straits, both by the enemy without, and a 
famine within, the price of wheat having risen to 
six jnoces of gold per bushel. On llie other 
liand the (roths were worn out with the fatigues 
of such a long siege; so that both parties being 
willing to ])ut an end to the war, Odoacer sent 
.fohn, bishop of Ravenna, to Tiieodoric witli 
terms of accommodation. .Tornandas informs 
us, that Odoacer only begged bis life; which 
'fhcodoiic bound himself, by a solemn oath, to 
grant him : but Procopius says that they agreed 
to live together on equal terms, lliis last seems 
very improbable ; but, whatever were the terms 
of the agreement, it is certain that Tiieodoric 
did not keep them; for, huving a few days after 
invited Od oaccr to a banquet, liedespatchcd him 
with bis own hand. All his servants and rela- 
tions were massacred at the same time- except 
his brotlier Armii|ihus, and a few others, who 
had the good fortune to make their escape, and 
retire beyond the Danube. 

By the murder of Odoacer, The., loric, be- 
coming master of all Italy, assumed the title of 
king of that country, as Odoacer had done; 
though, with a pretended deference to the empe- 
ror of Constantinorile, he sent inesserigers asking 
liberty to as.surne that title, after he bad nclually 
taken it. Having secured his new kingdom, by 
foreign alliancc.s, Theodoric ajiplied liimself to 
legislation, and enacted many salutary laws. 


To stop the incursions of the barbarians, he 
chose Ravenna for his chief residence, and the 
provinces were governed by the same magistrate, s 
that had presided over them in the times of the 
emperors, viz. the consul;! res, correctores, and 
pns.‘?i'lc>- He :ils() scut, ;iccordiugto tiic custom 
of the G-oi!:s, igLnur judgc.;.t, disUnguished by 
the name of counts, to each city, to ;i.dmiiiister 
justice, and decidi' disputes. Besides these offi- 
cers, ho also appointed not only in tin? principal 
cities, but in every sm;ill town and vilfiigig infe- 
rior magistrates of known integrity ; no ap})eals 
to distant tribunals being allowed but in iiiattors 
of great importance. Under Thcodoric Italy 
enjoyed a.-^ great happiness as had been experi- 
enced under the very best emperors. He con- 
tented himself with the same tributes aiid taxes 
that had been levi ed by the emperors ; but, tm 
all occasions of ])ublic calamity, was much more 
ready to remit lliem than they iiadbe'en. Nor did 
h(^ treat the oaliviss as those of the other Roimiu 
provinces were treated by the b;irbariaus who 
coiKpiered them, d'liese stripped tlu? ;ineiciit 
proprietors of tlieir lands, estates, and posses- 
sions, dividing them among their chiefs ; and 
giving to one a province with the title of duke, 
t<.) anotlu.'r a frontier district witli tlu- title of 
marquis: to some a I'ity with tluit of count; to 
others a castle or village with tHe title of baron. 
But Th eodoric, who piqued himself ujion govern- 
ing after llie Roman manner, and observing the 
Roni:iTi hivvs and iiistitutioies, left every one in 
the full enjoyment of liis ancient property. As 
to religion, though himself an Arian, he allowed 
his subjects to profess the orthodox doctrine 
without molestation. In sliort, Ids m:iny virtues, 
and the luppiiiess of his subjt:ets, are cele- 
brated by all the historians, 'hhe end of his 
reign, however, \v:is snllicMl by the death of the 
ceh-dirated iihilosoplier Boethius, ;ind his fiither- 
in-!aw Symmachus. 'riiey were both beheaded 
in lhivi;», on an unjust (;liarg(? of treason ; and 
scarce was the sentence (wocuted when the king 
repented, and abandoned liimself to the most 
pungent sorrow. The excess of his grief is said 
to have atfected his brain ; for not long after, the 
h(‘ad of a large lish being served ii[) to su]q)cr, 
he fancied it to be that of Symmachus threaten- 
ing him in a most ghastly manner. Seizefl with 
horror and amazement, he was carried to his be( j- 
chambicr, where he died in a few days, on the 
2d of September, .'>26. 

2. Italy j from the death of Theodoric to the eap- 
ture. of Rtonc by Totila. — After the death of d'heo- 
doric the kingdom devolved to Athalaric his grand- 
son, who being only eight years of age, his molher 
Amalasuntlia took upon her the regency. Her ad- 
ministration was equally upright with that of 
Thcodoric ; but the barbarians, of whom her 
court was composed, finding fault with the en- 
couragement she gave to learning, forced her to 
abandon the education of her son. The latter 
thereupon plunged into every vice, and behaved 
to liis mother with the greatest arrogance, until 
he at last oommanded her to retire from Court. 
Amalasuntha on this exerting her authority, seized 
three of the ringleaders of the sedition, whom 
she confined in the most remote parts of Italy, 
and wrote to the emperor Justinian, asking leave 
to take refuge in his dominions. The emperor 
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readily oomplitHl with her re(iuost, oflering- her a 
palace at Duraz/.o; but tiie (lueeii liavin^^ m the 
meantime caused the chief's of the revolt to be put 

0 death, and no new disturbances arising', she 
declined the emperor’s oiler. In 533, Atiialaric 
liaving ruined his health by his debauclicries, 
^\.inalasuntha,tn avoid the calamities with which 
Italy was threatened in case of his death, formed 

1 design of delivering it up to Justinian: but 
-ocfore this scheme was ri[)e for execution, her 
grandson died ; upon which the queen took for her 
colleague Theodotus her cousin; obliging him, 
h(jvvever, to swear that he wouhl suffer her to enjoy 
and exercise her former power. This he readily 
did, but soon forgot the contract; and, when she 
took the liberty to remind him of it, caused her 
to be seized and confined in an island of the lake 
llolsena. Fearing, however, (hat this violence would 
be ricseuted by Justinian, he obliged her to write 
(o him that no injury or injustice had been done 
her, and smit with this letter one written by bine 
self to the emperor, filled with heavy complaints 
against Amalasuntlia. But .luslinian, far from 
giving credit to what Tlieodotus urged against 
her, openly esjioused lier cause, and assured her 
r>f his protection Before his letter could reach 
her, she was stran ed in a bath; on hearing of 
which Justinian resolved ii])Oii an immediate 
war with the (lOths. To f.icilitate the enterprise 
)h' bribed the Franks, to assist him with a large 
sum of money, and they [iromised tiie emperor 
great exertions in reliirn. But while Justinian’s 
arms were employed against the (doths, Tliierri, 
tiie oldest sun of C’lovis, seized on several cities 
of Liguria, the Alpes Coltiai*, and great i.»art of 
the late territory ol' N'eniee for liimsidf. Jmti- 
nian, howevm*, found siitlieient resources in the 
valor of Belisarius, notw ithstanding the defection 
of his treacherous allies. This celebrated general 
was vested with supreme mililary (a^unmaml, and 
an absolute civil authority. Ilis instructions 
were, to ] net end a voyage to C’arthagc, hut to 
make an attempt upon Sicily ; and, if ho thought 
he could succeed, to laud there ; otherwise to 
sail for Africa. Mundus, commander of the 
Loops in Illyrieum, was ordered to march into 
Dalmatia, which was subject to the (Joths, and 
attem])t the reduction of Salome, d’his he ac- 
complished without difficulty, and Belisarius 
made himself master of Sicily sooner than he 
himself had expected. The island was reduced 
on the 31st of Uecember 535 ; upon which BelL 
sarins passed over to lleggio and Rome ; the 
provinces of 'Abrutium, Lucania, Puglia, Cala- 
bria, and Samninni readily submitting to him. 
Naples siood a siege; but Belisarius entered 
through an aqueduct, and gave it up to be plun- 
dered. 

Theodotus, having neither capacity nor incli- 
nation to carry on the war, now sent ambas.sa- 
dors to Jmstinian with proposals of peace, lie 
■agreed to renounce all pretensions to Sicily ; to 
send the emperor yearly a crown of gold weigli- 
ing 3()0ll)s., and to supydy him with 3000 men 
whenever he .should demand them. Several other 
articles, contained in the proposal, amounted to 
the owning of Justinian for his lord, and that he 
held the crown of Italy through his favor. As he 
pprehended, however, that these offers might 
VoL. XII. 


not yet be satisfactory, his ambassadors were de- 
sired to inform Justinian, that he was will mg to 
resign the kingdom, and content himself with a 
suitable pension. But he obliged them by an 
oath not to mention this propo.sal, till they tumid 
that the emperor would not accept of the other. 
The first projiosals were accordingly rejected, as 
they had supposed ; upon which the ambassadors 
produced the second, signed by Theodotus him- 
self, who, in his letter to the emperor, told him, 
among other things, that being unacquainted with 
war, and addicted to the study of plulosophy,he 
preferred his quiet to a kingdom. Justinian 
transported with joy, and imagining the war al- 
ready finished, answered the king in a most 
obliging manner, extolling his wisdom, and 
giving him, besides what he demanded, the 
greatest honors of the empire. The agreement 
being eorifirmed by mutual oaths, lauds were 
assigned to Theodotus, and orders were de- 
spatched to Belisarius to take po.ssessiou of Italy 
in his name. 

In the mean lime a body of (Jolhs having 
entered Dalmatia, with a design to recover the 
city of Saloii.e, were encountered by an inferior 
army of Romans, commanded by the son of 
Mundus. The Goths proved victorious, the 
young Roman general was killed, and most of 
his army cut in pieces. Mundus niardn'd against 
the (.‘tiemy to revenge the ih'ath of his son ; hut 
met with no better success, his troops being de- 
feali'd, and himself killed in the eiigagenuMii. 
Upon this the Romans abandoned Salome and 
all Dalmatia : and Theodotus, elated with his 
success, refused to fulfil the articles of the treaty. 
Justinian despatched (.'ciistanlianus, an ollieia' of 
real valor and expcrieneig into Illyncuni, with 
orders to raise forces there, and to enter Dal- 
matia ; at the same time he wrote to Belisarius 
to pursue the war with the utmost vigor. The 
Goths were now reduced to the greatest straits. 
Constanlianus drove them out of Dalmatia ; and 
Belisarius, having reduced all the provinces 
which compose the kingdom of Naples, advanced 
towards Rome, The chief men of the nation, 
finding their king incapable of preventing the 
impending ruin, assembled without his consent, 
and despatched ambassadors to Belisarius with 
proposals of peace. These propo.sals were re- 
jected ; and Belisarius returned for answer, tliat 
he would not hearken to terms, nor sheath Ins 
sword, till Italy was re-annexed to the empire to 
which it belonged. The Golbs, finding Theodotus 
still inactive, unanimously deposed him, and 
cliose for their leader one Vitiges, a brave man, 
but of mean descent. Theodotus fled to Ra- 
venna ; but the new king despatched a messiMiger 
after him, who overtook him, and cut oR his 
head. 

V'itijes commenced his government by writing 
a circular letter, in which he exhorted his coun- 
trymen to exert their ancient courage in delence 
of tlicir lives and liberties. He then m:irclie(i, 
with wiiat forctis he could collect towards Rome; 
blit, thinking himself unable to defend that city, 
abandoned it to Belisarius, and, arriving at Ra- 
venna, was joined by the (iotbs from all parts. 
Belisarius in the mean time entered Rome with- 
out opposition on the 10th of December 537 : 
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the Gothic garrison retiring by the Porta Plami- 
nia, while he entered by the Porta Asinaiia. 
Leudaris, governor of the city, who staid behind, 
was sent with the keys to the emperor. Beli.sa- 
lius gave orders to repair the walls and fortifica- 
tions ; filled the granaries with corn from Sicily, 
and stored the place with provisions, as if he 
had been preparing for a siege. Mean time 
Benevento, with great part of the territory of 
Samnium, was delivered up to him ; and tlic 
cities of Narnia, Spoleto, and Perusia, revolting 
from the (Joths, received Homan garrisons ; as 
did most of the cities of Tuscany. Vitiges, how- 
ever, having collected an army of 150,000 men, 
now resolved to march directly to Home, and 
engage Belisarius; or lay siege to the city. Ap- 
prehending, however, that the Franks might fiill 
upon him, he sent ambassadors to tliem, with 
oflers of all the Gothic possessions intiaul, and 
a considerable sum of money, provided they 
joined him against the emjieror. The Franks, 
with their usual treachery, consented to the jiropo- 
.sal, received the money and the territories agreed 
on, and then refused to fulfil the treaty. In tlie 
mean time \'itiges began his inarch to Home, 
leaving behind him, in a state of hostility, all the 
fortified towns on tiie road. Belisarius, whose 
army, reduced by tlie many towns lie had garri- 
soned, did not now amount to above 5000 men, 
despatched messengers to Constaiitianus inTu.s- 
cany; and to Bessas, a Goth, of the emperor’s 
party, in (Jinbria, with orders to join him with 
all possible expedition ; writing at tlie same time 
to the emperor himself, in the most pressing 
manner, for supplies. Constaniianus joined 
him pursuant to his orders; and soon after 
Bessas, falling in with part of the enemy’s van- 
guard, killed a considerable number of them, and 
put tlie rest to flight, Belisarius had built a fort 
upon a bridge about a mile from Home, and 
placed a strong garrison in it to disjiute the pas- 
sage with the enemy; but the garrison, seized 
with a panic at iheapproacli of tlie Gotlis, aban- 
doned their post in tlie night, and fled into Cam- 
pania. I''.arly in the morning V’ itiges jiassed over 
great part of his army, and marched on till he 
was met by Beli.sarius, who, knowing nothing of 
what had liapiiened, came with 1000 horse to 
view the giinind about the bridge, (ireatly sur- 
prised when he found himself in the presence of 
llie enemy, he yet nobly stood his gnnind, ex- 
posing himself at every part of his brave line, 
without his usual jirudencc and discretion. Iknng 
Known by some fugitives, and discovered to the 
enemy, the whole contest was for some time for 
ihe possession of his person. At last the CJotlis 
were driven back to their camp, which the Ho- 
mans with great temerity attempted to force. 
In this attempt, however, they met with such a 
vigorous resistance, that they soon abandoned 
the enterprise, and retired to a neighbouring 
eminence ; whence they were torced down by 
the enemy, put to flight, and jmrsued to the gates 
of the city. Here they had gi eater danger to 
meet still * for those within, fearing that the 
enemy might enter, refused to open the gates ; 
and in vain did Belisarius exliibit Inmself, and 
demand admittance. They had been informed by 
those first fled,tliat he was slain, and could not, it is 


said, distinguish him on account of the blood and 
dustwith which his face was covered. In this ex- 
tremity, having encouraged his men to make a last 
effort, he put himself at their head, and attacked 
tlic enemy vvitli such fury, that the Goths, ima- 
gining fresh troops had sallied out, began to give 
ground, and at last retired to their camp. Ti)e 
Homan general did not pursue them ; but emtered 
the city, where he was received with loud accla- 
mations. 

A few days after. Home was closely invested 
by Vitiges, who destroyed the aqueducts by 
which water was conveyed into the city, and 
which liad been built at an immense charge by 
the emperors. Belisarius, on his part, omitted 
nothing for his defence; until tlie cowardly 
citizens a.sseriibled in a tumultuous manner, and 
railed at hi.s alleged temerity ; Vitiges, to en- 
courage this mutinous disposition, despatched 
ambassadors to the senate with proposals of 
peace. These ambassadors, however, were dis- 
missed without any answer, and the siege was 
commenced with great vigor. Jselisarius made 
a gallant defence ; and in seven mouths is .said to 
have destroyed 40,000 of the (Joths. About 
tins time he received a supply of 10,000 archers 
from the emperor. Fluted with their successes, 
the Homans now liceame impatient for an en- 
gagement; and at last, notwithstanding the 
remonstrances of their general, forei^d liirn to 
lead them out against tiie enemy. The issue wa^ 
as he anticipated. The Homans were defeated 
with the loss of some of their bravest officers 
and troops; after which they contented theim 
solves with sallying out in small parties, which 
they commonly did vvitli the greatest sueee.ss. 
But, tliough the Homans had the satisfaction of 
thus cutting off their enemies, they were at tiiis 
time grievously afflicted with a famine and 
plague ; insomuch that the inhabitants, no longer 
able to bear their calamities, were on the })onit 
of forcing Belisarius to venture a second battle, 
when a sea.sonabh? supply of :J000 Isaurians, 
800 Thracian horse, and 1800 horse of other 
nations, together with 500 Italians who joini'd 
them by the way, arrived at Home. Belisarius 
immediately sallied out by tlu* Flaminian gate, 
and fell upon the (joths, in order to give his 
allies time to enter by the opposite side of the 
city, wliich they did without the lo.ss of a man. 
Tlie Gotlis, iiearing of the arrival of these troops, 
began to despair of becoming masters of the 
city; especially as the famine and plague raged 
with great violence in their camp. Ambassador^ 
were tlierefore despatchi'd to Belisarius with {iro- 
posals of peace : but the only thing tliey could 
obtain was a cessation of arms for three months, 
during which time they might send ambassadors 
to the emperor. These iiegociatioiis, however, 
proved unsuccessful ; and the siege was pursued 
with great vigor, till Vitiges received the news of 
the taking of Hi mini by the Homans. As this 
city was but a day’s journey from Haven na, tho 
Goths wen? so much alarmed, that they immedi- 
ately n>ised the siege of Home, after it had con- 
tinued a year and nine days : Beli.sarius attack- 
ing their rear as they passed the bridge of the 
Tiber, and cutting great numbers of them in 
pieces, while others, struck with a panic, threvK 
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themselves into tlie rivc‘r and were drowned. 
Vitiges now made an attempt npoii Rimini : but, 
while he vvas employed in this siege, the Ro- 
mans became masters of I\lilan; upon which 
the Gothic general Graia, was despatched with 
a powerful army to retake it. In the mean time, 
liowever, a supply of 7000 Roman troops 
arrive<l from tlie emperor, under the command 
of Narses, a (:ehd)rated gcmeral. Idie immediate 
coiisecpjenco of this was the raising of the siege 
of Rimini ; for \htiges ])erceiving the two 
Roman armies coming against him, and eon- 
cludi ng from the many fires they made that they 
were much more numerous ihaii tliey were, fled 
m such haste, tliat he left the gr«*at(‘st part of his 
baggage behind. The success of the Romans, 
however, was now retarded by some misnnder- 
standing between the two generals ; so that 
though Belisarius made himself master of 11 rbi- 
num and Urhiveiitum, wliile Narses reduced 
some other places, yet tlie important city of 
Milan vvas sufi’ered to fall into the hands of the 
enemy, who massacied all tin} inliabitants that 
were able to bear arms, to the number of 
:500,000, and sold the women for slaves. 'I'he 
city was also totally demolished. This disaster 
made such an impression on the mind of Justi- 
nian that he immediately recalled Narses, and 
gave the command of his troops to Belisarius. 

V itiges, who liad exjiecti'd great advantages 
from the disagreement of the two generals, vvas 
much disa])puinted l>y the recal of Narses; and 
dieading tlie vigor of Belisarius, at the head of a 
formidable army, thought of engaging in alliance 
with some foreign prince. He applied therefore 
to the I.ombards; but, though tempted by the 
ofler of a large sum of money, they continued 
i?iviolably attached to the Roman interest. At 
last he persuaded Chosrocs king of I^crsia to 
mak(? war upon Justinian. But the Roman 
general pushed on the war, while the treacherous 
Tranks, thinking both nations sufficiently weak- 
ened by their mutual hostilities, resolved to 
attack both, and seize upon the country for 
which they contended. Accordingly, Theodo- 
bert, unmindful of the oaths he had taken both 
to the Goths and Romans, passed the Alps at 
the licad of l.')0,000, or as some writers state at 
the head of 200,000 men, and entered Liguria. 
No hostilities being committed by tlumi on their 
march, the Goths concluded that they were come 
to their assistance; and iheicforc snp))lied them 
with provisions. They thus crossed tin; I’o 
without opposition ; and, having secured the 
bridge, marched towards the place where a body 
of Goths were encamped ; w'ho admitted them 
without hesitation. But they were soon con- 
vinced of their mistake ; for the Franks, falling 
unexpectedly upon them, clmve them from 
Iheir entrenchments with great slaughter, and 
seized on their baggage and jiro visions. A body 
of Romans that lay at a small distance from the 
Goths, concluding that they had been defeated 
by Belisarius, advanced with great joy to meet 
bim as they imagined ; but the Tranks, falling 
Unawares upon them, treated them as they had 
done the Goths, and became masters of their 
t'amp also. Thus they acquired a very consider- 
‘ible booty; but their provisions being soon con- 
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sumed, and the counlry quite exhausted, '’ast 
numbers of them perished ; so that Tlicoilohe. 
at last was obliged to return. Tn his way 
he destroy ( hI Genoa and several other plan's, 
and arrived in his own dominions loaded with 
spoil. 

In the mean time Belisarius was making 
great progress. He took the cities of Anximum 
and Ta.‘SLibe after an obstinate siege, and invested 
Ravenna, the capital of the (fothic dominions in 
Italy. The place was defeiuliid by a immeroiis 
garrison, commanded by the king ; but the siege 
was pushed with such vigor, that it vvas evident 
the city must at last submit; and the great suc- 
cesses of the Romans hegaii to give jealousy to 
the neighbouring potentates. Tlioodobert, king 
of the Tranks, offered to assist \ itiges with an 
army of 600,000 men ; but Belisarius, being 
informed of the negociation, sent ambassadors 
to the latter, reminding him of the treachery of 
the Tranks, and assuring him that the emperor 
vvas ready to grant him honorable terms. The 
king on tliis sent ambassadors to Constantinople; 
but in the mean time Belisarius, to bring the 
citizens to terms, bribed one of them to set fire 
to a magazine of corn, which soon straitened 
fheni for want of provisions. But, notwithstand- 
ing this disaster, they continued to hold out, till 
the arrival of the ambassadors from Constanti- 
nople, who brought \dtiges very favorable terms. 
The.se wt'iag that the country beyond the Po, 
with respect to Rome, should remain to the 
Goths ; but that the rest of Italy should be 
yielded to the emperor, and the royal treasure 
of the Goths be equally divided between him 
and the king. To these conditions, however, 
Belisarius positively refused to assent. He 
therefore pursued the siege with increased vigor, 
and obliged such of his officers as were of 
opinion lliat the fovvn could not be taken, to 
express their opinion in writing. The (Joths 
vv(;re as weary of iln^ siege as the Romans; but, 
fi^aring lest Justinian should transplant them to 
Thrace, formed a resolution, without the consent 
of the king, of surrendering to Belisarius him- 
.self, and declaring him emperor of the west. 

this they were encouraged by the refusal of 
Belisarius to agree to the terms proj>oscd by tlie 
emperor; whence they falsely imagined that he 
do'^igned to revolt, and make 1 inself eiiiDcror of 
Italy. Belisarius had no such design, but 
tliought proper to accept of the title, to ac- 
celerate the surrender of the city; and when 
\ itiges discovered the])lot, finding himself in no 
condition to op])ose it, he not only commended 
the resolution of his jieople, but wrote to Beli- 
sarius, advising him to take upon bim the title of 
king, and assuring bim of his assistance. On 
(his Belisarius pressed the ( Joths to surrender ; 
winch, however, they refused, till he had taken 
an oalli that he would treat them with humanity, 
and maintain them in the possession of all their 
rights and ])rivileges. He was then admitted 
into the city, where he behaved with great 
moderation towards the Ciotlis ; but seized on 
the royal treasure, and secured the person of the 
king. The Roman army, when it en'*ered, ap- 
peared so very inconsiderable, that the Gothic 
women, on beholding it, arc said to have spit in 
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the faces of tiielr husbands, and to have reviled 
them as cowards 

But the captivity of Vilii^jes, and tlio takini^ of 
Ravenna, did not put an end to the war. Beli- 
sarius was soon after recalled to lake the com- 
mand of the army in the east. The (ioths were 
greatly surprised tliat he should leave his m-w 
kingdom out of regard to the orders of the 
emjieror; but after his dejiarture cliose lldc- 
bald, a chi(d“ of great experience both civil and 
military, for their king, lie revived the droop- 
ing sipirits of his countrymen, defeated the 
Homans, and reduced all the province of \ e- 
netia ; but was in a short time murdered, and 
I'Taric, a Kugian, succeeded to the throne. 
Scarcely, however, was he invested with the 
sovereignty, when his subjects began to think of 
ileposing him, and oflered 'Fotila the tlirone, 
which he accepted, upon condition that they 
previously despatched Ibaric. 'I'liis was ac- 
cordingly done; after which 'Fotila was pro- 
claimed king of Italy in the year .512. 'Fhe new 
monarch proved a very fornudahle enemy to the 
Homans, who every where now lost ground, 
'llicy made an attempt on ih(i city of \ erona ; 
in whicli ttiey m searried through tluhr own 
avarice, having disputed about the division of 
the plunder till the opportunity of taking the 
town was lost. They were next defeated in two 
bloody engagements, in consequence of wliieh 
the (rotiis made themselves masters of all the 
strong ]daees in 'luseany. ’'Fhem.e marching 
into Campania and Samnium, tleyy rcduei'd 
Benevento and 1;esiegL‘d Naples. During this 
last siege several deiachmeuls were sent fiom 
the king’s army, which look (’uime, and re- 
covered all Mrutium. Lueania, Apulia, and ( 'ala- 
bria, vNliere tliey found considerable sums which 
liad been gathered for tlie emperor’s use. The 
b’omaii troo[;s, m tlie mean time, dislieartened 
by their losses, and deprived of those sums 
which sliouM have paid tlieir vNages, refus(;d to 
take tlic held. A considerable fleet was there- 
fore sent by Justinian to relieve Naples; hut 
"Fotila, having timely notice, manned, with in- 
crcililile expedition, a great /lumber ol light 
vt'S'cls; which, falling nnexpeetedly on the 
empeior’s tieet, took or sunk every shij), and 
made prisone-rs of almost all on l/oard. A 
similar fate attended anotlicr Heel c’espatclied 
Iron) Sicily. It ])nt to sea in tlic depth of 
winter; am], nufling with a violent .storm, was 
driven asliojv near tlie enemy’s camp, who sunk 
the sliips, and put the seamen and soldii'r.s to 
the .sword. I non tliis second di-'a.slcr, the 
Neajiolitans, despairing of further relief, sub- 
mitted to Totila; who granted them honorable 
tiTins, and treated them with humanity, particu- 
larly the g'nrrison. He at fust supplied them 
with ships to carry them to (hmstantinople ; but 
liaving discovered their (h.sign to sail to Home, 
to reinforce the gairison of tbat city (whicli they 
knew be was soon to bi siegiqg he was so far 
from punishing them as they expected, that lie 
furnished them with liorses, waggons, ami pro- 
visions, and ordered a body of (lotbs to escort 
them thither by land. liaving thus become 
master of Najiles, and most of the other Italian 
fortresses, Totila began to tliink of reducing 


Rome also. He first attemjited to persuade the 
citizens to surrender ; but, finding this inetfee- 
tual, he sent a di taehmcnt of his army to reduce 
Otranto, and marched with the rest of his 
forces against the towms in the neighbourhood of 
‘ the eternal city.' Tiber, now Tivoli, about 
eighteen miles from Rome, was betrayed 
liiiii ; and all the inhabitants, with their bishop^ 
were ])ut to the sword. Several other strong 
holds in the vicinity he took by storm; so tiuit 
Rome was in a manner blocked up by land. 

.lustinian, greatly perplexed by this news, 
recalled Belisarius from I'ersia. To savt:' 
Rome, however, was now impossible. As soon 
as Belisarius arrived in Italy, finding himself 
unable either to relieve the towns which were 
besieged, or to stop the progress of the Goths, 
he ilespatched letters to Justinian, informing 
him, that it was impossible for him to prosecute 
the war : upon which the emperor ordered new 
levies to be made ; all the veterans being en- 
gaged in Persia In the nu-aii time Totila 
])iirsned his good fortune; took the cities of 
I'drinum, Asculum, Aiixirnuiii, Spoletum, N,e., 
and at length invested Home on all sides. As 
he drew msir the city two oHieers, whom Belisa- 
riiis h.id sent into it, vmitured to mtikc a sally, 
thinking tliey should surprise tlie Gotlis ; but 
tliey were themselves taken in an ambuseade, 
ami most of tluMi- men cut in pieces. Belisarius 
made several unsuccessful allmnpls to relieve the 
city, ami sull'ered so much from anxiety that lie 
fell into a fever, and was for some time in 
danger of his life. 'Flic city was soon reduced 
to great straits; a dreadful famine ensued; and 
the iinhap[>y (itizens having consumed every 
tiling liiat could be supposed to give them 
nomisluiient, even the grass that grew near the 
wrdl.s, w'(‘rc obliged, it is .>uid, to feed on exere- 
inenls. Many coniinitted suicide in order to 
free tlumisclves from the intolerable calamities 
tliey suffered. The rest addrtissed tlieir governor 
Bt'ssas, entreating him to supply them with food; 
or, if that w'as not in his power, either to give 
them leave to quit the city, or to terminate their 
miseries by putting them to death. Bessas 
replieil, that to sup[)ly them with food was im- 
possible; to let tliem g(*, unsafe; and to kill 
them impious. In the end, however, he suffered 
those who were .so disposed to retire, upon pay- 
ing him a .sum of money; but most of tliem 
eitlier died on the road, or were cut in jucces hy 
the enemy. At last the besieged, unable to bear 
their accumulated miseries, began to mutiny, 
and four of the Isaurians, who guarded one oi 
the gates, went pa'ivatcly to the camp of Totila, 
and offered to admit him into the city. The 
king received this proposal with great joy; and, 
sending forward four Goths of great strcnglli 
and intrepidity, sileiuly approached the gates in 
tlie night w'ith Iris whole army. They were 
opened by the Isanrians, as they had promised ; 
and upon the first alarm Bessas, with most of 
the soldiers and officers, fled. The inhabitants 
took sanctuary in the chiirehos ; and only sixty 
of them and Iw'enty-six soldiers were killed after 
the city was taken. "Fotila, however, gave hi^ 
soldiers full liberty to plunder the inhabitant'^, 
fur several vlays together; and they left little m 
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the houses but naked walls. In the house of 
Bessas was found an immense treasure, which 
he had amassed during the siege, by selling to 
t’nc people, at an exorbitant price, the corn 
wliich had been stored up for the garrison. 

,‘3. Jtah/y from, the p/umkring oj' Rome bij 
Totildy to the overthrow of the Lombard kingdom 
by Charlemagne . — 'Potila, thus become master 
of Italy, sent amliassadors to Justinian witli re- 
spectful letters, desiring to live on the same 
tinins with him that Theodoric had dom; with 
his predecessor Anastasius ; promising in that 
case to respect him as his father, and to assi.^t 
him when he pleased with all his forces. On 
the contrary, if tiio cmjieror rejected his offers, 
lie tlireatened to level Home with the ground, 
to put the whole senate to the sword, and to 
carry the war into Illyricum. The empv.n-or letiirn- 
C(] no other answer than that he referred the w luile 
to Belisarius, who had full power t ' m gociale. 
Upon this Totila resolved to de^ roy the city; 
and had actually thrown down a third jiart of 
the wall, when he received a letter from llclisa- 
lius, dissuading liiin from his intention, i laving 
considi*red this letti'r, Totila tliought ]iroj)er to 
alter his resolution with regard to the destruction 
of Home; but sent its inhabitants into Lucania, 
without the exiagition of a single person. Beli- 
sarins hearing of this iiumediateiy returned to 
the capital, and undertook to re-p(‘ople and 
repair it. lie cleared the ditch which had been 
filled by Totila, but was for the present obliged 
to fill up the lm:aches in the walls with loose 
stones ; and in this situation the city was again 
attacked by the (ioths. Belisarius, however, 
had taken care to supply the inhabitants with 
provisions, so that they were now in no danger 
of sutieriiig by famine; and the assaults of the 
enemy were vigorously repelled, so that Totila 
at last aban. hint il thf enterprise. In the mean 
tune tlie Persians gained great advautagi;s over 
the Homans in the east, so that there was a ne- 
cessity for recalling Belisarius. On this Totila 
reiKwved his etforts with greater vigor than ever; 
and the Franks, concluding that both Homans 
and (ioths would be much weakem'd by such a 
destructive war, seized upon \Tnetia, which be- 
longed to both, and made it a province of the 
French empire. 

Totila did not oppo.se them ; but, having ob- 
tained a reinforcement of 6000 Lombards, re- 
turned immediately to the neighbourhood of 
Ivome, fully intent on making himself master of 
that metro])olis. Having closely invested it by 
sea and land, he ho])ed again to reduce it by 
famine ; but against this the governor had pro- 
vided, by causing corn to be sown witliin the 
walls. The city, however, was again betrayed 
by the Isaurians, who opened one of the gates 
and admitted the enemy. Thus the empire of 
the Goths was a third time established in Italy; 
and Totila once more despatched ambassadors 
to Justinian, oftering to assist him as a faithful 
ally, provided he would allow him the quiet 
possession of that country. But Justinian 
Would not admit the ambassadors into Ids 
]>re.sence : upon which Totila resolved to pursue 
the war with the utmost vigor, and to make him- 
self master of all tlu' places wliich the Homans 


posse.ssed in Italy, ami in Sicily. This he fully 
accomplished ; when Narses, w'ho had formerly 
been joine 1 in the command with Belisarius, 
was re-appoint{'d general. But, while he was 
making preparations for an expedition, Totila, 
having e<pnpped a fleet of 300 galleys, sent 
them to pillage the coasts of (Greece. Tli(?y 
made a descent on the island of Corfu; ami, 
having laid it waste, sidled to Lpirns, where they 
surprised and plundered the cities of Nicopolis 
and Ancliialus, taking many ships on the coast, 
among which were some laden wdth provisions 
h>r the army ot Narses. Alim’ these suecesses 
they laid siege to Ancona in Dalmatia. Bmiig 
defeated, how'cvcr, both hy sea and land, Totila 
once more seul amhassmlors to ( ’onstantinoph*, 
oll'criiig to yield Sicily and Dalmatia, to pay an 
annual trihute for Italy, ami to assist tfie Jto- 
iiians as a faithful ally in all their wars; hut 
Justinian, bent upon driving the (fotlis out of 
Italy, ag.nn refused to admit the amiiassadors. 
'^’’otila, fmdiug therefore that no terms could be 
obtained, I'Cgan to levy new forces, ami to mako 
grc'at preparations by sea and land, lie smie 
ri'diiccil llie islands of Corsica and Sardinia i 
bill this was tlu' last of Ids siiccesse.s. Aarsc^ 
arrived in Italy with a I’ormiilable army, and an 
immense treasure to pay the troops their arrear;?. 

1 1 ■ immediately took the road to Home; while 
d'otila assembh'd his forc('>, in order to decidi^ 
the fat(i nf Italy hy a gema’al engagement. The 
battle provial obstinate; but at last the (lOthie 
cavalry being put to the rout, and retiring iii 
gri-at confusion among the infantry, the latter 
were thereby thrown into such disorder, that 
they could never alierwirds rally. Narsi's, ob- 
serving their confusion, encouraged his men to 
make a last etfort ; which the (ioths not being 
able to wilbstaml, betook thenisclvc's to flight, 
with the loss of OOUU men. d’otila, linding the 
day lost, fled wii'i only iivi! horsemen; but was 
])ursued and mortally woumhd by a barbarian 
commander, wlio followed Aarsi'S. lie eon- 
tinned his ilidit, however, for some time ; Imt 
was at last obliged to bait to have Ids wound 
(In'sscd, soon after wliiDi lie expired. 

This disaster did not yet cntiri ly brisik the 
.sjiirit of tlio ( iotbs. They chose for their king 
OIK* Teia, esteemed one of the most valiant men 
of their nation. The present jirogress of the 
Homans, however, was not to he arrested. 
Narses made himself master of a great number ot 
towns, and of Home itself, before th-e Goths could 
assemble their forei's. Tlie Homan general next 
proceeded to invest (buna* ; which J’eia deter- 
mined at all events to relievo, as the royal trea- 
sure was lodged in that city. This brougfit on 
an engagement, which, Froeojiius says, proved 
one of the most bloody that ever was fought. The 
Jloman army consisted of vast multitudes of dif- 
ferent nations; the Goths were few in compari- 
son ; but, animated by despair, and knowing that 
all that was at stake, theyfouglit with tlie utmost 
fury. Their king placed himself in the first rank, 
to encourage Ids men by Ids example ; and is 
said to have exhibited equal valor and talent. 
The Homans discovering him, and knowing that 
Ids death would probably put an oml to the 
battle, if not to the war, dii' cteil their whole 
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force against liis person. Teia maintained his 
ground with great intreyjidity, received the mis- 
sive weapons on his shield, and killing a great 
number ot llie enemy with his own hand. When 
his sliield was so loaded willi darts that he could 
not easily wn-ld it, ho called tor another. Thus 
he siiifted his sliiedd three times ; but as he at- 
tempted again to change it, his breast being ne- 
cessarily ex[)osed for a moment, a dart struck 
him with f;Ua’. force, and he fell down dead in 
the place where lie had stood from the beginning 
of tlie battle. Tlie Uomansnow cut off his he.id 
and exposed it to the (Joths, not doubting but 
they would immediately retire. In this, liow- 
ever, they were disappointed. The Cloths main- 
tained the fight will’- great vigor, till night and 
the whole of the next day. Oii the third day, 
despairing of being able to overcome an enemy 
»o much superior, they sent deputii.s to Narses, 
offering to laydown their arms, provided sucii of 
them as chose to remain in Italy were allow'ed 
to enjoy their possessions as subjects of the em- 
])ire ; and those wlio were willing to retire else- 
wliere were suffered to carry with them tlieir 
effects. To llicse terms Narses assented ; and 
thus the empire of the Goths in Italy was linally 
destroyed. 

ISarses had been assisted in tbis coiupiest by 
many liarbarous nations, among wliom were tlie 
Lombards, at that tiiru' settled in I’annonia. On 
the eonclnsioii of the war they were dismissed 
with presents, and the nation for some tinn? con- 
tinued fiitldul allies to the Homans. In the.* 
mean time, Justinian dying, Nurses, wlio govern- 
ed Italy, was aeensed to the emperor Justin 11 ., 
and the empress Sophia, of aspiring to the sove* 
reignly of tliat country. Hen.upon lie was re- 
called, and Longinus sent to suecia'd him. 
Narses being a ennuch, the empress is ri.'ported 
to have said, that his employment at (.'onstanti- 
nople should be to distribute in tiio apartments 
of her women the portion of wool whieh eacdi 
was to spill. Lnragcd at tins sarcasm, Narse.s 
replied, that ho waiuld himself begin sinJi a web 
as she should never be able to tini^li; and iiiimc- 
diately despatched iiies.sengers to Alboimis king 
of ilie I.oinbards, inviting them into Italy, In 
the moiitli of April .Vid, therefore, that pnnci* set 
oiU with Ids wiiole nation, men, women, and 
children, and all their moveable projierty. 'This 
inultitiide, arriving by the way of Istria, found 
the wlude country al)aiidoned, tin* inhabiiaiits 
having fled to the neighbouring islands of the 
Adriatic. The gates of Arjuiloia were opened 
by the few inhabitants who had courage to stay : 
most of them, liowever, had tied with tlieir valu- 
able effects ; and among tin; rest tlie patriarch 
Paulinus, wdio had carried with him all ihesacred 
vessels of the churches, prom A(piileia, Alboi- 
nus proceeded to Porum Julii, of which he like- 
wise beexime master without opposition. 

Here he spent ihar winter; (luring wliicli time 
he erected Friuli into a dukedom, wliich conti- 
nued till the year 1707 when it became a pro- 
vince of Maritime \ustria. See Piuci i. Ii 
•ibO he made himself master of Trivigi, Odorzo, 
IMonte Selcc, V^ieenza, Verona, and Trent; in 
each of which he left a strong garrison of Lom- 
bards undcT the command uf iin ofliccr, whum he 


distingui.shed by the title of duke. Padua and 
some other cities Alboirius did not attempt to re- 
duce. In .')70 he entered Liguria. The inhabi- 
tants were so teirified at his approach, that they 
abandoned their luibitati(:>ris, with such of their 
effects as tliey could carry off, and Hod into the 
mountainous parts of fnecouiiliy. Brescia, Per- 
ga.rno, Ludi, (.lomo, and other cities, being liiiis 
left almost without inliabitants, submitted ; after 
which he reduced Milan, and was proclaimed 
king of Italy. But, though tlie Lombards bad 
thus conferred that title on Allioinus, he was liy 
no means possessed of the whole country, nor 
indeed was it cv'cr in the jiowerof the l.ombards. 
Having made himself master of Venetia, Liguria, 
iPmilia, Iletruria, and I'mbria, Alboinus applied 
himself to legislation and the civilisation of his 
.subjects. But, before he could make any pro- 
gress in tliis work, lie was taken off by tlie 
treachery of his wife; and Cdephis, one of the 
nobles, chosen king. This monareli rebuilt some 
cities whieh liad been rained during the writs 
between the Goths and Romans, and extended 
his ('on(|ue 3 ts to tlie gates of Rome; but he was 
murdered after a reign of eighteen montlis- His 
cruelty gav(' the laimbanls sneli an aversion to 
regal jiower, that they now determined to divide 
the supreme authority among their diiki'S ; and 
this scheme of government was adopted for ten 
years. During this ]ieriod tliey ])rove(l sneci’s- 
ful in their wars with the Romans; but, pcrceiv’'- 
ing that tlms divided they could not long sub- 
sist, they resolved once mure to sniimit, to tlur 
authority of a single chief ; and accordingly, in 
ado, Aiitharis was chosen king. The great ob- 
ject of ambition to the new rare of lAJinbard 
inonarehs was the coiHpie.st of all Italy; and tln.s 
provi^d at last the ruin of their empire liv 
('/larle.s the Great, as related under the article 

I'llA.NCi;. 

d. from (he ovcrt/iroir of thr Loifihanf 

to Ihr extirpation of tin: Suraci'iis . — As 
the Lombards had not been jios.si.'ssed of die 
wliole teiritory of Italy, so the whole of it never 
came into the possession of ( 'harleinagiie : nei- 
ther, since the time of the (Jstrogoths, lias the 
whole of this country been under the doininion 
of any single state. Some of the southern jiro- 
vinces weie still possessed by the emperors of 
(.'onstaiitinople ; and the liberal grants of Pepin 
and Charlemagne himself to the pojie, had in- 
vested him with a considerable share of teinponil 
power. The territories of the pope indeed sveie 
supposed to be held in vassalage from Ib-aiua’ ; 
but this the popes themselves always denied. Tlie 
undisputed territory of Charlemagne, in Italy, 
therefore, was lestricted to Pie.imoni, the Mi 
lanesc, the Mantuan, the territories of (Jenoa, 

P inna, IVlodena, Tuscany, Bologna, the duke- 
doms of I’riuli, Spoleto, and Benevento : the 
last of which contained Jhe greatest part of the 
present kingdom of Naples, d'lic feudal govern- 
inciit, which the Ihornbards had introducixl into 
Italy, naturally produced revolts and commo- 
tions, as the different dukes inclined either to 
change "their masters or to set up for themselves. 
Several revolts indeed happened during the liic 
of Charlemagne ; winch, however, he always 
found means to crush ; but, after his death, tlie 
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sovereignty of Italy became an object of conten- 
tion between the kings of France and the einpe- 
rr)rs of Oermany. Tfiat groat monarch had 
divided his extensive dominions among his chil- 
dren ; but they all died during his life-time, ex- 
cept Louis, whom he associated in the empire, 
and who succeeded to all his do^ninions after his 
death. From this time we may date the trou- 
bles with which Italy was so long overwhelmed ; 
and of whicli, as they proceeded from the ambi- 
tion of those called kings of Italy and their 
nobles, of the kings of France, and of the empe- 
rors ot (rermany, it is difficult to have any clear 
idea. The following short sketch, however, may 
])crliaps give some satisfaction on this jierplexed 
subject. 

When Louis the son of (diarlernagne was de- 
clared emperor of the 'Vest, Italy was held by 
Bernard the son of Pejiin, lirothcr to I.onis; 
but, though Bernard bore the title of king, be was 
only accounted a vassal of the emperor. llis 
ambition, however, soon prompted him to rebel 
against his unele ; but, being abandoned by his 
troops, he was taken prisoner, had his eyes put 
out, and died throe days after. As tlx' distur- 
bances still continucil, and the nobles of Lom- 
bardy were yet very refractory, I.oihaire, eldest 
son to the emperor, was in 823 sent into Italy ; 
of which country he was first crowned king at 
Home, and afterwards emperor of the West, 
during his father’s lifetime. llis unbounded 
ambition now prompted him to cmgage in rebel- 
lion against his father ; whom la; more tlian once 
took ])risoner, though in the end he was obliged 
to submit, and ask pardon for his offimees, 
which was obtained only on condition of bis not 
jiassing the Alps without leave obtained from 
that prince. In the mean time tbii Saracens, 
taking advantage of these intestine wars, landed 
on the coasts of Italy, and committed such ra- 
vages, that even the bishops were obliged to arm 
for the defence of the country. Lothaire, how- 
ever, after returning from his unnatural war v\illi 
his fatlier, was so far from attempting to put an 
end to these ravages, or to restore Irantjuillity, 
that he seized on some places belonging to the 
see of Rome, under pretence that they were part 
of his kingdom of l.ombardy. After having 
embroiled himself, and almost lost all liis domi- 
nions, in a war with his brothers after the deatli 
of i.ouis, and declared his son Louis king of 
Italy, this ambitious prince died, leaving to his 
son the title of emperor as well as that of king 
of Italy, with which he had before invested him. 

The now emperor applied himself to the restora- 
tion of tranquillity in liis dominion.s, and driving 
out the Saracens from those places which they 
had seized in Italy. This he fully accomplished, 
and obliged the infidels to retire into Africa; but 
in BT.'i ho died without naming any successor. 
After his death some of the Italian nobles, head- 
ed by tlie duke of Tuscany, represented to the 
pope, til at, as Louis had left no successor, the 
vegal dignity, which had so long been usurped 
by foreigners, ought now to return to the Italians. 
The pope, however, finding that (diaries the Bald, 
of France, was determined to obtain the imperial 
crown, resolved to gratify him, though at as high 
a price as possible. He accordingly crowned 
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him emperor and king of Lombardy, on condi- 
tion of llis owning the indejiendency of Home, 
and that he himself only held the empire by gift 
of the pope. Tins produced a conspiraev 
among the discontented nobles ; and at the same 
time the Saracens, renewing their incursions, 
tlireatcned the ecclesiastical territories with the 
utmost danger. The pojic solicited the empe- 
ror’s assistanee, but the latter died before; atiy 
thing effectual could be done : after whieh, 
being distressed by the Saracens on one hand, 
and the Lombard nobles on the other, the un- 
happy ])ontitf was forced to Hy into France. 
Italy now fell into the utmost confusion and 
anarchy ; during which time many of the iiobli s 
and states of Loinliardy assumed an indi.pcn- 
dence, which lliey retained till the Revolution in 
1796. In 879 the pope was rcconducted to 
Itily with an army by Boson, son-in-law to 
Louis IL, of France ; but, though ho inclined 
very much to have raised this prince to the dig- 
nity of king of Italy, he found his interest iiisuf- 
fieient, and matUirs remained in tlieir former 
situation. The nobles, who had driven out the 
pope, wc're now indeed reconciled to him, but 
tlie state of the country was worse than ever ; 
the great men nniouncing the autliority of any 
su])erior, and every one claiming to be sovereign 
in his own territories. To add to the calamitie.s 
wliieh ensued, through the ambition of these des- 
pots, llie Saracens committed every where the 
most l(‘rrible ravages ; till at last the ItLiliaii no- 
bles desjiising the kings of the Carlovingiaii 
race, who had weakened themselves by their 
mutual dissentioiis, began to think of throwing 
off even all nominal submission to a foreign yoke, 
and retaining the imperial dignity among them- 
selves. 

Accordingly in 88.5 they went to pope Adrian ; 
and, requesting him to join them in asserting tlie 
independency of Italy, obtained the two follow- 
ing decrees, viz. I'liat the popes, after their elec- 
tion, might be consecrated without waiting for 
the presence of tlu; king or his ambassadors ; and 
2. ’fiiat, if (diaries the Gross died without sous, 
the kingdom of Italy, with the title of emperor, 
should h(‘ conferrcfl on some of the Italian 
nobles. These decrees were productive of the 
worst consequences. The emperor complained 
of being deprived of his right, and the dissen- 
tions among the Italian nobles became more fatal 
tlian ever. The two most powerful of these, Be- 
rengarius duke of I’riuli, and Vido, or (ftiido, 
duke of Spoleto, entered into an agreement, that on 
the death of the emperor the former should seize 
on the kingdom of Italy, and the latter on that 
of France. Berengarius succeeded without op- 
position ; but Vido was disappointed, the French 
having chosen Faides or Otho for their king. 
Upon this he returned to Italy, and turned liis 
arms against Berengarius. \^ido proved victori- 
ous, and drove his rival into Germany; where 
he sought the assistance of Arnolphiis, who had 
succeeded on the death of Charles. Having thu.s 
obtained the kingdom of Italy, Vhdo employed 
his time in reforniing the abuses of the state, and 
confirming the grants formerly made to the pope, 
out of gratitude for his having sanctified his usur- 
pation. This tranquillity, however, was of short 
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duration Arnolphus sent an army into Italy ; 
liie Saracens from Spain ravaged the northern 
parts of the country, and, getting possession of a 
castle near the Alps, held it for many years ; at 
the same lime Benevento was besieged and taken 
by the forces of the eastern emperor, sothut Vido 
found hisem})ir(' very considerably circumscribed. 
The new king, distressed by so many enemies, 
associated Ins son J.,ambcrt in the government, 
and bnbtHl the (ienuans to return to their own 
country. In 893, however, they again invaded 
Italy; but were obliged to leave the country, 
after having put Berengarius in possession of 
Pavia. In the mean time V’idodied, and Lam- 
bert drove out Berengarius ; but liaving joim^l 
a faction, headed by one Sergius, against pojie 
I'ormosus, the latter otTeivd the kingdom of Italy 
to Arnolphns ; who, entering the country witli an 
army, besieged and took I'orne, massacring the 
faction of Sergius with unrelenting ernelly. 

Arnolphus, thus master of Italy, and eniwncd 
emperor by the |'o[)e, began to form selumu's of 
strouglliening himself in his new accpiisitions by 
putting out the eye.s of Berengarius : but the 
latter, havimr timely notice of his treachery, (le<l 
to Verona ; and the Italians were so jirovoked at 
this and the other ('luelties of Arnolphus, that 
they drove him out of t!ic country. His depar- 
ture occasioned the greatest confusion at Ivome. 
J'ormosus died soon after; and the successors 
to the papal dignity, having now no army to 
fear, pursued tlie projects of their ambition nnre- 
strained. The body of I'ormosus was dug uj) 
and thrown into the Tiber by one pope; after 
which the pontiff himself was strangled, and 
i'ormosus’s body buried in the Vatican. At last 
the coronation of Arnolphus w'as declared void, 
the Scruiau laciioii entirely o\ei thrown, and the 
decrees of Adrian annulled; it being mnv rlcter- 
mined tlial the po|)es should not be consecrated 
imt in presence of the (unperor or his ambassa- 
dors. I luring these tumults Lamburt enjoyed 
tle^ kingdom of Italy in fpiiot ; but the noliles, 
hating him on account of his tyrannical disposi- 
tion, otleivd the crown to Louis king of Arles. 
This new compeliLor entercal Italy with an army 
in t599 ; hut was forced hy Berengarius to re- 
nounce his claim ujjoii oath, and to swear that he 
would never auain enter Italy. This oatli, how- 
ever, was soon fuT'jotUai. Louis readily accepte<l 
of anoili(>r invitation, and was crowned king of 
Italy at Pavia in 901. 

In 909 he forced Bcrmigarius to fly into Bava- 
ria ; but, having unadvisedly disbanded bis army, 
Berengarius surprised him at \ erona, and put 
out bis eyes. Thus at last Berengarius became 
king of Italy without a rival ; and held hisking- 
dom for twenty years. He was not, however, 
rvithoul troubles. The Hungarians invaded Italy 
with a formidable army, and advanced vvitliin a 
small distance of Pavia, when Berengarius 
armed the vvliole force of his dominions; and 
the invaders retired without venturing an engage- 
ment. Many of them were lost in passing a 
river : upon which they sent dcjiulies to Berenga- 
lius; oflering to restore their booty, and never to 
come again into Italy, provided they weie allow- 
ed a safe retreat. These conditions were im])iu- 
dently refuscrl ; upon vvhicli tiie Hungarians 


attacked the army of Berengarius in despair, and 
defeated it with great slaughter. They now 
over- ran tlio whole country, plundering the 
towns of IVeviso, Vicenza, and Padua, without 
resistance, and occasioned the gimatest devastations 
for two years ; nor could their dejiarture be pro- 
cured rvilliout jiaying them a large sum of 
iiimiey. Scarcely were tlicst* invaders dr|)arte(l, 
when the Saracens, who had settled at the foot of 
tlie Alps, in\aded Ajuilia and Calahria, ario. 
made an irruption as far as Aequi in the neigh- 
bourhood of Pavia ; while the inhabitants, instead 
ofoppo'^ing them, tied to some forts which had 
been creeled in the time of the first eruption of 
till' Hungarians, In 912, however, .lohn, jiresby- 
ler of Ravenna, having olitiiined the pajial dig- 
nity by means of Theodora wife of the count of 
Tiiscariv, applied himself to rcgulale the afiairs 
of the church, and to repress the insiills of the 
Saracens. Whih' he wms coiisiilering of the most 
proper methods of etiecting this, one of I hem, who 
had receiveil an injury from his countrymen, tied 
to tfoine and oti’ered to deliver the Italians (ruin 
thmr invasions, if the jiojie would but allow him 
a small body of men. Ilis ])roj)()sals being ae- 
C(‘pte<l, sixty young men wi re cliosmi, all well 
armed ; who, being conducted by tlie* Sarac'en 
into by-paths, attacked ihe inhilids as they wen; 
reluriung from their inroads, and sevi-ral time?, 
di'fesited large parties. These losses destroying 
the self-conli<lL*nee of tlie Saracens, a general 
.alliance w’as conehided amongst all thf‘ir cities; 
and, having forlitied a town on the (iarigliano, 
they abandoneil the rest, and retired thither, 
d'hus they liecanic much more (ormidable than 
before ; whiiL alarming the pope, he consulted 
wath Arnolphus prince of Benevento andCaipua, 
sending at the same time ambassadors to (.'on- 
stuntine the (ireek einjicror., inviting him to an 
alliance against the ini’idels. Tlie Saracens, un- 
able to withstand such a powerful comhiiiation, 
were liesieged in thiar city : where licing re- 
duced to great straits, they at last set lire lo it, 
and sallied out into the w'oods ; but, being pursu- 
ed by the Italians, they were all cut olfto a man, 
A. I). 9LV 

5. Tldh/, from the extirputjoti of ihe Saraeena to 
the ponlihcdfe i^f Urepon/ I JJ . — lii this expedi- 
tion Berengarius seems to have given great 
assistance ; and this year he was cruwni'd empe- 
ror by the pope. This gave displeasure to many 
of the amliitious nobles ; conspiracies were re- 
peatedly formed against him ; in 922 Kodoljilms 
king of Burgundy was crowned also king of 
Italy; and in 924 Berengarius was treacherously 
assassinated at Verona; of which disturbances 
the Hungarians taking advantage, plundered the 
cities of Mantua, Brescia, and Bergamo. March- 
ing afterwards to Pavia, they invested it closely 
on all sides ; and about the middle of March 
92.5 set fire to the bouses next the walls, and 
during the confusion broke open the gates, and 
treated the inhabitants with liie greatest barbarity. 
Having burnt the cajiital, they next proceeded lo 
Piacenza,, where they plundered the suburbs; 
and then returned to Paniioina laden with booty- 
The aft'airs of Italy now fell into the utmost con- 
fusion. A factinu was formed against RodoL 
[•hus in f.i\(-r of Hugh, count of Arles. The 
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latter prevailed, and was crowned king at Pavia 
in 927. The Italians, however, soon repented 
of theii* choice. The Ivoinans hrst invited him 
to be their governor, and then drove him out 
with disgrace ; at the same lime choosing a con- 
sul, tribunes, &c., as if they had designed to 
ass(!rt tlieir ancient liberty. One faction, in tlie 
mean time, oiVered the crown to Uodolphus, and 
the other to Arnold dnke of Jkivaria, while a 
fresh body of Saracens look tliis opportimity to 
plunder the city of Ocnoa. IJngli, in the mean 
time, having collected an army, marclicd against 
Arnold, and defeated him. Uodolphus entered 
into an alliance with him, and gave his daughter 
Adelaide in marriage to I.othariiis, lliigh’s son. 
ileirig tluis free from all danger from foreign ene- 
mies, he marched against tlie Romans; but with 
them he also came to an agreeiiKMit, and even gave 
his daughter in marriage to Albcric, whom they 
had chosen consul. Hut the country was still in- 
fested by the Hungarians and Saracens, and at the 
same lime di'pojmlatcd by a plague, landless 
conspiracies were fanned against Hugh himself; 
and at last, in 947, he was deprived of the regal 
power by ikrengarius II. grandson to Hcrenga- 
riiis i. ; soon after wliich he retired into Liurgun- 
dy, and bioainc a monk. 

d'hough Ihu'engarius was thus possessed of 
the supretne iiower, he did not assume tlie title 
()f king till Ld'tcr tlu' death of Lotharius, which 
happened ill 9.'')0 ; but in the Tiiean time Italy 
was invaded by Henry duke of Bavaria, and the 
1 lungarians. The former took and plundered 
Aquileia,and ravaged the ncighliouring country ; 
after which he retunuMl without molestation into 
tna'inany: the latter made a furious irruption; 
and Berengarins, being unable to oppose? him, 
was at last obliged to purchase his departure. 
In raising tlu' sum agri'cd upon, however, Be- 
rcngarius is said to have' been ine.)t'c ejppre*ssive 
Ilian even the Hungarians. The churches were 
robbed ; by whie:ii nieaus the' king raised an 
iiiimensc sum of nione'y, le.-n bnshe Is of which 
he is said to have given to the Hungarians, but 
kept a much greati'r |)aiT te) himself. Beu’cn- 
garius, not yet sati.slicel, wisheel te) lie* ])Ut in 
possession at Paris, which was lichl by Adelaide 
liie wielow of l>otjiarius. To e;)btain ids pur- 
pose', he pro])Osed a marriage betwe'C'ii he'r anel 
his sou Adelbe'it. ddds being rejccte'e!, Bcren- 
garuis besieged and took the city, 'bhe ejiiccn 
was conlincel in a lu'ighbouring castle, from 
whence she inaele her escape by a contrivance 
of lier confessor. AVith him and one female* 
attendant slic cone-calcd herself for some days 
in a wood; but, being ohlige.’d to remove the'iiee 
for want of food, she a])])lie‘(l for protection to 
Adelard bislmp eif Reggio. This persem recom- 
mended her to his uncle Otho, wliei had a strong 
castle in tlie neiglibourliood of Cano/.a. Here 
she was besieged by Berengarins ; upon which 
messengers were .sent to Otho king ol ( Germany, 
informing him, that, by expelling Berengarins, 
and marrying Adelaide, he might easily obtain 
the kingdom of Italy. 

: This proposal he readily accepted, and mar- 
ried Adelaide; but allowed Berengarins to retain 
the greatest part of Ids dominions, upon condi- 
tion of his doing homage for them to the kings 


of Germany. He deprived him, however, of 
the dukedom of Friuli and inarquisate of Ve- 
rona, winch he gave to Henry dnke of Bavaria, 
Berengarius, thus freed from all a|)prclu‘nsions 
not only oppressed his snlijccts in a most tyran- 
nical manner, but revolted against Otho himself; 
which at last procured Ids ruin : for in 9Gl 
Otho returned with an army into Italy, where 
he was crowned king by the archbishop of 
Mil an. Ill 9d2 ho was crowned emp(?ior by the 
pope. On this last occasion ho received the 
imperial crown from his holiness, and kissed his 
feet with great hinnilily ; after whieli they both 
went to the altar of St. Peter, and bound them- 
selves by a solemn oath, the pope to be always 
faithful to tlu? emperor, and to give no assistance 
to Berengarius or Adelbcrt his enemi(?s ; and 
Otho to consult the welfare of the church, and 
to restore to it all its patrimony granted by for- 
mer ('inperors. Otlio, besides this, bestowed 
very rich presents on the jiajial see. lb' or- 
dained that the election of ])opes slionhl bi? 
a(?oording to the canons ; that the pope slionhl 
not be consecrated till he had publicly pi(,)miscd,in 
presence of the inqierial eoinndssaries, to respect 
the rights of the (?mperors : that these eominis- 
sarios should constantly reside at Ruine, and 
make a re])ort every year how jnsliee was adini- 
idslen'd there; and, in ease of any eonijilainls, 
lay them before tiie y)o])e; but, if he negleeted, then 
the commissaries inighl proceed with tlu? (;ause.s. 
Thus Otlu), however much he miuht allow the 
pope’s supremacy in spiritual matters, ])laiiily 
assumed the sovereignty in temporals; and thus 
Italy was for iqiwards of dOU years accounted a 
part of the German empire. 

The popes, however, by no means a])y)roved of 
this superiority of the emperor, d'he latter was 
liardly departed, when .loliu \II. Inoko tlie oath 
which he had just sworn ; .md entered hrst into 
an alliance with Adelberl, count of Tuscany to 
txpcl the Germans, and tlu.m solieited the Hun- 
garians to invade Italy. 4’his treachery was soon 
puni.slu'd. Otho returned with jiart of Ids army, 
and assembled a council of bi^liops, and as tin? 
pope did not api'car, at which Otho yin'lt'iided 
gT(*at concern, the bishops said that couscious- 
ni'ss of guilt made him afraid to sliow himself. 
The emperor then eiupiircd jiartieularly into liis 
crimes; upon wineh the bishops acc'iised him 
of tilling the ])alac(? with l(?wd women, of or- 
daining a bishop in a stable, drinking tlu? devil’s 
health, ike. As the poyie still refused to ap])ear 
to justify himself, he was formally deposed ; 
and Leo the chief si'cretary, though a layiiian, 
elected in Ids stead. The new po])e, in coin- 
pliinent to llic emperor, granted <i bull, by whidi 
it was ordained tliat Otho and his successors 
should have a riglit of appointing the popes and 
investing arclibi.^hops and bishops ; and that 
none should dare to consecrate a bishop without 
leave obtained of the emjieror. Tims were tlu? 
afiairs of Italy still kept in the ul most confusion, 
even during the reign of Otho I., who appears 
to have been a wise and active prince, lie was 
no sooner gone than the new popew'as deposed, 
all his decrees annulled, and .lohn itqilaced. 
The party of l.eo was now treated with great 
cruelly: but John soon hidshed his career; for 
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about the middle of May, 964, the same year in 
which he had been restored, l)ein^ surprised in 
bed with a Roman lady, he reciiived a blow on 
the head from the devil, accordioi^ to the authors 
of those times, of which he died eight days 
after. A cardinal deacon, named Benedict, was 
then elected by tlie Romans, but deposed by 
Otho, and banislicd to Hamburgh. The empe- 
ror was scarcely returned to (Germany, when his 
fickle Italians revolted, and sent for Adclbert, 
who had tied to (’orsica. But, being soon re- 
duced, they continued rpu'et for about a year; 
after whicli they revolted again, and imprisoned 
the pope. Otho, however, provoked at their 
refractory disposition, soon returned, and pu- 
nished the rebels witli great severity : after which 
he made several laws for the better regulation of 
the cities of Rome and Wuiiee, an<l caiisc<l his 
son Otho, then only tliirteen yi'ars of age, to be 
crowned emperor. Tiiis cereimany being over, 
Otho despatched an ambassador to Nicephorus, 
emperor of Constantmo[de, demanding his step- 
daughter Theopliania in marriage for the yonng 
emperor : upon tliis alliance being njeeted, with 
circumstances of atrocious })eifidy, Otiio in- 
stantly invaded the countries of Apulia and 
Calabria, and entirely defeated the Greek army. 
In the mean time, IN' lecpliorns being killed, and 
his throne usurped by John Zirnisces, Otho en- 
tered into an alliance witli the latter, and easdy 
obtained Theopliania for his s^n. 

She was crowned with great solemnity on the 
8th of April 909: at the same tim< , it is pre- 
tended by some aiitliori, that the Greeks re- 
nounced their rights to Calabria and Apulia. 
After the celebration of this marrie.ge, the empe- 
ror undertook an expedition against the Saraerns, 
wlio still resided at the foot of the Alps; Vmt, 
being informed of the death of scver.il CJerman 
noliles, he thought proper to retnni thither, 
wliere he died of an ajioplexy in 979. At the 
time of Olho’s death Italy was divided into the 
jirovinccs of Apulia, Calabria, the dukedom of 
Benovento, Campania, Terra Romana, the duke- 
dom of Spolcto, 'INiseany, Romagna, J^omhaialy, 
and the marcpiisates of Ancona, Verona, Friuli, 
Treviso, and Genoa. Apulia and Calabria were 
still claimed by the Greeks; but all the rest 
were eitlier immediately subject to, or held of, 
the kings of Italy. (Jlho conferred Benevento, 
including the ancient Samnium, on the duke of 
that name. Campania and Lucania he gave to 
the dukes of Capua, Naples, and Salerno. 
Rome with its territory, Itavenna with the exar- 
chate, tlie dukedom of Spoleto, with Tuscany, 
and the marqiii sate of Ancona, he granted to the 
pope ; and retained tlie rest of Italy under the 
form of a kingdom. Some of the cities were 
left free, but all tributary. He appointed several 
Jiereditary marquisates and counties, hut re- 
served to liimself the sovereign jurisdiction in 
their territories. The hherty of the cities con- 
sisted in a freedom to choose their own magis- 
trates, to be judged by tln ir own laws, and to 
dispose of their own revenues; on condition 
that they took the oath of allegiance to the king, 
and paid the customary tribute. The cities that 
w(ue not free were governed liy the commis- 
saries or lieutenants of the emperor: but tlie 


free cities were governed by two or more consuls, 
afterwards called potentates, chosen annually, 
who took the oath of allegiance to the emperor 
before the bishop of the city or the emperor’s 
commissary. The tribute exacted was called 
foderurn, parata, and rnansionaticum. By the 
foderiim was meant a certain (|uanlity of corn, 
which the cities were obliged to furnish to the 
king, when marching with an army, or making a 
progress through the country ; though the value 
of this was frequently paid in money. By the 
parata was understood the cxjiense laid out iu 
keeping the public roads and bridges in repair; 
and the mansionaticum included those expenses 
which were required for lodging troops or accom- 
modating them in their camp. Under pretence 
of this last article tlie inhabitants were some- 
times stripped of all they possessed exeejit their 
oxen and seed. Besides regulating what regarded 
the cities, Otho distributed honors and jiosses- 
sions to those who had served him faithfully. 
The honors consistcfl in the titles of duke, mar- 
quis, eiiunt, captain, valvasor, and vulvasin ; the 
])ossessions were, besides land, the duties arising 
from the harbours, ferries, roads, fish-ponds, 
mills, salt-pits, tlie uses of rivers, ike. &c. The 
dukes, nianjuises, and counts, were those who 
receiveil dukedoms, marquisates, and counties, 
from the king in fiefs; the ca[)t<iins had the com- 
mand of a certain nnmbi'r of men by a grant 
from th(' king, duke, marquis, or count ; the val- 
vasors were subordinate to the captains, and the 
valvasins to them. 

No sooner was tlie d(*ath of Otho 1. known 
in Italy, than, as if they had been now freed 
from all restraint, the nobles declared war against 
caeli other : some cities revolt(?d, and chose to 
themselves consuls; while the dominions of 
others were seiziaj by the nobles, who strength- 
ened thomselves by erecting citadels. Rome 
esjiccialiy was htiiassed by tumults, occasioned 
chiefly by the seditious practices of one Gincius, 
who pressed his fellow-citizens to restore the 
ancient republic. As the pope continued firm 
in the interests of tlie emperor, Cin(*ius caused 
him to he strangled by Franco, a cardinal dea- 
con ; who was soon rewarded with the ponti- 
ficate, and took upon him the name of Boniface 
VI [. Another pope was chosen by the faction 
of the count of Tuscany; who, being approved 
by the emperor, drove Gincius and Boniface out 
of the city. Disturbances of a similar kind 
took place in other cities ; but Milan continued 
(juict and loyal. In the mean time Boniface 
fled for refuge to Constantinople, where he excited 
the emperor to make war against Otho II. In 
979 an army was accordingly sent into Italy 
which conquered Apulia and Calabria; but the 
next year Otho entered Italy with a formidable 
army ; and, having taken a severe revenge on 
the authors of the disturbances, drove the Greeks 
entirely out of the provinces they had seized. 
Having then caused his son Otho III., at that 
time a boy of ten years of age, to be proclaimed 
emperor, be died at Rome in the year 983. 
Among the regulations made by this emperor 
one is very remarkable, and gives a strange idea 
of the inhabitants of Italy at that time. He 
made a law, that no Italian should be believed 
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Upon his oath ; and that, in any dispute which 
could not be decided otherwise than by wit- 
nesses, the parties should have recourse to a 
luol. Otho HI. succeeded to the empire at 
twelve years of age ; and during his minority 
the disturbances in Italy revived. Cincius, called 
also Cresceutius, reiuivved his scheme of restor- 
ing the republic. Pope John XV opposing 
this, was driven out of the city ; but was soon 
after recalled, on its being known that he had 
a}))ilicd to the emperor for assistance. A few 
years after ("rescentius again revolted, and ex- 
pelled Gregory V. the successor of John X\’.; 
raising to the papal dignity a creature of his 
own, under the name of .lolni XXI. Otho, en- 
raged at this insult, returned to Jvome with a 
powerful army in 998, besieged and took it by 
assault ; after which he caused ( Tcsceutius to be 
beheaded, and the jtope he had set up, after 
having his eyes pulled out and Ids nose cut off, to 
he tlirown headlong from the castle of St. Angelo. 
I’our yisirs after he himself died of tlie small pox ; 
or, according to some, was jioisoned hy the 
Widow of (Jrescentius, whom he had debauched 
under a promise of marriage. 

Otho was succeeded lu the imperial throne by 
Henry duke of Havaria, and grandson to Otho 
H., who had no sooner setiled the allhirs of 
(Tennaiiy, than h(‘ found it necessary to inarch 
into Italy against Ardouin marquis of Ivrea, 
who had assuiiicd the title of king of Italv. 
Him he deh-ated in an engagement, and was 
himself crowned king of Italy at Pavia in lOU."); 
hut a few years after a new contest arose about 
the jjapal chair, which again required ilu' pre- 
sence of the emperor, liefore he arrived, how- 
ever, one of the competitors, Penediet Vdl I., had 
overpowered his rival, and both Ilenrv and his 
({ueeu received the imperial crown from liis 
hands. Before the emperor entereil the churcli, 
the pojie enquired of him, ‘ Will you observe 
your lidelity to me and my suec(>s.sors in every 
thing r To which he answered in the atlirmative; 
and, after his coronation, confiruKal and added 
to the privileges bestowed on the Boman see hy 
his predecessors. Having repelle.l the incursions 
of llie Saracen.s, and reduced the greiitest part of 
Apulia and Calabria, he died in lO'Jd. The 
death of this emperor was, as usual, followed liy 
a competition for the crown. Conrad, being 
chosen emperor of Germany, was (h'dared king 
of Italy by the archbishop of Milan ; while a 
party of the nobles offered the crown to Robert 
king of France, or his son Hugh. But this 
oflcr being declined, and another likewise made 
to William duke of Guienne, Conrad enjoyed 
the dignity conferred on him by the archbishop. 
He was crowned king of Italy at Monza m 
1026; and the next year he rereiviMl the im])e- 
rial crown from pope John XX., in presence of 
Canute the Oeat, king of Kngland,and Rodolyih 
III. king' of Burgundy. His reign was similar 
to that of his predecessors. The Italians re- 
volted, the pope was expelled, malcontents were 
subdued, and the pope restored : after which the 
emperor returned to Germany, and died in 
1039. Thider Henry HI., who succeeded Con- 
rad, the disturbances were prodigiously aug- 
mented. Foyie Sylvester H. was drivi'n out by 


Benedict; who in his turn was expelled by John 
bishop of Sabinum, who assumed the title of 
Sylvester HI. Three months after Benedict was 
restored, and excommunicated his rivals ; but 
.soon aft(‘r resigned, or ratlier sold the pontificate 
for a sum of money. In a short time he re- 
claimed it; and thus there were at once three 
})oj)es, each of whom was supyiortcd on a brancli 
of tile papal revenue, while all of them made 
themselves odious by their seandulou.s lives. 
At last a yu'iest called Gratiau put an end to this 
triumvirate. Partly by artifice, and partly by 
presents, ho yiersuaded all the tiiree to reiiomiee 
their pretensions; and the people of Home, out 
of gratitude for so signal a service to the church, 
chose him pope, under the name of Gregory 
VT. Henry HI. took umbrage at this election, 
in which he had not been consulted, and, march- 
ing an army into Italy, dejiosed Gregory for 
simony : tlie vacant papal chair was filled by his 
own chancellor Heidiger, bishop of Bamberg, 
who assumed the name of Glemeiit IF, and 
afterwards consecrated Henry and the empress 
Agnes. The Homans now swore never to elect 
a pope without the ayiprobation of the reigning 
emperor; and Henry yiroceeded to Capua, where 
he was visited by Drago, Haimilplius, and other 
Norman ad veulurers, who had made tliemselves 
masters of great part of Apulia and (.'alnhria, 
at llie expense of tlie Greeks and Saracens. 
Henry not only soleiilrily invested them willi 
those territories which they had aeijuired by 
eonquc'st, but |»revailed on the pope to f-xeom- 
miuiicate the Beneveulines, who had ndused to 
open their gates to him, and beslo.v ed that city 
and its dependencies, as fiefs of the cmpirig 
upon the Normans. The emperor was scarcely 
returned to (Jermany when he received in- 
telligence of the death of Clement H. He 
was succeeded in the apostolic see by Da- 
mascus H.; who also <lyiiig, soon after his 
elevation, Henry nominated Bnino bishop 
of Toul to th(* vacant chair. This Bruno, 
who was the emperor’s relation, immediately 
assumed the pontifical attire ; l)ut, being a modest 
and pious ])relale, threw it off on his journey, 
by the persiiasioii of a monk of (’luny, named 
H ildelirand, afterwards the famous Gregory \ H., 
and entered Rome as a private person. ‘ Tiie 
emperor alone, said Hildebrand, has no right to 
create a pope.’ He aceomjianicd llruiio, and 
secretly retarded his election, that he might arro- 
gate to himself the merit of obtaining it. ’fhe 
scheme succeeded : Bruno, who took the name 
of Too IX., believing himsrlf indebted to Hil- 
debrand fortiie pontificiile, favored him with his 
partienlar friendship and confidimce ; and lienee 
originated the powan* of this enterprising monk, 
of obscure birth, but lionndless ambition, who 
governed Homo so long, and whose zeal for the 
exaltation of the church occasioned so many 
disasters to Furope. Teo soon after his eleva- 
tion wanted on the em]ieror at Worms, to ask 
assistance against the Nonnnn princes, who were 
become the terror of Italy. Henry furiiislitd 
his holiness with an army ; at the head ol vvliich 
he marched against the Normans, after having 
oxcomniunieated them ; acconqianied hy a great 
number of hisliops and other ecclesiastics, who 
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were nil either killed or taken prisoners, the 
(jermans and Italians being totally routed. Leo 
himself was led capti\e to Beneveiito, ot whicli 
the Normans were now masters, but which 
Henry had granted to the pope in exchange for 
the hef of Ikmiberg in (lerinany. Here he w'as 
treated with so much respect by the compierors, 
that he revoked the sentence of excommunication, 
and joined his sanction to the imperial inves- 
titure for tlH> lands which they held in Apulia 
and Calabria. Leo died soon after his release ; 
and the emperor about the same time caused his 
infant son, afterwards tlu' famous Ibmry IV'., to 
be declared king of the Homans. (Jebehard, a 
Cerman bishop, was elected ]>ope, under the 
name of X'lctor 11., and eonfirined by the address 
of Hildebrand, who waiti'd on the ('inpcror in 
person for llvat purpose, though he disdained to 
consult him beforehand. IVrhajis Hildebrand 
would not liave found his task so easy, hail not 
Henry been involved in a war with the Hunga- 
rians. As soon as the emperor had finished this 
war he marched into Italy to inspeet the condnet 
of Ids sister Beatrice, widow of Boniface mar- 
epds of ^laiilua, and made her prisoner. She 
had married (lozelo, duke of I.oriain, without 
Ids consent; and contracted Matilda, her daugh- 
ter hv the inaripiis, to (b.dfrey duke of Spoleto 
and Tuscany, (iozelo’s son by a former marriage. 
Tins formidable alliance justly alarmed Henry; 
lie therefore attem])ted to dissolve it, by carrying 
bis sister into (iermany; where lie died ^oon alter 
his return, in the thirty-ninth year ol his agi?, and 
the sixteenth of his reign. 

This emperor, in his last jonrnyy to Italy, 
eondnded an alliatici' with Contarini, <lo;gc of 
\hmice. d'liat republic was already rich and 
powerful, though it had only been eufraucldsed 
in 9d8, from the tiilmteof a mantle of cloth of 
gold, wh.tT it loiiiurly p:iid, a^ a mark of suh- 
jection to the emjierors of (Jonslaiiliuople. (de- 
iioa wa> the rival of Wnice in ])ow('r and in 
coinmeiT-'o, and was already in possession ol the 
island of Corsica, which it had taken from Ihe 
Saracens. Tluse tw'o cities engrossed at this 
time almost all the trade of hairope. Henry 
J\h was only five years old at his father’s death, 
and the piopes made use of the respite given 
them liy his minoiity to shake olf their depend- 
ence upmi the emperors. After various contests 
ahout the pontificate, Nicholas 11., a creature of 
1 1 ildeljraiid’s, was electe d ; vvho passi.-d the fid- 
lowing reicbralc'd decree, viz. that for the future 
file cardinals oidy should elect the pofie ; and 
that the election sliould afterwards be confirmed 
by tfie lest of the clergy and the people, ‘saving 
the honor,’ adds he, ‘ due to our dear son Henry 
now king; and who, if it pleuse Cod, shall be 
one day emperor, accord ing to the right which 
we have already conferred njion him.’ After 
lids be entered into a treaty with the Norman 
princes, who, thougli they had lately sworn to 
hold their possessions from the emperor, now 
stipulated to bold thmii from the jiope ; and hence 
arose the ])ope’s claim of sovereignty over the 
kingdom.s of Naples and Sicily. Henry having 
assumed the government into his own hands in 
1072, being then twimty-two years of age, was 
summoned iiy Alexander H. t< ajiprar before 


the tribunal of the holy sec, on account of his 
loose life, and to answer the charge of havimr 
exposed the investiture of the bishops to sale ; 
at the .same time that the pope excited hjs 
(Jerman subjects to rebel against 1dm. d'he re- 
bels, however, were defeated, and peace was 
restored to Germany: but soon after, Hilde- 
brand himself being elected to the poiitificalig 
under the name of Gregory VH., he openly as- 
sumed the superiority over every earthly monarch. 

(3. liiihj during the ( /ci tutfi find twelfth eeiUu- 
rieSy and to ike disputes of the (iuclphs and 
( i Hwfincs.- — Gregory began his pontificate willi 
excommimicatiiig every e ‘idesiastic who should 
receive a bimefice from the liands of a layman, 
and every layman who should take upon him 
to confer sucli a benefice. The emperor, iiisli'ad 
of resenting tins insolence, submitted, and wrote 
a penitential letter to the pope; who, upon this, 
condescended to take him into favor, after having 
severely reprimanded him for his licentious lifr. 
The fju;«rrel between the cliurcb and the empe- 
ror was, however, soon revived and brought to a 
crisis. Solomon, king of Hungary, being de- 
posed by Ids brother fibysa, had fled to Heniy 
ibr jirotifciion, and renewed the homage' of lluii- 
garv to tluM'mpire. (iregory,who favored (deysa, 
exclaimed against this act of submission ; and 
said, in a leller to Solomon, ‘ Yon ought to know 
that the kingdom of Hungary belongs to the 
Uoinaii ehurch; and learn tliat you will incur 
the indignaliou of the holy see, if you do not 
acknowledge that yon liold your dominiims of 
the pope and not of the' emperor.’ Henry, though 
highly provoked at this deelaralion, thought 
ju’oper to tri'at it willi m gleel ; iijum whii'h 
Gregory resumed the dispule about iiivestity '-s. 
'Die predecessors of Ihmry had in commoij^;^.;- illi 
almost all princes enjoyed the right of iioiui- 
nating l)i>liops and abbots, .uid of giving them 
investiture by the cross and the ring. The 
])o[)es bad been accustomed, on their jiart, 
to simd legates to the emperors, in order to 
entreat their assistaiiei! in filling up the sees, Nc. 
and, to obtain their eoiifirmation. (iiegory, 
however, sent twm legates to summon Henry to 
appear before him as a delin(|uei)t, because ho 
coniinued to bestow iiivi'stilurcs, iiotw ilhslanding 
the recent apostolic decree to the contrary; 
adding that, if lie should fail to yield obedience 
to the church, he must expect to be excomiiumi- 
caled and dethroned. Incensed at this arrogant 
message, from one whom he considered as his 
vassal, Henry dismissed the legates witli very 
little ceremony, and in llOfi convoked an nssein- 
bly of all the princes and dignified ecclesiastics 
at Worms; wliere, after mature deliberation, they 
concluded that (Gregory, having usurped the 
chair of St. Betcr by indirect means, infected the 
church of God witli many novelties and abuses, 
and deviated from his duty to his sovereign m 
several scandalous attempts, the em[)eror, by lliat 
.supreme authority derived from his predecessors, 
ought to divest him of his dignity, and appoint 
another in his jilace. In conserpienee of this 
determination, Henry sent an ambassador to 
Iforne, with a formal deprivation of (Jregory ; 
who, in his torn, eonvoked a council, at which 
were present 110 hisliops, who unanimously 
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.agreed that die ]>ope had just cause to depose 
Ucury, to dissolve the oath of allegiance which 
tiic princes and states liad taktai in his favor, and 
to prohibit them from holding any correspondence 
with him, on j)ain of (.'xcoiimumication ; which 
was immediately fulminateil against llie emperor 
and his adherents. ‘In the iiaiTie of Almighty 
Cod, and by our authority,’ said Gregory, ‘ I 
prohibit Henry, tin* scjii of our emperor Henry, 
from governing the Teutonic kingdom amt Italy : 
[ release all C’hristians from their oath of allegiance 
to him ; and strictly forbid all pt;rsons from 
serving or attending him as king !’ The circular 
letters writtem by this pontilf breathe the same 
spirit with his sentence of deposition. He there 
repeals several times, ‘that bishojis are superior 
to kings, and made to judge them expressions 
alike artful and presumptuous, and calculated for 
bringing in all tlK> churchmen to his standard. 
(Iregory knew well wliat conse<|uences would 
follow the tburider of the ctiurch. The German 
i)ishops came immediately over to his party, 
with many of the nobles : the torch of civil war 
still lay smothering, and a bull properly directed 
was sulfieient to set it in a blaze. The Saxons, 
Henry’s old enemies, made use of the papal 
displeasure for rebelling' against him. Isveii 
(iiielph, to whom the emperor ha<l given the 
duchy ol' Ilavaria, supported tiie maleontimts 
with that power which hc' owed to his sovereign’s 
bounty : nay, thost? very princes and prelates 
who had assisted in <leposing Gregory gave up 
ihidr monarch to Ix' tried by the pope; and his 
iioliiii'ss was solicited to (oiiu! to Augsburg for 
lliat purpose. Willing to prevent tins odious 
proceeding, Hmiry took the unaccountable reso- 
lution of suddenly jiassitig the Alps, aecomjianii'd 
only by a few domestics, to ask absolution of the 
popig who was then in Canoza, on the Appen- 
nine Mountains, a fortn^ss belonging to the 
oountess or duchess IMalildu. At the gales of 
diis place the emperor presmited himself as an 
humble penitent. He aloiu; was admitted with- 
eut llui outer court; where, being stripped of his 
robes, and wra])pO(I m sackcloth, be was obliged 
to remain three days in the mouth of January, 
biirofooted and fasting, before he was permitted 
to kiss the feet of his holiness ; who was all that 
tmi(‘ shut up with the devout iMalilda. Her 
attachment to Gregory, which some liistorians 
rcjiresent as licentious, and her hatred to the 
^'ei'man,s, were so great, that she made over all 
her estates to the apostolic see : a donation which 
was the cause of numerons wars, which since that 
period have raged between the emperors and th 
pes. She possessed in her own right great 
i>art of Tuscany, Mantua, i’arnia, Iteggio, Pla- 
centia, Ferrara, Modena, \h^rona, and almo.st the 
■^vliole of what w'as called the Patrimony of St. 
**eter, fiom \hterbo to Orvicto; togetlier with 
P'*rt of Vbnbria, Spoleto, and the Marclie of 
Ancona. The emperor was at lengtli ]K'rmitted 
h' throw himself at the pontilT’s feet, who con- 
descended to grant him absolution, after he hail 
sworn obedience to bin in all things, and pro- 
’’lised to submit to his lemn decision at Augs- 
so tliat Henry obtained nothing but 
disgrace by bis journey; while Gregory, elated 
^*y his triumph, and now locking upon himself 


(not altogether without reason) as the* lord and 
master of all the crowned heads in Christendom, 
said in several of his letters that ‘ it was Ids duty 
to pull down the pride of kings.’ 

This extraordinary conduct of Henry gave 
much disgust to the princes of Italy. They 
never could forgive the insolence of the pope, 
nor the abject humility of the emperor. Happily, 
however, lor the latte r, their indignation at t.i re- 
gory’s arrogance overbalanced their detestation 
of his mealiness. He took advantage of this : 
and, by a change of fortune liilherlo unknown to 
the (ierinan emperors, lie found a strung parly in 
Italy when abandoned in Germany. All Lom- 
bardy took up arms against the pope, while lie 
W'as raising all Germany against the emperor. 
Gregory made use of every art to get another 
emjieror elected in (jcrmany; and Henry, on his 
))art, left nothing undone to persuade tln^ Italians 
to elect anotlier pope. The Germans chose 
llodol[)h, duke of Suabia, who was solemnly 
crowned at Mcnlz ; and Gregory, liesilatiiig on 
this occasion, behaved truly like the supreme 
judge of kings. Hc had de[)osed Henry, hut 
still it was in his jiovva^r to pardon him : he 
therefore atfecU'd to be displeased that Jlodolph 
was conseerated without liis order; and declared 
that he wamld acknowledge, as (“inperor and king 
of (icrmany, him of the two competitors wlio 
slionld be most submissivi? to the holy see. 
Henry, however, trusting more to the valor of his 
troops than to tin; generosity of the pope, set 
out immediately for Germany, wliere In^ deii'ateci 
his enemies in several (mgageineiit s ; and Gre- 
gory, seeing no hopes of submission, llmnilered 
out a second exeommuuieatioii against him, con- 
firming at the same time llu> election of ]{o(lol[)h, 
to whom he smit a golden crown, on which the 
following verse, ei^ually haughty and put'rile, was 
engraved ; — 

Petra dedit Petro, Petrus dindeina Uodolplio. 

This donation was also accompanied with a most 
enthusiastic anathema against Henry. After 
depriving him of strength in combat, and con- 
demning him nover to be victorious, it concludes 
with the following remarkable apostrojdu; to St. 
Foter and St. Paul : — ‘ Make all men sensible 
that, as you can bind loose every thing in 
beaven, you can also upon earth take from or 
give to every one, according to his deserts, ein- 
|)ires, kingdoms, [uincipalities — let the kings and 
princes of the age then instantly feel your power, 
that they may not dare to despise the orders of 
your church ; let your justice be so speedily ex- 
ecuted upon Henry, that nobody may doubt but 
he falls by your means and not by chance.’ To 
avoid the otfeels of this second excommunica- 
tion, Henry assembled at lUixen, in the Tyrol, 
about twenty Geriiian bishops, who, acting also 
for the bishops of Lombardy, unanimously re- 
solved, that the pope, instead of having power 
over the emperor, owed him obedience and alle- 
giance; and that Gregory \TL, having rendered 
himself unworthy of the papal cliair by his con- 
duct and rebellion, ouglit to be deposed from a 
dignity he so little deserved. They accordingly 
degraded Hildebrand ; and elected in Ins room 
Giiibert arciibisliop of Kavenna, a person of un- 
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doubted merit, who took the iiunie of Clement 
III. Henry promised to put the new pope in 
possession of Ifoine, but was obliged in the 
mean time to employ all his forces against Ru- 
dolph, who had re-assembled a large body of 
troops in Saxony. The two armies met near 
Mersburg, and both foiiglit with great fury ; but 
the fortune of the day seemed inclined to Ru- 
dolph, when his hand was cut off by the famous 
Godfrey of Bouillon, then in the service of 
Henry, and afterwards renowned for his conquest 
of Jerusalem. Discouraged by the misfortune 
of their chief, the rebels gave way ; and Ru- 
dolph, perceiving his end approaching, ordered 
the hand that was cut off to be brought him, 
and made a speech to his officers on the occasion 
w'hich could not fail to have an intlmmce on 
the einjieror’s affairs : — ‘ Behold,’ said he, ‘the 
hand with which I took the oath of allegiance to 
Henry; and w'hich, at the instigation of Rome, I 
have violated, in ])erlidiously aspiring at an honor 
that was not my due.’ 

Thus delivered from this formidabhi antago- 
nist, Henry soon dispersed the rest of his enemies 
in Germany, and set out for Italy to settle Ch*- 
ment in the papal chair. But, the gates of 
Rome being shut against him, he was obliged to 
attack it in form. The siege continued upwards 
of two years ; Henry, during that time, being 
oblig(^d to quell some insurrections in Germany. 
The city was at length carried by assault, and 
with difficulty saved from being pilhiged ; but 
Gregory was not taken: he retired into the castle 
of St. Angelo, and thence defied and excommu- 
nicated tlie conqueror. Tiie new pope was, 
howcYcr, consecrated with the usual ceremonies ; 
and e.xjiressed his gratitude by crowning Henry, 
with the concurrence of the Roman senate and 
people. Meanwhile the siege of St. Angelo was 
going on ; hut, the emperor being called into 
Lombardy, Robert Guiscard released Gregory, 
who died soon after at Salerno. 11 is last words, 
borrowed from Scripture, were worthy of a better 
cause : ‘ I have loved justice and hated iniquity; 
therefore I die in exile!’ Henry, however, did 
not enjoy all the advantages that might have been 
expected from the ileath of Gregory. In 1101 
Pascal II. excited liis son to rebel against him. 
The young prince persisted in his rebellion : and 
at last, having by feigned submissions prevailed 
on the emperor to disband his army, he 
treacherously seized and confined him. Henry, 
however, found means to escape from Ids confine- 
ment, and attempted to engage all the sovereigns 
of Europe in his quarrel ; but, before any thing 
effectual could be done, be died at Liege in 
1106. 

Mr. Ix^ckie, in his History of the Balance 
of Power ill Europe, has some excellent reflec- 
tions on the extraordinary success of Gre- 
gory in Ids attempts to aggrandise the papal see. 

* By degrees,’ he observes, ‘ the popes extended 
themselves : like the jacobins of the French re- 
volution, their policy was to excite scfdition in 
all countries, and to establish their own influence 
every where. Gregory knew so well how to 
cover his ambition under the mask of religion, 
that hfc found means to engage every prince in 
Europe to acknowledge him as liege lord. 


William the Conqueror was the only one who 
flatly refused his protection ; but the successors 
of that prince had neitluH' the power nor the 
firmness to reject this shameful servitude. The 
causes which operated to favor the growth of 
this extraordinary power were the barbarism and 
ignorance of the times, with its concomitant su- 
perstition. Tlie pontiffs of those miserable time.s 
were almost adored as gods on eartb. The re- 
bellious and ambitions barons, in order to raise 
themselves and to humble their respective sove- 
reigns, gave into these impostures: and this is 
tlie source whence the electors, dukes, landgraves, 
margraves, &c., of Germany, have jirocured the 
sovereign authority whieli tlu'y now enjoy. 
They encouraged the priests in the dispute about 
investures, in which tl.e emperors were forced to 
yield ; while the edergy frunented tlu,* refractory 
s[)irit of the nobility. This is the true origin of 
the weakness of Germany in oiir days, vvlnedi has 
made it a hot-hed of dissenlioii and cabal, and 
kecjis the wliule of that iixtensive country in di.s- 
order or war. Wlien tliese little impotent princes 
lose a part of tlieir territory they iippeal to jus- 
tice for llie violence they liavi? suffered: and au 
outcry is raised, because the little miserable duke 
of Saxony is obliged to cede a ])art of his terri- 
tory to increase the stability of tlic wliole Iviro- 
pean system. 

‘ The em])eror,’ he eoutinues, ‘ being obliged !(» 
give up the patronage of tlie cliurcli to the pon- 
tiffs, tarnished the lustn? of tlie imperial crown: 
and the sr.bseepient cession of the sovereignly of 
Koine to tlie popes, by the house of Hajishurg, 
has completed the elevation of tiiis non-deseript 
and monstrous authority. How far justice was 
concerned in n'storing this charlatan government 
in our days is a (piestion which posterity will 
decide, ft never did any thing but mischief as 
long as it had the means, and now that it is a 
cyplier in the afl'airs of Europe it can do no 
good : by its existence it only fosters bigotry and 
ignorance. If the sovereigns flatter themselves 
that, by supporting its authority at the expense 
of human improvement, they will secure their 
own, tiiey will be mistaken ; if it be allowed to 
regain its influence on the vulgar it will again 
attempt to turn that very influence on their 
heads ; it will renew all tlie impudent preten- 
sions of yiast times, and teach the unlettered peo- 
ple to look to it for authority and protection.’ 

The dispute about investiluies was not terini'- 
nated by the dej)Ositiori and death of Henry I\ . 
His son Henry V. pursued the very same con- 
duct for which he had deposed his father. Pas- 
cal opposed him with violence; upon which 
Henry gave liim an invitation into Qermairy, to 
end the dispute in an amicable manner. Pascal 
did not accept of this invitation ; hut put himself 
under the protection of Philip 1. of Prance, who 
undertook to mediate between the contending 
parties. This, however, proved ineffectual, and 
Henry was prevented by wars in Hungary and 
Poland from paying any furtlM?r attention to the 
affair of investitures. At last, having settled the 
jarring interests of Germany, he resolved to goto 
Rome, to adjust the dispute personally with the 
pope. To give his arguments the greater weight, 
liowever he marched at the head of an army of 
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80,000 men- Pascal received him with j^xeat 
appearance of friendship, but would not renounce 
the claim of investitures ; and Henry ordered the 
pope to be seized. The consul ])ut the citizens 
in arms to defend the pi pe, and a battle was 
fought within the walls of koine. The slaughter 
was so great that the waters of the Tiber were 
tinged with blood. The Romans were defeated, 
and Pascal was taken prisoner. The latter now 
renounced his right of investiture ; solemnly 
swore never to resume it, and broke his oath as 
soon as Henry was gone, by fulminating the sen- 
tence of excommunication against him. In 1114 
died the countess Matilda, who had berpieathed 
all her dominions to the ])opc; hut, Henry think- 
ing himself the only lawful heir, alleged, that it 
was not ill Matilda’s power to alienate her es- 
tates, which depended immediately on the empire. 
He therefore set out for Lombardy, and sent 
ambassadors to the pope, beseeching him to re- 
voke the sentence of excoininunication. I’ascgl, 
however, would not even favor the ambassadors 
with an audience ; bnt, (heading tiu' apjiroaeh of 
Henry, he took refuge among the Norman piin- 
ces m Apidia. The emperor arrived at Rome in 
1117; but being soon alter obliged to leave 
it, to settle sonu? alfairs in Tuscany, the 
pope returned to Rome, but died in a few 
days. (Jn the tlurd day after his decease, 
cardinal Cajetan was elected Ihs successor 
and took the name of (ielasius 1-t., but was 
instantly deposed by Henry; who set up 
llio archbishop of Prague, as Clregory \'IU. 
Oclasius, though supported by the Norman 
]ivinees, was obliged to take refuge in I'rance, 
where he died : and the archbishop of Vienna 
was elected by the cardinals then present under 
the name of (./alixtus ll. 

This new pope attcni])te(l an accommodation 
with Henry ; bnt, not succeeding, ho excommu- 
nicated the emperor, the anti-pope, and his ad- 
herents. He next set out for Rome, where he 
was honorably received; and Gregory VHI. was 
forced to retire toSutri,a strong town garrisoned 
by the emperor’s tniops. Here he was besieg***! 
by Calixtus and the Norman princes. The city 
was soon taken, and Gregory thrown into prison 
by his competitor; but at last, the states of the 
empire being wearied out with such a long quar- 
rel, unanimously supplicated Henry for peace. 
He referred matters entirely to their decision ; 
and, a diet being assembled at W intzburgh, it 
was decreed that an embassy should be imme- 
diately sent to the pope, desiring that he would 
convoke a general council at Rome, by which 
all disputes might be determined. This was 
accordingly done, and the affair of investitures 
at Umgth regulated in the following manner, viz. 
That the emperor should len^m tlie communities 
and chapters at liberty to till up tlieir own va- 
t’uncies, without bestowing investitures with the 
cross and ring ; that he should restore all that 
had unju.stly taken from tlie church ; that 
all elections should be made in a canonical 
rnanner, in presence of tbc einyieror or his com- 
Jtussaries ; and whatever disputes might happen, 
should be rohjrred to the decision of the emperor, 
assisted by the inctroyiolitan and his suflragans ; 
that tlie person elected should receive from the 
^“iiiporor the inve stiture of the tiefs and secular 
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rights, not with the cross, hut with the sceptre; 
and should pay allegiance to him for these righl.s 
only. After the deadi of Henry V. the usual 
disorders took place in Italy: during which 
Roger, (luk(j of Apulia, conquered Sicily, and 
assumed the right of creating popes, of whom 
there were tw’o at that time, viz. Innocent II. and 
Anacletns. Roger drove out the former, and 
]g)thario enqieror of Germany the latter, forcing 
Roger himself at tlu! same time to retire into 
Sicily, 'riic emperor then condueled Innocent 
hack to Rome in triumpli; and having subdued 
all Apulia, Calabria, and tlie rest of Ixogcr’s 
Italian dominions, erected thwn into a principa- 
lity, and bestowed it,w.ith the title of duke, ujioii 
Renaud a German yii ince, and one of his own 
relations. In the reign of Coniad 111., who suc- 
ceeded J.otliario, tlie celebrated factions called 
the Guelplis and (Tibelines arose, whi( h for many 
years deluged the cities of Italy vvitli blood. 
See C’oNiiAi) Hi., Gkrmaxv, and (H j.i.i’iis. 
They took their origin during a civil war in 
(Germany, when the em])cror's enemies were 
styled (Rielphs, and his friends Gibclines ; and 
these names were ipiiekly received into Italy 
and other parts of llio emperor’s dominion.s. 

7. From the time of Coiirad 111. to the expe- 
dition of y I' I I . — Of this civil war many 
of th(^ cities of Italy took tlie advantage to as- 
sert their independence; neither wa.s it in the 
power of (.’onrad, w'ho during his whole reign 
was enqiloyed in unsuccessful crusades, to re- 
duce them; but in 11.^8 I'lederiek Harharossa, 
successor to Conrad, entered Italy rd tlie bead of 
a very numerous and well-disciyilined army. It 
was divided into several columns, for the conve- 
niency of entering die country by as many dif- 
ferent routes. Having passed tlie Alps, he re- 
duced the town of Hre.scia ; and, continuing to 
advance, besieged Milan, which sunrnulered at 
discretion. He was (aanvued king of Lombardy 
at Monza; and, having made himself master of 
all the other cities of that country, lie ordered a 
minute ( lujuiry to Ije set on foot concerning the 
rights of the empire, exaeling homage of all 
Iho.st! who lield of it, without excepting even the 
bishops. (Himanees were redressed; niagis- 
tracii's reformed ; the rights of regality discussed 
and ascertained; new laws enacted for the main- 
tenance of public tranquillity and the encourage- 
ment of learning, which now began to revive in 
the sclioul of Bologna : above all, subvas.sals 
were not only prohibited from alienating their 
lands, but also compelled, in their oath to their 
lords paramount, to except the emperor hy 
name, wlicii they swore to serve and assist them 
against all iheir enemies. The pope took um- 
brage at this behaviour towards tlie ecclesiastics : 
but I’rederu’k justified w^hat he had done, telling 
his deputies tliat Jesus Christ himself, though the 
lord of all the sovereigns upon earth, had 
deigned to pay for himself and Si. Peler t!ie tri- 
bute which was due to Caesar. Hut, I’rederick 
having sent commissaries to superintend the elec- 
tion of new magistrates at Milan, the inhabitants 
were so much ])rovoked at this infringement of 
their old privileges, that tliey insulted the impe- 
rialists, revolted, and refused to appear before 
tlie emperor’s tribunal. Tliis lie higlily resented, 
and resolved to chastise them : for which pur 
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j>ose he sent for a reinforcement to (lenmuiy, 
wliich soon after arrived with t’u'. einpres.s ; 
while he himself rava^^ed Li<;'uria, declared the 
Milanese rebels to the empire, and ])lundered 
and burnt the city of Crema, which was in 
alliance with Mdan. In tlu' mean time, Adrian 
IV". dyin<^, two opposite factions elected two 
new popes, known by the nanu'S of V'ictor 11. 
and Alexander III. The emperor’s allies ne- 
cessarily acknowlcd'. 5 ed the pope chosen by 
him ; and those princes who were jealous of the 
emperoD acknowledeied the other, d’he bulls of 
V'ictor 11., Frederick’s pope, were received in 
('erinany, Bolieinia, and one half of Italy, while 
llic rest submitted to Alexander J 1 1. The em- 
peror took a severe reven<;e on his enemies ; 
Milan was raziAl from its foundation, and salt 
strewed on its ruins; Jhescia and Flaeentia were 
dismantled ; and tlie other cities vvliich had taken 
part with them were deprived of tluur priv ilexes. 

Alexander 111., howi^ver, who had excited the re- 
volt, returned to Koine after liis rival’s death ; and 
the civil war was rtmewed. Theemperorcauseh ano- 
ther pojie, and after his death a third, to be elected. 
Alexanderthen fled tol'ranee, thecornmon asylum 
of the ])opes when o]iprcssed by the emperors ; 
but the flames of civil discord whicli he had raised 
continued daily to spread. In 1 KhS the cities of 
Italy, su|.»ported by the (ireek emperor and the 
kin^- of Sicily, entered into an association for the 
flefonee of their liberties; and the pope’s party 
prevailed. In 117G the imperial army, worn 
out by fati;:;ues and diseases, was defeated by the 
c'on federates, and Frederick himself narrowly 
escaped. About the same time he was ilete.itcMl 
at sea by the Venetians ; and his eldest son 
ileniy, wlio commande<l his fleet, fell into the 
liands of the enemy. The po[)(‘, in honor of this 
victory, sailed out into the open sea, acccmijia- 
nied by tlio whole senate; and, after having pro- 
nounced a thousand benedictions on tliat element, 
throw into it a rin<^as a mark of his gratitude and 
adection. Hence the origin of that ceremony 
which was annually performed by the doge of 
V'eniee, under the notion of espousing the Adria- 
tic. These misfortunes (lisj)osed the emperor to 
a reconciliation with the pope; but, considering 
it l)clow bis dignity to make an advance, he ral- 
lied Ins trov.ps, and exerted himself with so much 
vigor in rejiairing his losses, that the confede- 
lates were defeated; after which he made pro- 
posals of peaei', which were joyfully accepted, 
and Venice was appointed for the place of re- 
conciliation. Here the emperor, the pope, and 
many princes and cardinals, uttendial ; and the 
emperor put an end to the dispute, by acknow- 
ledging the pojie, kissing Ids feet, and holding 
his stirrup while he mounted his mule. This 
reconciliation was attended with the submission 
of all the towns of Italy which had entered into 
an association for their mutual defence. They 
ohtaine<l a general pardon, and were left at liberty 
to use th«ir own laws and forms of government, 
but were oliliged to take tlie oath of allegiance 
to the emperor as their sujierior lord. Calixtus, 
the anti-pope, finding himself abandoned by the 
emperor, made also his submission to Alexander, 
who received him with great humanity ; and to 
prevent for the future similar disturbances from 


attending the elections of the popes, lie called a 
general council, m which it was decreed, that no 
pope should be deemed duly elected without 
having two-thirds of the votes in his favor. The 
aHiurs of Italy being thus settled, Barbarossa re- 
turned to (Ituinauy, and, having (juieted some 
disturbances which had arisen during his absence 
ill Italy, al last undertook an expedition into tlie 
Holy Land; w'hcre in the year 1190, he wat 
drowned as he was swimming in the Cydnns. 

He was sncceetled by his son Henry V I. wlio 
at the same time became heir to tlic dominions 
of Sicily in rigiit of Ids wife, daughter of MiU 
liam king of that country. After settling the 
aftairs of ( Jermany, the new emperor marelicil 
with an army into Italy, to be crowned by the 
pojie, and to recover the siiceessioii of Sicily, 
w hich was usurped by Tancred, his wife’s brollk i. 
For tins j)urpose, he endeavoured to concili ate 
the allections of the liOmbards, by enlarging tin- 
privileges of (Jenoa, Fisa, and ollim' cities, in his 
way to Rome ; wlicrc t!ie ceri'inony of the coro- 
nation was |)erfornicd byCchslln III. on tlea 
day after Faster in 1191. Tiie pope, then in the 
eighty-sixth year of his age, had no sooner placed 
the crowm upon Henry’s head than he struck it 
oH' again, it is .said, with liis foot, as a testimony 
of the powxT residing in the sovereign pontiff to 
make and unmake emperors at his jdeasure. 
Tlio coronation being over, Henry prepared for 
the ('onqnest of Maples and Sicily ; but in this 
he was op|.)oscd by the pope ; for though ( 'ch stiii 
considered 'rancred as a usurper, and di.-siretl 
to see him deprived of the crown (if Sicily, 
winch he claimed as a tief of the holy see, yil 
he was much more averse to tlu^ (,‘mpcror’s bciii;; 
put in possession of it, as that would render him 
too powerful in Italy. Henry, however, without 
regarding the threats or remonstraTiccs of his 
holiness, look almost all the towns ofCaimpania, 
Calabria, and Apulia ; invested the city ot 
Najiles ; and sent for tlioCcnoese beet, which he 
had before (.‘Ugaged, to come and form the 
blockade by sea ; hut, before its arrival, he was 
obliged to raise the siege, in eonsecpicnce of a 
dreadful mortality among his Iroojis : and all his 
future attemjits ujion Sicily were, during the life 
of Tancred, ineffcetual. The whole reign of 
Henry born this time seems to have been a con- 
tinued train of the most abominalile perliibi s 
and cruellies. Having treacherously seized and 
imprisonc'd K.iehard 1. of h'.xoLANi) (see that 
article), he had no sooner received the rari.sum 
paid for his royal captive, tlian lie made new 
preparations for the conquest of Sicily. 
Tancred died about this time, tlie emperor, with 
the assistance of the ( lenocse, accomplished his 
purpo.se. The queen dowager surrendered Sa- 
lerno, and her right to the crown, on condition 
that her son William should possess the piinci- 
jiality of Tarentnm; hut Henry no sooner found 
himself master of the place, than he ordered tlie 
infant king to he castrated, to he confined in a 
dungeon, and to have his eyes put out. The royal 
treasure was transported to (iermany, and the 
queen and her daughter confined in a convent. 

In the mean time the empress, though near 
the age of fifty, was delivered of a son, named 
Frederick ; and Henry soon after assembled a 
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diet of the princes of Germany, to whom he 
proposed rendering the imperial crown hereditary, 
10 prevent those disturbances which usually at- 
tended the election of emperors. A decree 
passed for this purpose ; and Frederick, yet in 
his cradle, was declared king of the Romans. 
Soon after, the emperor, being solicited to under- 
take a crusade, obeyed the injunctions of the 
p ipe, but in such a manner as to make it turn 
< 3 ut to his own advantage. He convoked a 
general diet at Worms; where solemnly declar- 
ing his resolution of employing his whole power, 
and even of hazarding his life for the accom- 
plishment of so holy an enterprise, he expatiated 
upon the subject with so mucli eloquence, that 
almost the whole assembly took the cross. Nay, 
such multitudes from all the provinces of the 
empire enlisted, that Henry divided thorn into 
three large armies ; one of wiiicli, under the bishop) 
ofMcntz, took the route of Hungary, where it 
was joined by Margaret, queen of that country, 
who entered herself in this pious expedition, and 
actually ended her days in l‘alestine : the second 
was assembled in Lower Saxony, and embarked 
in a fleet furnished by the inhabitants of Lubcc, 
Hamburg, Holstein, and Friczland ; and the em- 
peror conducted the third into ftaly, to lake ven- 
geance on the Normans in Naples and Sicily, 
who had risrai against his governnK'nt. The re- 
bels were humbled; and their chiefs were con- 
demned to perish by tlie most excruciating- 
tortures. One Jornandi, of the house of the 
Norman princes, was tied naked on a chair of 
red hot iron, and crowned with a coronet of the 
same burning metal, which was nailed to his 
head. The empress Constantia, shocked at such 
cruelty, renounced her faith to her husband, and 
encouraged her countrymen to recover their li- 
lierties. Resolution sprung from despair. The 
uihahitants took arms ; the empress headed 
them ; and Henry, having dismissed his troops, 
no longer necessary to his liloudy purposes, ami 
sent them to pursue their expedition to the Holy 
Land, was obliged to submit to his wife, and to 
the conditions which she imposed on him in favor 
of the Sicilians- He died at Messina in 1197 ; 
and, as was supposed, of poison administered 
by the empress. 

Henry’s son, Frederick 11., having been de- 
clared king of the Romans, became emperor on 
the death of his father ; but as he was yet a minor 
the administration was committed to his uncle 
Philip, duke of Suabia, both by the will of Henry 
and by an assembly of the (German princes. 
Other princes, however, incensed to see an elec- 
tive empire become hereditary, held a new diet 
att’olognc, and chose Otho, duke of Brunswick, 
*^011 of Henry the Lion. Frederick’s title was 
confirmed in a third assembly, at Arnsburg ; and 
bis uncle Philip was elected king of the Romans, 
to give greater weight to his administration. 
Phese elections divided the empire into two 
powerful factions, and involved all Germany in 
ruin and desolation. Innocent III., who hacl 
^ticeceded (.'elestin in the papal chair, favored 
Otho, and excommunicated E’hilip and all his 
adherents. This able and ambitious pontiff was 
^ sworn enemy of the house of Suabia ; not from 
licrsonal cUiimosilv, but out of a ])rinciple 
\'oi.. XII. 
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of policy. That house had long been terrible 
to the popes, by its continual possession of the 
imperial crown ; and the accession uf the king- 
dom of Naples and Sicily made it still more to 
be dreaded.: Innocent IIL, therefore, gladly 
seized the favorable opportunity for divesting it 
of the empire, by supporting the election of 
Otho, arul sowing divisions among the Suahiaii 
party. Otho was also patronised by his uncle 
the king of F-ugland ; which naturally inclined 
the king of France to the side of his rival. Fac- 
tion clashed with faction; friendship \Mtli 
interest; caprice, ambition, or resciitmeng gave 
tlie sway ; and nothing was beheld on all hands 
but the horrors and the miseries of civil v)ars. 
Meanwhile the empress C’onstantia remained 
in Sicily, where all was peace, as regent and 
guardiaiiTur her infant son, Frederick II., who had 
been crowned king of that island, with the con- 
sent of pope Cclcstin 1 11. But she also iiad 
her troubles. A new investiture from the holy 
see being necessary, on the death of Celestin HI. 
Innocent III., his successor, took advantage of 
the critical situation of affairs for aggrandizing 
the papacy, at the expense of the kings of Sicily. 
They [lossessed the privilege of filling up vacant 
henelioes, and of judging all ecclesiastical 
causes in the last appeal; they were really popes 
in their own island, though vassals of his holi- 
ness. Innocent pretended that these powers had 
been surreptitiously obtained ; and demanded 
that Constantia should renounce them in the 
name of her son, and do homage for Sicily. But 
before any thing was settled the empress died, 
leaving the regency to the pope; so that he. was 
enabled to prescribe his own conditions to young 
Frederick. The troubles of Germany still con- 
tinued ; and the pope redoubled his efforts to 
iletach the princes and prelates from the cause 
of IMiilip, notwithstanding the remonstrances or 
the king of France, to whom he proudly replied, 

^ Father Philip must lose the empire, or I the 
[)apacy.’ But all these dissensions and troubles 
in F.uropc did not prevent the formation of 
another crusade, for the recovery of the Holy 
Land. 

Those who took the cross were principally 
French and Geimans : Baldwin, count of Flan- 
ders, was their commander ; and the Venetians, 
as greedy of w-eaUli and power as the ancient 
Carthaginians, furnished them with ships, for 
whicli they took care to be amply paid both in 
money and territory. The Christian city of 
Zara, in Dalmatia, had withdiav\m itself from 
the government of the republic : the army of 
the cross undertook to reduce it to obedience; 
and it was besieged and taken, notwithstanding 
the threats and excommunications of the pope. 
While the crusaders were spreading desolation 
through the east, Philip and Gtho were desolat- 
ing the west. At length Philip prevailed ; and 
Gtho, obliged to abandon Germany, took refuge 
in Fhigland. Philip confirmed his election by a 
second coronation, and proposed an accommo- 
dation with the pope; but, before this could be 
brought about, he fell a sacrifice to private re- 
venge, being assassinated by the count Palatine 
of Bavaria, whose dauglitor he had promised to 
marry, but afterwards rejected. Gtlio returned 
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to Germany on the death of Philip; married 
that prince’s daughter, and was crowned at 
Home by pope limocciit 1 11., after yielding to 
the holy see the long disputed inheritance of the 
countess Matilda, and confirming the rights and 
jirivileges of the Italian cities. But these con- 
cessions were only a sacrifice to present policy ; 
Otho, tiicreforc, no sooner found himself in a 
condition to act ofiensively, than he resumed his 
grant; and in 1210 not oidy recovered the pos- 
sessions of the empire, but made hostile incur- 
sions into Apulia, ravaging the dominions of 
young Frederick, king of Sicily, who was under 
the protection of the holy see. For this reason 
he was excommunicatetl by Innocent; and Fre- 
derick, now seventeen years of age, was elect* d 
emperor by the diet. Otho, liovvever, on liis 
return to Germany, finding his party still consi- 
derable, and not doubting that he should he able 
to humble his rival by means of his superior 
force, entered into an alliance vyith his uncle 
Join), king of Jhigland, against Philip Augus- 
tus of FVance, A. D. 1213. The unfortunate 
battle of Bouvines, where the confederates were 
defeated, completed the fate of Otho IV^. He 
attempted to retreat into Germany, but was pre- 
vented by young Ihederick ; who had marched 
into the empire at the head of a powerful army, 
and was every where received with open arms. 
Thus abandone<l by all the princes of Germany, 
and altogether without resource, Otho retired to 
Brunswick, where he lived four years as a pri- 
vate man, dedicating his time to religion. 

I'rederick II., being now universally acknow- 
ledged emperor, was crowned at Aix-la-Chapelle 
in 121.5, with great magnificence ; when, to pre- 
serve the favor of the pope, lie added to the other 
solemnities of his coronation, a vow to go in per- 
.son to the Holy i^nnd. The bad .success of this 
expedition is taken notice of under the article 
CriusADE. The emperor had, on various pre- 
tences, refused to go into the east; and, in 1225, 
the pope, incensed at the loss of Damietta, wrote 
a severe letter to him, taxing him with having 
sacrificed the interests of Christianity, by delay- 
ing so long the performance of his vow, and 
threatening him with excommunication if he 
did not instantly depart with an army into Asia. 
Frederick, exasperated at these reproaches, re- 
nounced all correspondence with the court of 
Home; renewed his ecclesiastical jurisdiction 
in Sicily ; filled up vacant sees and benefices; 
and expelled s(?rne bishops, who were creatures 
of the pope. The pope at first threatened the 
emperor with the thunder of the church, for pre- 
suming to lift up his hand against the sanctuary; 
but, finding FTtMierick not to be inlimidated, he 
became sensible of his own imprudence in wan- 
tonly incurring the resentment of so powerful a 
prince, and tried to soothe him by submissive 
apologies. They were accordingly reconciled, 
and conferred together atVcroli in 1226; where 
the emperor, as a proof of his sincere attach- 
ment to the holy see, published some severe 
edicts against heresy. A solemn assembly was 
afterwards held at Ferent.ino, where both the pope 
and the emperor were present, together with 
John de Brienne, titular kinr of Jerusalem, who 
was come to Europe to demand succours against 


the sultan of F.gypt. John had an only daugu* 
ter named Yolanda, whom lie proposed as a wife 
to ^he emperor, with the kingdom of Jerusalem 
as her dower, on condition that Frederick should 
within two years perform the vow he had made 
to lead an army into the Holy Land. Frederick 
married her on these terms, and since that tune 
the kings of Sicily have taken die title of king 
of Jerusalem ; but he was in no hurry to con- 
quer bis wife’s portion. The chief cities of 
Lombardy bad entered into a secret league to 
renounce his authority. He convokerl a diet at 
Cremona, where all the German and Italian no- 
blemen were summoned to attend. A variety of 
subjects were there discussed ; but nothing of 
consequence was settled. An accoinmodaiojn, 
however, was soon after brought about by llie 
mediation of the pope; who, as umpire of the 
dispute, decreed, that the emperor should lay 
aside his resentment against the confederate 
towns, and tliat they should furnish and inaintaii'. 
400 knights for tlie relief of the Holy J>an(l. 
P(‘ace being thus concluded, Honorius reminded 
the emperor of his vow; Frederick promis**! 
compliance: but his holiness died before lu’ 
could see the execution of it. He was succih (h-d 
by (iregory IX. brother of Innocent III.; vvlio., 
pursuing the same line of jioliey, urged the de- 
parture of Frederick for the Holy Land , and, 
finding the emperor backward, declared liia* 
incapable of the imperial dignity, as bavin.', 
incurred tlie sentence of excomnninication. Fre- 
derick, incensed at such insolence, ravag(‘d tla* 
patimony of St. Peter, and was actually excuin- 
municated. The animosity between the Guolj)h< 
and Gibelines revived; the pope was obliged 
to quit Rome; and Italy became a scene of war 
and dccsolatioii, or rather of a hundred civil 
wars ; which, by inflaming the minds and ex- 
citing the re.senlrnent of the Italian princes, 
accustomed them to the horrid practices of ])oi- 
soning and assassination. During these trans- 
actions, Frederick, to remove the cause of all 
these troubles, and gratify the prejudices of a 
superstitious age, by the advice of bis friends 
resolved to perform his vow ; and he accordingly 
embarked for the Holy Land, leaving the affairs 
of Italy to the management of Kenaldo, duke of 
Spoleto. 

The pope, .lowevcr, prohibited the enqjeror’s 
departure before he should be absolved from tkc 
censures of the church ; but Frederick went in 
contempt of the church, and succeeded better 
than any person who had gone before him. He 
(lid not indeed desolate Asia, and gratify the 
barbarous zeal of the times by spilling the blood 
of infidels ; but he concluded a treaty with 
Miliden, soldau of Egypt and master of Syria; 
by which the end of his expedition seemed fully 
answered. The soldau ceaed to him Jerusalem 
and its territory as far as Joppa; Bethlehem, 
Nazareth, and all the country between Jerusalem 
and Ptolemais ; Tyre, Sidon, and the neighbour- 
ing territories : in return for which, the emperor 
granted the Saracens a truce of ten years ; 
in 1230 returned to Italy. I’rederick’s reign, 
after his return from the east, was one continued 
quarrel with the popes. The citio.s of Lomhaidy 
hud revolted during his absence, at the instiga 
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lion of Gregory IX.; and, before iney could be 
reduced, he excited the eirij)eroi’s son Henry, 
who had been elected king of the Romans, to 
rebel against his father. The rebellion was sup- 
pressed, the prince was conlined, and the emperor 
obtained a complete victory over the associated 
towift. But his troubles were not yet ended. 
The pope excommunicated liim anew, and sent 
a bull, filled with the most absurd and ridiculous 
language, into Germany, in order to sow division 
between Frederick and the princes of the empire. 
Frederick retorted in thesarce strain, in his apo- 
logy to the princes of Germany, calling (iregory 
the Great Dragon, the Antichrist, See. The em- 
peror’s apology was sustained in Germany ; and, 
finding he had nothing to fear from that quarter, 
he resolved to take ample vengeance on the pope 
and his associates. For that purpose he marched 
to Rome, where he thought his party was strong 
enough to procure him admission ; but his fa- 
vorite scheme was defeated by the activity of 
Grt^gory, who ordered a crusade to be preached 
against the emperor, as an enemy of the Chris- 
tian faith; a step whii'h incensed Frederick so 
much, that he ordered all his prisoners, who wore 
the cross, to bo exposed to the most cruel tor- 
tures. The two factions of the Guelphs and 
Gibelines continued to rage with greater violence 
than ever, involving cities, di.:;tricts, a>id even 
private families, in divisions and butchery ; no 
cjuarter being given on either side. Meanwhile 
Gregory IX. died, and was succeeded in the sec 
of Rome by Celesiin I\h, and afterwards by In- 
nocent IVh, formerly cardinal Fiesque, who had 
always expressed the greatest regard for the em- 
peror and his interest. Frederick was accord- 
ingly congratulated upon this occasion : but, 
having more penetration than those about him, he 
replied, ‘ I see little reason to rejoice ; the cardi- 
nal was my friend, but the pope will be my enemy.’ 

Innocent soon proved the justice of this con- 
jecture. He attempted to negociate a peace for 
Italy ; but not being able to obtain from Fre- 
derick bis exorbitant demands, and in fear for the 
safety of his own person, he fled into I’rance, 
assembled a general council at Lyons, and in 
1245 deposed the emperor. ^ Conrad, the em- 
peror’s second son, had already been declared 
king of the Romans, on the death of his brother 
Henry, which L,uon followed his confinement : 
but, the empire being now declared vacant by 
the pope, the German bishops (for none of the 
princes were present), at the instigation of his 
holiness, proceeded to the election of a new em- 
peror ; and they chose Henry, landgrave of Thii- 
J’lngia, who was styled, in (lerision, the king of 
priests. Innocent now renewed the crusade 
Against Frederick. It was proclaimed by the 
preaching friars, since called Dominicans, and the 
minor friars, known by the name of Cordeliers or 
Franciscans. The pope, liowever, did not confine 
bimself to these measures only, but engaged in 
^conspiracies against the life of an emperor who 
bad dared to resist the decree of a council, and 
oppose the whole body of the monks and zealots. 
Frederick’s life was several times in danger from 
plots, poisonings, and assassination ; which in- 
J need him, it is said, to make choice of Ma- 
‘ornmedan guards, who, he was certain, would 


not oe imaer me influence of ti\e prevailing- su- 
perstition. About tins time the laiulgravo of 
Thuringia dying, the same prelates who had taken 
the liberty of creating one emperor made ano- 
ther; namely, William, count of Hollarid, a 
young nobleman of twenty years of age, who 
bore the same contemptuous title with his pre- 
decessor. Fortune, which had hitherto favored 
Frederick, seemed now to desert him. He was 
defeated before Farnia, which he had long l>e- 
sieged ; and, to complete his misfortune, he soon 
after learned that his natural son Fntius, whom 
he had made king of Sardinia, was defeat(?d and 
taken prisoner by the Holognese In this ex- 
tremity P’rederick retired to his kingdom of 
Naples, to recruit his army ; and there died of a 
fever in the year 1250, 

The affairs of Germany now fell into the ut- 
most confusion, and Italy continued long in the 
same distracted state in wliich he had left it. 
The clergy took arms against the laity ; the weak 
were oppressed hy the strong ; and all laws, di- 
vine and human, were disregarded. After the 
death of Frederick's son Conrad, who had as- 
sumed the imperial dignity as successor to Iiis 
father, and the death of his competitor William 
of Holland, a variety of candidates a])pearcd for 
the empire, and several were elected by difterent 
factions; among whom was Kichard, earl of 
(a)rnwall, brother to Henry J J. king of faigland ; 
but no emperor was ]uop(>rly acknowledged till 
the year 1273, when lludolph, count of Haps- 
burgh, was unanimously raised to the vacant 
throne. During the interregnum which pre- 
ceded the election of Rodolph, Denmark, Hol- 
land, and Hungary, entirely freed tliernselves 
from the homage they were wont to pay to the 
empire; and mucli about the same time several 
German cities erected a nmnicij»al form of go- 
vernment, which .still conlinue.s. Lubec, Colcgne, 
Brunswick, and DanCzic, iiniti.'d for their mutual 
defence against the encroachments of the great 
lords, by a famous association, called the Hanse- 
atic league : these towns were afterwards joined 
by eighty others, belonging to different states, 
wliici) formed a kind of commercial republic. See 
Hansk. Italy alsfc), during this jieriod, assumed 
a new jflan of govcrnuKuit. That freedom for 
which the cities of Lombardy had so long 
struggled was confirmed to them for a sum of 
money : they were emancipated by the fruits of 
their industry. Sicily likewise changi.'d its go- 
vernment and its jirince. See Sicij.y. I'rom 
the time of Frederick II. we may date tlie ruin of 
the German power in Italy. The Florentinesi 
the Pisans, fhe Genoese, the Luccans, &c., be- 
came independent, and could not again be re- 
duced. The jvower of the emp^uor, in sliort, 
was in a manner annihilated, vNhen Henry \T1. 
undertook to restore it in the beginning of the 
fourteenth century. I'or this purj^ose a diet was 
held at Frankfort, where proper siip))lies being 
granted for tlie emperor’s journ(*y, well known 
by the name of the Roman expedition, lie set 
out for Italy, accompanied by the dukes of Aus- 
tria and Bavaria, the archbi.shop of Triers, the 
bishop of Liege, the counts of Savoy and Han- 
ders, and other nobfernen, together with the mi- 
litia of all the imperial towns. 

R 2 
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P/. Italj/, Jroni tfu. ponLificate of Cleincnt V. to the 
preu’nt period. — Italy was still (Jivided by the fac- 
lioiiS c)t' the (Juelplis and Gibciines, who but- 
chered one another without humanity or remorse. 
But their contest was no longi^r tiie same; it was 
not now a strugt^lc between the empire and the 
])riesthood, but between faction and fixetion, in- 
flamed by mutual jealousies and animosities. 
Pope Cleuumt V. liad been obli-^ed to leave 
Home, which was in the anarchy of ])opular go- 
vernment. The Colonnas, the Ursini, and the 
Homan barons, divided the city ; and this di- 
vision was tiie cause of a long abode of the })opes 
in I'rance, so tliut Pome seemed equally lost to the 
])opes and the emperors. Siciiy was in the pos- 
session of the house of Arragon, in conseijuence 
of the Ijorrid massacre called tlie Sicilian ves- 
})ers, by which that island was delivered from 
the tyran!iy of the Trench. See Sicily. Caro- 
bert, king of Hungary, disputed the kingdom 
of Naples with his uncle Robert, son of (’diaries 
H. The house of Kste hud established itself at 
I’Trrara ; and the X^enetians wanted to make 
themselves masters of that country. The old 
league of tlie Italian cities no longer existed. It 
had been formed witli no otlier view than to op- 
pose the emperors ; and, since they had neglected 
Italy, the cities were wholly employed in ag- 
g’-randising themselves, at tin* expmise of each 
other. The Florentines and the (ienoese made 
war upon the republic of Pisa. Kvery city was 
also divided into factions within itself. Jn the 
midst of these troubles Ueiiry V’U. appeared in 
Italy in 1311, and caused himself to be crowned 
king of Lombardy at Milan. But the Guclphs 
had concealed' the old iron crown of tlic I.om- 
bard kings, as if the right of reigning there was 
attached to a small circlet of metal. 

Henry ordered a new crown be made, witfi 
which the ceremony (T inaugurat on was per- 
forme<l. Gremonu was the first place that veii- 
lured to oppose tlie emperor. He reduced it l>y 
force, and laid it under heavy contributions. 
Parma, X'iceiiza, and Placentia, made fieaco with 
liini on reasonable conditions. Padua paid 
100,000 crowns, and received an imperial officer 
as governor. The XTuetiaus presented Henry 
w ith a laree sum of money, an imperial crown 
of gold enriched with diamonds, and a chain of 
very curious wuu’kmanship. Brescia made a 
desperate resistance, and sustained a severe 
siege ; in the course of which the em])e- 
ror’s hrollier was slam, and his army diminished 
t(» such a degree that the inhabitants marched 
out under llic command of tlieir prefect Thibault 
de Drussati, and gave him battle; but they 
were repulsed with great loss, after an obstinate 
engagement ; and at last obliged to submit, and 
their city was dismantled. From Brescia Henry 
nrarclied to Genoa, where he was received with 
exyiressions of joy, and splendidly entertained. 
He next proceeded to Rome; where, after 
much bloodshed, he received the imperial crown 
from the hands of the cardinals. (jlement V , 
who had originally invited Henry into Italy, 
growing jealous of his success, had leagued with 
Robert king of Naples and tlie Ursini faction, to 
oppose his entrance into Rome. He entered it 
in spite of them by the assistance of the (,’u- 


lonnas. Now master of that ancient city, Henry 
appointed a governor; and ordered, that all the 
cities and states of Italy should pay him an an- 
nual tribute. In this order he comprehended 
the kingdom of Naples, to which lie was going 
to make good his claim of superiority by arms, 
when he died at Benevento in 1313, as is ^?om- 
monly supposed of poison, given him by a doini- 
nican friar in the consecrated wine of the sacra- 
ment. 

The efforts of Henry VII. were unable to 
restore the imperial power to Italy. From tliis 
time the authority of the emperor in that coun- 
try consisted in a great measure in the conve- 
niency which the Gibciines found in opposing 
their enemies under the sanction of his name. 
The power of tlie pope was much of the same 
nature. He was less regarded in Italy than in 
any other country in Christendom, There wtis 
indeed a great party who called themselves 
(Rielphs; but they aflccled this distinction only 
to keep themselves independent of the impe- 
rialists ; and they paid little more acknowledg- 
ment to his holiness than sheltering tlteniselves 
under his name and authority. The most des- 
perate wars were carried on by the different 
cities against eacli other; in which (’astruceio 
Casiracciani, and Sir John llavvkwood, an Faig- 
lishman, are celebrated as heroes. A detail of 
these transactions would furnish materials for 
many volumes; and is yet of little importance, 
as nothing material was eflected by the utmost 
efforts of valor, and the belligerent states were 
commonly oliliged to make peace without any 
advantage on either side. By degrees, liow- 
ever, this martial spirit subsided ; and, in the 
year 14b2, the Italians wito so little eapable of 
resisting an enemy, that Charles \ 111., of France 
conquered tlie wliole kmgdom of Naples in si\' 
weeks, and niiglit easily have subdued the whole 
country, had it not hcen for his own iinpri.- 
dence. Otiier attempts on Italy were made by 
Louis XIL, and ITaneis 1. See Franck. 

In the reigns of Louis XIIL and XIV, an ob- 
stinate war was carried on between the Frenih 
and Spaniards, in which the Italian states bore a 
considerable share. Tlie war concluded in 1(300, 
witli very little advantage to the French, who 
have been often unsuccessful in tbeir Italian wars. 
The same ill success attended them in that part 
of the world, in the war which commenced l)c- 
tween Tkitain and Spain in 1740. But the par- 
ticulars of these wars, with regard to the different 
states of Italy, fall to be considered under tiie 
liistory of tliose states into which this country 
has been divided in modern times, viz. Sardinia, 


M I LAN, Genoa, Venicl, Tuscany, Lucca, tSt. 
Marino, Parma, Mantua, Modena, Rome, and 
N A DLLS. No period of the liistory of Italy, it 
may be here added, however, has been of more 
importance, or afforded a more rapid succession 
of astonishing events, since the fall of the Ro- 
man empire, than that which has elapsed since 
the r,evolution of France. The whole of the m- 
dependent states have been repeatedly changed 
into republics and monarchies of various extent 
and denomination, and have been parcelled o’lt 
in such forms and magnitudes as suited tlift 
caprice of Napoleon, or the allied powers. 
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9. Italy. Its modern divisions and statistics . — 
/Vi the period of the French revolution Lombardy 
contained seven duchies ; viz. Savoy, Piedmont, 
Montserrat, Milan, Mantua, Modena, Parma, 
and Placentia. The first three, and part of the 
fourth, belonged to Sardinia ; the rest to the em- 
peror of Germany. In 1797 Buonaparte formed 
the Austrian, with part of the Venetian and the 
ecclesiastical states, into the Cisalpine republic, 
which comprised twelve departments. In nor- 
thern Italy, at this time, were also the republics 
of Genoa and Imcca. 

Central Italy was occupied by the papal 
states; the small republic of Marino, under the 
pope’s protection; part of the Venetian territory, 
Istria, Dalmatia liagusii, and Tuscany. The 
short-lived kingdom of I'.truria was formed ont 
of tlie last-mentioned (inkedoin, Parma, Placen- 
tia, and Guastalla. Naples occupied then, as 
now, the southern division of Italy. By tlie ar- 
rangements of the congress of Vienna, the king 
of Sardinia was reinstated in liis dominions 
nearly as tliey existed in 1702. To tin* emperor 
of Austria were assigned the V'enetian states, the 
territory between the Tossino, the Po, and the 
Adriatic, with the valleys of V'altcline, Bormio, 
and Chiavenna. 'I’he arch-clnke, Francis D’Kst, 
was created grand duke of Modt-na; and the 
arch-duchess, Maria Beantrice D’lsst, beeaim* 
iiereditary sovereign of the duchy of Massa, and 
the principal city of CkiiTar?, vvith tlie Imperial 
i'iefs in La fAinigian i. The areli-duchess Alaria 
Louisa, late empress of France, was made 
S()vereign of the duchies of Ikirma, Placentia, 
and (Jnastalla. The archduke Feniinand of 
Austria regaiiu'd the grand duchy of ’Luseany, 
and the prineipalily of Fiombino, with that part 
of I'dha which belonged to tin.' king of the two 
‘Sicilies. Tlie p()]H; acquired tlie Marshes with 
tlioir (lependenen.'s ; and Ferdinand IV., king of 
the two Sicilies, returned to the throne of Na{)les. 

The folhAving laiile exhibits the existing politi- 
cal divisions of Italy, with their respective popu- 
lations, not subject to Foreign Powers. 



1 Governments. 

Sq. miles. 

Population. 

1 

Lombardo - V^ciictian 




kingdom . . . . 

18,060 

4,930,000 

o 

Kingdom of Sardinia 

27,400 

3,300,000 

:l 

States of the (’hurcb, or 




Fope’s 1 )omini()us 

1 4,500 

2,590,000 

4. 

l\iiigdoni of the Two 




Sicilies . . . . 

43,600 

7,420,000 

.5. 

G rand Duchyof T uscany 

9,270 

1,275,000 

6. 

States of Modena . . 

2,480 

379,000 

7. 

Slates of Faina . 

‘2,300 

4 10,000 

8. 

Ilucliy of Lucca . . 

430 

143,000 

9. 

Hepublic of San Marino 

40 

7,000 

10 

Frincip. Monaco . . 

38 

6,500 



118.(510 

20,9‘20,.500 


The Alps and Appennines diversify this pe- 
rnnsula with almost every possible combination 
of hill and valley, rivers, lakes, and romantic 
Scenery. Northern Italy is broken into bold and 
ragged acclivities by the former; from the 
soiuhern face of which desceiul the streams that 
lorai tin? I’o and various other classical rivers. 
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At the head of the gulf of Genoa the latter spring’ 
and extending through the whole of the centre^ 
and the soutli of this delightful region, yield the 
sources of the Arne and the Tiber on the west, 
and numerous smaller, but equally beautiful 
.streams, which dow into the Adriatic. Towards 
the .southern extremity of Italy, the Appennines 
diverge into two branches, one of wliich ad- 
vances ea.stvvard to Capo de Leuca, and the 
other southward to the straits of Messifia. 
Several detached mountains, among which is the 
celebrated Vesuvius, here over-hang the gulf of 
Naples, and discliarge their liquid tires into its 
waters. The Appennines are, in many parts, 
clothed with trees to tlieir summits; in other 
places they are more prccqutous, and attain the 
altitude of ice and snow. This range receives a 
variety of difierent names in the regions tlu’oii<gh 
which it pa.sse.s. But see our articles Alps and 
Aeiu:NMNi.s. The other large rivers of Jlaly are 
the Adige, the Brenta, the Piavc, and the Taglia- 
mento, all bowing southward from the Alps. In 
the narrow centre, or south of Italy, no great 
••iver can be expected to arise. In Naples, the 
only streams which deserve the name of rivers 
are the V'ultiirno, the (iarigliano, anciently the 
Liris, and the Ofanto, formerly the Aulidus, 
whicli Hows ])ast (.’anme. The rivers which 
descend from the Appennines are apt, like other 
mountain currents, to swell suddenly, and to 
cause inundation in ibelcvid ])arts of tlie country, 
jiarticularly towards the month of the Fo. Here, 
therefore, large ilykes or embankments aliouud. 

The principal lakes of Italy northward are 
those of (iarda, Maggiore, or LneariK.i, Lugano, 
(’omo, J.ccca, and Iseo. lii the centre and 
south are Ferugia, the ancient Tlirasimene, Fol- 
sena, Castel (.Jondolfo, I5raeeiano, Celano, \hi- 
raiio, and Averno. They add to the beauty of 
tlie scenes around them in a manner indescribably 
enchanting. 

Italy, as to climate, has been divided into four 
separate regions. The first of these embraces the 
basin of the Fo, extending about 200 miles in 
length, and 150 in its grealesl Ijieadth ; being 
bounded by the Alps and Appennines on the 
north-west and south, and ojien to the Adriatic 
on the east. Here the atmosphere is uniformly 
serene and bright; and, In.'ing tempered by re- 
freshing breezes from the adjacent heights, tlie 
climate is altogether one of the most salubrions 
and delightful in the whole world. The sef.uiid 
region includes tlie Tuscan and Homan territories, 
being screened on the north by tlie Appennines, 
and more exposed to the heats of summer than 
to the rigors of winter. Frost aiui snow arc here 
experienced ; but tlie tcinperalnre is siiHieient to 
mature the orange, the Hg, a,rid similar fruits. 
The third district contains Campania Felix, and 
its dependencies, where tlie vegetable treasures 
of nature are also found in the greatest perfection, 
the air uniformly mild and serene, and a peculiar 
glow of beauty pervade.s the landscape. The 
fourth division extends from the Appennines hi 
the Adriatic, and embraces the ^oullieru districts 
of the peninsula. Warmer than any of the 
others, it yields the aloe, the palm, and other 
productions of a southern climate; hut here, 
when the sirocco blows, the heats arc overcoming 
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to a stranger from almost any other part of 
Europe. The climate of Italy also experiences 
much diversity from elevation and local circum- 
stances. Generally the sea breeze, which rises 
about eight in the morning and continues till 
four in the afternoon, prevents even the hottest 
months from being oppressive. 

ilain does not fall frequently in Italy during 
the summer months, but in autumn the showers 
are regular and heavy, succeeded by the inunda- 
tions of the winter. In tlic summer and autumn 
months several districts arc, notwithstanding the 
general salubrity, unhealtliy ; particularly the 
quarter called the Mareinina, extending all tint 
way from Leghorn to Terracina, on the Neapoli- 
tan frontier, a distance of 200 miles, and having 
its greatest breadth, about forty miles, in the 
Campagna di Roma. The prevailing disorder 
is an intermitting fever of the worst kind; the 
cause of which has not been accurately ascer- 
tained, but is, perhaps, to be sought in the ])es- 
tilential air of the stagnant marshes. The most 
important productions of Italy are its vines and 
olives ; other delicious fruit is also yielded in 
great variety ; but corn is not so generally grown 
as in the more nortliern countries of J'hirope ; 
pulse and other v(;gctables, however, abound ; 
and cotton and silk are largely cultivated. Lom- 
bardy is the best corn country ; in the Genoese 
and 'ruscaii territories the eultun? of fruit pre- 
dominates; while the unhealthy district of the 
western coast from Leghorn to Terracma, and 
reaching inland to the tirst chain of the Appen- 
nines, remains chiefly in a state of pasture. 
Skilful agriculture is confined to the nortli. In 
this direction, and towards the German frontier, 
as well as in the ^’enctiall and ( jonocse territory, 
and Tuscany, there are quarries of beautiful 
marble ; caverns of stalactites are often met with 
in otlier parts. In the Appennincs arc found 
agate, alabaster, jasper, clialcedoriy, rock-crystal, 
crysolite, lapis lazuli, and other valuable .stones; 
these mountains also abound in basalt, dried 
lava, [) 07 '/<)lana sand, sulphur, and volcanic 
matter. Other mineral productions of Italy are 
alum, copper, and iron. Ihcdir'ont is the richest 
inincralogical region in Italy, and next to it llie 
Milanese. Sicily abounds in valuable minerals, 
and Saidinia is understood to have mines of gold 
and silver; liut tliey are little known. Mineral 
sjirings, both cold and hot, are found in various 
parts. Herds of black cattle, sheep, and goats, 
stock the pastures. But few horses ap])ear, and 
the breed is of little estimation. Mules are more 
common, being better adapted to the bad and 
mountainous roads. The operations of agriculture 
are extensively performed by oxen ; and here the 
buffalo is found, tliongh liardly in any other jiart 
of Enrujie. Swine are fed in large herds in (Ca- 
labria; and the mountains and woods contain a 
number of wild animals. 

Silks and velvets are tlie staple manufactures 
of Italy : in I'arento they miikc a coarse muslin; 
and at Terarno, in Abruz/o, are some cele- 
brated potteries. In the southern provinces of 
Sorrento and Otranto cotton is mamiractiired : 
and at Nardo and Gallatona coverlets are made, 
Vvhich are (!X[>oi ted to all parts. 1 he porcelain 
of Naples is also superior. Besides these, there 


are woollen and silk manufactures at Florence, 
and a considerable number of artisans, who live 
by making va.ses, statues, and other models of 
the fine arts. At Venice the chief manufactures 
are silk, vclvet.s, glass, and beads. Its commerce, 
however, is now almost annihilated. In the 
\Tronese, it is computed, they make 100,000 
ounces of silk annually. 

The value of the silk produced in the Milan- 
ese is computed at not less than £300,000 an- 
nually, a considerable part of which- is export- 
ed. Considerable manufactures of mosaic, 
china, and other ornaments, are also found at 
Milan. Bergamo had a woollen manufacture of 
great antiquity, and it is not yet entirely de- 
cayed ; its export of silk sometimes amounts to 
£300,000 annually. It, as well as Brescia, ha.s 
a mamifrctory of iron and steel. In the states 
of the church a manufacture of mosaics, cameos, 
necklaces, &cc., is carried on, especially at Rome ; 
and Bologna employs 7000 or 8000 persons in 
crapes and gauzes, which are very beautiful. 
Piedmont exports unvvroiighl silk annually to liie 
amount of 17,000,000 livres, or £748,000 ster- 
ling, and about ,i‘30,000 worth of damasks. The 
velvets and damasks of Genua also preserve 
tlieir ancient reputation ; and beautiful silk stufi’s 
are manufactured at Lucca. The articles most 
fre(piently shipped from England to Italy are 
cofioe, sugar, and colonial produce ;’ w'oollens, 
muslins, linens, calicoes, hardware, and dye- 
stuffs: also tisb, dried and salted. The average 
value of imports from England and her colonies 
is necessarily flucluating, but seldom amounts to 
£1,000,000 sterling. The principal commercial 
towns are Naples, Venice, Genoa, Leghorn, Milan, 
\’erona, Bologna, Florence, (’ivita \’ecchia, An- 
cona, J.iicca, and in Sicily, Messina and Palermo. 

‘ To the ancient Italians,’ says Mr. Eus- 
tace, ‘we ow’e tlie plainest, the noblest, the 
most majestic lan^iui^c ever spoken ; to the 
modern wo are indel)ted for the softest and 
sweetest dialect which human lips ever uttered. 
The ancient Romans raised tlu; Lanlh('on, the 
modern erected the \hitican. The lornier boast 
of the age of Augustus, the latter glory in that 
of L(‘o. The former have given ii.s Virgil, the 
latter Tasso. In which of these respects are the 
modern Italians unworthy of their ancestors f 
If our estimate of modern Italy is not so flat- 
tering as this comparison appear.s, that it has 
ju'oduccd many elegant writers in natural and 
general history, antiquities, ])olitical economy, 
and various branches of liliirature, cariiiot be 
denied. The memoirs of the academies of Man- 
tua, Milan, Turin, and particularly of Verona, 
(‘onlain most valuable papm s. Those of Bologna 
and Florence have also been distinguished for 
their sei('ntific researches : and the Royal Insti- 
tute at Naples has ]iroduc(*d many excellent 
mathematical treatises. No country of modern 
Europe in fine has sui]iassed Italy in the num- 
ber of her emini'iit men in literature, and tlie 
fine arts. Nor does any exceed her in the iiuiu- 
her of universities and learned .societies; the 
chief of which are those of Boinc, \ eiiice, M(>- 
rcnce, Mantua, Tadua, Parma, \ erona, Milan, 
Pavia. Bolouna, l enara, Pisa, Naples, Salerno, 
;iiid Peiii.'^ia. 'I he \ al iens h(,)ols of painlersi 
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scuiptors, and architects, which owe their origin 
to Italy, are the admiration of the world. 

VV'hile the established religion throughout Italy is 
the Roman Catholic, all other sects are now tolera- 
ted : the number ofarchbishops in the whole coun- 
try is thirty-eight ; that of the suffragans indefinite, 
as may be truly added of the inferior ecclesias- 
tics. They consist of two great divisions, the 
parochial clergy, and the monastic orders. The 
former are often the teachers of their respective 
parislies, but the latter, originally their assistants, 
have become, in the lapse of ages, more numerous 
than their principals, and may now be divided 
into those of settled income, and those who live 
on alms. 

Italy contains an extraordinary number of 
hos[)itals, erected, and in general provided 
for, by the piety or superstition of former ages. 

* It may perhaps be asked,’ says the elegant 
writer we have quoted above, * why, witli the same 
talents and the same virtues, tlie Italians do not 
now make the same figure in the history of the 
world as their ancestors f Tlic answer appears 
to me obvious. To induce man to shake off' his 
natural indolence, and exert all his energies, 
citlier urgent pressure or glorious rewards are 
necessary. Now the ancient Romans fought 
first for their safety and very existence, and 
afterwards, when imminent danger was removed 
from their city, they entered tin- lists of lame, 
and combated for tiie empire of the nniverse. 
In botli cases, all their powers and all their vir- 
tues were called into action, either to save their 
country, or to crown it with immortal glory. 
The modern Italian has neither of these motives 
to arouse his natural magnanimity. 11 is person, 
his property, his city oven, is safe, whatever may 
he tne issue of the contests of which his country 
is either tlio object or the theatre. Whctlu-r the 
french or Russians, the (iennans or Spaniards, 
gain the victory, tlie Italian is doomed still to 
hear a foreign yoke. His inactivity and indif- 


Italy, Austrian, a kingdom of Upper Italy, 
helonging to the liousc of Austria, and erected 
by an edict of tlin emperor, dated 7th of A])ril, 
HU5, is situated between 44^^ ,'54' and 4(3^^ 40' N. 
lat., and fU 31' and 13° 30' E. long. It is 
hounded on the nurtli by Switzerland and Aus- 
tria, on the east by Illyria, on tlie south-east by 
the Adriatic ; on the south by the states of the 
church, Modena and Earina; and on the west by 
Eiedmout. The line laid down by the congress 
of V'ienna is, 1st. On the side of Piedmont, the 
Tago Maggiore, and the course of the Ticino ; 
2(1. On the side of Parma, Placentia, and (oias- 
lalla, the course of the* Po ; 3(1. (Jn the si(l (2 of 
Modena, the same boundary as on the 1st of 
danuary, 1792; 4th. On the side of the papal 
states, the course of the Po as far as the embou- 
chure of the Coro; and .^th. On the side of 
Switzerland, the former frontier of J.ombardy, 
along with the line which separates the valleys 
of the Valtelirie, Bormio, anil Chiavenna, from 
the cantons of tlie Orisons, and Ticino. The 
name given to this region, in treaties and other 
jmlilic acts, is the Loinbarclo-Venetian kingdom, 
irom its two great component parts, which are 
separated from each other by the river Mincio 
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fcrence ki tl>e struggl'e are therefore excusable, 
because prudent. Quid interest cui serviam, 
clitellas dum portem meas. As for glory ami 
empire, to them, Italy divided and subdivided 
as she is, ami kept in a state of political palsy 
by the intrigues or the preponderating jmwer of 
her transalpine enemies, to them Italy can have 
no pretension. But if some happy combination 
of events should deliver her from foreign infiu- 
ence, and unite her many states once more under 
one head, or at least in one common cause, and 
that tlie cause of independence and of liberty, 
then ICurope might confidently expect to see the 
spirit and glory of Rome again revive, and the 
valor and ’ perseverance whicli subdued the 
Gauls, and routed the Cimbri and Teutones, 
again displayed in chastising the insolence of 
the French, and in checking the incursions of 
the Germans. She would even rise higher, and 
assuming tlie character which her situation, her 
fertility, and her population naturally give her, 
of the empire of the south, she might unite with 
Great Britain, tlie rival and the enemy of I'rance, 
in restoring and in supporting that equilibrium 
of power so essential to the freedom and to the 
happiness of Europe But whether Italy he 
destined to re-assume her honors, and to enjoy 
once more an age of glory and of empire ; or 
whether she has exhausted her portion of felicity, 
and is doomed to a state of hoiieless bondage 
and dependence, it is not for man to discover. 
In the mean time, deprived of that sceptre of cm- 
])ire which Heaven once entrusted to her bands, 
to humble tlie pride of tyrants, and to protect 
ojipressed nations, to portion out kingdoms and 
provinces, and to sway at pleasure the dominion 
of the univers( 3 , she has assumed the milder hut 
more useful sovereignty of the intellectual world, 
and reigns the ackiiowh^dged (pieeri of poetry 
and of music, of painting and of architecture, 
the parent of all the seif nces tliat enlighten, and 
all the arts that embellish human life.^ 


that on the right of the river is called the govern 
incut of Milan, and that on the left tl.e govern- 
ment of VTnice. The former has nine provinces 
or delegations, and llu; latter eight; each deh*- 
galion is subdivided into districts, aid eacli 
district into comimines or parislics. The follow- 
ing is a tabular view of the extent and populatior 
of eacli : — 

I. GoVEUNMF.NT Oi IMlLAN. 


Delegations. 

I'iXtent in 
S(|. Miles. 

Population. 

1. Milan 

(370 

427,000 

2. (’omo 

1230 

299,000 

3. Pavia 

320 

1 1 7,000 

4. Lodi 

390 

141 000 

5. Cremona . 

680 

20,5,000 

6. Mantua 

880 

214,000 

7. Brescia 

1200 

306,000 

8. Bergamo . 

1700 

292,000 

9. Sondrio 

1270 

81,000 

Entire extent and 1 

8340 

2,082,000 

population S 


» 
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Delegations. 

Extent in 
Sq. Miles. 

Population. 

1. A'eiiice 

620 

314,000 

2. Padua 

860 

270,000 

3. Verona 

1330 

285,000 

4. VVeenza 

950 

311,000 

5. IVcviso 

1310 

295,000 

6. Udiiia 

2880 

269,000 

7. Belluno 

1460 

1 25,000 

8. llovigo 

540 

63,000 

Entire extent and } 


1 1,932,000 

population S 

9950 


Milan . 

8340 

1 2,082,000 

Entire extent and \ 



population of 

18,290 * 

* 4,014,000 

Austrian Italy j j 

1 

1 



The inhabitants are chiefly Italians, witliout 
any admixture, except of a few Greeks and Jews, 
and the German occupants of the mountains and 
northern district. Its climate, productions, &c., 
are fully detailed as those of Northern Itai.y in 
the foregoiii':^ article. The Austrian viceroy 
resides at Milan, 

ITAMACA, a narrow river of Guiana, South 
America, which rises in the mountains about 100 
miles from the coast, and falls itito (he Orinoco, 
near its mouth. It has from sixteen to eighteen 
feet water in its chanticl. 

ITAMARCA, a fertile province of Brasil, 
bounded on tlie north by the province of Paraiba, 
south by that of Parnambuco, east by the sea, 
and west by the country of thcTapuyos Indians. 
It is of a hoi climate, and grows tobacco, cotton, 
Brasil wood, and sugar canes. 

Itamauca, an island of Brasil, in Pernambu- 
co, about three leagues in length, and two in 
breadth, situated eight leagues nortliward of 
Becif ; and separated fiom the main land by 
a channel from half a mile to a league in 
breadth. It contains no stream ; but water 
flows from a hill in the neighbourhood of 
the town whenever it is dug for. It contains 
some sugar-mills and salt-works, and the shores 
are ])lanted wuh cocoa trees, among which are 
scattered the straw cottages of the fishermen. 
TJie salt works are formed upon llie sands, which 
are overflowed l)y ilie tide. 

Itamarca, having the title of Nnestra Senora 
de la (.'onception, is tlie capital of tlie above 
island, and situated on tla^ south-east side. Jt once 
contained 200 lioicses; but has now a neglected 
and decayed ayipearance. There is a .s(jiiare and 
a street b.mnching from it frirmed of small huts, 
dosed at the end by a church. The harbour is 
good, and commanded by an old fort. Lonf. 
35"^ 6' \V., lat. 8‘'0' S. 

ITATA, a fertile province of Chili, bounded 
on the north by Maxde, by Chilian on the east, 
the Pacific Ocean on the west, and Pncliacay on 
the south. It is about twenty leagues in length 
from east to west, and eleven from nortli to south. 
It produces the best w'iric in Chili, called Con- 


ception, from its being made in the vicinity of 
that city. Gold is found in the mountains, and 
in the sands of the rivers. The chief town is 
Coulemu, situated in lat. 36° 2' S. 

Itata, a river of the above province, which 
rises in the Chilian Andes, and runs north-east 
of the city of Conception. It is generally crossed 
on rafts, and enters the sea in lat. 36° S. 

ITCH, u. s. & V. 71 . > Sax. gicjja. A cuta- 

Itch'y, adj. 3 neous disease, extremely 

contagious, which overspreads the body with 
small pustules tilled with a thin serum, and 
raised, as microscopes have discovered, by a 
small animal. It is cured by sulphur. A sensa- 
tion of tickling uneasiness in the skin: figura- 
tively, a teasing desire ; a constant restless 
curiosity: itch, to fed uneasiness from tickling 
irritation; to desire, or long, for any thing; 
itchy, infected with the itch. 

'I’he Lord will smite (!u'(‘ with th(5 scab and with 
the itch, whereof thou cans! not be healed. 

Dent, xxviii. 27. 

In grete mischefe than shall thou be, 

For than agaiiie slial come to thee 
Siglu'-s and plaintes, with iuavc; wo, 

'I’hat no itching pricketh the so. 

Chaucer. Rnmuant (f the Roae. 

I\1 aster Shallow’, you have yourself been a great 
fighter, though now a man of peace. — Mr. Page, 
(hough now I Ix’ old, and of the p(,‘a(‘e, if I see a 
sword out, my linger itches to make one. 

‘^hakspeure. 

(hissius, you yourself, 

Are mueh condemned to have an itching palm, 

To sell and mart yoiir tifhces for gold. Id. 

JmsI and lifxiity 

(Veep in the minds and marrows of our youths, 

'I'liaf ’gainst the stream of virtue they may strive, 

And drown them.selves in riot, itches, blains. Id. 

Ah, powerful weapon ! how dost thou bewitch, 
Great, but base minds, and spottest with leprou.i 
itch, 

1 hat never are in thought, nor ever ran he rich. 

Fletcher. Pttrple Island. 

The itching ears, being an epidemick dis€a»e, 
gave fair opportunity 1o evmy mountebank. 

Decatj of Fietg. 

As if divinity had catched 
Tlie itch on puipose to be scratched. 

Hudihras 

My right eye itches ; some good luck is near ; 
l*(!rhaps my Amaryllis may aj){M*ar. Drpdcn. 

He had still pedigree in his head, and an itch ol 
being thought a divine king. Ad. 

A certain itch of meddling with other people’s 
matters, puts us upon shifting. 1/ Fstrana^c. 

From servants’ company a child is to he k('j)t, not 
by prohibitions, for that will but give him an itHt 
after it, but by other ways. Lockc. 

A troublesome //r/n'gg of the ])art was occasioned 
by want ef transpiration. IViscinnids Snrgcrg. 

When universal homage Lmhra pays, 

All see Vis vice, and itch of vulgar praise. 

Pope. 

All such linve still an itching to deride, 

And fain would be upon the laughing side. Id. 

IT PA, in botany, a genus of the monogyni i 
order and penta«dria class of yilants. The petals 
are long, and inserted into the calyx : caps, uni- 
locular and bivalved. V'here is but one species, 
a native of North America. It grows by tlie sides 
of rivers, and in other parts where the ground is 
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moist. It rises to the height of eight or ten 
feet, sending out many branches garnished with 
spear-shaped leaves placed alternately, of a light 
green color. At the extremity of the branches 
are produced fine spikes of white flowers, three or 
four inches long, standing erect. When these 
shrubs are in vigor, they will be entirely covered 
with flowers, so that they make a beautiful ap- 
pearance during the flowering season, which is 
in July. They are propagated by layers, and are 
not injured by the cold of this climate ; but are 
apt to die in summer, if planted on a dry gra- 
velly soil. The shoots sliould be laid down in 
autumn, and will be rooted in one year. 

I'TEM, adv. ik. 71. s. Lat. Also ; a word 
used when any article is added to the former; 
a new article; a hint or innuendo. 

T (Hiukl have looked on him without the help of 
admiration, though the catalogue of liis endowments 
had been tabled hy his side, and I to peruse him l>y 
i te rns. Shaksi>eu re . 

If this discourse have not concluded our weakness, 
1 have one ilrm more of mine : if knowledge can be 
foundj^I must lose that which I thought I had, that 
there is noiii^. (rlanville. 

IT'I^llATFv, V. a. i^at. i/cr, Hero, 

It'erant, adj. f Uiiu rurmtj. To re- 

Itera'i ION, //..S'. ; utter again, 

ItinTiiant, adj. i or inculcate by frc' 

IrTN'r.UAUY, n. .s. &, adj.J ((ueiit mention ; to 
do over again : iteration, repetition- itinerant, 
wandering; unsettled : itinerary, a book of 
travels : travelling; done on a journey. 

To nnre/stie hothc reste and remedie ; 

Fruitfull to all the that in hire aflie 
d’o hem that reniieu thon are idnerarie. Chancer. 
We covet to make the psalms especially familiar 
unto ad : this is the very cause why we itn'ote the 
psalms oftcncr tlian any other part of Scripture be- 
sides ; the cause wberedore we inure the people toge- 
ther with their minister, and not the minister alone 
to read tticin, as other parts of Scripture he doth. 

Hooker. 

'IVnth tir’d witli iteration 
As true as steel, as plantage to the moon. 

Shak!<])e<ire. 

Jdiere bo two kinds of reflections of sounds ; the 
one at distanci;, which is the echo, wherein the ori- 
ginal is heard distinctly, and the reihiction also dis- 
tinctly : the other in concurrence, when the sound 
retuineth immediately noon the original, ami so 
ilerateth it not, hut ampUiieth it. Bacon. 

fteralions are commonly loss of time, hut there is 
no sueli gain of time, as to iterate often the, state of 
tiie (|uestion; for it chasetli away many a frivolous 
speerli. Baron's F.ssaijs. 

W'aters being near, make a current echo ; hut 
being farther off, they make an iterant echo. 

Baron's Wilural History. 

He did make a progress from Lincoln to the nor- 
thern parts, though it was rather an itinerarxf circuit 
of justice than a progress. Id. Henry VJI. 

in all these respects it liath a peculiar property to 
engage the receiver to persevere in all piety, and is 
fai'tlier improved hy the freipient iteration and repe- 
tition. Hammond. 

Ashes burnt, and well reverberated hy fiie, after 
the salt thereof hath been drawn out by iterated tle- 
eoetion. ihowne. 

Adam took no thought, 

Fating his fill ; nor Eve fo iterate 

Her former trespass feanid, I he more to sooth 

Ibm vvitli her loved society. Milton's Paradise Lo. t. 


It should be my care to sweeten and mellow the 
voices of itinerant tradesmen, as also to accommodate 
their cries to their respective wan;s. 

AddhiOJi's Spectator. 

The clergy are siitKciently reproached, in most 
itineraries, for the universal poverty one meets with 
in this plentiful kingdom. Addison on Italy. 

Which [law] denies to an itinerant havker of 
grievances the power of stamping their names upon 
his wares. Canning's Speeches. 

TITIACA, in ancient gcograj/hy, an island in 
the Ionian Sea, on the coast of I'.pirus ; the coun- 
try and the kiiigdoiri of Ulysses, near Dulichium, 
with a town and port situati-d at the foot of 
inouiit Neius. - Ifliny speaks of it as about twenty 
five miles in compass ; Artemidorus makes it only 
ten. It consists merely of a narrow ridge of 
limestone, seventeen miles long, and four in 
extreme breadth, rising into rugged eniiiuuices, 
witli scarcely a hundred yards of continuous 
level surface. Near the middle it is intersected 
by a deep bay, which penetrates nearly across it. 
Upon this bay the town of V^alhi, the capital, is 
situated, containing 2000 inhabitants. Tlie cliief 
produce of the island is currants ; but it yields 
also a small quantity of oil and excellent wine. 
( I rain is raised for about one-fourth of the con- 
sumption. On a bill near V'atbi are some mas- 
sive ruins of walls, with a nundjcrof sepulchres, 
which are supposed to mark the site of the capi- 
tal of Ulysses. "Near the soudi-cast end of the 
island is the cliff still called Koraka, ami sup- 
|)Osed to be the ro(‘k Korax of tlieOdyssey. Under 
it, ill a secluded spot, is a fountain, conceived 
to be that of Arcthusa. The island is called 
Ithaca by the more intelligent natives, vvhicli is 
corrupted into Theaki by the lower classes. Be- 
tween Ithaca, Santa Maura, and the continent, 
are situated Meganisi, Ualaino, Atako, and Carlo, 
four small rocky isles, besides several minute 
islets. Its population may be taken, aeeording 
to Mr. Williams, at 

ITIiOMAIA, a festival held at Uhome, in 
honor of Jupiter, hence called Ithomaies, in 
which musicians contended. 

ITIKIMl*', a town of Messenia, which slootl 
a ten years’ siege by the S[)artans, but at last 
surreinlered, A.A.(h 724. 

An Itjnkuahv, itiiierarium, a journal, or an 
account of the distance of places. The most re 
markable is tliat which goes under the names of 
Antoninus and /Kthious, or, as Baithius found 
in his cojiy, Antoninus VEthieus; a Christian 
vvritci, posterior to the times of Constantine 
Another, called Ilierosolymitanuni, from Ih/ur- 
deaux to Jerusalem, and from llieraelea through 
Aulona and Rome to Milan, under Constantine. 
The itinerary of Antonine shows all the grand 
Roman roads in the em])ire, ami all the stations 
of the Roman army. It was drawn up by order 
of the emjieror Antoninus Bins ; but is now vi ry 
defective, having sufler^d much under the hmids 
of the copyists and editors, Itiiierarium denotes 
a day’s march. 

ITKiUIRA, an interior river of Brasil, which 
flflls into the Porruclos, an arm of the lai IMata, 
and has a course of 500 miles, in nearly all of 
which it is navigable. 

ITI US Pori I S, in ancient geography, styled 
the crux geogiapiioiuiii, or cross of geugiapliers, 
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from 'the difficulty of ascertaining its position. 
It would be endless to recite the different opi- 
nions concerning it, with the various reasons 
advanced in support of them. Three ports are 
mentioned by C’aesar ; two without any particular 
name, viz. the Higher and the Lower, with respect 
to the Portus Itius. Calais, Boulogne, St. Omer, 
and Whitsand, have each in their turn had their 
advocates. Casar gives two distinctive charac- 
ters or marks which seem to agree equally to 
Boulogne and Whitsand; namely the shortness 
of the passage*, and the situation between two 
other ports; therefore nothitigcan with certainty 
be determined about its situation. 

ITSKLF', pron. It and self. The neutral 
reciprocal pronoun, applied to things. 

Who tlien shall blame 
His pestered senses, to recoil and start. 

When all that is within him does condemn 
Itself for being there ? Sluiksjfenre. Macbeth, 
Up to the bridge contagious terror struck 
I'he tower itself with the near danger shook. 

Marvell . 

Borrowing of foreigners, in itself makes not the 
kingdom rich or poor. f.oeke. 

ITTIGIUS (The. mas), a learned professor of 
divinity at Leipsic, son of John Ittigius, professor 
ef physic in tlie same university. He first pub- 
lished A Treatise upon Burning Mountains; 
after which he became a minister, and exercised 
that function in various churches there. He fur- 
nished several papers in the Leipsic acts, besides 
publishing some historical works and disserta- 
tions. He died in 1710. 

ITUllBlDl'i ( ), a modern Mexican chief 

and emperor, was born at Wdladolid in Mexico, 
in 1790, and was the son of a native Spaniard, 
who married a Creole lady of fortune. Our hero 
was bred a farmer, and ent(!rcd early into the 
militia of his native province. In 1810 he was 
a lieutenant, and the part he took in suppressing 
the insurrection of Morales induced tlie Mt'xi- 
can government to give him the rank of colonel. 
He was also made for a time commander of Ba- 
hia; but seems to have been offciuled with the 
public authorities at being deprived of tliat post. 
In the latter jjart of 1819 he was invited to take 
tlie command of an army destined to the south, 
and inaiaLed to Acapulco, where he inalurod a 
plan for rendering i\lexico inde|)endent, and the 
extension of freedom to all classes of the people. 
Jn the summer of IHiO lie was declared emperor 
of Mexico ; and for a sliort period there appeared 
a prospect that the convulsions of that country 
would be terminated under this new and able 
sovereign. But he was incapable of maintain- 
ing his authority against cabal : in the beginning 
of 1823 he found himself obliged to leave the 
Mexican territory ; and came to this country. 
JStill ho retained a strong party in Mexico; and, 
after Ids abdication, the province of (Jiuidalaxara 
or Jalisco became the scene of .several of their 
plots and machinations. An expedition was 
accordingly despatclied thither by the federal 
government to crush the incipient conspiracy. 
Just at the period this bad been effected, Itiir- 
bidc sailed from England, and landed in dis- 
guise on the Mexican coast near Soto la Marina. 
He was accompanied by Ids friend Bcnc.ski, 


who applied to general Garza, the comirander 
of the province of New Santander, for passports 
which that officer granted to the applicant, but 
refused to grant another till he should see the 
person for whom it was wanted. The next 
day, being informed that Beiieski had again 
landed with two other persons, he sent a party 
after them, and Iturbide was immediately recog- 
nized. The decree issued by the congress, de- 
claring him a traitor if he should land on the 
Mexican territory, was then read to him ; and 
Garza sent him as a prisoner towards Mexico, 
to await the decision of that body. This wa.s 
but a short time delayed, for the congress or- 
dered his immediate execution; and he was 
accordingly shot on the evening of his reaching 
Badillo. On his abdication the federal govern- 
ment had settled on him a considerable pension, 
on condition of his residing in Italy, and after 
his catastrophe 8000 dollars were granted to his 
widow'. 

ITYS, 111 fabulous history, a son of Tereus 
king of Thrace, by Procne daughter of Pandion 
king of Athens. He was killed by his mother 
when he was about six years old, and served up 
before his father. He was changed into a phea- 
sant, his mother into a swallow, and his father 
into an owl. 

ITZEIIOA, an ancient and handsome town of 
Germany, in the duchy of Holstein, belonging to 
Denmark, seated on the Stoer. Long. 9° 25' E., 
lat. .54^" 8' N. 

IVA, in botany, a genus of the peiitandria 
order, and monceeia class of ])lants ; natural 
order forty-ninth, romposihe. Male cai.. com- 
mon and tripliyllous ; the florets of the disc 
inonopetalons and rpiinqiu'fid ; the receptacle 
divided by small hairs. Female live florets in 
the radius; two long stylus; and one naked and 
obtuse seed. Species two, natives of South 
America. 

JUAN (St.), a city of South America, in the 
province of Cuyo, Buenos Ayres. It has a 
parish church, witli three chapels ; also several 
convents. 

Juan Guya, Punta nr, a cape on the coast 
of Terra I'irma, in long. 73^^ 36' W., lat. 11° 
36' N. 

Juan (St.), nn Baptista, a town of Mexico, 
in the province of Sonora, .situated between the 
sources of the two rivers Iliacpii and Sonora.' 

Juan (St.), a river of Guatimala, South Ame- 
rica, navigable for large vessels, and having a 
fort at its entrance. This is the name of several 
rivers in South America, and two in St. Domin- 
go. Also of a considerable river of Florida : 
and a lake of South America, in the kingdom of 
Grenada. 

Juan Fernandez. Sec Fernandez. 

Juan IIodriouez Carrielo, an island on the 
coast of New California, in long. 120° 3U W., 
lat. 34° N. 

Juan del Uio, San, a town in the intendancy 
of Mexico, 6489 feet above the level of the sea : 
it is surrounded with gardens, adorned with vines 
and aroma. It is 100 miles south of Mexico. 

Juan dkt, Rio, San, a considerable town of 
Mexico, in the intendancy of Durango, south- 
vvc.st of the lake of Parras. Inhabitants 10,200. 
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Juana (St.), an island and fortress of Cliili, 
m the river lliobio. 

Juan ok Uj.ua, i. e. Tlie Island of Sacrifices, 
an island in tlic bay of Vera Cruz, on the const 
of iVIcxico. It was first visited by Grijalva 
in 1518, who I’ave it this name from having seen 
the remains of some human sacrificiis, which tlie 
natives told him they were in the habit of offer- 
ing. The interpreters, who only spoke the lan- 
guage of Yucatan, bidieved that Acolhua or Clua 
was the name of the island. A strong fortress, 
called the castle of St. Juan d’l Jlua, now covers 
nearly the whole rock, in the form of an irregu- 
lar square. The expense of finishing it is said 
to have been upwards of £8,000,000 Hritish ster- 
ling. It contains barracks, cisteriis, and a newly 
erected light-house. 

JUBA I. a king of INumidia and Mauritania. 
He succeeded liis father lliempsal, and favored 
tlie eaus(! of I’oiupey against Julius Cicsar. He 
defeated (uirio, vvlioiu Caisar had sent to Africa, 
and after the battle of Pharsalia he joined his 
forces to those of Scipio. He was conquered in 
a battle at Thapsus, and totally abandoned by 
his subjects. He killed himself with Petr(?us,(who 
had shared his good foriuue and his adversity, 
A.l).(b 707. llis kingdom became a Roman 
province, of which Sallust was tlu; first governor. 

Juba ll., the son of the former, was led cap- 
live to Rome to adorn the triumph of (’a.‘sar. 
His captivity was the source of the greatest ho- 
nors, and his a])pli(:atioii to study procured him 
more glory than he wouhl have obtained from 
the inlieriimice of a kingdom. He gained the 
affections of the Romans liy tlie courteousness of 
his manners; and Angustiis rewarded his fidelity 
by giving him in marriage ( 'leopatra the daugh- 
ter of Antony, conferring upon him the title of 
king, and making him master of all the territo- 
ries which his father once possessed, A. U.C. 
728. His popularity was so great, tliat the Mau- 
ritanians (Icilied him ; (ho Atlic-nians raised him 
a statue, and the /Ethiopians worshipjied liirm 
.lulia wrote a History of Koine in Greek, which 
is often <piotcd and commended by the ancients. 
Of it only a few fragments remain. He also 
wrote on tlie History of Arabia, and tlie Antiqui- 
ties of As.syiia, chietly collected from Herosus. 
He also composed some treatises upon the dra- 
ma, Roman anti(|uilies, the nature of animals, 
painting, grammar, &c., now lost. 

J U'Bl LANT, m/;. A Fr. jubil'i: ; ^;Ai. jldnlo. 

J ubika'i ION, /n .V. ^ Uttering songs of tri- 
Ji bur.KE, 71 . .s. i urupli : jubilation, the act 
Ju'bii.atk, n. s. J of declaring triumph : ju- 
bilee, a public festivity; a season of peculiar 
joy : jubilate, a song of triumph, 

J'hey may now God be thanked of lus lone, 
IMaken \\\t jnhiU'e and walk alone. 

('hducer. Thr. Sompnourrs Tali'. 
'Kowc jubilate sang ! what meneth this V 
S;iid than the lyiiet — ‘ Welconn; lord of hlisse. 

1(1. riie ('curt of T.ove. 

Angels Hit’ ring joy, heaven rung 
With /uhiUey and loud hosannas filled 
d'h(i eternal regions. Miltim^s Varadhe Last. 

The |)Ianets list’ning stood, 

While the hright pomp ascended jid 

Miilou. 


The to^^a was all njalnlf'c of feasts, Dryden. 
Joy was then a masculine and a severe thing, the 
recreation of the judgment, or rejoicing the jub'dee 
of reason. South. 

All moiiarchs in their mansions 
Now swarm- forth in rebellion, and demand 
His death, who made tlieir lives a jubilee. 

Bi/rou . Surduuupulu s . 

Jimiij-.K, among the Jews, denotes every 
fiftieth year; being that following the revolution 
of seven weeks of years; at which time all the 
slaves were made free, and all lands reverted to 
tlieir ancient owners. The jubilees were not ob- 
served after the Babylonisli captivity. The learned 
are divided about the year of jubilee ; some main- 
taining that it was every forty-ninth, and others 
that it was cvi'ry fiftieth year. The ground of 
the former opinion is chiefly this, that the forty- 
ninth year, being of course a sabbatical year, if 
tlie jubilee iiad been kept on the fiftieth, the 
land must have had two sabbaths, or liave Iain 
fallow' two years, which, without a miracle, 
would have jiroduced a dearth. On the other 
hand it is alleged, that the scripture expressly 
declares for tlie fiftieth year. Lev. xxv. 10, 11. 
And b(‘sides, if the jubilee and sabbatical year 
had lieeu the same, there would have been no 
need of a prohibition to sow, reu]), &c., because 
this kind of labor was proliibitcd by the law of 
the salibatical year. J.ev. xxv. 4, 5. The au- 
thors of tlic Lniversal History, hook i. chap. 7, 
note R, endeavour to reconcile these opinions, 
by observing, that as the jubilee began in tlic first 
month of the civil year, which was the seventh 
of the ecclesiastical, it miglii be said to bt? either 
the forty -ninth or fiftieth, according as one or 
other of these computations was followed. 
Learned critics have made a calculation thought 
by others to be tolerably exact, tliat if the Jcw.h 
had still obst.'rved the jubilees, the fiftieth year 
of Tiberius, wIk n Jolm the Baptist first began to 
preach ‘ the acceptable year of the Lord’ would 
iiave bein a jubilee, and consequently the last; 
since, fifty years after, the Jewish commonwealth 
was no longer in being. This agrees with the 
tradition of the Jews, wlio assert, that the son of 
David will eoine duriTig the last jubilee. The 
political design of the law of the jubilee was to 
prevent the too gn^at oppressions of the poor, as 
well as their being liable to jierpetual slavery, 
A kind of equality was thus preservt'd through 
ail the families of Israel, and the distinction of 
tribes was also ])rcserved, that they might be 
able, w'lien there was occasion, on the jubilee 
year, to pnne their right to the inheritance of 
their ancestors. It served also, like the Olym- 
])iads of the Greeks, and the T.ustra of the Ro- 
mans, for the readier computation of time. The 
jubilee has also been supposed to be typical of 
the gospel state and dispensation, described by 
Isaiah Ixi. 1, 2, in reference to this jieriod, as 
‘ the acceptable year of the Lord.’ 

Juiui.r.r,, in a ipodeni sense, denotes a grand 
church festivity, celebrated at Rome, wherein the 
pope grants a yilenary indulgence to all sinners ; 
at least to as many as visit the clmrches of St. 
Peter and St. Paul at Romo. The jubilee was 
first established by Bonifice \’ll. iu 1800, in 
favor of those who shov.ld go ad limiiia aposto- 
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lorum; and it was only to return every 100 
years. But the first celebration brought in such 
store of wealth to Rome, that the Germans called 
this the golden year, whicli occasioned Clement 
VI., in 1343> to reduce tlie period of the jubilee 
to fifty years. Urban VI., in 1389, aj pointed i* 
to be held every thirty-five years, that being the 
age of our Saviour; and l*aul U. and Se.\tus IV., 
in 1475, brought it down to every twenty-five, 
that every person might liave the benefit of it 
once in his life. Boniface IX. granted the pri- 
vilege of holding jubilees to several princes and 
monasteries : for instancig to tlie monks of Can- 
terbury, who had a jubilee every fifty years; 
wlien people flocked from all parts to visit the 
tomb of St. Thomas a liecket. There is now 
usually one at the inauguration of a new pope. 
To be entitled to the privileges of tlie jubilee, 
the bull enjoins fastings, alms, and prayers. It 
gives the priests a full power to absolve in all 
cases, even tliose otherwise reserved to the pope: 
to make commutations of vows, &.c., in which it 
differs from a plenary indulgence. During (he 
time of jubilee, all dther indulgen(!es are sus- 
pended. There are particular Julnlecs in cer- 
tain cities, when several of their feasts fall on the 
same day : at I’uey cn V^elay, for instance, when 
the feast of the Annunciation hap])ens on (iood 
Friday ; and at J.yons wlnni the feast of St. John 
Baptist concurs with the feast of Corpus (.’hristi. 
In 1640 the Jesuits celebrated a solemn jtdiilee 
at Rome ; that being the centenary or lOUth 
year from their institution, and tin* same cere- 
mony was observed in all their establishments 
throughout the world. 

Jubilee is also used for any solemnity or fes- 
tival, appointed or repi’ated at a distant period. 
Tims Edward III. caused his birth-day to ho ob- 
served in manner of a jubilet*, in the fiftiedi 
year of his reign. J'liis he did, by releasing 
prisoners, pardoning all offences except treason, 
making good laws, and granting many privileges 
to tlie people. A juliilee was also celebrated 
thiongliout (Jreat Britain and Ireland, on the 
2r)lh t»f Oetolier 1809; the late King (ieorge 
HI. entering on the fiftieth year of his reign. A 
grand jubilee was held at Stritford-npon-Avon, 
on the 23rd of Ajiril 1764, in honor of Shuks- 
peare, being the second centenary of the birth- 
day ot tliat unparalleled dramatic ])oet ; whose 
unrivalled merits will induce posterity to repeat 
it, as long as the drama is a'lmired, or tin? 
English language nnderstood. The celebrated 
Garrick was the principal jilanner and conduc- 
tor of the entertainment, and wrote most of the 
songs for the occasion. 

JUtdIN'DITY, 71. s. Lat. jucnnditas, jucun- 
dus. Pleasantness ; agreeahleness. 

The new or unexpv.cAvd jucurulities, which present 
themselves, will have activity enough to excite the 
earthiest soul, and raise a smile from the most com- 
j) 0 se(l teniper.s. Urou ne. 

JU D/I'iA, in ancient geograpliy, taken largely, 
either denotes all Palestine, or the greater part 
of it ; and thus it is generally taken in the Roman 
history: Ptolemy, Rutilinus, Jerome, Origen, 
and Eusebius, take it for the whole of Palestine. 

It has also been considered trs the third part of 
:i, on this side the Jordan ; and that the south 


part is distinct from Samaria and Galilee ; in 
which sense it is often taken, not only in Jose- 
phus, but also in the New Testament. Thus 
regarded it contained four tribes; Judah, Ben- 
jamin, Dan, and Simeon, together with Philistia 
and Idumea ; so as to be comprised between 
Samaria on the north and Arabia Petrma on the 
s«)uth, and bounded by the Mediterranean on 
tlie west, and by the lake Asphaltites, with part 
of the Jordan, on the east. Josephus divides it 
into eleven toparehies ; Pliny into ten; bywU'jh 
it has a somewhat greater extent than th it just 
mentioned. See Palestine. 

While \ve thus refer for modern geographical 
particulars of this land to its more general appel- 
lation, our biblical readers will recollect the origin 
of the name Judma, as connecting it with the royal 
tribe of the house of Israel, i. e. Judah, and as 
calculated from that circumstance to point the 
Jews and all mankind to the fulfilment of those 
prophecies whicli regarded the appearance of 
the Messiah in that tribe. The only two tribes 
wliosc distinct genealogy was connected with 
the ‘ service of God and the promises’ were Levi 
and Judah: lhe.se, therefore, we find preserved 
more distinctly throughout and after the capti- 
vity in Bal)ylon than any other; and, wliile the 
former yieldc'd some of the most distinguished 
ornaments of the sacerdotal race, the very name 
of Judah was transferred, after this event, to 
the land and to the people in the cogiioiniBa 
Ju(hc(i and Jurs. 

►Since ti'.c appearance of the true Messiah in 
this land, although a large portion of the Jewish 
nalioii has been presm’ved nnrnixed with the 
other nations of the earth, the distinction of the 
tribes is lost. Judah is not known from Ephraim : 
I.evi cannot be distinguished from Simeon or 
Dan. 

I’alostine is therefore no longer Jiidiea, i. e. tin; 
land cmpliatically of Judah: it is no longer the 
peculiar inheritance of the Jews. Hence it is 
remarkable that none of the [massages in the New 
Ti!stament, which advert to the future conversion 
of that people to the Christian faith, ever mention 
their return to that land. ‘They are beloved 
for the fathers’ sakes’ — ‘ they shall obtain mer- 
cy,’ we arc told : the ‘ receiving of them again’ 
into God’s church shall ‘ be as life from the dead.’ 
But nothing is suggested as to their locality. It 
is not mentioned as a part of their ‘ mercy’ or 
deliverance that they shall return again to Judiea. 

It is the absence of any thing like even an 
allusion to such a circumstance in the New Tes- 
tament, that has led many modern critics wholly 
to doubt that construction of certain prophecies 
of the ancient ►Scriptures which have been 
thought still to hold out such an expectation. As 
the subject has been brought into considerable 
discussion of late, and much of the entire system 
of modern writers on prophecy rests, on this 
view of it, we are disposed to record briefly thf 
arguments on each side of the question. 

It strictly consists of two parts, suggesting these 
two enquiries : 1. Will the Jews ever bere-gather- 
ed an a nation? And, 2, Will they as such ever 
rc-posness Palestine? Neither of these questions 
should be confounded with the expectation of 
their future general conversion, which various 
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Clil'istians entertain cordially, who are disposed 
to consider the foregoing as at least very doubtful 
matters. 

In proof of the affirmative of both the two 
questions, thus suggested, Dr. Doddridge, in his 
Lectures as edited by Rippis, quotes Isa. xxvii. 
12, 13; Ezek.xi. 17 — 21 ; xxxvi.24 — 28; xxxvii. 
21 — 28; xxxix. 25 — 29; liosea i. 10, 11; Amos 
ix. 14, 15; Zech xiv. 10, 11. 21 . He adds other 
passages in collateral proof of these points, i. e. 
Isa. Ixvi. 16. 24; Ezek. xxxviii. 19, Joel iii. 9 — 
11 ; Zech. xiv. 1 — 15 ; Rev. xx. 8 — 10 ; Isa. lix. 
19; Micah iv. 11. 13; Zeph. iii. 8. At least, 
these last passages are brought forward to prove, 
that *■ on llieir settlement in their own land some 
enemies shall make an assault upon them [the 
.lews], and some celebrated victory over such 
enemies is foretold.' 

The next respectable commentator whom we 
shall quote on this side of the question is 
Whitby. He adduces, in his Commentary on 
Isaiah xi. 11, the following passages, to prove 
‘ the restoration of the Jewish nation, when they 
shall embrace the Gospel, and be n'stored to 
their own country.’ Deul. xxx. 3 — 5; xxxii. 43; 
Isa. xxvii. 12, 13 ; xiv. 17, &.c.; xlix. 6, liv. 
lix. 20; lx.,lxi.,lxii., Ixv., Ixvi.; Jer. xxiii. 8 ; xxx. 
8 — 10; xxxi. 36—40; 1. 4; E/.ek. xi. 17, See.; 
XX. 34, Ac.; xxxiv. 13; xxxvi. 24, Ac.; xxxvii. 
21 ; llos(!a i. 1 1 ; iii. 5; Joel iii. I, &c.; Amos 
IX. 14, 15; Obad. v. 17; Micah vii. 14, 15; 
Z(!ch. viii. 7, 13; x. 6, Ac; xii. 10; xiv. 8, Ac.; 
Rom. xi. 25, 26; 2 Cor. iii. 10. 

Certainly if a tenth part of these passages spoke 
uneipiivoeally of such cvfmls as the national re- 
gathering of the .lews, and their literal return to 
Palestine, we should be bound to admit the 
[iropriely of expecting tiiein. We do not advert 
to otlior writers on tfiis subject, because all the 
cfiief passages ever quoted are contained in the 
foregoing lists, or are of a similar class with 
those quoted, 

Tliose who consider these events as not pre- 
dicted in Scri{)tnre remark, as we liave intimated, 
on the paucity of the attempted proof of iIkuii 
from the New Testament. Tlie‘only passages 
cpioted liy the above able commentators are Rev. 
XX. 8; Rom. xi. 25, 26; and 2 (xir. lii. 10; in 
not one of which are either of those two subjects 
distinctly mentioned at all. The (Quotation from 
St. Paul’s e\)istle to the Romans we have already 
adverted to, in this paper, as predicting the fu- 
ture cunversion of the Jews simply. The chapter 
contains no allusion to their national character, 
or to tlieir land. They are represented as being 
broken off from their ancient privileges as a 
chtirchf into which the Gentiles are grafted (the 
latter clearly were never grafted into the Jewish 
nation), and are promised a restoration to simi- 
lar or superior privileges on their believing the 
Gospel. Rut not a hint is given of their acquiring 
Jtny temporal or local advantages in consequence : 
no other advantages are promised them, and they 
can receive no greater, than those into which the 
Gentiles are grafted. 2 Cor. iii. 10 speaks of 
the glory of tlie Gospel as superior to that of the 
law : the Jew, of cour.se, shall partake it, on his 
conversion, but after ar evangelical or Gospel 
manner: not returning back to that dispensation, 
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or its peculiarities, ‘ which’ in this very place is 
said to have * bad no glory, by reason of the 
glory that excelleth.’ Rev. xx. 8 predicts a 
coiiftict, transpiring a thousand years after a 
‘ first resurrection,’ and the assembling of an 
army gathered together from ^ the four quarters 
of the earth :’ all its nations seem to constitute 
the bands described under their leaders Gog and 
Magog; they are said in the ninth verse to ‘en- 
compass the camp of the saints and the beloved 
city ;’ but the nation of the Jews is named in no 
part of the connexion, nor Judsea, nor Jerusa- 
lem. If a literal re.snrreetion be not intended 
then the whole chapter is an allegory, and a 
literal camp and city cannot be intended ; if a 
literal resurrection of God’s people be, as some 
suppose, really meant, then neither tlie camp 
nor the city, can intend Jews exclusively, or h's 
people of any one nation. Such are the remarks 
of those who oppose tiie opinion of a literal re- 
turn of the Jews, on the few jiassages of tlie New 
Testament above quoted on the point. 

Onr space will not jiermit a similar examina- 
tion of the'passages quoted from the Old Testa- 
ment. Before the reader can justly estimate their 
betaring, if they have any, on these points, they 
recjuirc to be arranged in the order of 6ine in 
which they were written : ‘ the former’ must be 
separated from ‘ the latter’ prophets. This is most 
im])ortant; for it will appear that, out of forty- 
nine passages thus accumulated, tliirty-nino are 
the production of propliets living before or in the 
captivity in Babylon; and tlie term ‘captivity,' 
and the promises of rc'storation as fir as they are 
literal, may apjdy wholly therefore to lliat ca- 
lamity, and the return from it. Bropheeics of a 
literal return, from a later cajitivity, may bo ex- 
pected to occur afhr the return from the former; 
or, if two captivities w ere contemplated by earlier 
writers, sucii an important fact should he made 
to appear. 

The passages quoted from the later propliets, 
i. e. from tliose wlio delivered their predictions 
suhsofjucnt to the return from Babylon, are At 
best, as supposed to bear on lliese topics, re- 
markably oliscurm d'hey arc wholly taken from 
one prophet, Zecliariah, his eighth, his tenth, his 
hrelj'Lhy and fourteenth chapters. A popular 
advocate of the national restoration has pro- 
nounced the first of these the strongest of all the 
passages in its favor. But it will be seen to al- 
lude, at least principally, to events passing in 
the time of the prophet. We are to recollect the 
specific object of his mission, in common with 
that of Ilaggai, was to encourage the building of 
the second temple, and toward this great work 
the whole chapter bears an a.spect. Its language 
IS, ‘ / am returned unto Zior!’ ‘Let your hands 
be strong that hear in these days these words. 

‘ Again have I thought in these days to do well 
unto Jerusalem.’ It promises a more complete 
return from the east and west ; but it expressly 
declares that the existing ‘ remnant shall possess 
uU these things,’ And it is a well known fact 
that parlies of the Jews kept returning tn Jerusa- 
lem as she gradually lifted up her head ; and 
that the small number of hefween 40,000 and 
50,000, which first returned, was increased many 
fold in the time of the Asmonean princes. At 
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the period of their dispersion by the Homans, 
the Jews were probably as numerous as at present. 

Writers who reject the national restoration can 
find notliini^ in this eighth chapter of /echariah, 
with regard to the prosperity of the Jews, that 
may not be included in the ‘encouragement’ 
which this ])rophet was sent to atlbrd his own 
generation, and rfiat was not fulfilled before the 
advent of the Messiah. The twentieth to the 
twenty-third verse probably relates to the conver- 
sion of the Gentiles by the means of the Jewish 
apostles : nor must we forget that our Saviour 
was ‘a Jew.’ At any rate these verses respect 
‘ many people’ and other ‘nations.’ Similar re- 
marks are made by these writers on the tenth 
chapter. Dr. Whitby himself considers the 
‘ riders on horses,’ and the ‘ mighty men who 
tread down their enemies,’ of the Hfth verse, to 
allude to the victorious eflbrts of the ]\Iaccab(‘es. 
Never had the Jews braver commanders, nor 
more decided Divine interpositions in their favor, 
than in their time. The pride of Assyria and 
Egypt being brought down (1 Uh verse) seems the 
consummation of the national deliverances pro- 
mised. Zechariah xii. 10 predicts, we know, 
upon unquestionable authority (John xix. 37), 
the peculiar manner of the death of Jesus Christ: 
it is perfectly clear that there was a great mourn- 
ing in Jerusalem, when the ftrst Christian church 
was gathered in that memorable scene of the 
Messiah’s murder, and from amongst the ranks 
of his immediate nmrderers. The verse was 
then literally fulfilled in a sense it never can 
again be; and in that individual repentance of 
thousands of converted Jews (among whom a 
great company of the * priests’ are specified, 
Acts vi. 7), the families of Levi, David, Ike., 
could be distinguished ‘ apart, and their wives 
apart.’ But the former is, as was seen, no longer 
possible ; and never can again be but by a miracu- 
lous restoration of the genealogies of tlie tribes. 
Zech. xiv. 8 must be as clearly a sj/mbolical, 
and not a literal prediction : the living or spring- 
ing waters are not a literal river; ‘the whole 
land being turned into a plain' (ver. 10) would 
be a literal curse in that country. Every plain 
in such countries is, as Humboldt somewhere 
remarks, a desert. It is the well known symbol 
of Ezek. xlvii. 1, Ifev. xxii. 1, and of our Lord 
himself (John vii. 38), for the spiritual blessings 
of the gos])el ; and speaks of their diffusion from 
a spiritual Jerusalem. 

Jjonus t-exfyurins est bonus thcologus. The 
writers who quote so largely the ‘ former’ pro- 
phets on this subject cannot have closely examined 
the context of the passages commonly accumu- 
lated, and the infallible explanation of many of 
them in the New Testament. Amos is the earliest 
prophet they quote; and particularly his ixth 
chap. 1 1--17). But the ‘ raising up of the taber- 
nacle of David,’ here promised, is expressly ap- 
lied (Acts xv. 10) to the establishment of the 
gospel in the hands of the Messiah; upon a 
principle of its ‘ agreeing’ with the words of 
other * prophets ;’ and thus the ^mbols of the 
13th and 14th verses ‘ agree’ with Joel iii. 18, and 
Isa. Ixi. 4: — the verses immediately preceding 
this last passage being quoted and applied to his 
own preaching by our Lord, llosea i. 10, 11 ; 


Isa. xi. 10; liv. 13 ; lix. 20 ; Ixi. I — 3 ; Ixv. 1, 2, 
Ixvi, 24 ; are also directly quoted and ex- 
plained in tlie New Testament, as the margin of 
any Bible with references will show. The con- 
iiexion of Joel iii. 1 is largely exjdained m St. 
Peter’s quotation of the lust verso of the pre- 
ceding chapter, Acts ii. Jer. xxxi. 31 — 34 
likewise quoted (Hob. viii. 6 — 1 1 ) as a ‘ promise’ 
upon which the entire Christian dispensation is 
established. Such numerous cpiotations out of 
the above lists of passages, say the parlies whose 
opinions we are now exliibitirig, may establish a 
principle of explanation for the wliole : many of 
them are quoted, not by way of accommodation, 
but in strict argument, and by way ofpron/’thal 
tlie events to which they are applied were of old 
predicted. If the quotation be not correct the 
proof will fail ; if it be, we have at least one good 
and sound exposition cf the passages quoted in 
the final dispensation of God’s will. 

In brief, these parties say, 1. Extract from 
tliese lists passages explained in the New Testa- 
ment, and yon have very few, except exactly 
similar ones, loft upon the subject. 2. Examine 
closely the connexion of the remaining passnge.s 
(of the prophets), and the greater jiart of tliem 
refer, in exjiress terms, to calamities existing, 
or threatened to come immediately. They an^ 
jiassages, for instance, from Isaiah, Joel, .leic- 
niiah, and Ezekiel (almost entirely), who lived 
just before or in the Assyrian and Babylonian 
captivities. Many of them describe by name, 
tense, and mood, those captivities ; and cannot, 
without an utter disregard of grammatical con- 
struction, be applied to any other : for instance, 
Tsa. xxvii. 12, 13, ‘ Assyria and Kgypt.’ Jer. xxx., 
following xxix. 10 (‘After seventy years be 
accomplished at Babylon 1 will visit you'), says, 
‘Write all / have S])oken in a book, for I will 
bring again the captivity,’ he., the passage quoted 
by Whitby. So again I’zck.xxxvii. 21, much de- 
pended on by some writers, is closely connected 
with the preceding vision of the dry bones — 
which are explained to be the whole house of 
Israel who were in their graves, and who expressly 
complain of an existing calamity under that 
figure (ver. 11); i. e. the grave of their captivity 
in Chaldea, where Ezekiel propbecied. But we 
cannot go into fnrtlier details. 3. Witli regard 
to the quotations from the Pentateuch, and par- 
ticularly Deut. xxx. 3 — 5, these parties contend 
that numerous passages of this kind are to be 
found entirely conditional on the obedience of 
the Jews while they were a nation : that when 
God found them an unworthy and a rebellious 
people, his faithfulness was concerned to fulfil on 
the other hand his threatening of taking his 
church or kingdom from them ; that such pa.s- 
sages must be construed under the new circuii - 
stances and entire change of dispensation in 
which we are placed by the gospel, &c. 4. They 
add, that while, in their view, it has been an in- 
operative mistake in the creed of many good 
men, to suppose that any future literal distinc- 
tion is ill reserve for the Jews, — if it be in reality 
a mistake, and at the same time be exhibited a« 
an important part of God's revealed will that tins 
extraordinary people shall be brought to great 
temporal honor, it may have the unhappy ten- 
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dency of inflating tlieir pride— <]elaying tlieir 
conversion— and calling oflT the attention of all 
who advocate it from matters of infinitely greater 
moment. 

JUDAH, Ileb. minb i. e. Praise, or Con- 
fession, the fourth son of Jacob, and father of 
the chief tribe of the Jews, distinguished by his 
name. Died 1636 B. C. 

Judah is also used for the people of Judah, 
including not only the whole people of that tribe, 
but those of the tribe of Benjamin, the majority 
of the T^evites, and many individuals from all 
the other tribes, who adhered to the house of 
David, to avoid the idolatrous worship estab- 
lished by Jeroboam 1. ]\lany other individuals 
from the dispersed tribes are also supposed to 
have joined them after the Babylonish caj)tivity, 
when they were called Jews, See Jews. 

Chronologicau Si'Rirs of the Kings of 
Judah. 

A. M. 

3029. Ilehoboam succeeded his father Solomon, 
and reigned seventeen years, to 3046. 
3046. Abijain, three years, to 3049. 

3049. Asa, forty-one years, to 3090. 

3090. .lohosluiphat, twenty-five years, to 31 t.'i. 
3116. Jehoram, four years along with his father, 
and four alone, to 3119. 

3119. Aha/iah, one year. 

3120. Athaliali, his motlier, usurped the crown, 

ir.urdered the royal family, and reigned 
six years, to 3126. 

3126. Joash was raised to the throne by Jehoi- 
uda; and reigned forty years, to 3165. 
3165. Amaziali, twenty-nine years, to 3194. 

3194. Uzziah, or Azariuh, reigned twenty -seven 
years, to 3221 ; when, attempting to 
otfer incense in the temple, he was struck 
with a leprosy, and obliged to quit the 
government. He lived after this twenty- 
five years, and died in 3246. 

3221. Jotharn, his son, took upon him the govern- 
ment, and reigned twenty-five years dur- 
ing his father’s life, and sixteen alone. 
He died in 3262. 

3262. Ahaz reigned sixteen years, to 3278. 

3278. Hezekiah, twenty-nine years, to 3307. 

3307. Manasseh, fifty-five years, to 3362. 

3362. Amon, two years, to 3364. 

3364. Josiah, thirty-one years, to 3395. 

3395. Jehoahaz, three months. 

3395. Eliakim, or Jehoiakim, eleven years, to 
3406. 

3406. Jehoiachin, or Jeconiah, three months 
and ten days. 

3406. Mattaniah, or Zedekiah, reigned eleven 
years, to 3417; when Jerusalem was 
taken, the temple burnt, and the people 
carried captives to Babylon. 

Chronoeogical series or the Princes of 
Judah, after the Captivity. 

The following list is given by Alstedius in his 
"Thesaurus Chronologiae. 

3421. Zorobabel governed thirty-two years after 
the captivity. 

3453. Resa Mesullam, forty-six years. 

3499. John, the son of Resa, forty years. 


a. m. 

3539. Judas Hireanus, fourteen. 

3553. .loseph f., seven. 

3560. Shimei, eleven. 

3571. Mattathias, or I’di, twelve. 

3583. Maath, or Asarmath, nine. 

3592. Nagge, or nanges, ten. 

3602. Heii, or Kli, eight. 

3610. Nahum, seven. 

3617- Amos Siraeh, fourteen. 

3631. Matthias, ten. 

3641 Joseph II., sixty. 

3701 John Hireanus, seventeen. This was the 
last prince of the Jews, of the royal fa- 
mily of David, and a jirogenitor of Jesus 
Christ (tritavus) in the seventh degree. 
3718. An interregnum of sixty-two yenrs. 

3780. Mattatliias AsinonaMis, orMaccahaus, go- 
verned three years. 

3783. Judas Maceabieus, six. 

3789. Jonathan Maecabicus, eighteen. 

3807. Simon Maeeahaiis, eight. 

3815. John Hireanus T. tliirty. 

3845. Aristobnlus 1., king and high-priest; the 

first king of the Jews since Zedekiah, 
one year. 

3846. Alexander Jannreiis, tw’enty-seven. 

3873. (^ueen Alexandra, nine. 

3882. Hireanus IJ., three months. 

3882. Aristobolns 11., five years. 

3887. Hireanus ll., restored, tvvmity-three. 

3909. Antigonus, one year, 

3910. Herod the (.Jnnit, thirty-eight. 

3948. Archelaus, nine. 

3957. Herod Antipas, twenty-five. 

3983. Herod Agripjva I., seven. 

3990. Herod Agrippa IT., twenty-six. 

The kingdom of Judah was ot small extent 
compared with that of the kingdom of Israel ; 
consisting only of two tribes, Benjamin and 
Judah: and being bounded on the east by the 
Jordan; on the west by tlic Mediterranean, in 
common with the Danites, except some places 
recovered by the Philistines, and others taken by 
the kings of Israel; on the south its limits seem 
to have been contracted by Hadad. 1 Kings xi. 

1 5. 

The tribe of Judah was one of the twelve divi- 
sions of Palestine by tribes (Josh, xv.), having 
Idumea on the south from the extremity of the 
l,acus Asphaltites, also the Wilderness of Ziri, 
Cadesbarnea, and the brook or river of Egypt ; 
on the east the said lake; on the west the Medi- 
terranean ; and on the north the mouth of the said 
lake ; where it receives the Jordan, Bethsemes, 
Thimna, quite to Ekron on the sea. 

Judah IIakkauosh, or the saint, a rabbi 
celebrated for his learning and riches, lived in the 
time of the emperor Antoninus, and was the 
friend and preceptor of that prince, l.eo of 
Modena, a rabbi of Venice, tells us, that rabbi 
Judah, who was very rich, collecte<l, about 
twenty-six years after the destruction of the tem- 
ple, in a book which he called the Mishna, the 
constitutions and traditions of the Jewish magis- 
trates who preceded him. See Mishna and 
Talmud. 

JU'DAIZE, v.n. Vr. jialaise?' ; low Latin 
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jticloizo. To conl'onii to t!ie manner of the 
Jews. 

VsiXil juddiseil with the Jevvs, was all to all 

Saiidu!i> 

.TUOAS Macca US, a cel elnated general of 
tlte Jews, renowned for his many victories over 
his enemies, at last slain in battle, 261 B. C. See 
J EWS, 

Judas Tree, n.s. Lat. siliguastrum. A 

plant. 

Judas tree yields a fine purplish, bright red blos- 
som ill the Spring, and is increased by layers. 

Miirtinier's ILuJni u d /■ i/ . 

JUDE (St.), or Judas, called also Lebba^us 
and Thaddttus, the son of Joseph, and brother of 
St James the younger. Matt. xiii. 65. lie 
preaclied in Mesopotamia, Arabia, Syria, Idu- 
mea ; and died in Berytus for the confession of 
(’hrist. He wrote that epistle which goes under 
his name, after the death of most of the apostles. 
He was cruelly put to death for reproving the su- 
perstition of the Magi. 

JUDh'A. SeJuu.EA. 

JU DEN BURG, a town and circle of Upper 
Styria, sitr.ated on the left bank of the Mnhr, 
and the next place in the duchy to Grat/.. Tlie 
town has not, liowever, above 2000 inhabitants, 
and liad hardly recovered from a dreadful fire wliich 
took place in 1807, when, on 18th of June 1818, 
another fire consumed the whole, except thirty 
houses. It was taken by the Eria.ich in April 
1797. It is thirty-eight miles west by north of 
Gratz, and 108 south-west of Vienna. 

I'ht' faricLE OE Judeniutug com[)rchends the 
western part of U pper Styria, and has a territorial 
extent of 2250 square miles. Inhabitants 95,000, 
of wliorn a laree nuinbor are Jaitherans. it is 
hilly, and sterile, but abounds in iron mines and 
works. Silver, lead, and nitre, are found here, 
though in smaller rpianties ; and at Aussec there 
are fine salt miiics. 

.lUDEX (Matthew), one of the princ’pal wri- 
ters of the (amturies of Magilebnrg, was born at 
Tipple.swolde, in Misnia, in 1528. He taught 
theology with great reputation; but met with 
many disturbances in the exercise of his ministry 
from party feuds. He uaole several works, and 
died in 15G4. 

JUDGE, n.s. h v.a. Lat. jus, judex, ju- 
Juix/'f.r, 71. .V. dico. J bese words 

.h/ui( A loiiY, 7^. 5. are all derived from 

.1 ATUiir, 71. A-. jus, right, equity: 

di'Div'tM.j udj. e one invested 

J i: oic'i ALLY, leye, ‘with authority to de- 
Jl D iUiARY, cide any question or 

JuDic'ious, adj. cause; one who pre- 

Jl Dic'iousLY, adv. sides in a court of law 
or justice : one who has skill to determine upon 
the merit of any proposed subject of enquiry : 
judge, to decide ; pass sentence ; give an opinion ; 
discern or distinguish, pass severe censure or 
doom, when used in scripture : judger, an old word 
forjudge: judicatory, distribution of justice : a 
court of justice: judicature, power or authority 
to administer justice ; also a court of justice : ju- 
dicial, practised in the administration of justice; 
indicted as a pjenalty; judicially, according to 
forms of justice : judiciary, passing judgment : 
judicious, prudent ; wise ; skilful in deter- 


mining : judiciously, in a wise and discriminating 
iiui liner. 

Shall not I he judge of all the earth do right ? 

Genesis. 

Judge in yourselves ; is it comely that a woman 
pray unto God uncovered ? 1 Cor. xi. 13. 

Ilow doth God know ! Can he judge tlirough tha 
dark cloud? Job xxii. 13. 

Your cours is don, your faith ban he conserved ; 
Gotli to the crounc of lif that may not faille ; 

The rightful juge, which tliat ye ban served, 

Shal yeve it you, as ye ban it deserved. 

Chancer. The Second Nonnes Tale. 
For your husband, 

He’s noble, judicious, and best knows 

The tits o’ the season. Shahspeare. Macbeth. 

Beshrew me, hut 1 love her heartily ; 

For she is wise, if T c.3.n judge aright. 

Shakspeare. 

IMy lord Rassanio gave his ring away 

Unto llie judge that begged it. 

Id. Merchant of T^eniee. 

The honour of the judges in their judicature is 
the king’s honour. Hacon's Adcice to Viiliers. 

No such crime appeared as tlu^ lords, tlie supreme 
court of judicatoru, would judge worthy of death. 

Clarendon. 

Thou nri judge 

Of all things maih;, and judgest only right. MiIto)i. 
f.ovc hath his seat 

In reason, and h judicious. Id. 

J’o each savour meaning we ajiply ; 

And palate v,i\\ judicious. Id. 

Authors to themselves. 

Both what ihoy judge and what tliey chuse. Id. 

1 1 is zeal 

None seconderl, as out of reosoTi judged 
Singular and rash. Id. 

Before weight he laid upon judiciarg astrologers, 
he influence of constellations ought to be maile out. 

Bogle. 

How dares your pride. 

As in a listed field to fight your cause, 

Unasked the royal grant; nor marshal by, 

As knightly rites reipiire, nor judge to try. 

IJruden. 

So bold, yet so judiciously you dare, 

3’hat your least praise is to he regular. Id. 

Then those, whom form of laws 
Condemned to die, when traitors their cause. 

Id. 

We are beholden to judicious writers of all ages 
for those discoveries they have left behind them. 

Locke. 

Whether it he a divine revelation or no, reason 
must judge, which can never pemiit the mind to 
reject a greater evidence, to embrace what is less 
evident. Id. 

It will behove us to think that we see God still 
looking on, and weighing all our thoughts, words, 
and actions in the l)alanee of infallihle justice, and 
passing the sami; judgment which he intends here- 
after j«dicia//v to declare. Grew. 

In /udtrafurc.s, to take away the trumpet, the scar- 
let, the attendance, makes justice iiaketl as well as 
blind. South. 

'The resistance of those will cause a judicial hard- 
nes.s. 7d. 

Her \ (\ry jiulges wrung their hands for pity ; 

Their old hearts melted in ’em as she spoke 
And tehrs ran down their silver beards. 

Rfliee’s l.adv Jane Grey. 

How properly the tories may he called tlie whole 
body of the British nation, I leave to any one s 

judging. Addison. 

r 
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One court there is in which he who knows the 
secrets of every lieart will sit judge himself. 

SherlocH, 

Human judicatories give sentence on matters of 
right and wrong but inquire not into bounty and 
beneficence. Aiterbarif. 

What government can be without jad/m/ proceed- 
ings ? And what judicature without a religious oath 't 

Bentley. 

A perfect judge will read each piece of wit, 

With the same spirit that its author writ. Pope. 

We wisely strip the steed we mean to buy ; 

Judge we in their caparisons of men. Young. 

Their j udye was conscience, and her rule their law, 
That rule, pursued with reverence and with awe, 

1-ed them, however faltering, faint, and slow, 

Krom what they knew, to what they wished to know. 

Conper. 'Truth. 

A talc should be judicious, clear, succinct, 

The language plain, and incidents well linked ; 

'fell not as new what every body knows, 

And,' new or old, still hasten to a close. 

Id. Conversation. 

J judge thee by thy mates ; 

It is for God to judge thee as thou ait. 

Byron. Deformed Transformed. 

Even so. I judged it fitting for their safety. 

That, ere the dawn, she sets forth with h(;r children 
For Paphlagonia, where our kinsman Coda 
(joverns. Id, Sordanapulus. 

Judges. See Justice: 

Judges, in Jewish antiquity, supreme magis- 
trates who governed the Israelites from the time 
of Joshua till the reign of JSaul. They continued 
during the whole time of the republic of Israel ; 
being a space of about 339 years. See IsitAEi.. 

Judges, for ordinary affairs, civil and religious, 
were appointed by Moses in every city to termi- 
nate differences ; in affairs of greater consequence, 
the differences were referred to the priests of 
Aaron's family, and the judge of the people or 
j)rince at that time established. Moses likewise 
set up two courts in all the cities, one consisting 
of priests and Levites, to determine points con- 
cerning the law and religion ; the other consist- 
ing of heads of famihes, to decide in civil mat- 
ters. 

Judges, Book of, a canonical book of the Old 
Testament, so called from its relating the state of 
the Israelites under the administration of many 
illustrious persons who were called judges, from 
being both the civil and military governors of 
the people, and who were raised up by God upon 
special occasions, after the death of Joshua, till 
the lime of their choosing a king. 

Judges, Select, judices selecti, in antiquity, 
were persons summoned by the pnutor to give 
their verdict in criminal matters in the Roman 
courts, as juries do in ours. No person could 
be regularly admitted into this number till he 
Was twenty-five years of age. The sortitio ju- 
^heum, or impanneling the jury, was the office of 
ffe judex questionis, and was performed after 
both parties were come into court, for each had 

right to reject or challenge whom they pleased, 
others being substituted in their room, Thu 
dumber of the judices selecti varied accorJiiig to 
'be nature of the charge. When the proper 
oumber appeared, they were swoni, took their 
hbues in the suhsellia, and heard the cause. 
voL. XI i; 


JUDGEMENT, n. s. Trench jugemeni The 
power of discerning the relations between one 
term or one proposition ami another. 

judgment ! thou art fled to brutish oeasts, 

And men have lost their reason. 

Sluikspeare. Julius Cusar. 

The faculty, which God has given man to supply 
the want of certain knowledge, is, judg)neul, whereby 
the mind takes any proposition to he true or false, 
without perceiving- a denionstiative evidence in the 
proofs. Lockc. 

Jtuigmeni is that whereby we join ideas together 
by affirmation or negation ; so, this tree is high. 

Watts. 

And judgment drunk, and bribed to lose his way. 
Winks hard, and talks of darkness at noon clay. 

Cuwper. Progress of Error. 

Doom; the right or power of passing judg- 
ment- 

If my suspect he false, forgive me God ; 

For judgment only doth belong to thee. 

Shakspeare., 

The act of exercising judicature; judicatory. 

They gave judgment upon him. 2 Kings. 

When thou, (j Lord, shalt stand disclosed 
In majesty severe. 

And sit in judgment on my soul, 

() how shall 1 appear! Addison's Spectator. 

Detenni nation ; decision. 

Where distinctions or identities are purely material , 
the judgment is made by the imagination, otherwise 
by the understanding. ClouviUe's Scepsis. 

We shall make a certain judgment what kind of 
dissolution that earth was capahhj of. 

Uuriift's Theory. 

Reason ought to accompany tlie c\erc‘is(3 of our 
senses, whentwer wo would form a just judgment ot 
things nroposed to our in(|uiry. ypatfs. 

The quality of distinguishing propriety and 
imyiropricty ; criticism. 

Judgment, a cool and slow faculty, attends not u 
man in the rapture of poetical coiiqiosition. 

Dennis. 

’Tis with our judgments as our watches, none 
Go just like; yet each believes his own. Pope. 

\ ou must not every worm promiscuous use, 
Judgment will tell the proper bait to choose. “ 

Gay's Rural Sports, 

Opinion; notion. 

J see meiTu jialgjnenls are 

A parcel of their fortunes, and things outward 

Draw the inward quality after them, 

To suffer all alike. 

Shakspeure. /hitouy and Cleopatra. 

When she did think my master loved her well, 

She, in my judgment, was as fair as you. 

Shukspeare. 

Sentence against a criminal. 

The chief priests informed me, desiring to liave 
judgment against him. Acts xxv. 15. 

When he was brought again to the’ bar, to hear 
TIis knell rung out, his judgment, he was stirred 
With agony. Shakspeare. Henry VIII. 

On Adam last this judgment he pronounced. 

MU toil. 

Condemnation. This is a theological use. 

The judgment was by one to condemnation ; hut 
the free gift is of many offences unto justific-.'tion. 

Rom. v. l(i. 

The precepts, promises, and threatenings of the 
Gospel will rise up in judgment against us, and the 
articles of our faith will he so many articles of ac- 
cusation. Ttt lot sou. 
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Punishment iuHicted by providence, with ro- 
feretice to some particular crime. 

What man henceforth that breatheth vitall aire 
Will honour heaven, or heavenly powers adore, 
Which so unjustly doth their iiidgmenis share, 
WTongst earthly wights, as to afflict so sore 
'I'he innocent, as those which do transgresse. 

And doe not spare the best or fairest more 
I'han worst or foulest, but doe both oppresse ? 

S/yeriser. J)aphnaida, 

This judynieul of the heavens, that makes us treni' 
ble, 

Touches us not with pity. Shakspeare. King Lear. 

We cannot be guilty of greater uncharitableness 
than to interpret afflictions as punishment and judg- 
ments: it aggravates the evil to him who suffers, 
wlien he looks upon himself as the mark of divine 
vengeance. Addison's Spectator. 

Distribution of justice. 

The Jews made insurrection against Paul, and 
brought him to the judgment seat. Acts xviii. 12. 

This false knight was siaine for his untrouthe. 

By jugemeiit of Alla hastily. 

Chaucer. The Man of Lawes Tale. 

Your dishonour 

Mangles tme judgment, and bereaves the estate 
Of that integrity whicli should become it. 

Shakspeare. 

Justiciary law. 

I am charged to tell his highness that the court 
lias passed its resolution, arnl that, soon 
As the due forms of jiuigmetii are gone through, 

The sentence will be sent up to the Doge. 

Byron. l\Iariiio Faliero. 

The last doom. 

At every time that me remcrnbreth of the day of 
dome, I (juake ; for whan I ete or drinke, or do what 
so I do, ever semeth me that the troinpe sowneth in 
mine eres, riseth ye up that bended and cometh to 
the jtigement. O good (jod ! moche ought a man to 
drede swiche ^ijugement ther as we shul be alle, as 
Seint Poule sayth, before the streit jugment of oure 
Lord Jesu Crist, wheras he shal make a general 
congregation, wheras no man may be absent. 

Chaucer. The Persones Tale. 

Judgment, among logicians, a faculty, or 
rather act of the human soul, whereby it com- 
pares its ideas, and perceives their agreement or 
disagreement. See Logic, and Metaphysics. 

Judgment, inlaw, is the sentence pronounced 
by the court upon the matter contained in die 
record. Judgments are of four sorts. First, 
where the facts are confessed by the parties, and 
the law determined by the court ; as in the case 
of judgment upon demurrer: secondly, where the 
law is admitted by the parties, and the facts dis- 
puted ; as in the case of judgment on verdict: 
thirdly, where both the fact and the law arising 
thereon are admitted by the defendant; which is 
the case of judgments by confession or default : 
or, lastly, wiiere the plaintiff is convinced that 
either fact, or law, or both, are insufficient to 
support his action, and therefore abandons or 
withdraws his prosecution ; which is tlie case in 
judgments upon a nonsuit or retraxit. The 
judgment, though pronounced or awarded by 
the judges, is not their determination or sen- 
tence, but the determination and sentence of the 
law ; it is the remedy prescribed by law for the 
redress of injuries ; ana the suit or action is the 
vehicle or means of administering it. What that 
remedy may be, it is indeed the result of delibera- 
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tion and study to point out; and therefore the 
style of the judgment is not that it is decreed or 
resolved by the court, for then the judgment 
might appear to be their own ; but ‘ it is con- 
sidered,’ consideratum cst per curiam, that the 
plaintiff do recover his damages, his debt, his 
possession, and the like : which implies that the 
judgment is none of their own ; but the act of 
law, pronounced and declared by the court, after 
due deliberation and enquiry. See Bluckslimc's 
Comment. 

Judgment, in criminal cases, is the next stage 
of prosecution, after trial and conviction are past. 
For when, upon a capital charge, the jury have 
brought in their verdict guilty, in tlie presence 
of the prisoner, he is either immediately, or at a 
convenient time soon after, asked by the court, 
if he has any thing to offer why judgment should 
not be awarded against him. And in case the 
defendant be found guilty of a misdemeanor 
(the trial of which may, and does usually, hap- 
pen in his absence, after he has once appeared), 
a capias is awarded and issued, to bring him in 
to receive his judgment ; and, if he absconds, he 
may be prosecuted even to outlawry. But 
whenever he appears in person, upon either a 
capital or inferior conviction, he may at this 
period, as well as at his arraignment, offer any 
exceptions to the indictment, in arrest or .stay of 
judgment : as for want of sufficient certainty in 
setting forth either the person, the time, the 
place, or the offence. And, if tlie objections be 
valid, the whole proceedings shall be set aside. 
A pardon also may be pleaded in arrest of 
judgment : and it is the same when pleaded here 
as when upon arraignment ; viz. the saving the 
attainder, and, of course, the corruption of blood : 
which nothing cun restore but parliament, when 
a pardon is not jileaded till after sentence. And 
certainly, upon all accounts, when a man has 
obtained a pardon, be is in the right to plead it 
as soon as jaissible. Fraying the benefit of 
clergy may also be ranked among the motions in 
arrest of judgment. See Clergy. If all these 
resources fail, the court must pronounce that 
judgment which the law has annexed to the 
crime. Of these some arc capital, which extend 
to the life of the offender, and consist generally 
in being hanged by the neck till dead ; though, 
in very atrocious crimes, other circumstances of 
terror, pain, or disgrace, are superadded : as, in 
treasons of all kinds, being drawn or dragged to 
the place of execution ; in high treason affecting 
the king’s person or government, beheading; 
and, in murder, a public dissection. But the 
humanity of the English nation has authorised, 
by tacit consent, an almost general mitigation of 
such judgments as favor torture or cruelty : 
a sledge or hurdle being usually allowed to such 
traitors as are condemned to be drawn. Some 
punishments consist in exile or banishment, by 
abjuration of the realm, or transportation to New 
South Wales; others in loss of liberty, by per- 
petual or temporary imprisonment. Some ex- 
tend to confiscation, by forfeiture of lands, or 
moveables, or both ; or of the profits of lands for 
life ; others induce a disability of holding offices 
or employments, of being heirs, executors, and 
the like. Some are merely pecuniary, by stated 
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or discretionary fines ; and, lastly, there are others 
that consist principally in their ignominy, thougti 
most of them are mixed with ^orne degree of 
corporeal pain ; and these are inflicted chiefly 
for such crimes as either arise from indigence, 
or render even opulence disgraceful : such as 
whipping, hard labor in the house of correction, 
and^ the stocks. Disgusting as this catalogue may 
seem, it will afford pleasure to a British reader, 
and do honor to the British laws, to compare it 
with that shocking apparatus of death and tor- 
ment to be met with in the criminal codes of 
almost every other nation in Europe. And it is 
moreover one of the glories of our law, that the 
nature, though not always the quantity or degree 
of punishment, is ascertained for every oflence; 
and that it is not left in the breast of any judge, 
nor even of a jury, to alter that judgment which 
the law has beforehand ordained for every sub- 
ject alike, without respect of persons. 

JUDICIA Centumviralia, in Roman an- 
tiquity, were trials before the centumviri, to 
whom the praetor committed the decision of cer- 
tain questions of inferior nature, like our justices 
of peace at the quarter sessions. During these 
trials, a spear was stuck up in the forum, to sig- 
nify that the court was sitting. 

JUDICIUM Calumni^e, was an action 
brought against the plaintiff for false accusation. 
The punishment, upon conviction, was inustio 
frontis, or branding in the forehead. See Inus- 
tio. 

Judicium Dei, judgment of God, was a term 
anciently applied to all extraordinary trials of 
secret crimes ; as those by arms, and single com- 
bat, and the ordeals ; or those by fire, or red hot 
plough-shares; by plunging the arm in boiling 
water, or the whole body in cold water; in hopes 
God would work a miracle, rather than sufler 
truth and innocence to perish. These customs 
were long kept up even among Christians. See 
Battue, Oiiueal, &c. 

Judicium pRiEVAKicATiONis was an action 
brought against the prosecutor, after the criminal 
was acquitted, for suppressing the evidence of, 
or extenuating his guilt, rather than urging it 
home, and bringing it to light. 

JUDITH, Ileb. nmn^, i. e. praising, the 
daughter of Merari, a Jewish heroine, whose 
history is related in the apocryphal book which 
bears her name. See Apocrypha and IIolo- 

fERNES. 

Judith’s River, a river of North America, 
which has its source in the Rocky Mountains, 
near that of the Muscleshell and the Yellow- 
stone River. Its entrance is 100 yards wide 
from bank to bank, the water occupying about 
Seventy-five yards. It is a clear fine stream : the 
bed being composed entirely of gravel and mud 
with some sand. The low grounds in the vici- 
*^ily are wide and woody, and here is abundance 

the large horned animals. In its waters are 
^ great number of beavers. 

lUERNUS, in ancient geography, a town in 
Ihe south-west of Ireland : now called Dunke- 
ram (Camden): called Donekyne by the na- 
lives, situated on the Mai re, in the province of 
^'insier. 

Iuernus, or Iernus, a river in the south-west 


of Ireland, now called the Maire, or Kenmare, 
running from east to west in the province of 
Munster. 

IVES, or Yves (St.), a celebrated bishop of 
Chartres, born in the territory of Beauvais, in 
the year 1035. His merit procured his election 
to the see of Chartres in 1092, or 1093, under 
the pontificate of Urban ll., who had deposed 
Geolfroy his predecessor. He compiled a Col- 
lection of Decrees, and wrote twenty-two ser- 
mons, published in 1647, in folio. He died 
A.D. 1115. 

Ives (John), E. R. S. and E. A. S., a late ce- 
lebrated antiquarian, horn at Yarmouth in 1751. 
He published Select Papers, 1773: Remarks on 
the Garianonum of the Romans, 12ino. 1774 
and died in 1776. 

Ives (St.), a borough and sca-port town o 
Cornwall, seated on a bay of the same name; 
its harbour having been almost choked up by 
the vast shoals of sand driven upon this coast 
by the north-west winds, the magistrates and 
trustees of the port, in 1816, resolved to extend 
the pier, and to construct a breakwater, to shel- 
ter the port, by which means it is calculated that 
the harbour will accommodate 200 sail of large 
vessels at spring-tides, and the town be highly 
benefited. The rocks here are streaked with a 
resemblance of copper, of which there are some 
mines in the neighhourherod. It is a custom of 
the manor here, that, on the death of every per- 
son worth ten pounds, ten shillings shall he paid 
to the vicar. Tly the pilchard trade, and that of 
Cornish slates, this town has thriven greatly, and 
twenty or thirty sail of ships belong to it. It is 
a corjioration, governed by a mayor, thirty-six 
burgesses, a recorder, town-clerk, &c., and sends 
two members to parliament. It has a spacious 
church, which is often washed by the sea. 

Ives (St.), a market- town in Huntingdonshire, 
sixty-four miles from London. It has a fine 
stone bridge over the Duse, had in the ninth 
century a mint, and was noted for its medicinal 
water. It has a good market on Monday for 
fatted cattle brought from the north ; and two 
fairs. Here Oliver Cromwell rented a farm be- 
fore he was chosen a burgess for Cambridge. 

JUG, ri.s. Dan. Eat. juguLum. A 

large drinking vessel with a gibbous or swelling 
belly. 

You’d rail upou the hostess of the house, 

Because she bought stone Jugs and no sealed quarts. 

Shukspeare, 

He fetched ’era drink, 

Filled a large Jug up to the brink. Swift. 

JUGERUM, in Roman antiquity, a square of 
120 Roman feet; its proportion to the English 
acre being as 10*000 to 16 097. 

JUGGERNATH, or Jagatnatha, (i. e. the 
Lord of the world), a temple and place of Hindoo 
worship, on the sea coast of Orissa, near the 
town of Pursotein, esteemed by its wretched 
votaries the most sacred of their establishments. 
From a distance it seems a shapeless mass of 
building, forming an excellent land- mark for navi- 
gators. On approaching it several courts or en- 
closures are found to surround the interior, where 
no European is admitted. At the outer gate are 
two large statues of an imaginary animal, nearly 
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as large as an Gk‘[)}iant. ,lugg'ernatli,Hlie idol, is 
made of dark wood, with a distended mouth, 
and frightful visage. At his side are seated two 
other images, one painted white, the other yel- 
iow : the first is said to he that of his sister 
Shubudra, the other his brother B.ilarain. These 
images on particular festivals are dressed, and 
placed on an iiiiniense carriage or moving tower, 
called a rutkh, which is drawn by the pilgrims 
attending tiui place. I3aring the procession de- 
votees sacritice themselves, by falling under the 
wheels of this earriage. Juggernath is accounted 
one of the incarnations of Vhshmi, and the tem- 
ple here is known to have existed above BOO 
years. Between the years 1720 and 1730 the 
rajah of Persoteiri removed the image to the 
mountains on the western border of Orissa, 
which injured the revenues; but the nabob 
Alaverdy Khan made him restore it. The con- 
course of pilgrims to this place is so immense, 
that the revcmie which the Bast India Company 
derived from thmn amounts it is said, to £12,000 
annually. A road has been lately made from 
Calcutta to Juggernath, at the expense jjrincipally 
of a rich Hindoo. 

JUG'OU’i, v,n. & 71 . \ Vv. jon^lcr ; Lat. 

JuG'iiUEU, 77. 5. Y^ocnlor. To play 

Jug'glingi.y, 777 /c. j tricks by slight of 

hand; to practice artifice or imposture: juggle, 
a trick of legerdemain ; an imposture, or decep- 
tion : juggler, one who practises slight of hand; 
a cheat, a trickish fellow ; jngglingly, after the 
manner of a cheat. 

Aristaius was a famous poet, tliat Bourished in the 
days of Omsus, and a notable /aggkr. Sandns, 

I'hey say this town is full of cozenage, 

As nimble /// gi>7c/\s that tleceive the eve, 

Drug-working sorcerers that change the mind, 
13is^ui.scd cheaters, prating inoiintel>anks, 

And many such like libertines of sin. Shak^iptutre. 

Is’t possible the spells of Franco should jn>'p;le 
Men into such strange mockeries ? A/. 

0 me, you 7 '//gg/p;> ; oh, you canker blossom, 

You thief of love ; what, have you come by night 
And stolen my love’s heart from him t Id, 

Be these ji/gg/h/g fiends no more believed, 

'flrat paltei with us in a double sense. 

Id. Market I,. 

1 saw a ji/ffg/fr that had a pair of cards, and would 

tell a mail vvluU card he thought. Bacon. 

1 sing no harm 

d o officer, j//gg/c/-, or justice of peace. Donue, 

'fhe ancient, miracle of Memnon’s statue seems to 
he a h/gg/fz/g of the Ikhiopian priests. D'njhy. 

'fhey ne’er forswore tlieinselves, nor lied. 

Disdained to stay for friends consents ; 

juggled about settlements. Iludihras. 

Fortune-tellers, j//gg//?/\s, and impostors, do daily 
delude them. Browne^s Vulgar Erroars. 

'Fhe notion was not the invention of politicians, 
and ^juggle of state to cozen the people into obedi- 
ence. Tillotson. 

The j//ggfcr which another’s slight can shew. 

But teaches how the world his own may know. 

Garth. 

One who is managed hy ^juggler fancies he has 
money in hand ; but. let him grasp it never so care- 
fully, upon a word or two it increases or dwindles. 

Addison s Ereeholdct\ 

What magick makes our money rise, 

When dropt into the sou.hmn main ; 

Or do thevo, /wgg/i /-i chc-it our eyes? Sirift. 


JUG 

Let all my soldiers quaff 1 

That generous juice, hy /ugg/zug priests denied. 

jDareg's Love and Amhition. 

Keep thy smooth words and juggling homilies 

For those wiio know thee not. 

Bijron. Sardanupalus. 

JUGJANS, in botany, a genus of the mo- 
ncecia order, and polyandria class of plants ; na . 
tiiral order fiftieth, amentacem. Male cat,, mo- 
nopliyllous and squamiform : coR. divided into 
six parts ; there are eighteen filaments. Female 
CAL. quadrifid, superior: cor. quadripartite; 
there are two styles, and the fruit a plum with u 
furrowed kernel. There are five species. 

1. J. alba, the white, and 

2. J. nigra, the black Virginia walnut, are 
cultivated in this country, tliough, having very 
small kernels, they are less proper for fruit than 
the 

3. .T. regia, the common walnut. This tree 
rises fifty feet high or more, witli a large upriglit 
trunk, branching into a very large spreading 
head, with large pinnated leaves, of two or three 
pairs of oval, smooth, somewhat serrated lobes, 
terminated by an odd one; and monmeious 
flowers, succeeded by clusters of large green fruit 
enclosing furrowed nuts of different sliapes and 
sizes. All the sorts are ])ropagated by planting 
their nuts, which will grow in any common soil. 
The nuts being procured in the proj)er seaso-’, 
in their outer covers or husks if possible, they 
should be preserved in dry sand until February, 
and then planted. After two years^ growth in the 
seed-bed, iliey arc to be taken out, and ])laiitcd 
in the nursery, wliere they must remain till 
grown five or six feet liigh, when tlicy must ])e 
iransphmted where they are to remain; but, if 
intended for timber as well as fruit trees, they 
ought to be finally transplanted when they have 
attained the heiglit of three or four feet. Tlie 
fruit is used at two different stages of growth; 
wlu'n green to pickle, and wdien ripe to eat raw. 
Walnuts are ready for ])ickling in July and 
August, and arc fully ripe in September and Oc- 
tober. As soon as gathered, lay them in heaps 
a few (lays to heat and sweat, to cause their outei 
husks, which adhere closely, to separate from 
the shell of the nut; then clean them from the 
rubbish, and deposit them in some dry room for use?, 
covering them over closely with dry straw half a 
foot thick, and they will keep three or four months, 
The wood of the walnut tree is also very valu- 
able; cabinet-makers esteem it bighlyfor several 
sorts of furniture and light works ; for, being 
beautifully veined, it takes a fine polish, and the 
more knotty it is, the more it is valued. Walnut 
trees are also well adapted for planting round 
the borders of orchards, where, by their large 
spreading heads, they guard the smaller fruit trees 
from boisterous winds. The kernels are similar 
in quality to almonds, but are not, like them, 
used in medicine. 

JUGLER (John Frederick), a Saxon philolo- 
gical writer, was born near Naumburgh, in 1714. 
Having been for sonnHime employed in teaching 
youth, he was nominated counsfdlor to the king 
of England, and Inspector of the Equestrian 
Academy of Lunenburg. He died in 1791 Bi^* 
principal literary work is Bibliotheca Historue 
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Literariae Selecta, 3 vols. 8vo. founded on Struve’s gentle, there is juice ; but wnere that wanteth, the 


Introduction to the History of Literature. He 
was the author likewise of Memoirs of Eminent 
I'Airopeaii Statesmen and Lawyers, 6 vols. 8vo. ; 
a Dissertation on the Use of Libraries, &c. 

JIJ’GULAU, adj. & n. s. Ld.t. jugulum. Be- 
longing to the throat: a vein of the neck.* 

A gentleman was wounded into the internal 
lar, through his neck. iri.ssmau’.s Surgery. 

lie died as born, a Catholic in faitli, 

Like most in the belief in which they’re bred. 

And first a little crucifix he kissed, 

And then held out his Jugular and wrist. 

Byron. Don Juan. 

Jugular, among anatomists, is applied to 
certain veins and glands of the neck. See Ana- 
iOM Y. 

JUGULAR ES, i n the Li nna an system, an order 
or division of fish, the general character of which 
is, that they have ventral fins before the pectoral 
fins. See the article Eiscks. 

JUGUM, the yoke, a disgrace inflicted by the 
Romans upon their varnpiished enemies, by 
making them pass singly between two spears, 
with a third laid over the top of them. 

JUGURTllA, the illegitimate son of Manas- 
tabal, the brother of Micipsa, sons of Masinissa, 
king of Numidia. Micipsa, who inherited his 
father’s kingdom, educated his nephew with his 
two sons Adlierbaland Hiempsal ; but, as ho saw 
tliat the former was of an as[)iriug disposition, he 
sent him with a body of troops to the assistance 
of Scipio, who was besieging Numantia, hoping 
thus to get nd of a youth whose ambition seemed 
to threaten tlie tiaiupiillity of his children. His 
hopes were frustrated ; Jugurtha showed himself 
brave and active, and endeared himself to the 
Roman’ general. Micipsa appointed him suc- 
cessor to his kingdom along with his sons ; bnt 
the kindness of the father proved fatal to the 
children. Jugurtha destroyed Hiempsal, and 
stripped Adherbal of his possessions, and oblige.'d 
him to fly to Rome. The Romans listened to 
the well-grounded complaints of Adlierbal ; bnt 
Jugurtha’s gold prevailed among the senators, 
<and the supplicant monarch, forsaken in his dis- 
tress, perished by the snares of his enemy. 
Ca*cilius Metcllus was at last sent against Jiigur- 
tha ; and his firmness and success soon reduced 
the crafty Numidian, obliging him to fly among 
his savage neighbours for support. Marius and 
Sylla succeeded Metcllus, and fought witli crpial 
J^uccess. Jiigurtlia was at last betrayed by his 
falhcr-in-law Bocchus,and delivered up loSylla, 
A. A. C. 106. He was exposed to the view of 
file Roman people, and dragged in chains to 
tidorn the triumph of Marius. lie was after- 
wards thrown into prison, and sufiored to perish 
of hunger. 

IVICA, or Yvica. See Yvtca. 

JUICE, 7 i.s. L'dt. jus; Fr. Dut. 

Juice'less, adj. i jui/s. The sap of ])lantsand 
Jui'ciNESS, 6. I fruits ; formerly the fluids 
Jgi'cy, y of animal bodies were so 

called : juiceless, without moisture, or fluidity : 
juicy, moist; full of juice ; succulent. 

Eaitli being taken out of watery woods, will put 
fi*rth herbs of a fat dxu\ juicy substance. liacon. 
Racli plant diid juiciest gourd will pluck. J\Hllon. 
•fuiic m language, is less titan hlootl ; lor if llio 
Hurds he but becomiiig and signilying, and the sense 


language is thin, scarce covering the bone. 

lien Jonson's Dtsroreries. 

The musk’s surpassing woi tli ! tirat in its youth, 
Its tender nonage, loads the spreading boughs 
VVitli large din\ Juicy offspring. Phillips. 

\V hen Boreas’ spirit blusters sore, 

Beware the inclement heavens ; now let thy heartli 
Crackle with bouglis. Id. 

All animal whose juices are unsound can never be 
nourished : unsound juices can never repair the fluids. 

A rhulhnut. 

If I define wine, I must say, wine is a juice not 
liquid, or wine is a substance; for Juice includes both 
substance and liquid. Watts. 

Unnumbered fruits, 

A friendly Juice to cool thirst’s rage contain. 

Th am soil. 

Pleasure admitted in undue degree 

Enslaves tlie will, nor leaves the judgment free. 

’Tis not ‘alone the grape’s enticing Jz/icc 

I'nnerves the moral powers, and mars their use. 

Coteper. rreyrrss of Krrcr. 

The grapes gay Juice thy bosom nev er cheers — 
'fhou — more tlian Moslem — \^dlen the cup appears — 
'I'liink not 1 mean to chide — for 1 rejoice 
What others deem a penance is thy choice. 

Hymn. Corsair. 

The .luicLs or Plants, for medicinal pur- 
poses, are expressed to olitain theii essential 
salts, cither to be used witliout preparation, 
or to be nnulo into syrups and extracts. The 
general mcthoil is, by pounding the plant in 
a marble mortar, and then by putting it into 
a press. In tliis manner is obtained a muddy, 
green licpior, which generally rctpiires to be eba- 
rificd. All juices are not (extracted with equal 
ease. Some plants, even when fresh, contain so 
little juice, that water must be added. Others, 
which contain a considerabh' (piantity of juice, 
furnish but a small (piantity of it by expression, 
because they contain also much miujilage, which 
renders tlie juic<‘ so viscid that it cannot flow. — 
Water must also b.e added to these plants to ob- 
tain their juic(L Tlie juices thus obtained are 
not, propmly speaking, one of their principles, 
but a collection of all the proximate principles 
of plants soliibh' in water. The juice contains 
also some part of tlie resinous sulistancc, and 
the green coloring matter, which in almost all 
vegetables is of a resinous nature. Juices which 
are acid, and not vr ry mucilaginous, are spon- 
taneously clarifl(!(] by rest and gentle heat. The 
juices .of most antiscorbutic plants, abounding 
in saline volatile jirinciples, may lie disposed to 
filtration merely by immersion in boiling water; 
and as they may be contained in closed bottles, 
wiiile they are thus heated in a water bath, their 
saline volatile ]iart, in which their medicinal 
qualities chiefly consist, nray thus be pieserved. 
The most general method of clarification, for 
those juices which contain much mucilage, is 
boiling with the while of an egg. The juices, 
es])ecially before tlieyarc clarified, contain almost 
all the same principles as the plant itself; be- 
cause, in the operation by which they arc ex- 
tracted, no decomposition happens, but every 
thing remains, as to its nature, in the same state 
as in the plant. The prirndples contained in the 
jui(!e aro only se])arated from the grosser, oily, 
earthy, and resinous part, which compose the 
solid matter that remain.s under the press. Ihese 
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juices, when well prepared, have therefore the 
same medicinal qualities as the plants from which 
they are obtained. Different parts of tho same 
plant, yield different juices. The same veins in 
their course through the different parts of the 
plant, yield juices of a different appearance. 
Thus the juice in the root of the cow parsnip is 
of a brimstone color; hut in the stalk it is white. 
JlJ'JUil, w- 5. ^ Lat. zizijphas. A plant 
Ji/jUKF.s, 71 . s. i whose flower consists of seve- 
ral leaves, which are placed circularly and ex- 
pand in form of a rose. The fruit is like a small 
plum, but it has little flesh upon the stone. — 
Miller, 

JUKh% r. 71. Yr. juchcr. 

To perch upon any thing as birds. 

Juking, in Scotland, denotes still any com- 
plaisance by bending of tlie head. 

Two asses travelled ; the one laden with oats, the 
other Avith money : the money-merchant was so 
roiid of his trust, that he went juking and tossing of 
is head. V Estrange, 

JUL, or JoL, a Gothic word signifying a 
sumptuous feast; and particularly applied to a 
religious festival, first among the lieathcris and 
afterwards Christians. By the latter it was 
given to Christmas; which is still known under 
the name lul, lule, or Yool, and hence too Ja- 
nuary was by the Saxons styled Giuli, i.c. the 
Festival. As this feast had originally been de- 
dicated by our heathen ancestors to the sun, their 
supreme deity ; so the Christians, for the pur- 
pose of engaging the minds of their (ientile bre- 
thren, ordered It should be celebrated in memory 
of the birth of Christ ; and thus it has been 
through ages a feast of joy and entertainment. 

JULAMERICK, an elevated district in the 
east of Kurdistan, having the pachalic of Bag- 
dad on the south, and Armenia on the nortli. 
It produces in some places a quantity of corn, 
and abundance of pasturage every where. There 
is a great iimnber of villuges, but only one town 
in the province, called also Julamerick. It is 
on the banks of the Ilakiar, and has a citadel 
built of Ktone. Iniiabitants 1000: 120 miles 
E. S. E. of jBetlis. 

JUT.AR, 71. .5. A word of Arabic original; 
Low L\ii. fulupium ; Yt. julep. 

Behold this cordial ji/Lp here, 

That flames and danees in Ids crystal hounds 
With spirits of balm and fragrant syrups mixt. 

Milton. 

Jnlap is an extemporaneous form of medicine, 
made of simple, and compound water sweetened, and 
serves for a veldcle to otiier forms not so convenient 
to take alone. Qnincg. 

If any part of the after-birth be left, endeavour the 
bringing that away ; and by good sudorificks and 
cordials expel the venom, and contemperate the heat 
and acrimony by julaps and emulsions. 

Wisemanks Surgery, 

Here the great masters of the healing art, 

7'hese mighty mock-defrauders of the tomb, 

^ite of t}mr julaps and catholicons 

Resign to fate ! BlaiEs G^ave, 

JuLAP, or Julep. See Pharmacy. 

JULIA, the daughter of Augustus, was fa- 
mous for her accomplishments, and infamous 
for her lewdness, for which her father banished 
her. She married Metellits,>grippa, and lastly 
Tiberius ; who suffered her to perish for want. 


Julia Lex, in Roman antiquity, a law made 
by Julius Caesar, A. U. C. 691 ; confirming the 
privileges of all Greece ; and ordaining that the 
Roman magistrates should act there as judges, 
&c. There were nine other Julia; Leges enacted 
in the reign of Augustus ; one of which punish- 
ed adultery with death; and another, de rnari- 
tandis ordinibus, proposed rewards to such, of 
a certain description, as married, and punished 
celibacy. It also permitted patricians, senators 
excepted, to intermarry with libertini. 

JULIAN, a celebrated Roman emperor, styled 
the Apostate, because, though he professed the 
Christian religion before he ascetided the throne, 
he afterwards openly embraced Paganism, and 
endeavoured to abolish Christianity, lie made 
no use of violence, however, for this purpose; 
but behaved witli a politic mildness to llie 
Christians ; recalled all who had been banished 
on account of religion under (^onstantius : but 
he prohibited Christians to plead before courts 
of justice, or to enjoy any public employments. 
He even prohibited their teaching polite litera- 
ture; well knowing the great advantages they 
drew from profane authors in their attacks upon 
Pagar.ism and irreligion. Tiiough he on all 
occa.sions showed a sovereign contempt for the 
Christians, whom he called Galileans, yet he was 
sensible of the advantage they obtained by their 
virtue and the purity of their manners; and 
therefore incessantly proposed their example to 
the Pagan priests. At last, however, vshen he 
found that all other methods failed, he gave public 
employments to the most cruel enemies of tho 
Christians, when the cities in most of the pro- 
vinces were filled with tumults and seditions, 
and many of them were put to death. Histo- 
rians mention, that Julian attempted to prove 
the falsehood of our Lord’s prediction with 
respect to the tenqile of Jerusalem, by rebuild- 
ing it ; hut that all his endeavours served only the 
more perfectly to verify it. See Jerusalem. 
Julian being mortally wounded, in a battle with 
the Persians, it is said that he caught in his hand 
some of the blood which flowed from his wound, 
and throwing it towards heaven, cried, ^ Tliou 
Galilean hast conquered.' But Theodoret re- 
lates, that Julian discovered a different disposi- 
tion, and employed his last moments in con- 
versing with Maximus the philosopher, on the 
dignity of the soul. He died the following 
night, aged thirty-two. For an account of his 
reign and exploits, see Western Empire. No 
prince was ever more variously rejiresented by 
different authors ; on which account it is difficult 
to form a true judgment of his character. It 
must, however, be acknowledged, that he was 
learned, liberal, temperate, brave, vigilant, and 
a lover of justice : but, on the other hand, he 
had apostatised to Paganism ; was an enemy to 
the Christian religion ; and was, in fact, a per- 
secutor, though not of the most sanguinary class. 
We have several of his discourses or orations; 
some of his letters ; a treatise entitled Misopo- 
gon, which is a satire on the inhabitants ot 
Antioch ; and some other pieces, all written in 
an elegant style. They were published in Greek 
and Latin by father Petau in 1630, in 4to., and 
Spanhemius gave a fine edition of them m 
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folio in 1696. Ilis most famous work was that 
composed against the Christians, of which some 
fragments are preserred in Cyril’s refutation 
of it. 

Julian Alps, an extensive chain of moun- 
tains in Maritime Austria, between Italy and 
Germany, chiefly in the province of Friuli. 

Julian Cai.lndak, that depending on and 
connected with the Julian year. See Kalen- 

DAR. 

Julian Epoch, the era of the institution of 
the Julian reformation of the calendar, wliich 
began A. A. C. 46. 

Julian Period, in clironology, a period so 
called, as being adapted to the Julian year. See 
Chronology, Index. It is made to commence 
bcfove the creation. Its principal advantage is, 
that the same years cf the cycles of the sun, 
rnoon, and indiction, of which three cycles it 
was made to consist by Joseph Scaligcr in l.'iBO, 
belonging to any year of this period, will never 
fall together again till after the expiration of 
7980 years. There is taken for the first year of 
this period that which has the first of the cycle 
of the sun, the first of the cycle of the moon, 
and the first of tlie indiction cycle, and so 
reckoning on. The first year of the Christian 
era is always, in our systems of chronology, the 
4714th of the Julian period. To find what 
year of the Julian period any given year of 
Christ answers to : to the given year of Christ 
add 4713, hccause so many years of the Julian 
period were expired A. D. 1.; and the sum 
gives the year of the Julian period sought. 

JCLIKN (Pierre), one of the most eminent 
of modern sculptors, was born in 1731, at Pau- 
lien in France, and applied himself to the study 
of the art at J.yons, where ho obtained an aca- 
demical prize, lie then went to Paris, and 
placed himself u rider Coustou ; visited Rome in 
1768; and left behind him several admirable 
specimens which he there executed. Ten years 
afterwards appeared his principal production, 
The Dying (Jladiator. This gained him a seat 
in the French Academy, and his best works still 
excite the admiration of connoisseurs. He died 
in 1804. 

JI^LIERS, a fertile duchy of Westphalia, 
now annexed to Prussia, and included in the 
government of Aix-la-Chapelle. It is seated 
between the Maese and the Rhine, and bounded 
by Prussian Guelderland on the north, by Co- 
logne on the east, and by the Netherlands on the 
west. It contains a superficial area of about 
1600 miles, and yields an annual revenue 
of £100,000. Its horses and flax are much es- 
teemed, and form large articles of trade. Fine 
linen is also manufactured and scut to Holland. 
The duchy belonged for a considerable time to 
the sovereigns of Cleves; but, the reigning 
family becoming extinct in 1609, the succession 
Was disputed during the long war, terminated 
oy the peace of Westpnalia in 1642. By that 
Ireaty, Juliers was allotted to the palatine of 
Neuberg, and belonged to that fiimily, and to the 
t^lector palatine, till the peace of Luneville, when 
it was ceded to France: in 1815 it was first 
transferred to Prussia. 

JuLiFRs, or JuLiCH, IS a small strong town 


in the government of ^ix-la-Chapelle, the capi- 
tal of the above duchy. It stands near the 
Ruht, and has manufactures of vinegar and 
leather. It was taken by prince Maurice of 
Nassau in 1610, and by the Spaniards in 1622. 
It was surrendered at discretion to the French 
under Pichegru on the 9th of October, 1794, 
after a battle fought near it on the 6th, wherein 
the Austrians lost above 4000 men killed and 
wounded, and 800 prisoners. There were six 
pieces of cannon, and 30,000 lbs. of powder in 
the arsenal. Inliabitants 2150: twenty-two 
miles west of Cologne, awd fifteen north-east of 
Dusseldorf 

JULIS, a town of the isle of Coos, famous 
for being the birth place of Simonides. Its 
walls were of marble (Plin. iv. c. 12), and 
there are still parts of these monuments of its 
ancient splendor remaining entire, above twelve 
feet high. 

JULIUS, the surname of a celebrated patri- 
cian family in Rome, who claimed their descent 
from Itiliis, the son of TF.ucas. They wore 
brought to Rome by Romulus, where they soon 
enjoyed the highest offices in the republic, which 
was at last overturned by one of them. The 
Ca3sars were a branch of the Juliap family. 

Julius C.esar. See Cesar. 

Julius I., pope of Rome, succeeded Mark, 
A. D. 337. He was a man of great learning 
and piety. Some of his letters are extant. He 
sent legates to the council of Sardis, and sup- 
ported the ca\ise of Athanasius. He died in 
352. 

Julius IT. (Julian de la Revere), pope, re- 
markable for his warlike disposition : he engaged 
the principal powers of Europe to league with 
him against the republic of Venice, called the 
League of Cambray, in 1508. The Venetians 
having purchased peace, by the cession of part 
of Romania, Julius turned his arms against 
I.ouis Xll. king of France, and appeared in 
person, armed cap-a-pee, at the siege of Miran- 
dola; whicli he took by assault in 1511. But, 
proceeding to excommunicate Louis, the king 
wisely turned his own weapons against him, by 
calling a general council at Pisa ; at which the 
pope, refusing to appear, was declared to be sus- 
pended from the holy see ; and thus Louis, in 
his turn, excommunicated the pope, who died 
soon after in 1.512. He built the famous church 
of St. Peter at Rome, and was a patron of the 
polite arts. 

Julius Vicus, in ancient geography, a town 
of the Nemetes in Gallia Belgica, situated be- 
tween the Tres TabernaD, and Noviomagus, now 
culled Gf.rmersheim, which see. 

JUJ.UE, a town of France in the department 
of Rhone and Loire, five miles north of Ville- 
franchc. 

lULUS, a name of Ascanius. 

I ULUS, a son of Ascanius, born in Lavinium. 
In the succession of the kingdom of Alba, 
iFnius Sylvius, the son of TEneas and Lavinia, 
was preferred to him. He was, however, made 
chief priest. 

luT.us, in entomology, a genus of insects of 
the order aptera. The^feet are very numerous, 
being on each side twice as many as the seg- 
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menlsof the body ; the aiijoniiie are moniliform; 
there are two articulated pal[)i; and the body is 
of a semicylindrical form. There are several 
spepies. 

1. 1. sabiilosus, is of an ashen color, smooth, 
and sometimes lias two longitudinal bands of a 
dun-color upon its back. The body is com- 
posed of about sixty segments, which appear 
double; one part of the segment being quite 
smooth, the other charged with longitudinal 
striae, set very close together, which causes the 
cylindric body of the insect to appear intersected 
alternately with smooth and striated segments. 
Each segment gives rise to two pairs of feet, 
which makes 240, or 120 feet on each side. 
These feet are slender, short, and white. The 
antennui are very short, and consist of five rings. 
The insect, when touched, rolls itself up into a 
S[)iral form; so that its feet are inwards, imt yet 
turned towards the ground. It is found together 
with tlie following species, to which it bears a 
resemblance, though it is much larger, 

2. I. terrestris, is a small species, liaving on 
each side 100 very short closely set feet. The 
body is cylindrically round, consisting of fifty 
segments, each of which gives rise to two jiairs 
of feet ; by which means the feet stand two and 
two by the side of each other, so that between 
every two there is a little more space, its color 
is blackish, arid the animal is very smooth. It 
is met with under stones, and in the earth. See 
Km omolooy. 

Jl'djUS, n. s. July flower. 

Ju/uSf 4K\of, among botanists, denotes those 
long worm-like tufts or palms, as they are called 
in willows, which at the beginning of the year 
grow out, and hang pendular down from hazels, 
w a 1 n u t- 1 r e es, &; c . — Miller. 

J I 'LY', 71. .s*. Lat. Ji/lii/s ; I'r, juillt'f. The 
month anciently called cjuintilis, or the liftfi from 
March, named .Inly in honor of Julius Caisar; 
the seventh month from January. 

Tlien came hot July, boiling like to fire, 

That all his giiriiients he had cast away 

I' pun a lion raging yet with ire, 

lie boldly rode and hade him to obay. 

Sprjiser. Fticrie Queeue. 

July I would have drawn in a jacket of light yid* 
low, eating clienies, with Ins face and bosom sun- 
burnt. Pnivham. 

'l ight hox('s, neatly sashed, and in a blaze, 

With all a July suu’n collected rays, 

Dellglitb the citizen, vvlio gasping there, 

Jlreathcs clouds of dust, and calls it country air, 
Cowper. Retirement. 

July, the month during which the sun ente s 
the sign Leo. Mark Antony first gave this 
month the name of Julius, after Julius Catsar, 
who was born in it. On the lOfli day of this 
month the dog-days are commonly supposed to 
begin; when, according to Ilipjjocrates and 
Pliny, * the sea bods, wine turns sour, dogs go 
mad, the bile is increased and irritated, and all 
animals decline and languish.’ 

JUTMAllT, n.s. Fr. 

^Mnles and jumarts, the one from the mixture of an 
ass and a mare, the other from a mixture of a hull 
ami a mare, are frequent. / ockc. 


JUMTILK, V. w., & 71. 5. In Chaucer 
■ jombre, from Fr. comblcr. — Skinner. To mix 

violently and confusedly together: to be agitated 
together: jumble, confused mixture; a mass of 
incongruous articles. 

jombre no discardant thing ifere, 

As thus, to usen tenues of phisicke ; 

Jn loves terrnes holde of tliy materc 
The forme alwaie ; and doe that it he lik ; 

For if a painter would ypaint a pike 
With asses feete, and liedded as an ape, 

It cordetli not; so were it hut a jape ! 

Chaucer. Troilus and Crescitle. 
Mad the world been coagniented from (hat sup- 

f ioscd fortuitous this hypothesis had been to- 

erahle. GlauviUe. 

Jlow tragedy and comedy embrace, 

I low fanre and epick get a jumbled race. Cope. 
Fersoiis and luirnours may be jumbled and dis- 
guised ; but nature, like (piicksilver, will never he 
killed. J ' Estnnifj^c. 

A verbal concordance leads not always to texts 
of (he same meaning: and one may observe, how apt 
that is \o jumble together passages of Scripture, and 
thereby disturb tlie true meaning of holy Scripture. 

Locke. 

WTiting is but just like dice, 

And lucky mains make people wise ; 

\Y\d jundded words, if fortune throw them, 

Shall, well as Dry den, form a poem. Prior. 

Is it not a firmer foundalion for tranquillity, to be- 
lieve that all tilings were created, and are orden’d 
for the hi'st, tlian that the universe is mere bungling 
and lilundei ing ; all ill-favori'dly eohbled and jiunhied. 
together by the uiiguiiied agitation and rude shuffles 
of matter ? Bentley. 

'I'hey will all meet jumble together into a per- 
fect liariiiony. Swift, 

\\ liat jumble here is made of ecclesiastical reve- 
nues, as if they wmc all alienated with equal justice. 

Id. 

JILM !>()(), or Ju MNoo, an independent dis-c 
trict of llindosUin, ott the cast side of the Aco- 
sines, or Cliunab River, and in about the thirty- 
third degree of northern latitude. It i.s governed 
by a Hindoo chief, and is considered one of the 
most flourishing of the native districts. 

.himboo, (lie capital, is situated on the side of 
a hill, on the banks of a small river which falls 
into the Chnnab, on tlie high road from Cash- 
tnere to Delhi. The traflic of (.’ashmere, which 
formerly passed through Lahore, has, since tliat 
country has fallen into the hands of the Seiks, 
been turned into this cliaimel. Several water- 
mills have been erected in the neighbourhood. 

JU'MENT, n.s. Yr. junnnl ; Lat. jnminlum. 
Beast of burden. 

Juments, as horses, oxen, and asses, have no eruc- 
tation, or helc:hing. Browne's Vuhjrar Krrours. 

JUMNA, or Yumna, a river of Ilindostan> 
which has its source in the Himmaleh Mountains- 
Before it reaches the thirtieth degree of northern 
latitude, it is between 200 and 300 yards broad ; 
and, on entering the province of Delhi, directs 
its course, at the distance of from fifty to seventy 
miles, in a parallel line to that of the Canges. 
Passing Delhi and Agra it now falls into the 
Ganges at Allahabad. Its length may be esti- 
mated at 780 miles ; but above its junction with 
the (’humbnl, that is, ten miles below the fort of 
I'.tayiJi, it is fordable from the month of October 
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till June. In tne rainy season, however, it may 
be navigated by flat-bottomed boats of consider- 
able burden. The co\mtry between the Jumna 
and Ganges is called by the Hindoos Anterbede, 
and by the Mahommedans, Dooab. 

In the year 1815 Mr. James Baillie Fraser ex- 
plored a portion of that unknown and interesting 
region, which lies in the bosom of the Himalaya 
Mountains, and gives birth to several of the 
greatest rivers in India. He proceeded from 
Delhi to Nairn, and thence through the districts of 
Sirmoor, Joobul, and Bischur to the Sutledge. 
Keturning to the banks of the .fumna, he pene- 
trated to the very sources of that river, and 
viewed it collecting from numerous small streams 
formed by the melting of the snow. From 
Juranalree he crossed the snowy range to the 
Baghirtucc, the greatest and most sacred branch 
of the Ganges, and, following up the course of 
tliis river, he reached Gangootree. Mr. Fraser’s 
observations made at this spot, beyond which he 
found it impracticable to penetrate, tend to con- 
iirm the prevailing belief of the Hindoos, and 
the accounts of tlie ancient Shasters, that this 
unagnificeiit river, equally an object of venera- 
tion, and a source of fertility, plenty, and ojiii- 
lence to Hindustan, rises within five miles due 
cast of Gangootree; and that the (ranges finds 
its origin in a vast basin of snow, confined within 
the five niighty peaks of lloodroo llimala. 
This mountain, reckoned the loftiest and largest 
of the snowy range in this quarter, and probably 
yielding to none in the whole Himalaya range, 
i.s supposed to be the throne or residence of Ma- 
liadeo. It has five principal peaks called Roo- 
dioo llimala, Hurrum})oore, Bissempoore, God- 
gurreokanta, and Sooryarounee. These form a 
semicircular hollow of a very considerable 
extent, filled with eternal snow ; from the gra- 
dual dissolution of which the principal part of 
tile stream is generated. Mr. Fraser’s journal 
embraces a Rill account of the very singular 
state of society which is found among the inha- 
bitants of these lofty regions : copious extracts 
were read in the lioyal Society at Kdinburgh in 
1819. 

C’aptain Hodgson’s journey to these regions, 
liowcver, has thrown still more light on this in- 
teresting subject. Mn the maps published ten 
years ago,’ he says (Asiatic Researches, vol. xiv.), 
‘the Jumna is laid down a.s having a very long 
course from tlio latitude of .34® 30'. tt was not 
known, until the year 1814, that the Jumna, 
properly so called, was a comparatively .small 
river above its junction with tlie Tonse in the 
Ibni, and I believe the existence of the latter 
river, though fully treble the size of the Jumna, 
was unknown to Fairopcans. 

‘ The junction of the Tonse and Jumna takes 
place at the north-west end of the Dun valley, 
in lat. 30^^ 30', where the large river loses its 
name in that of the small one, and the united 
stream is called the Jumna, The course of the 
^lurnna from Jumuotri, which is in hit. 30*^ 59', 
is generally south 50° vvest. It is fordable 
above the confluence, but the Tonse is not. Not 
I'aving yet visited the sources of the Tonse, I 
‘^ni not certain whether it rises witliin tlie lli- 
nialaya, as the B’liagirallii Joes, or at its south- 


west, or exterior base, like the Jumna ; but the 
latter I believe to be the case. I apprehend that 
three considerable streams, which, like the Jumna, 
originate from the south faces of the HimMaya 
in the districts of Barasa, Leuiowari, and Deo- 
dara Kowarra; join to form the Tonse ; and it 
receives a considerable accession of water from 
the Paber River, which I imagine to he equal in 
size to any of the three above mentioned feeders. 
Respecting them, I have at present only native 
information to guide me, but of the Paher I can 
speak with more confidence; for when, in June 
1816, I penetrated within the Himalaya, by tlie 
course of the Setlej, I found that the north bases 
of many of the snowy peaks, seen from the 
plains of llindostan, were washed by that river; 
its course, in the province of Kunaur, in lat. 
31° 3P, aii<l long. 78° 18', being from east 25° 
south, to 25° to the north of west. In this posi- 
tion, the Setlej is hounded both to the north and 
south by high and rugged snowy mountains, 
from which many torrents descend, and increase 
its bulk. Leaving tlie left bank, and bed of the 
river, I ascended the snowy range, of vvhicli it 
washes the nortli base, and crossed over it on 
the 21st of June, 1816, at forty minutes past 
eleven o’clock in the forenoon, during a heavy 
fall of snow, being the first h’uropean who ef- 
fected a passage over the grand Himalaya ridge 
in that direction. 

‘On surmounting the crest of the pass, T found 
that the Indravali River, which is a principal 
branch of the Paber, originated from the snows, 
on wliich I descended, on the south-west, or 
hiilicr side of the ridge; and I followed its clian- 
nel to the place where it joins the Paber, which 
river must have its beginning, in like manner, 
on the same side of the ridge, as I was informed 
by the jieople of the country it had, and I am 
nearly certain it is the case; and it is most pro- 
bable, that all the streams which form the 'I'onse 
do, in like manner, desciaid from the south-west 
side of tlie fronting snowy range, the north east 
base of which is washed by the Setlej, as above 
mentioned.’ 

He says afterwards, ‘The C'ainaulda is the 
largest rivi.Twhidi ihe Jumna receives above the 
craiflucnce of the Tonse ; its course is from 
north 10° west, down the Rama Senii district, 
which is a small valley, and is reported to be in 
some places a mile wide, but it is now overrun 
with jungles, full of wild beasts. The ('a- 
inaulda, now swollen by the rain, is about seventy 
feet wide, and two feet and a half deep, and 
very rapid. Immediately on crossing it, the 
country iq) the Jumna assumes a more pleasing 
appearance ; the inonniains which hound it, 
ihougli v(Ty lofty, do not rise so abruptly, and 
several small villages are seen on their lower 
slopes. On the right hank of the river tliere 
is a slip of level ground 300 to 500 yards wide> 
The summits of the mountains are covered by 
cedars and other pines, and the snow yet lies on 
ilitiiu.’ 

On the 2 1st of April captain Hodgson went 
from Cursali to Jumuotri, a distance of two 
miles seven furlongs. He ascended at Bliairo- 
Ghali, the steepi.'st ascent he ever met witli, by 
rutting steps in the snow with sjnules. He then 
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descended a steep path, by steps cut in the snow, 
to the Jumna, where a cascade of the stream 
cuts through the snow, and falls from a rock 
about fifty feet high. Excepting where the 
stream is visible for a few yards, through a hole 
in the snow, the snow-bed is about 100 yards 
wide, and bounded by high precipices, from 
which masses of rock of forty feet in length have 
recently fallen. 

* At Jumnotri, the snow which covers and con- 
ceals the stream is about sixty yards wide, and 
is bounded to the right and left by mural pre- 
cipices of granite ; it is forty feet five inches 
and a half thick, and has fallen from the pre- 
cipices above. In front, at the distance of about 
500 yards, part of the b.ase of the great Jum- 
notri Mountain rises abruptly, cased in snow 
and ice, and shutting up and totally terminating 
the head of this defile, in wliich the Jumna 
originates. I was able to measure the thickness 
of the bed of snow over the stream very exactly, 
by means of a plumb-line let down through one 
of the holes in it, which are caused by the steam 
of a great number of boiling springs which are at 
the border of the Jumna. The snow is very solid 
and hard frozen ; but we found means to descend 
through it to the Jumna, by an exceedingly steep 
and narrow dark hole made by the steam, and 
witnessed a very extraordinary scene, for which 
I was indebted to the carl i ness of the season, 
and the unusual quantity of snow which has 
fallen this year. When I got footing at the 
stream (here only a large pace wide), it w’as 
some time before I could discern any thing, on 
account of the darkness of the place, made more 
so by the thick steam ; but, having some white 
liglits with me, I fired them, and, by their glare 
was able to see and admire the curious domes 
of snow over head ; these are caused by the hot 
steam melting the snow over it. Some of these 
excavations are very spacious, resembling vaulted 
roofs of marble ; and the snow, as it iiielts, falls 
in showers, like heavy rain, to the steam which 
appears to owe its origin in a great measure to 
these supplies. Having only a short-scaled ther- 
mometer with me, 1 could not ascertain the pre- 
cise heat of the spring, but it was too hot to keep 
the finger in it for more than two seconds, and 
must be near the boiling point. Rice boiled in 
it but imperfectly. The range of springs is very 
extensive, hut I could not visit them all, as the 
rest are in dark recesses and snow caverns. The 
water of them rises up with great ebullition 
through crevices of the granite rock, and de- 
posits a ferruginous sediment, of which I col- 
lected some. It is tasteless, and I did not per- 
ceive any peculiar smell. Hot spriiigs are 
frequent in the Himalaya : perhaps they may be 
a provision of nature, to ensure a supply of 
water to the heads of the rivers in the winter 
season, when the sun can have little or no power 
of melting the snows in those deep defiles. 

* From near this place, the line of the course 
of the Jumna is perceptible downward to near 
Lak’ha Mandel, and is 55° 40' south-west. From 
the place called Bhairo Ghati the bed of the 
river is overlaid with snow to the depth of from 
fifteen to forty feet, except at one or two places, 
where it shows itself through tieep holes in the 
snow.’ 
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JUMP, V. n., v.a., adv., Sc n. s. Dut.gumpen; 
Lat. junctus. To leap or skip ; to leap suddenly • 
to jolt to a degree; tally, or join: to pass by a 
leap ; to pass over carelessly : exactly, nicely ; 
jump, the act of skipping; a lucky chance. From 
jupe, a waistcoat, a kind of loose or limber stays 
worn by sickly ladies. 

Otherwise one man could not excel another, but 
all should be either absolutely good, as hitting jump 
that indivisible point or center wherein goodness con- 
sisteth ; or else missing it, they should be excluded 
out of the number of well-doers. Hooker. 

In some sort it jumps with my humour. 

Shakspeare. 

Do not embrace me till each circumstance 
Of place, time, fortune do cohere and jump 
1’hat I am Viola. Id. Twelfth Xight. 

But since so jump upon this bloody question, 

You frora the Polack wars, and you from England, 
Are here arrived. Id. Hamlet. 

Herein perchance he jumps not with Lipsius. 

IlakewiU. 

Never did trusty squire with knight. 

Or knight with squire, e or jump more right ; 

Their arms and equipage did lit, 

As well as virtues, parts, and wit. Hudibras, 

This shews how perfectly the rump 
And commonwealth in nature jump. Id. 

The herd come jumping by me. 

And fearless, quench their thirst, while I look on, 
And take me for their fellow-citizen. Drgden. 
Good now, how your devotions Jump with mine. 

Id. 

The surest way for a learner is, not to advance by 
jumps and large strides; let that, which he sets him- 
self to learn next, be as nearly conjoined with what 
he knows already, as is possible. Locke. 

We sec a little, presume a great deal, and so Jump 
to the conclusion. Addison. Spectator. 

So have I seen from Severn’s brink, 

A flock of geese jump down together, 

Swim where the bird of Jove would sink, 

And swimming never wet a feather. Swift. 

C’andidates petition the emperor to entertain the 
court with a dance on the rope; and whoever jump* 
the highest succeeds in the office. Gu //leer’s Travels* 

I am happier for finding our judgments jump in 
the notion. Pope to Swift. 

Flings at your head conviction in the lump. 

And gains remote conclusions at a jump. 

Cowper. Conversation. 

JUN'CATF, w. s. > Yt. juncade ; Ttal. gion- 
Jun'ket, v.w. J Cheesecake; a kind 

of sweetmeat of curds and sugar; any delicacy; 
a furtive or private entertainment. It is now 
improperly written junket in this sense, which 
alone remains much in use : sometimes written 
junket, to feast secretly. 

Was it a dreame or did I sec it playne ; 

A goodly table of pure yvory 

All spread with juncats, fit to entertayne 
The greatest prince with pompous royalty. 

Spenser's Sonnets. 

You know, there wants no junkets at the feast. 

, Shakspeare. 

With stories told of many a feat, 

How fairly Mab thejuncates cat. Milton, 

The apostle would have no revelling or Junketing. 

South. 
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Whatever good bits you can pilfer in the day, save 
tliem to junket with your fellow servants at night. 

Swift. 

She taught him, however, very early to inspect the 
steward’s accounts, to dog the butler from the cellar, 
and to catch the servants at a junket! 

Johnson. Rambler. 

JUN'COUS, h'di. junceus. Full of bull- 

rushes. 

JUNCTION, n. s. ^ Lat. jungo. Union ; 

Junc'turk, i coalition. Juncture, the 

line at which things are united ; a joint; union; 
amity ; a critical point of time. 

Nor are the soberest of them so apt for that devo- 
tional compliance and juncture of hearts, which I 
desire to bear in tliose holy othocs to be performed 
with me. Charles. 

All other animals have transverse bodies ; and, 
though some do raise themselves upon their Irinder 
legs to an upright posture, yet they cannot endure it 
long, neither are the figures or junctures, or order of 
their bones, fitted to such a posture. Ifale. 

She has made the back-bone of several vertebral, 
as being less in danger of breaking than if they were 
aJl one entire bone without those grhily junctures. 

More. 

Besides those grosser elements of bodies, salt, sul- 
phur, and mercury, there may be ingiedients of a 
more subtile nature, which, being extremely little, 
may escape unheeded at the junctures of the distil- 
Idtoiy vessels, though never so carefully luted. 

Hoyle. 

Upon the junciion of the two corps, our spies dis- 
covered a great cloud of dust. AtUlison. 

By this profession in that juncture of lime, they 
bid farewell to all the pleasures of this life. Id. 

When any law docs not conduce to the publick 
safety, but in some extraordinary jun fure.s, the very- 
observation of it would endanger the community, 
that law ought to be laid asleep. Id. 

Fly, then, and tell him, ’twas my last request 

'I'hat Zanies take my post until the junction 

So hoped for, yet delayed by Ofratanes, 

Satrap of Susa. Byron. Sardanapalns. 

Juncture. See Joint. 

Juncture, in oratory, is a part of composition, 
particularly recommended by Quintilian, and 
denotes such an attention to the nature of the 
vowels, consonants, and syllables, in the connec- 
tion of words, witli regard to their sound, as will 
render the pronunciation most easy and pleasant, 
and best promote the harmony of the sentence. 
Thus the coalition of two vowels, occasioning a 
hollow and obscure sound, and likewise of some 
consonants, rendering it harsh and rough, should 
be avoided : nor should the same syllable be re- 
peated at the beginning and end of words, 
because the sound becomes hereby barsUand un- 
pleasant. The following verse in Virgil’s TEneid 
is an example : 

Arma virumque cano, Troj® qui primus ab oris. 

JUNCUS, the rush, in botany : a genus of the 
nionogynia order and hexandria class of plants . 
natural order fifth, tripelatoideae : cor. none : 
^’AL. hexapbyllous : caps, unilocular. There 
are many species, which are universally known, 
being very troublesome weeds, and, difficult to be 
eradicated. 

1. J. aculus, the marine rush, and 

2. J. conglomeratus, the round-beaded rush, 
are planted with great care on the banks of the 


sea in Holland, to prevent the water from wash- 
ing away the earth; which would otherwise oe 
removed every tide, if it were not for the roots of 
those rushes, which fasten very deep in the 
ground, and mat themselves near the surface, in 
such a manner as to hold the earth closely toge- 
ther. Therefore, whenever the inhabitants per- 
ceive that the roots of these rushes are destroyed, 
they are very assiduous in repairing them. In 
summer, when the rushes are fully grown, they 
are cut and tied up in bundles, which are dried, 
and afterwards carried into the larger towns and 
cities, where they are wrought into baskets. 
These species do not grow so strong in this 
country as on the Maese, where they sometimes 
arrive at the h(;iglit of four feet and upwards. 

3. J. effiisus, the soft rush. The pith of this 
species and the conglomeratus is used for wicks 
to rush-lights. 

4. J. odoratus, sweet rush, or camel’s hay, is 
sometimes brought from Turkey and Arabia, tied 
up in bundles about a foot long. The stalk, in 
shape and color, somewhat resembles a barley- 
straw; it is full of fungous pitl), like that of our 
common rushes : the leaves are like those of 
wheat, and surround the stalk with several coats, 
as in the reed. The llowers are of a carnation 
color, striped with a lighter purple. The wdiole 
plant, when in perfection, has a hot bitterish, 
not unpleasant, aromatic taste, and a very fra- 
grant smell : by long keeping it loses greatly its 
aromatic flavor. Distilled with water, it yields 
a considerable rpianlity of essential oil. It was 
formerly often used in medicine as an aromatic, 
and in obstructions of the viscera, &.C., hut is very 
little employed at present. 

JUNK, 71 . s. Fr. Jain; Lai. Junius. The 

sixth month from January. 

And after her came iollic June, arrayd 
All in grecne h aves, as he a player were, 

Yet in his time he wrought as well as playd 
That by his plough-yroiis mote right well appeare. 

Spenser. Faerie Queene. 

June is drawn in a mantle of dark green. 

Pcacham. 

June, Lat. JuniiiSy is derived by some from 
Juno. Ovid, in the sixth book of his Fasti, 
makes the goddess say, 

Junius a nostro nomine nomen habet. 

Others rather derive it a. junioribus, this being 
for young people as the month of May was for 
old ones ; 

Junius est juveiium ; qui fuit ante senum. 

In this month is the summer solstice, and the sun 
enters Cancer. 

JUNGFRMANNIA, in botany: a genus of 
the natural order of algve, in the cryptogamia 
class of plants. Male flower pedunciflatcd, and 
naked ; the anthera quadrivalved. Female 
flower is sessile, naked, with roundish seeds. 
There are numerous species, natives of Britain, 
growing in woods and shady places, by the sides 
of ditches, &c. Many of them are beautiful ob- 
jects for the microscope. 

JUNGIA, in botany, a genus of the polyga- 
mia segregatm order, and syngenesia class of 
plants ; the common receptacle is chafl'y ; the 
perianth three flowered : the florets tubular 
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two lipped : the exterior lip ligulate : the inte- 
rior one bipartite. Species one only : a native 
of North Granada, 

JUGIPORE, a town of Bengal, in the dis- 
trict of Raujcshy, on the eastern bank of the 
Bhagcrutty River. It contains the principal silk 
establishment of the P'.ast India Company, which 
was erected in 1773, and employs 3000 persons; 

f )rincipally women and children. The Company 
lave endeavoured ^ith great success to intro- 
duce here the Italian and particularly the Novi 
mode of spinning silk. 

JUNGIIAII, a town and lordship of Suabia, 
belonging to the prince of Furstenburg, fourteen 
miles west of Buchan, and forty south of Stutt- 
gard. 

JUNIA Lex Sacrata, a law made by Lucius 
Junius Brutus, the first tribune of the people, 
A.U. C. 260, that the persons of the tribunes should 
be inviolable ; that an appeal might be made 
from the consuls to the tribunes : and that no 
senator should exercise the office of a tribune. 

JUNIATTA, a river of Pennsylvania, United 
States, which has its rise in the Alleghany Moun- 
tains, and, after a course of 180 miles, unites, with 
the Susquehanna, about fifteen miles above Har- 
risburg. It is navigable from Bedford lo its 
mouth, or about 150 miles. 

jUNlKN (St.), a town in the department of 
the I 'pper Vienne, France, between the Vienne 
and the Glane. It has considerable manufac- 
tures of woollen, leather, and hats, ami is twen- 
ty miles west of Limoges. Population 6000. 

JU'NIOR, adj. Lat. junior. One younger 
than another. 

.‘Vecording to the nature of men of years, 1 was 
repining at the rise of iny juniors, and uneipial dis- 
tribution of wealth. I'atlcr, 

The fools, my juniors, hy a year, 

Ai(! torturixi with susjuTi.se and fear, 

\\ ho wisely thought my age a screen, 

When death approached to stand between. 

5 m ///. 

Witli mattock in his liand 

Digs ihrough whole rows of kindred and ac(juain- 
tance 

By far his juniors. Blaids (irave. 

But with all this, in their aspects — • 

At least in some, ilm juniors of the number — 

A searching eye, an eye like yours, \'incenzo. 
Would read the sentence ere it was pronounced. 

Bqroii. Marino Fulirru. 
JU'Nl PIHl, w. 5. L'dt. juniperus. A tree. 

Sweet is the Rose, hut grows upon a hrere ; 
SmHit is the Jniii}HU‘r, but shaqje liis bougli • 

Sweet is die Eglantine, hut pricketh near; 

And sweet is !\loly, but his root is ill ; 

So eveiy sweet with soure is tempenHl still. 

Spenser. Sonnets. 

A clyster may he made of the common decoctions, 
or of mallows, bay, and juniper berries, with oil of 
linseed. Wise7nan, 

Juniper Tree, juniperus, a genus of the mo- 
nadelphia order, and rnoncpcia class of plants : 
natural order fifty-first, conifene. Male amentum 
a calyx of scales : cur. none : three stamina : 
female cal. tripartite ; petals three, and as many 
styles : berry trispermous, and equal by means 
of three tubercles of the indurated calyx adhering 
to it. 
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J. Bermudiana, the Bermudian cedar, grows 
twenty or thirty feet high, has small acute leaves 
by threes below, the upper ones awl-shaped, 
acute, and decurrent, by pairs or fours, spread- 
ing outward, and dioecious flowers, succeeded by 
purplish berries. It is a native of Bermudas. 

J. Cliinensis, has leaves decurrent, imbricate, 
expanding, crowded, the stem leaves threefold, 
the branch leaves fourfold. 

J. communis, the common juniper, grows na- 
turally in many parts of Britain upon dry barren 
commons, where it seldom rises above the height 
of a low shrub. Those who have been used to 
see it in its wild state, on sandy barren commons, 
ikc.y will have little inducement to plant it ; as 
there they will see it procumbent, seldom show- 
ing a tendency to aspire : but, when planted in a 
good soil, it will rise to the height of fifteen or 
sixteen feet, and produce numerous branches 
from the bottom to the top, forming a well look- 
ing bushy plant. Tliese branches are exceedingly 
tough, and covered with a smooth bark of a red- 
dish color, having a tinge of pur[)le. Tlie leaves 
are narrow and sharp-pointed, growing by threes 
on the branches; their upper surface has a gray- 
ish streak down the middle ; but the under one 
is of a fine green color. The flowers are small, 
and of a yellowish color. They are succeeded 
by the berries, which are of a bluish color when 
ripe. Of this species there is a variety called 
Swedish juniper, which grows ten or twelve feet 
high, very branchy the whole length, with tlie 
brandies growing erect. But Mr. Miller says, 
the Swedish juniper is a distinct species. A 
prostrate but very dwarfish variety is mention- 
ed hy I.ightfoot, under the nameof dwarf Alpine 
juniper. It is frequently found in the Highland 
hills, and has broader and thicker leaves than the 
former; the berries are alsd larger, and more oval 
than spherical. 

J. lycia, lycian cedar, or olibanum tree, grows 
twenty fcethigli, branching erect; garnished with 
small obtuse oval leaves, every where imbricated ; 
liaving dicecious flowers succeeded by large 
oval brown berries. It is a native of Spain and 
Italy. 

J. oxycedrus, the Spanish juniper, rises from 
ten to fifteen feet high, closely branched from the 
bottom to top ; having short, awl-shaped, spread- 
ing leaves by threes, and small dicecious flowers, 
succeded by large reddish-brown berries. 

J. the Phcenician cedar, grows about tw'cnty 
feet high, branching pyramidally; adorned with 
ternate and imbricated obtuse leaves; and dim- 
cious flowers, succeeded by small yellowish ber- 
ries. It is a native of Portugal. 

J. sabina, or savin tree ; of which there are 
the following varieties, viz. spreading, upright, 
and variegated savin. The first grows three or 
four feet high, with horizontal and very spread- 
ing branches; with short, pointed, decurrent, 
erect, opposite leaves ; and dime ions flowers, 
succeeded by bluish berries, but very rarely pro- 
ducing either flowers or fruit. The seconn 
grows eight or ten feet high, with upright branches, 
dark-green leaves like the former, and dicecious 
flowers, succeeded by plenty of berries. The 
third has the ends of many of the shoots and 
young branches variegated with white, and lli4? 
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leaves finely striped ; so that it makes a beautiful 
appearance. 

J. thurifera, or blue-berried Spanish juniper, 
grows twenty feet high or more, branching in a 
conic form, with acute imbricated leaves, growing 
by fours, and small dioecious flowers, succeeded 
by large blue berries. 

J. Virginiana, the Virginia cedar, grows thirty 
or forty feet high, branching from bottom to top 
in a conic manner, small leaves by threes adhe- 
ring at their base ; the younger ones imbricated, 
and the old ones spreading, with dioecious flow- 
ers, succeeded by small blue berries. 

All the junipers are propagated by seeds, and 
the savins by layers and cuttings ; but these last 
may also lie raised from the berries, if tiiey can 
be procured. They may all be sown in beds of 
common light earth ; except tlie cedar of Bermudas, 
which must be sown in pots for shelter in winter. 
When the hardy kinds have had two or three 
yeaiV growth, in the seed-bed, they may be plant- 
ed out in autumn, or in spring, in nursery rows 
two feet asunder, to remain till of due size for 
final transplantation into the shrubbery. The 
Bermudas cedar must bo sheltered under a 
frame for thcvbrst year or two ; when they must be 
scj>aratcd into small pots, to be sheltered also in 
winter for three or four years, till they have ac- 
quired some size and strength; then turned out 
into pots in the full ground, wherii they arc to 
remain in a warm situation; though a shelter of 
mats for the first winter or two during hard frosts 
will be of great service. The season for trans- 
planting all the species is cither in autumn, Oc- 
tober, or November, or in March, and early in 
A])ril. 

Juniper berries have a strong, not disagreea- 
ble smell ; and a warm, pungent, sweet taste ; 
which, if they are long chewed, or previously 
well bruised, is followed by a bitter one. The 
fresh berries yield, on expression, a rich, sweet, 
lioney-like, aromatic juice ; if previously pound- 
ed, so as to break the se(?ds, the juice proves tart 
and bitter. — These berries are useful carminatives 
and stomachics ; for these purposes, a spirituous 
water and essential oil are j)repared from them, 
and they are also ingredients in various medicines. 
Tlie liquor remaining after the distillation of the 
oil, passed through a strainer, and gently ex- 
haled to the consistence of a rob, proves like- 
wise a medicine of great utility, and in many 
cases is perhaps preferable to the oil or the berry 
itself. This rob is of a dark brownish-yellow 
color, a balsamic sweet taste, with a little of the 
hitter. But one of the best forms under whicli 
they can be used is that of a simple watery infu- 
sion, which, with the axldition of a little gin, is 
very useful for hydropic patients. An infusion 
of the tops has also been advantageously employ- 
ed in the same manner. The wood when burnt 
emits a fragrant odor like incense. It is of a 
reddish color, very hard and durable ; and, when 
targe enough, is used in marquetry and veneering, 
and in making cups, cabinets, &c. The oil of 
juniper mixed with that of nuts makes an excel- 
lent varnish for pictures, wood-work, and preserv- 
ing iron from rusting. The resin, powdered and 
rubbed into paper, prevents the ink from sinking 
tliroagh it, for which it is frequently used under 


the name of pounce. — The charcoal made from 
this wood endures longer than any other, inso- 
much that live embers are said to have been 
found in the ashes after being a year cuv(?red. 
Hence the Scriptural expression for a durable fire, 
‘ c©als of juniper.’ 

JUNIUS, the family surname of several emi- 
nent Romans, renrarkable for their attachment to 
liberty. See Buutls, and Rome. 

Junius (Adrian), one of the most learned men 
of his age, was born at Hoorn in Holland, in 
1.511. He travelled into all parts of Europe, 
and practised physic with reputation in England ; 
where, among other works, be composed a Greek 
and laitin Lexicon; an Epitbalamium on the 
marriage of queen Mary 1. with IMiilip 11. of 
Spain; and Animadversa et de Coma Conimen- 
tarius, which is the most applauded of all his 
works. He died in 1575. 

JuNii;s (Francis), professor of divinity at Ley- 
den, was bora at Bourges in 1545, of a noble 
family, and studied at Lyons, under Bartholomew 
Aneau, principal of the college. He was em- 
ployed in public affairs by Henry iV., and at 
last was invited to Leyden to be professor of di- 
vinity, which employment he discharged with 
honor, till he died of the plague, in 1602. Ou 
Fin says, he was a learned and judicious critic. 
He wrote, in conjunction with Emmanuel Tre- 
mellius, a Latin version of the Hebrew text of tlie 
Bible. He also published Commentaries on a 
great part of the Holy Scriptures; and many 
other works, all in Latin. 

Junius (Francis), or Francis du Jon, tlie son 
of the professor, was born at Heidelberg in 1500, 
He came to England in 1620, and lived thirty 
years in the earl of Arundel’s family. He was 
greatly esteemed for his profound erudition. In 
1676 he went to Windsor, to visit Vossius, at 
whose house he died in 1677. J’he University 
of Oxford, to which he bequeathed liis MSS., 
erected a handsome monument to his memory. 
He wrote, L De Ficlura \'oterum, which is ad- 
mired ; the best edition is that of Rotterdam in 
1691. He published the same work at London 
in English. 2. An Explication of the old 
Gothic "ms. called the silver MS. This wgs 
published with notes by Thomas Marcschal. 3. 
A large Commentary on the Harmony of the four 
Gospels, still in MS. 4. A Glossary in five lan- 
gu:ige.s, in which be explains the origin of the 
Northern languages; published atOxford in 1745, 
in folio, by Mr. Edward Lee. 

Junius. The letters of a distinguished wri- 
ter who assumed this appellation, in the middle 
of the last century, have become classical autho- 
rity in our own language; and will long be 
connected with the history of the early part of 
the reign of George III. This is doubtless 
owing, for the greater part, to their intrinsic ex- 
cellence, especially in point of style ; but the 
well sustained shadow under which he concealed 
himself — the truth of his motto Stat noininis 
umbra — has also largely contributed to keep 
alive the public interest in his works. To Mr. 
Woodfall, the son of his original printer, we 
were a few years ago indebted for a new and va- 
luable edition of these celebrated letters, accom- 
panied with some few private communications 
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of the author to his father. At the same period 
appeared a new, and in the judgment of some 
able critics (at the head of whom stood the Edin- 
burgh Reviewers), a more plausible attempt to 
identify the author or rather authors of the whole. 
They have been attributed it is well knowir to 
lord Chatham, Burke, Mr. secretary Hamilton, 
Boyd, Almon, and various inferior writers ; this 
writer attempts to solve ‘ this most important se- 
cret of our times,’ by ascribing them to J)r. 
Francis, the elegant translator of Horace, and his 
son Sir Philip Francis. 

He first considers the circumstances of time 
and place, and shows that Dr. Francis and his 
son were in the metropolis or its immediate 
neighbourhood during the period in which the 
letters were written, and in situations favorable 
for obtaining the information which Junius was 
so remarkable for possessing. The miscellaneous 
letters of Junius, according to Mr. WoodfalFs 
last edition, extend from April 28th, 1767, to 
May Pith, 1772 ; the letters signed Junius, from 
January 21st, 1769, to January 21st, 1772; the 
private letters to Mr. Wilkes, from August 21st, 
to November 9th, 1771 : and the private letters 
to Woodfall commence on April 20th, 1769, and 
close on January 1773. 

Thus the whole of the letters were written 
between the dates of April 28th, 1767, and 
January 19th 1773. Now Dr. Francis died at Bath 
on the 5th of March, 1773. For several years 
previous to his death he had resided in or near 
Ixmdon. His son was born about the year 1748. 
In 1773 he was appointed one of the Commis- 
sioners for the government of India. He sailed 
from Pmgland in the spring of 1774. 

* There is nothing, therefore,’ says this writer, 

^ in the time when these letters were written that 
opposes the opinion we have expressed. Dr. 
Francis lived three months after the date of the 
last private communication of Junius, and ten 
months after the appearance of his last miscel- 
laneous letter. The latest of the acknowledged 
letters of Junius was published fourteen months 
before his death. Sir Philip Francis did not 
leave England until a twelvemonth after the date 
of the last communication, of any description, 
that can be traced to Junius.^ 

* Had Junius written after the death of Dr. 
Francis, and the departure of Sir Philip, there 
would be an end of onr present enquiry. Or if 
Sir Philip had continued in England, and Dr. 
Francis had lived any considerable time after 
Junius had ceased to write, appearances would 
not have been so strongly in our favor. Under 
all the circumstances, we may certainly consider 
the time and place as affording some proofs of 
the correctness of our suggestion.^ 

Mr. Wood fall’s Preliminary Essay certainly 
confirms this reasoning. ‘ From January, 1769, 
to January 1772, he (Junius) uniformly, Mie says, 

* resided in London, or its immediate vicinity, 
and never quitted his stated habitation for a 
longer period than a few weeks.’ 

Lord Barrington, Sir Philip’s patron, was ap- 
pointed secretary at war in 1765. As Sir Philip 
was introduced into the war-office at an early 
period of life, it probably took place soon after 
the appointment of his patron, at which time he 
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was seventeen years of age. He continued in 
this department until he was expelled by lord 
Barrington in March 1772. — Junius, v. iii. p.445. 

There is reason then to conclude, that so long 
as Junius was known to be confined to London, 
or its immediate vicinity, Mr. Philip Francis 
held a situation at the war-office, which neces- 
sarily required his constant residence in town. 
When the latter was released from this constraint, 
the letters of Junius immediately evince that he 
himself indulged in a correspondent relaxation. 

So completely, indeed, does the parallel hold 
between the situation and peculiar circumstances 
of Junius and Mr. Philip Francis, as our au- 
thor contends, that, when the latter finally quitted 
the war-office, the former entirely gave up Ids 
political lucubrations. , 

The connexion of Sir Philip witli the war- 
office affords, it is alleged, still stronger evidence 
of its truth. Junius was distinguished for his 
particular knowledge of the minor concerns of 
the army. Malone mentions as a reason wliy 
Mr. secretary Hamilton could not have been tlie 
author of the letters, that he liad none of that 
minute commissariat knowledge of petty military 
matters which is displayed in some of the earlier 
papers of Junius . — Preliminarij Essay, p. 117. 

‘ These expressions very luippily designate 
that species of knowledge which a cliief clerk 
in the war-office would naturally acquire. Lci 
us .see how this applies to the letters of Junius. 

In his first letter, Junius animadverts on the 
conduct of the commander-in-chief, for neglect- 
ing the merit and services of the rest of the army 
to heap promotions upon his favorites and depen- ^ 
dents.’ — ‘ If tlie discipline of the army be in any 
degree preserved, what thanks, he asks, are due 
to a man, whose cares, notoriously confined to 
filling up vacancies, have degraded the office ot 
commander-in-chief to a broker of commis- 
sions V 

In reply to Sir William Drapers vindication 
of lord Granby, the second letter of Junius con- 
tains the following passages: — ‘ You say he has 
acquired nothing but honor in the field. Is the 
ordnance nothing? Are the blues nothing ? Is 
the command of the army, with all the patronage 
annexed to it, nothing? Where he got these 
nothings I know not ; but you at least ought to 
have told us when he deserved them,’ &c. 

‘ The last charge of the neglect of the army, 
is indeed the most material of all. I am sorry 
to tell you, Sir William, that in this article your * 
first fact is false : and, as there is nothing more 
painful to me than to give a direct contradiction 
to a gentleman of your appearance, I could wish 
that, in your future publications, you would pay 
a greater attention to the truth of your premises, 
before you suffer your genius to hurry you to a 
conclusion. Lord Ligonier did not deliver 
the army (which you, in classical language, are 
pleased to call a palladium) into lord Granby s 
hands. It was taken from him much against 
his inclination, some two or three years before 
lord Granby was commander in chief. As to the 
state of the army, I should be glad to know 
where you have received your intelligence. Was 
it in the rooms at Bath, or at your retreat at 
Clifton?’ 
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The other letters of Junius to Sir William 
Draper display many more proofs of this minute 
conimissarial knowledge. 

On the subject of the rescue of major-general 
Gansel, Junius displays the same minute know- 
ledge of military matters : and, indeed, details 
the affair with a minuteness that proves he was 
an eye-witness of it. Every little circumstance 
is marked in his account with the precision of a 
picture painted on the spot. 

We cannot follow this ingenious writer far 
into these details ; but are struck witli those re- 
lating to the appointment of colonel Luttrell to 
the adjutant-generalship of the army of Ireland. 

* This infamous transaction,’ lie said, ‘ ought 
to be explained to the public. Colonel Gisborne 
was quarter-master-'^eneral in Ireland. Lord 
Townshend persuades him to resign to a Scotch 
officer, one Fraser, and gives him the government 
of Kinsale. Colonel Cunninghame was adju- 
tant-general in Ireland. Lord Townshend offers 
him a pension to induce him to resign to Lut- 
trcll. Cunninghame treats the offer with con- 
tempt. What’s to be done ? poor Gisborne 
must move once more. lie accepts of a pension 
of £500 a year, until a government of greater 
value shall become vacant. Colonel Cunning- 
hame is made governor of Kinsale, and Luttrell 
at last, for whom the whole machinery is put in 
motion, becomes adjutant-general, and, in effect, 
takes the command of the army in Ireland.’ Ju- 
niuSf vol. ii. p. 15G. 

But Junius, though he had obtained a know- 
ledge of this appointment before it had obtained 
the royal sanction, prematurely anticipated colo- 
nel Luttrell’s acceptance of it, and was a few 
clays after compelled to announce that the mi- 
nister had * meanly rescinded this detestable pro- 
motion.^ Yet he is still determined the design 
shall not be forgotten. ‘ As very few forms con- 
curred to this appointment,' he says, ^ except 
private commissions to a lord-lieutenant, we shall 
not he surprised at that effrontery which may 
hereafter deny the whole transaction ; it is not, 
however, lost in igorance, because the royal fiat 
had purposely delayed its progress through the 
offices ot the secretaries of state. It never, per- 
haps, was intended that this circumstance should 
have been made public, till the destruction of 
c3ur rights had been at least more easily to he 
accomplished than it is at present.’ Vol. ii. p. 158. 

But he relies mainly for proof of its con- 
nexion of Junius with the war- office, and of his 
identity or connexion with Sir Philip Francis on 
the letters addressed to lord Barrington. In one 
of them he says, ‘ Let us suppose a case, which 
every man acquainted with the war-office will admit 
to be very probable.’ In the second,^ By garbling 
and new modelling the war-office, you think 
you have reduced the army to subjection. — Walk 
In, Gentlemen, business done by Chamier and 
Go. — To make yonr office complete, you want 
nothing now but a paper lantern at the door^ 
and the scheme of a lottery pasted upon the 
window. With all your folly and obstinacy, I 
am at a loss to conceive what countenance you 
assumed, when you told your royal master that 
you had taken a little Frenchifi^ broker from 
Change Alley, to intrust with the management 
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of all the affairs of his army. Did the following 
dialogue leave no impression upon your dis- 
ordered imagination? You know where it 
passed. 

‘ K. Pray^ ray lord, whom have you appoint- 
ed to succeed Mr. D’Oyly ? 

‘ B. Please your M , I believe I have 

made a choice that will be highly acceptable to 
the public and to the Uiiny. 

‘ K. Who is it ? 

* C. Sire, il s’appelle Ilagosiii. Born and 

educated in Change Alley, he glories in the name 
of broker : and, to say nothing of lord Sand- 
wich’s friendship, £ can assure your M he 

has always kept the best company at Jonathan’s. 

* K. My lord, I never interfere in these mat- 
ters ; hut I cannot help telling your lordship, 
that you might have consulted my honor and the 
credit of iny army a little better. Your ap- 

ointment of so mean a person, though he may 

e a very honest man in the mystery he was bred 
to, casts a reffection upon me, and is an insult to 
the army. At all events, I desire it may be un- 
derstood that I have no concern in this ill-Judged, 
indecent measure, and that I do not approve of 
it,’ 

‘ I suppose, my lord, you thought this conver- 
sation might be sunk upon the public. It does 
honor to his majesty, and therefore you con- 
cealed it. — In my next I propose to show what 
a faithful friend you have been to the army, par- 
ticularly to old worn-out officers.’ Junius, vol. 
iii. p. 430, &,c. 

Another ‘ Scene. The war-office,’ adorns his third 
letter. The writer had threatened lord Barrington 
with sixteen letters (Junius v. iii. p. 427) being, 
however, dismissed at the period of the date of 
his fourth, this concludes the series ; and now he 
says, that lord Barrington expelled Mr. Francis, 
‘ because his honor and integrity were a check 
upon his lordship’s dark proceedings; because 
men who do their duty with credit and ability 
are not proper instruments for lord Barrington 
to work with; they cannot he brought to con- 
nive at his jobs and underhand dealings ; and, 
among other reasons, because lord Barrington 
feels himself uneasy while men with such quali- 
cations are about him.’ 

It is still, however, the opinion of this writer, 
that these letters were concocted jointly with Dr. 
Francis, whose Ilihernicisms he traces; his inti- 
macy witli lord Holland, and his remarkable ten- 
derness towards that nobleman’s reputation ; he 
also ingeniously accounts for Junius’s dread of 
Garrick’s enquiries, by showing that Dr. Francis 
and he were in the habit of meeting at the 
houses of lord Holland and Foote. Under the 
head of internal evidence he then ably considers 
the peculiar expressions and style of compo- 
sition, and secondly, the general opinions and 
principles of the writers. But we have already 
penetrated these arcana sufficiently to excite the 
attention of such of our readers as feel inter- 
ested in the question, and must refer for their more 
complete satisfaction to the work (of, we believe, 
Mr. Taylor) itself. It is at least the best of all 
the guesses at Junius. 

JUNK, n.s. Probably an Indian word. A 
small ship of China. 
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JUN 

Amenca, which have now but junk$ and canoes, 
abounded then in tall ships. Bacon s New Atlantis. 

Pieces of old cable. 

JUNKS EYLON, a considerable island near 
the western coast of the Malay peninsula, in the 
south-east portion of the bay of Bengal. It is 
separated from the main land by a shallow chan- 
nel, of about a mile in breadth : the centre of the 
island being in 8° N. lat. It is fifty-four miles 
long, by fifteen broad. The harbour, Popra, has 
a mud bar, which however may be passed in 
spring tides by ves.sels drawing twenty feet. 
Here are some valuable tin mines. ITie inhabi- 
tants, a mixture of Chinese, Malays, Siamese, 
and Birmans, are subject to the latter, and are 
governed by a mayoon, sent from Ummerapoora. 
This island was conquered from the Siamese in 
1810. 

JUNO, in pagan mythology, the daughter of 
Saturn and Rhea, the sister and wife of Jupiter, 
and the goddess of kingdoms and riches. She 
was styled the queen of heaven, and presided 
over marriage and child-birth. She married Ju- 
piter; but, according to Homer, that god was 
sometimes obliged to use all his authority to keep 
her in subjection ; and, on her entering into a 
conspiracy against him, he punished her by sus- 
pending her in the air with two anvils fastened 
to her feet, and golden manacles on her hands, 
while all the other deities looked on without 
being able to help her. Being jealous, she often 
interrupted her husband in his amours; and 
punished with unrelenting fury Kuropa, Semele, 
lo, Latona, and others of his mistresses. Jupiter 
himself having conceived Minerva, without any 
commerce with a female, Juno, in imitation, con- 
ceived Vulcan by the wind. Mars by touching a 
flower pointed out to her by Flora, and Hebe by 
eating lettuces. Juno, as the queen of heaven, 
preserved great state; her usual attendants were 
Terror and Boldness, Castor, Pollux, and fourteen 
nymphs ; but her most faithful attendant was the 
beautiful Iris. Homer describes her in a chariot 
adorned with precious stones, the wheels of 
which w'ere of ebony, and which was drawn by 
horses with reins of gold. But she is more com- 
monly painted drawn by peacocks. She was 
represented in her temple at Corinth, seated on 
a throne, witli a crown on her head, a pomegra- 
nate in one hand, and in the other a sceptre with 
a cuckoo on its top. This statue was of gold and 
ivory. Some suppose that Juno signifies the 
air; others that she was the Egyptian Isis. 

JUNONALIA, a festival observed by the Ro- 
mans in honor of June. It was instituted on ac- 
count of certain prodigies that happened in Italy, 
and was celebrated by matrons. In the solem- 
nity two white cows were led from the temple of 
Apollo in the city through the gate called Car- 
mentalis, and two images of Juno, made of cy- 
press, were carried in procession. Then marched 
twenty-seven girks, habited in long robes, singing 
a hymn to the goddess ; then came the Decem- 
viri, crowned with laurel, in vestments edged 
with purple. This pompous train, going through 
the Vicus Jugarius, danced in the great field of 
Rome; thence they proceeded through the Fo- 
rum Boariuir to the temple of Juno, where the 
victims were sacrificed by t/ie Decemviri, and the 


cypress images were left starvding. This festival 
is fully described by Livy, lib. 7. 

JUNOT (Andoche), a modem French general 
of eminence, was bom in low life, in 1771, and* 
entered at the age of twenty into the army. 
When only a lieutenant he was noticed by Buo- 
naparte; who placed him on his staff, and be 
became a great favorite of that general in his 
Lgyptian expedition. He was made lieutenant- 
general, in 1806 governor of Paris, and colone!- 
geiicral of hussars. The next year he was sent 
as ambassador to Lisbon, with orders to take 
po.sscssion of Portugal. Here he remained two 
years, and was further honored with the title pf 
duke of Abrantes. The battle of Vimiera, in 
which he was opposed to Sir A. Wellcslpy, put 
an end to his authority ; but Buonaparte after- 
wards appointed him captain-gcueral and go- 
vernor of the Illyrian provinces. He died in 
1813, having collected a valuable library. 

JUN'TO, n.s. Itah; l/at. junctus. A cabal ; 
a number of men combined in any secret design. 

Would men have spent toilsome days and watch- 
ful nights in the laborious quest of knowledge pre- 
parative to this work, at length come and dance 
attendance for approbation upon a junta of petty 
tyrants, acted hy party and prejudice, who denied 
fitness from learning, and grace from morality ( 

Souf/i. 

From this time began an intrigue between his 
majesty and a junto of ministers, which had like to 
have ended in my destruction. OuUiiers Travels. 

IJ ablest by nature, government a league 

Becomes a circling. of the great, 

To rob by law. Thomson's l/thrrli/. 

Junto, in matters of government, denotes a 
select council for taking cognizance of affiiirs of 
great consequence, which rerjuire secrecy. In 
Spain and Portugal it signifies much the same 
as convention, assembly, or hoard amoiKg us; 
thus they have the junto of the three estates, (A)f 
commerce, of tobacco, ike. See Board. 

rVORY, n. s. I’r. iuoire ; I.at. dmr. 

The dies was all of ivory^ the meyne fresh and 
new, 

Upulsshed and y piked of while asure and blew. 

Chaucer. The M*rchantes Secorid TaU. 
Hire throte, as 1 have nowe memoire, 

Seemed as a round tour of yvoire, 

Of gode gretnesse, and not to grete. 

Id. Bokc of the Duchesse. 

There is more difference between thy flesh and 
ners, than between jet and ivory. Shakspeare. 

Draw Erato with a sweet and lovely countenance, 
bearing a heart with an ivoi’y key. Peacham.' 

Upon her forehead thousand cheerful graces, 

Seated on thrones of spotless ivory ; 

There gentle Love his armed hand unbraces ; 

His bow unlient disclaims all tyranny. 

Fletcher. Purple Island. 

From their ivory port the cherubim 
Forth issued. Milton. 

Two gates the silent house of sleep adorn, 

Of polished ivory this, that of transparent horn : 

True, visions through transparent horn arise, 

Through polished ivory pass deluding lies. ^ 

Ivory is a hard, solid, and firm substance, of a fine 
white colour : it is the dens e.xertus of the elephant, 
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wlio carries on each side of his jaws a tooth of six 
or seven feet in length ; the two sometimes weighing 
three hundred and thirty pounds ; these ivory tusks 
are hollow from the base to a certain height, and the 
cavity is filled with a compact medullary substance. 

im 

Necks whiter than the wor]i arm bestowed 
By Jove on Pelops, or the milky road. 

Cuivper, Elegy. 

IvoiiY. The tusk, or tooth of defence of the 
male clejihant. It is an intermediate substance 
oetween bone and horn, not capable of being 
softened by fire, nor altogether so hard and brit- 
tle as bone. Sometimes it grows to an enormous 
size, so as to weigh nearly 200 pounds. 

The entire tooth is of a yellowish, brownish, 
and sometimes a dark brown color on the outside ; 
internally white, hollow towards the root, and, so 
far as was inserted into the jaw, of a blackish- 
brown color. The finest, whitest, smoothest, and 
most compact ivory comes from the island of 
Ceylon. The grand coiisumjition of this com- 
modity is for making ornamental utensils, inatho- 
iiialical instruments, cases, boxes, balls, combs, 
dice, and an infinity of toys. The workmen have 
methods also of tinging it of a variety of colors. 
Merat Guillot obtained from 100 parts of ivory 
24 gelatin, (34 phosphate of lime, and 0*1 carbo- 
nate of lime. The coal of ivory is used in the 
arts under the denomination of ivory-black. 
Particular vessels are used in llie manufactory of 
tliis pigment, for the purpose of rendering it per- 
fectly black. Some travellers speak of the tooth 
of the sea-horse as an excellent ivory ; but it is 
too hard to be sawed or wrought like ivory, K 
is used for making artificial teeth. 

Ivory Coast, a country of Africa, in Guinea, 
on the coast the Atlantic, which, along witli 
the Grain Coast, extends about 500 miles. See 
'^(iuTNEA, and Malaguetfa. It is seated be- 
tween Cape Apollonia and Cape Palmas, and 
contains several towns. The interior part of the 
country is little known ; the natives not allowing 
the Europeans to build settlements among them 
and hardly even to trade with them, except by 
means of the coast negroes, and even then with 
the most circumspect caution, for which tliey 
have but too just cause. The chief articles of 
commerce are gold, ivory, and slaves ; the for- 
mer in the greatest plenty. The soil is in general 
fertile, producing abundance of rice and roots ; 
indigo and cotton thrive without cultivation, and 
tobacco would be excellent if carefully manufac- 
tured : they have fish in plenty : their flocks 
greatly increase ; and their trees are loaded with 
fruit. They make a cotton cloth, which sells well 
un the coast. In a word, the country is rich, 
and the commerce advantageous, and might be 
greatly augmented by such as would cultivate 
the friendship of the natives. These are repre- 
sented by interested writers as a rude, treachcr- 
^ns people ; but authors of credit give them a 
'^ery different character, describing them as sen- 
sible, courteous, and the fairest traders of the 
coast of Guinea, &c. They are said to be averse 
drinking to excess, and such as do so are 
severely punished. Though they are naturally 
‘uclined to be kind to strangers, with whom they 
fond of trading, yet the frequent injuries done 
VOL. Xlf. 
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them by bairopeans have occasioned their being 
suspicious and shy ; and have even made them 
sometimes treat strangers ill, who have attempt- 
ed to trade with them. The trade is carried on 
by signals from the ships, on the appearance of 
which the natives usually come on board in 
their canoes, bringing their gold dust, ivory, &c., 
which has given opportunity to some villainous 
Europeans to carr^ them oft’ with their effects, or 
retain them on board till a ransom was paid. 
The mistrust at one time was so great, that it is 
very diflieulL to prevail on them to come on 
board, (Ireat Britain is now happily relieved 
from the great odium of stimulating and reward- 
ing this cruel conduct: but the slave trade is 
yet surreptitiously carried on here to a great ex- 
tent. 

JIJPITIUI, the sovereign deity of the ancient 
Pagans. The theologistg, according to Cicero, 
reckoned up three .Tupiters; the first and second 
of whom were born in Arcadia; of these two, 
the one sprang from TEther, the other from 
Ccelus. The third Jupiter was the son of Saturn, 
and born in Crete, where they pretended to show 
his sepulchre. Cicero in other places speaks (if 
several jupiters who reigned in difl’erent coun- 
tries. The Jupiter, by whom the potJs and 
<livines understand the supremo god, was the 
son of Saturn, king of Crete. He would have 
been devoured by his father as soon as born, had 
not his mother Ilhea substituted a stone instead 
of the child, which Saturn immediately swallowed. 
Saturn took this method to destroy all his mah* 
children, because it had been foretold by ('(oliis 
and Terra, that one of his sons should deprive 
him of his kingdom. Jupiter, being thus saved 
from his fatlier, was brought up by the Curetes 
in a den on Mount Ida. Virgil tells us that ho 
was fed by the bees ; out of gratitude for which 
he changed their color from tliat of iron to gold. 
Some say, tliat liis nurses were Amulthtea and 
Melissa, who gave him goat’s milk and honey ; 
and others, that Anialthaea was the name of the 
goat wiiich nourished him, and which, as a re- 
ward for lier great services, was changed into a 
constellation. According to others, he was fed 
by wild pigeons, who brought him ambrosia 
from Oceanus ; and by an eagle, who carried 
nectar in his beak from a steep rock; for which 
he rewarded the former, by making them the 
foretellers of winter and summer; and the latter 
by giving him immortality, and making him his 
thunder-bearer. When grown up, he drove his 
father out of heaven, and divided the empire (>f 
the world with his brothers. E'ur himself, he hau 
heaven and earth ; Neptune had the sea ann 
waters; and P’luto hell. The Titans attempted 
to dethrone Jupiter, as he had done his father 
These Titans were giants, the sons of Titan au'^ 
Terra. They declared war against Jupiter, ain 
heaped mountains upon mountains, m order te 
scale heaven : but their efforts were unsuccessful. 
Jupiter overthrew them with his thunder, and 
shut them up under the waters and mountains, 
from which they were not able to get out. Jupi- 
ter had several wives : the first of whom, named 
Metis, he is said to liave devoured when big 
with child, by which he himself became pre^ 
nant: and Minerva issued oiit of his head, com- 

T 
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pletely armed and fully ^towu, llis second was 
Themis; the luimo of his third is not known ; his 
fourth was the celebrated Juno, whom lie de- 
ceived under the form of a cuckoo, whicli, to 
shun the violence of the storm, fled for shelter to 
her lap. He was the father of the Muses and 
Graces; and had a jirodi^ious number of cliildnMi 
by his mistresses. He metamorphosed liim.self 
into a satyr to enjoy Anliope ; into a bull, to 
carry ofl' Icuropa ; into a swan, to abuse Le<la ; 
a siiower of ^old, to corrupt Danae; and into 
.several other forms to graiify his passions. He 
had Haeelms by Semele, Diana and Apollo by 
Latona, Mercury by Maia, and Hercules by Alc- 
inena, &e. The wiser part of the heathens lie- 
lievcd that there was but one supreme God ; but 
it is certain that the f^reat body of tiie jjeoplc 
believed in a plurality of gods, endued with 
difl'erent ]iowcvs and attributes, and all of them 
influenced t)y Imman passions and vices. It is 
in vain to attempt to exculpate them from this 
folly. The wliole history of ancient Greceig 
Kome, Egypt, kc., with their routine of super- 
stitious ceremonies, prove that they believed all 
the ridiculous fables of tiie mythology. They even 
used dirterent representations of the same deity, 
and, if they did not consider them as so many 
diflerent persons, at least regarded each of them 
in diflerent views : e. g. The Jiijiiter that show- 
ered down blessing.s was called the Kind Jupi- 
ter; and, when punishing, the Terrilde Jupiter, 
There was not only one Jupiter for Imroyic and 
another for Africa; but in Europe there was 
one Jupiter who was tlie particular friend of the 
Athenians, and amuher who was tlie special ]>ro- 
lector of the Romans : nay, there was scarcely a 
town in Italy, that had not a Jupiter of its own; 
and the Jupiter of Terracina, or Jupiter Anxur, 
representeil in medals as young and beard le.ss, 
witfi rays round his head, more resenibleil 
Apollo than the great Jupiter of the capitol. In 
tins way .lupiter at length bad temples and dif- 
lereiit charactt.TS almost every wliere; in Car- 
tilage be was called Ammon ; in Egypt, Scrapis ; 
at Atliens, the great Jupiter was the Olym- 
pian Ju])iter; and at Rome, the greatest .lu- 
piter was the Capitoline Jupiter, who was tlie 
guardian and benefactor of the Romans, and 
wlioin tliey called Jupiter optinius luaximus. 
This .lupiter was represented in his chief temple, 
on the Capitoline hill, as sitting on a curule 
chair, with tlie fulmen, i. e. thunder, or rallicr 
lightning, in one hand, and a sceptre in the other. 
This fnlmen in the figures of the old artists was 
always adajited to the character under which 
they were to represent Jupiter. If his appearance 
was to be mild and calm, they gave him the conic 
lulmen, or bundle of flames wreathed closely 
together, held down in his hand : when punish- 
ing, he held up the same figure, with two trans- 
verse darts of liglitning, sometimes with wings 
added to each side of n, to denote its swiftness; 
this was called by the poets the three-forked bolt 
of Jove: and, when he was going to do some ex- 
emplary execution, they put in his hand a hand- 
ful of flames, all let loose in their utmost fury ; 
and sometimes filled both his bands with flames. 
Tlie superiority of Jupiter we. s principally mani- 
fested in that air of majesty wliieh the ancient 
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arti.sts endeavoured to express in his countenance r 
particular attention was paid to the head of luiir 
the eye-brows, and the beard. There arc several 
heads of the mild Jupiter on ancient seals* 
where his face has a mixture of dignity and ease 
in it, admirably described by V'irgil, vEii. i. v. 
25(3. The statues of the Terrible Jupiter were 
generally of black marble, as those of the former 
were of wliite : the one sitting with an air of 
tranquillity; the other standing, more or less dis- 
turbed. Tiie face of the one is pacific and se- 
rene ; of the other, angry and clouded. On the 
heads of the one the hair is regular and conipcjsed ; 
in the other it is so discomposed, that it lulls 
half way down the forehead. 'Die face of the 
Jupib.'r Tonans rcsenihlcs that of the Terrible 
Jupiter; be is represented on gems and medals 
as holding up the triple bolt in Ids right hand^ 
and standing in a chariot, wliieb seems to be 
whirled on impetuously by four liorses. J'hus 
be is also described by the* poets. Ovid. Deian, 
Here. v. 28. Horace, lib i. od. 4, v. 8. Jupiter, 
as the intelligence presiding over a single planet, 
is represented only in a chariot and ])air : on all 
other occasions, if rcpresmited in a eliariot, he is 
always drawn by four liorscs. Jupiter was the 
chief ruler of the air, and directed the rains, tlie 
thunders, and the liglitnings. As the dispenser of 
rain, he was called Jupiter Eluvius ; and was 
exhibited seated in tlie cloiuis, liolding uj) liis 
right hand, or extending his arms almost in a 
straight line each way, and pouring a stream of 
hail and rain from his right band upon tlie earth; 
whilst the fulmen is held down in his left. Tlie 
wings that are given him relate to his character 
of presiding over the air : his hair and beard in 
the Antonine pillar are all spread down by tlu^ 
rain, which descends in a sheet from him, ami 
falls f(»r the refrc.shment of the Romans ; whilst 
their enemies are represented as struck with iIk, 
liglitnings, and lying dead at their feet. Sonu' 
consider a part of the fiible of Jupiter to inclmlc 
the history of Noah and liis three sons ; and tliat 
Saturn is Noah, wlio saw all mankind perish m 
the waters of the deluge; and who, in some sort, 
swallowed them u}), by not receiving tlieni into 
the ark: Jujiitcr is Ham; Neptune, Japheth; 
and Shem, Pluto. The Titans, it is thought, re- 
present the old giants, or first tyrants, wlio built 
the tower of Habel, and whose ])ride and pre- 
sumption God liad confounded, by changing 
their language, and pouring out the spirit of dis 
cord and division among them. The name el 
Jupiter, or Jovis thaler, is thouglit to lie derived 
from Jehovah, pronounced with the Latin termi- 
jiation Jovis instead of Jova; and in medals we 
meet with Jovis in the nominative, as well as 
oblique cases : for example, Jovis custos, Jovis 
jiropu’gnator, Jovis stator. To the name Jovis 
was added pater; and afterwards, instead of 
Jovis pater, Jupiter was used by abbreviation. 
The name Jupiter was not known to the He- 
brews till the reign of Alexander the Great. An- 
tioclms Epiphancs commanded the idol of Jupi- 
ter Olympius to be placed in the temple at Jeru- 
salem; and that of Jupiter, the defender of 
.strangers, in the tenqile on mount Gerizino 
2 Macc. V. 2. 

J I’lM 1 Ell, 71, in astronomy, one of the superior 
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planets, and remarkable as being the briglitest of 
tliem all, except Venus. Jupiter is situated be- 
tween Mars and Saturn, being the tifth in order 
of tlie primary planets from the sun. His dia- 
Tucter is 89,170 miles. He turns round his axis 
in nine hours and hfty-six minutes ; and performs 
his periodical revolution in ele\en years, 3ir> 
days, fourteen hours, and lliirly nine minutes, at 
the distance of 490 millions of miles from the 
sun. The figure of Ju[)itcr is evidently an ob- 
late spheroid, the equatorial being to the polar 
diamet(?r as fourteen to thirteen. This r<‘sult 
was obtained from llic accurate observations of 
Dr. Herschd; and it is a remarkable coinci- 
tleiice betw(!en thciory and observation, that, from 
the influence of the equatorial parts of .lupiter 
upon the motion of the nodes of his satellites, 
JiU IMace hiis found the ]>roporlion betwixui 
his (equatorial and polar diameters to be as 
10,000,000 to 9,28(3,992 ; a result which differs 
only a little from tlie ratio of fourteen to thirteen, 
and which sliould be ix'garded as the more accu- 
rate of the two. According to Cassini, the dif- 
h'rence of Jupiter’s diameters is Pound made 
It tViiv 5 J^hort ; and Newton When we 
look at Jupiter tlirougli a good telescope we 
])erceive several belts or bands extending across 
his disc, ill lines parallel to his e([uator. These 
appearances were first observed by two Jesuits, 
/uppi and Ikirtoli. d’licy were afterwards ex- 
am iricd in IG33, by Fontana, IMieita, IHccioli, 
(iriinaldi, and Campani ; the latter of whom, 
on the 1st of July 1064, perceived four dark 
belts, and two white ones. The.se belts are varia- 
ble, both in number, distance, and position. 
Sometimes seven or eight belts have been ob- 
.served ; and, on the 28th of May, 1780, Dr. 
Ibu’schel perceived the whole disc of Jupiter 
covered with small curved belts, or rather lines, 
that were not continuous across his disc. The 
parallel belts, however, are most common, and 
in clear weather may lie seen by a good achro- 
matic telescope, with a magnifying power of 
forty. See Astuonomy. 

J U P'Pt )N, n, s. Fr. juppon. A short close coat. 

Some wore a breast-plate and a jujtpon 
'fiieir liorses clothed with rich caparison. Dryden. 

JURA, one of the Western Islands of Scotland, 
lying ojqiosite to Knapdale in Argyleshire, is 
supposed to be about thirty miles long and seven 
broad. The name is derived by some from Gael. 
Juar, i. e. yew, as abounding in yew trees: but 
Buchanan, with more probability, derives it from 
the Gotliie, Dera, or Gael. Diura, a deer, as it 
formerly abounded with the.se animals, and there 
are still a few on the island. It is the most rug- 
ged of all die Hebrides; and is composed chiefly 
of vast mountains, naked, and incapable of cul- 
tivation. Some on the south and west sides only 
are improvable, and in good siiasons as much 
liarley and oats are raised as will maintain the 
uihahitants. Barley produces four or five fold, 
^loes are the only fruits of the island. An acid 
Fjr punch is here made from the bciiies of the 
mountain ash ; and a kind of spirit is also dis- 
tilh^d from them. Necessity has instructed the 
bibaliitants in the use of native dyes. Thus the 
juice of the lops of heath boiled supplies them 
^vitli a yellow, ; the roots of the white water lily 


with a dark hrowu; those of the yellow w'ater 
iris with a black, and the galum verum, rue of 
the islanders, with a very fine red, not inferior to 
madder. On the hills is pasture for cattle. 
There arc now in Jura about 100 stags; though 
these must formerly have been much more im- 
merous, as the original name of the island was 
Deir ay, or the isle of deer, so called by the Nor- 
wegians on account of the abundance of deer 
found in it. Between the nortli end of Jura and 
the small isle of Skarba there is a famous whirl- 
pool, called (3ory-vrekan, from Brccaii, son of n 
king of Denmark, who ])ciished in this gulph. 
See CoiiY-vjiEKAN. His body being cast ashore 
on the north sid(j of Jura, was buried in a cave, 
and I) is grave is still distinguished by a tomb- 
stone and altar. Jura has many rivulets and 
springs of excellent water, and the air is remark- 
ably healthy; its salubrity being increased by 
the high situation, perpetually fanned by breezes. 

•luiiA, or Jura and IhiiaiKs vY, a parish of 
Scotland, in Argyleshire, consisting of tlu; aliove 
island which forms by far the greatest part of it, 
and of other eiglit islands. Of these nine 
islands, six arc inhabited; Goloiisay and Oioii- 
say form the west division of tlic jiarish ; and 
Skarba, Lniiga, and Baliialmaigh, with three un- 
inhabited isles, lie on the north of Jura. The 
whole parish, including the intervening arms of 
the sea, is fifty miles long and tliirty broad. 

Jura, the Department oe, in Fiance is 
formed of part of the former province of Fran- 
che-Comt(j, and derives its name from a chain of 
mountains, parallel with the Alps, which extends 
from the southern extremity of the department 
of Ain, as far as that of the Ujiper Rhine, se- 
parating Switzerland from France. The chief 
place of this prefecture is Loiis-le-Saulnier ; it 
consists of four arrondissemerits or subprefec- 
tures ; Fons-lc-Saulnicr containing 107,993 in- 
habitants; Dole, 69,792; Foligny, 73,559 ; and 
St. Claude 50,404 ; making a total population 
of 301,748 souls, having tliirty-two justiciaries 
of the peace, or cantons; 675 communes ; and a 
surface of 2304 square miles. Its revenue 
amounts to 15,351,000 francs. It is in the sixth 
military division, has a royal court and bishop- 
ric at Besanyon, and is divided into two electoral 
arrondissomeuls, sending three members to the 
chamber of deputies. 

The department of Jura is bounded on the 
north by that of the Up[)crSaone; outlie iiortli- 
east by that of Doubs ; on the east by that of the 
Ain ; and on the west by tlioseof Sannoct J.oii-c,, 
and (.'btc d’Or. Jt is intersecUid by mountains, 
plains, and marshes; and its productions arc con- 
sequently very different on account of the nature 
of the .soil. Two-thirds of the whole country 
lie in that part of the Alps which Ix'ars the 
nanr.3 of Jura, of which the highest summits 
rise to 5200 feet. On the cast these heights 


are very accessible, and have many de('[) valleys 
betv/cen them. Tlui soil is generally rocky, 
light, of very little depth, and by no means fer- 
tile. The harvest, though toh^rably almiulant in 
the plains, is by no means sufficient lor the sup- 
port of the inhabitants ; the mountains produce 
nothing but the inferior grains ; tlu'y arc, how- 
ever, rich in pasturage, which feeds during the 
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summer great numbers of black cattle and ex- 
cellent horses. During this season the cheese- 
houses, erected on the heights, serve as habita- 
tions for the herdsmen, and stables for the 
homed cattle ; and they make here great quanti- 
ties of butter and cheese for exportation. At 
the beginning of October, the herdsiuen descend 
with their flocks into the lower regions. V^incs 
are very numerous in Jura; they extend ove»* the 
sides of the hills to a distance of sixty miles, 
and yield most excellent wines ; those of Ar- 
bois, Salins, and Lons-le-Saulnier, are the most 
celebrated. The viofent winds, which prevail 
in these countries, render the winters long and 
severe ; so that the snow' continues on the 
mountains for some months in the year. A 
great part of tlie country is covered with forests 
of fir and box trees, the wood of whicli is worked 
within the department; grottoes also are found, 
adorned witli stalactites and curious petrifac- 
tions, with fine cascades, and most beautiful 
scenes along the course of the Ain, tlie liimon, 
‘he Langonnet and the Seille. Tliis depart- 
ment likewise possesses fine salt springs, which 
yield annually about 60,000 quintals of salt. 
The soil being rocky, it is mostly cultivated by 
oxen, and the produce is not very abundant. 
There are 135,053 hcctars of forests (oak, beech, 
«nd green wood), and 16,060 hectars of vine- 
yards, producing on an average seventeen francs, 
twenty-four centimes the beclar. 

The productions of this country consist of 
wheat, rye, barley, oats, maize, buck-wheat, hemp, 
rape-seed, walnuts, fruits, fine wines, wood, 
excellent pasturage, medicinal plants, and plants 
for dyeing in great abundance. There is also 
jflenty of great and small game, such as deer, 
wild cats, squirrels, heath-cocks, red-lireasts, and 
a small kind of eagles. The rivers and lakes 
produce great quantities of fish, jiarticularly 
salmon trout, and crabs. They have large herds 
of horses, mules, horned cattle, and many fowls; 
numberless swarms of bees; mines abounding 
in iron and pit-coal; and quarries of various 
kinds of marble, beautifully white alabaster, 
very fine plaster, mill-stones, lime-stone, and 
inflammable schlstus. At Salins and Lons-le- 
Saulnier there arc springs impregnated with salt. 

This department is famous for large manufac- 
tures of works in horn, bone, ivory, mother of 
pearl, box and other woods, wooden clocks, 
copper, iron, and steel. The inhabitants also 
make quantities of coarse cloth, linens, hand- 
kerchiefs, mineral acids, salt, casks, axes, and 
scythes ; they have forges, foundries, nail manu- 
factories, tile-kilns, paper-mills, and celebrated 
tanneries. They deal largely in the preparation 
of natural and artificial stones, and make cheeses 
in the mountains, something like that of Gruyere 
and Sept Moncel. A coi»siderable number of 
workmen are continually emigrating ; and car- 
riers, with their little carts harnessed to a single 
horse, travel about into the interior of the king- 
dom, selling their cheese in great abundance. 
A considerable trade is carried on in core, wine, 
brandy, fowls, honey, deals, lu mp, rape, oil, 
turnery, toys, and clocks and watches of Tranche 
Comt<*, 

The principal rivers in this department are the 
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Doubs, the Ain, tlie Clause, the Louve, the 
Grossane, and theTacon. In it also is the grand 
canal ; and, it is crossed by tlic great roads of 
Lyons, Uigon, Besanyon, and Geneva. 

Jura, a chain of mountains in Switzerland, 
beginning in the canton of Zurich, extending 
from thence along the Rhine into the canton of 
Basle, stretching into that of Soleurc and tlie 
territory of Neufchatel, and branching out to- 
wards the Paysde Vaud ; separating that county 
from the ci-devant Tranche Comt4 and Bur- 
gundy, and continued beyond the late Genevan 
territories as far as the Rhone. Many elevatcil 
valleys are formed by different parts of this 
chain in the Pays de \’^aud ; among which one 
of the most remarkable is the valley of the lake 
of Joux, on the top of that part of the chain 
named Mount Jonx. It contains several popu- 
lous villages, and is beautifully diversified with 
wood, arable land, and pasture. It is watered 
by two lakes; the largest of which is that of 
Joux. This has one shore of a high rock co- 
vered with wood ; the opposite banks forming a 
gentle ascent, fertile, and well cultivated ; behind 
which is a ridge covered witli pines, beech, and 
oak wood. The smaller lake, named Brenet, is 
bordered with fine corn fields and villages ; and 
the stream wliich issues from it is lost in a gulf 
named Entonnoir, or the Tunnel, where Several 
mills arc turned by llic falling current. The 
Orbe issues from tlie other side of the mountain, 
about two miles from this place ; and probably 
owes its origin to the subterraneous stream just 
mentioned. The largest lake is supjilied by a 
rivulet which issues from the bottom of a rock, 
and loses itself in it. The valley contains about 
3000 inhabitants, remarkable for their industry 
in making watches and jewellery. The country 
is much infested with bears and wolves. In as- 
cending to this place there is a very extensive 
prospect of great part of the Pays de Vaud, the 
lake of Geneva, and that of Neufchatel, which 
from tliat high point of view appears to be nearly 
on a level ; though M. de Luc found the latter 
to be 159 feel above the level of the lake of Ge- 
neva. The Jura mountains are mentioned by 
Ca!sar, Pliny, Strabo, and Ptolemy. In Swit- 
zerland they bear the difierent names of the l.a- 
gerberg, the Batsberg, llauenstein, Freyberg, &c. 
The most elevated peaks are the Reculet, tlie Dolc^ 
and tlie Moiitcndre, the respective lieights of 
which are 5200, 5170, and 5170 feet above the 
level of the sea. These, however, are much 
lower than the summits of the Alps, nor are 
there here perpetual snows, or the sources of any 
great rivers. 

JUTIAT, 71. s. ^ Jurat is from Lai. 

Ju'uATORY, W;. juratus. A magistrate 

Juuii/iCAL, udj. in some corporations. 

Jurid'ically, (uJv. Juratory, comprising 
Juriscon'sult, n. s. an oath. Juridical, 
Jurisdic'tion, n. s. ^Lat. jits and (/ifo,act- 
Jurispru'dence, n. s. ing in the distribii- 
Ju'uisT, tion of justice ; viseu 

Ju'itoR, n. s. in courts of justice : 

Ju'ry, n. s. juridically, according 

Ju'ryman, n.s. ^ to the law or forms 

of justice. Jurisconsult, juris and consul tus, 
one who gives legal opinions. Jurisdiction, 
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JUS and dico, legal authority in the district to 
which it extends : jurisprudence, Tat. juris and 
priulentia, the science of law : jurist, a civil 
lawyer : juror, one that serves on the jury : jury, 
a body of sworn men : juryman, one who is em^ 
panelled on a jury. 

Than had ho, thnrgh his jurisdiction, 

Power to don on hem correction. Chaucer. 

You wrought to be a legate ; by which power 
You maimed jurisdiction of all bishops. Shaks. 

This is not to be measur'd by the principles ofyu- 
rists. Bacon. 

A.S Adam had no such power as gave him sovereign 
jurisdiction over mankind. Locke. 

According to a juridical account and legal signifi- 
cation, time within memory, by the statute of West- 
ininsicf, was settled in tlic beginning of the reign of 
king Richard the First Hale. 

A contumacious person may be compelled to give 
juratory caution de parendo juri. Aylijje. 

There is mention made in a decision of theyMr*^- 
consuh Javolernus, of a Rritannick fleet. Arhuthnot. 
The hungry judges soon the sentence sign. 

And wretches hang iXvAi jurymen may dine. Pope. 

JURIEU (Peter), a Fr(?nch Protestant divine, 
born in 1637, was educated in England under his 
maternal uncle Peter du Moulin, and took orders 
in the English church ; but returning to succeed 
his father as pastor to a reformed congregation at 
Mer, in the diocese of Illois, he was made pro- 
fessor of divinity and Hebrew at Sedan, where 
lie gained great reputation. This university 
being taken from the Protestants, a professorship 
of divinity was founded at Rotterdam; where 
he was also appointed minister of the Walloon 
church. He died in 1713; and left a great 
number of esteemed works behind him, particu- 
larly a History of C’alvinism, and a Commentary 
on the Revelations. 

JURIN (Dr. James), a secretary of the Royal 
Society in liondon, as well as president of the 
College of Pliysicians there. He had great dis- 
putes with Michellotti upon the motion of run- 
ning water, with Robins upon distinct vision, 
and with the partizans of Leibnitz upon moving- 
bodies. His Essay upon Distinct and Indistinct 
Vision is printed in Smith’s Optics; and seven- 
teen of his papers on various subjects (of which 
Hr. H 4tton gives a list in his Math. Diet.) are 
inserted in (he Philosophical Transactions. He 
died in 1750. 

JnarscosuLT, jurisconsultus, commonly 
contratced into Ictus, among tlic Romans, de- 
noted a person learned in the law ; a master of 
the Roman jurisprudence, who was consulted on 
the interpretation of the laws and customs, and 
on the difficult points in lawsuits. The fifteen 
books of the Digests were compiled wholly from 
the reports of the ancient jurisconsiilti. The 
jurisconsulti seem to have been a kind of chamber 
counsellors, who arrived at the honor of being 
consulted through age and experience, but never 
pleaded at the bar. Their pleading advocates or 
lawyers never became jurisconsulti. See Anvo- 
< ATii. In the times of the republic, tlic advocati 
f^ad by much the more honorable employment, 
as being in the ready way to attain the highest 
preferments. They then despised the juriscon- 
^ulti, calling them in derision formulani and 
l^gulei, as liaving invented certain forms and 


raonosyllables, to give tlieir answers lUc gvealet 
appearance of gravity and mystery. But in 
process of time they became so much esteemed, 
that they were called prudentes and sapientes, 
and the emperors commanded the judges to follow 
their advice. Augustus advanced them to the 
public offices of the empire. 

JuiiisDK TioN is a power which a man has to 
do justice in cases of complaint made before 
him. There are two kinds of jurisdiction, the 
one ecclesiastical, tlie other secular. Ecclesias- 
tical jurisdiction belongs to bishops and their 
deputies. Bishops, ike., luive two kinds of ju- 
risdiction ; the one internal, which is exercised 
over the conscience in things purely spiritual ; 
and this they are supposed to hold immediately 
of God. The other is contentious, which is a 
privilege some princes have given them in (or- 
minating disputes between ecclesiastics and lay- 
men. Secular jurisdiction belongs to the king 
and his justices or delegates. The courts and 
judges at Westminster have jurisdiction all over 
England ; but all other courts arc conlined to 
their particular jurisdictions. There are tlirec 
sorts of inferior jurisdictions ; tlie first is tenere 
lilacita, to hold pleas, and the plaintiff may sue 
either there or in the king’s courts. The second 
is the conusance of pleas, where a riglit is in- 
vested in the lord of the franchise to hold pleas: 
and he is the only person that can take advan- 
tage of it, by claiming his franchise. The third 
sort is an excm))l jurisdiction, as where the king 
grants to some city that the inhabitants shall be 
sued within their city, and not elsewhere ; though 
there is no jurisdiction that can withstand a cer 
tiorari to the superior courts. 

JuiusnicTioNS, llEUEorTARY, uu hcriditary 
right or power, enjoyed for ages by many of the 
nobility ami gentrv of Scotland, more especially 
by those in the liighlands, of exercising tlie 
rights of judges in criminal cases, over all the 
people wlio resided on their estates. This jiower 
extended even to trials for capital crimes, or, 
what amounted to the same thing, crimes deemed 
worthy of capital punishment by the chieftain 
against whom, or within whose jurisdiction, they 
were committed ; and who thus generally mono- 
polifeed, in his own character, the discordant pri- 
vileges of prosecutor, judge, and jury, without 
being amenable to the supreme court in the 
kingdom. Such an unlimited power of pit and 
gallows, as it was called, in the hands of even the 
most enlightened subjects, was liable to be 
grossly abused ; and accordingly there are still 
two proverbial expressions currently used in 
Scotland, of Cupar justice, and Jedburgh justice, 
founded upon traditions, that at these places men 
had actually been first hanged, and afterwards 
tried ! The natural consequence of such powers 
was, that every chieftain was an arbitrary sove- 
reign within the jurisdiction of his own property, 
and could call forth his tenants and other de- 
pendents by hundreds, to fight against any neigh- 
bouring chieftain. This power of the chief- 
tains was peculiarly serviceable to the cause of 
the rebels in 1714 and 1745; but it was not 
till after the last of these rebellions that the 
British government began to think of abolishing 
it. The combination of their dans, says 
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Mr. Heron, tlictr attachments to their chieftains, 
and the advantages of power, which these chiefs 
were understood to derive from the union of he- 
reditary civil jurisdictions with patriarchal au- 
thority, and with the property of the soil ; seemed 
to be the principal means, or cause, which ren- 
dered Highlanders so averse from owning the 
full authority of the national government ; which 
made them terrible, and ^perpetuated their 
Jacobitism. The boreditary juris<lictions were, 
therefore, by a compulsive sale, and for a stipu- 
lated price, jpurebased from all those of the 
Scottish gentry and nobles wliosc families en- 
joyed such jurisdictions. Hist, of Scotland, vol. 
V. p. 1233 — 4. The act was passed in 1748. 
See (h.ANs. 

JuRisinu DUNCK is, strictly, the science of 
right, and is a term that has been ajpplied to the 
study of all the laws, statutes, and customs 
which have been adopted in different nations for 
securing the personal and social rights of their 
members. \V lien we find it rpialilied by tlie 
adjective civil, it is synonymous with the term 
civil lawg wbicli (see our article T.aw’) has been 
entirely moulded in modern nations by that of 
the Homans ; feudal jurisprudence is a term that 
has been used to comprehend all the feudal in- 
stitutions; canonical jurisprudence is that of the 
canon law. 

We must avoid, as Hooker has well said, ^ the 
measuring by one kind of law all the actions of 
men this were to confound, as be afterw'ards 
observes, what God has made ‘distinct in nature 
as in degree yet tlie basis of all just legislation 
for man must be found in certain principles of 
civil government applicable to all states and 
stages of society, while it is perfectly clear that 
what is abstractedly just and perfectly projicr 
for one stage of advancement in thcsociul system, 
would iij mroTy instances be at once unintelligible 
and unjust, applied tonuinkindin other stages or 
degrees of progress. The study of jinispnidence 
must, therefore, be historical. At one period of 
the einergunte of a nation from liarbarism (as in 
the existing state of the South Sea Islanders it 
must be a question mixed up with all the various 
sanctions and sources of law, divine ami human; 
at another, as in the liistory of the United States 
of America, since their independence, it has been 
held essential to distinguish, and even to separate 
entirely, (piestions of a religious and spiritual, 
Irom tliose of a civil and temporal kind. It is 
singular to observe the missionaries of these very 
states, however, of necessity engaged in a sort of 
universal legislation, owing its chief sanctions to 
religion, for the Soutli Sea Islanders. 

Perhaps the gieatest question of modern ju- 
risprudence has been llius enunciated— the de- 
gree to which religious senctions must be made 
to enter directly and jiermancntly into the autho- 
rity of human laws. Oaths, and all ecclesiastical 
benefits- bestowetl by a state, are of this kind: 
every civilised nation has adopted the former; 
yet our own legal inilulgmme in this matter to the 
Friends or Quakers, and the (example of the 
United Stales in llic* latter (to say nothing of the 
lecentadmission of all Uhristian sects to jmlitical 
j)ower in this country), would s»icm to suggesl 
the possibility of ])rcscrving a greater distinctness 


in tlie divine and human sanctions of .aw, than 
entered into the conception of our forefathers. 
Hut we have already stated the main outlines of 
tlie various codes that have been hitherto adopted 
in the article referred to : and it is the duty of 
an encyclopicdiast, w^e concedve, to be historical, 
rather than speculative, upon any of these points, 

Jtuiy, in I'iiiglish law. .furies are, in these 
kingdoms, the sujireme judges in all courts and 
in all ordinary causes, in which either the life, 
reputation, or property, of any man is con- 
cerned ; this is the distinguishing jirivilege of 
every Hriton, and one of llie most glorious ad- 
vantages of the Hritish constitution ; for, as every 
one is tried by his pet'rs, the nieanest subject is 
as safe and as free as the greatest. 

JU'HV MAS r, n. s. It seems to be properly 
duroe mast, mail de durce, a mast made to last 
for the present occasion. So the seamen call 
whatever they set up in the room of a mast lost 
in a fight or by a storm. 

For thry wero forof^d witlx steering to dispense, 

A ml nev(‘r hap as yet a quiet day 

On wliich they might repose, or e’en commence 

A jury, Hast or rudder, or could say 

'fhe ship would swim an hour. Byron. 

JUS Civn i:, amongst the Romans, signified 
no more than the interpretation given by the 
learned of the laws of the XIl Tables, though the 
plirase now extends to the whole system of the 
Roman laws. 

.Irs UiviTAiis signifies freedom of the city 
of Rome, which entitled those persons who had 
obtained it to most of the ])rivi leges of the Ro- 
man citizens; yet it dillers from jus quiritum, 
which extended to all the advantages to which 
a free native of Rome was entitled. The dilfer- 
ence is much the same as betwixt denization and 
naturalisation with us. 

Jus I MAO I MS was the right of using pictures 
and statues in funeral ])iocossions, &:c., amongst 
the Romans, and had some resemblance to the 
right of bearing a coat of arms in modern times. 
This honor was allowed to none but those whose 
ancestors or themselves had borne some curule 
office. See Lmaoi:. 

Jus pAi’iniAiNTJM, the laws of Itomulus, Numa, 
and other kings of Rome, coilected into a body 
by Sextus Ikipirius, who lived in the time of 
Tarquin the Proud. 

Jus Patron AT i^s is a commission granted by 
the bishop, to enquire who is the rightful patron 
of a church. If two patrons present their clerks, 
the bishop shall determine who sliall be ad- 
mitted by right of patronage, on commission of 
enquiry by six clergymen and six laymen, living 
near the church ; who are to enquire on aitides 
as a jury. The awarding a jus patronatus is 
not of necessity, but at the pleasure of the ordi- 
nary for his belter information who has the 
right of patronage : for, if he will at his ])eril 
lake notice of the right, he may admit tlie cleik of 
either of the patrons, without a jus jiatrouatus 

ylus Trium LiMF.RoiiiiM WHS a privilege 
granted to such persons in t'le city of Home as 
had throe cliildren, by whicli tliey were exempted 
from all troublesome offices. The same exemp- 
tion was grunted to any persons whf> lived in 
other [)arts of Italy, having four children ; and 
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those that lived in the provinces, provided they 
had five, or as some say seven, children, were 
oiititled to the same immunities. 

JUSSICA, in botany, a genus of the inono- 
gynia order, and decandria class of plants; na- 
tural Older seventeentli, calycanthemaj : cal. 
tjaadri partite or quinquepartite superior; petals 
four or five : caps, quadrilocular or quinquelo- 
cular, oblong, opening at the angles ; the seeds 
riuinerous and small. 

JUSSIEU (Anthony de), a celebrated I’rcncli 
botanist and pliysician, born at Fiyons, in 1680. 
After travelling tlirougb various parts of Europe, 
lie settled in i\iris, and published many works 
on natural history, lie died in 

Jussieu (Bernard do), brother of Anthony, 
whom he rcseniblod in his seientilic as w'cll as 
professional pursuits. He was curator of plants 
in tlie royal gardens at Paris and Trianon. He died 
in 1777. 

Jussieu (Joseph do), ]\I. 1)., another learned 
botanist of the same fiimily with the two prece- 
ding, was born at l.yons, in 1704. He accuim- 
panied the academicians who were sent to Peru, 
to measure a degree, as a botanist, Ib^ returmal 
to France in bad health, after residing in Peru 
thirty-six years, and died in 1770. 

J USX, adj. Fr. jnMc ; hdl.juUus. U plight ; 
incorrupt; equitable in the distribiitiou of jus- 
tice. 

Men are connnonly so just to virtue and goodness, 
as to praise it in otliers, (wen when they do not prac- 
tice it themselves. 'I'lllolsoo 

Honest; without crime in dealing with others. 

Just balances, j/est weights, and -.ijusl ephali. 

Ia’v. xis. 

It is uncertain whether juat of has any other 
•iuthority. 

Just of thy word, in every thought sincere, 

H ho knew no vvisli but what the work! might hear. 

' Vopo, 


Exact; proper; accurate. 

lh)ileau’h nunduTS are excellent, his expressions 
iiohle, his thoughts just, his language jmre. ami his 
sense closin PriiiliOi. 

4'h(!se scenes were wrought, 

Fmbfcllished with good morals and just thought. 

Clrdurille. 

■lust jnecejit.s tlius from great examples given, 

^he drew from them what they derivisl trom Heaven. 

Pop,’. 


Just to the tale, as present at the tray, 

Or taught the labours of the dreadtnl way. Id. 

Once on a time l^a Mancha’s knight, they say, 

A certain hard encountering on the way. 

Discoursed in terms wsjust, with looks as sage, 

As ere could Dennis of the laws o’ the stage. Id. 

Though the syllogism be irregular, yet the inter- 
ences arejiA*! and true. \[<ttlHs Lo^irk. 

You hear n just rescinhlancc ot my fortune. 

And suit the gloomy halht of my soul. 1 outip^. 

Vbrluous; innocent; pure. 

How should man he with Uod? Joh. 

A just man falleth seven times and liseth. 

Pror. 


Be slrall he recompensed at the resurrection of the 
just. Matt. 

The just the unjust to serve. iMilUm. 

True; not forged. 

(aimes were laid to his charge too many, the least 
wheroof. being }uM, had bereaved him ol estimation 
credit. Jfooker. 


Grounded on principlc.s of justice; rightful. 

Ale though right 
Did first create your leader. MUton. 

Equally rctributed. | 

- He received a just recompense of reward. 

J{eh.\[.2 

Whose damnation is just. Rom. iii. 8. 

As Hesiod sings, spread water o’er thy fields, 
And a most ;u>( and glad increase it yields. 

Deukani. 

I would not shrink 

From ju.s/, iiillietion of due pimisliment 
On those who seek your life : vver’t otherwise 
1 should not merit mine, liprun. Sordunopolus. 

Complete without superfluity or defect. 

He was a comely p(;rsonage, a little above just 
stature, well and straight limbed, but slender. 

Jiufou's llouvtj ill. 

Ucgular ; orderly. 

When all 

'I'lie war sliall stand ranged in its /m.sI array, 

And dreadful pomp, then will 1 think on Ihec. 

Addison. 

E X ac 1 1 y p r o I ) o rt i o 1 ) ed , 

'I’he prin(te is here at hand : pleaseth your lordship 
'I’o meet his grace, /M.st distance 'tween our armies f 

ISliukspoinr. 

Full ; of full dimensions. 

His soldiers had skinnislu.*s with the Xumiilians, 
so that once tlui skirmish was like to liava* come to a 
Just battle. Knnllcs's Ihstnru. 

I here is mat a’ly one ])aitieular above nu ntiomid, 
but would tak(! up tlie busin<’:ss of [i ju.st volu nu*. 

Hole's Orii'iii of' Monkind. , 
'I’here seldom appeared a just a^'iny in the (dvd 
wars. Dutchess of Ncu'custle. 

Just, 0(1 V. 

Exactly ; nicely ; accurately. 

J'licy go about to make us believe that they are 
just of the Slum; oj)iniou, and that they only think 
such C(‘remoi)ies are not to i)e used wlieii tlji;y anv 
unprofitable, or wlum as good or better may be ei;, 
la)dish<‘d. Hooker. 

'riiere., eaeti /nst there he stood ; and as she spoke. 
Where last tiu; scejitre was, slie cast her look. 

Drpdeu. 

Tin; god J7an guiiied my hand just to the heait of 
I he boast. Ijidiuu/. 

A few understand him right; just as when our 
Saviour said, in an allegorical sense, Kxcept ye eat 
the ll<;sh of the son of man, and drink liis blood, 
ye liave no life in you. lieutleij. 

’J'is with our judgrne.nts as our watches, none 
(.JO just alike ; yet each believes his own. l*ope. 

4’he diadem, with mighty proje,(;ts lined 
'!’«> eateh renown l)y ruining mankind ; 

Is vvortli, with all its gold and glittering stoic, 

Just what the toy will sell for, and no more*. 

Co'vper. 2\ihle Talk. 

Merely ; barely. 

The Nereids swam before 
To smooth the seas ; a soft Etesian gale 
Wilt just inspired and gently swelled the sail. 

Dioiden, 

Give me, ye gods, the product of one tield, 

That so I neitlier may be rich nor pool ; 

And liaving /M-st enough, not cuvet mon*. Id. 

It is the humour of weak and tiitling men to 
value themselves noon just nothing at all. 

l*Hs(range. 

On drooping pinions of ambit ion lowered 
Just skim earth’s surface, etc we break it up 
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O*or putrid earth to scratch a little dust 

4.nd save the world a nuisance. \ oung. 

' Nearly ; almost ; tantuin non. 

Being spent with age, and just at the point of 
death, bemocritus called for loaves of new bread to 
be brought, and with the steam of them under his 
nose prolonged his life. Temple. 

Why art thou here 1 There was an hovering 
angel 

Just lighting on my heart, and thou hast scared it. 

Maturin. Bertram. 

Just, n.s. k, v.n. Fr. jouste. Mock en- 
counter on horseback; lilt; tournament; joust 
more proper : to engage in a mock fight ; to 
push, (irive, or justle. See Joust. 

Vhat news ? hold those justs and triumphs ? 

Shakspeare. 

None was either more grateful to the beliolders, or 
more noble in itself, than justs, both with sword and 
la u nee. Sidney. 

Among themselves the tourney they divide, 

In erpial squadrons ranged on either side ; 

Then turned their horses’ heads, and man to man, 
And steed to steed opposed, the justs begafi. 

Dryden. 

Justs were a sportive kind of combat on 
horseback, man against man, armed with lances. 
The word is by some derived from jousti, French, 
of juxta, Latin, because the combatants fought 
near each other : others from the modern Greek 
Others from jusla, which, in the cor- 
rupt age of the I.atin tongue, was used for this 
exercise, as it w^as supposed a more just and ecpial 
combat than the tournaimmt. Tin; difference 
between justs and tournaments consists in this, 
that the tournament was frecpiently performed by 
a number of cavaliers, who fought in a body : 
the just was a single combat of one man against 
another. Thougli the justs were usually made 
in tournaments after a general rencounter of all 
the cavaliers, yet tliey were sometimes singly, 
and independent of any tournament. Under 
the title Tournament it is our intention more 
particularly to refer to these manly games of an- 
cient chivalry. 

JUSTFL (Christopher), a learned counsellor, 
and secretary to the fVench king, was horn at 
Paris in 158(\ and studied ecclesiastical history. 
He maintnined a correspondence with archbisliop 
Usher, Sir Henry Spelman, and other of the 
literati of his age, till his death which happened 
in 1649. He wrote 1. The Code of the (huions 
of the Church Universal, and the Councils of 
Africa, with notes ; 2. A Genealogical History 
of the house of Auvergne ; and 3, Collections 
of Greek and Latin Canons, from several MSS., 
which formed tlie Bibliotheca .luris Canonici 
Veteris, published in 2 vols. folio, by William 
Voet and our author’s son. 

Justel (Henry), son of Cliristopher, was born 
at Paris in 1620. He becanic secretary and 
counsellor to the king ; and was as distinguished 
for his own learning as for patronisins^ it in others. 
He came to London in 1681, on the perseeution 
of the Protestants ; and was made keeper of the 
royal library at St. James’s : which oflice he 
held till his death in 1693, when he was suc- 
ceeded by the celebrated Dr. Bentley. He wrote 
sevepai works, the titles of whi(di may be seen 
in the catalogue of tlie Bodleian library. 
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JUSTICE, n. $. & v.a.^ Fr. justice ; Lat. 
.. us^ticement, n. s. f justitia. The virtue 
. us'ticeu, w. s. V by which we give to 

Jus'ticesiiiu, n. s. i every man what is 

JusTic'iABLE, adj. J his due ; opposed la 

injury or wrong. It is either distributive, be- 
longing to magistrates ; or commutative, respect- 
ing common transactions between men : equity; 
retributive punishment; assertion of right; a 
magistrate ; a judge, of whicli there are several 
orders, as specified below: justice, to administer 
justice : justicement, procedure in courts : jus- 
ticer, an administrator of law ; justiceship, tlie 
magisterial office : justiciable, proper to be ex- 
amined in courts of justice. 

He executed the justice of the Lord. Dent 
O that 1 were a judge, I would do justice. 

2 Sam. 

Let justice overtake us. Isa. lix. 9. 

And thou, Esdras, ordain judges [iml justices, ihnt 
they may judge in all Syria. 1 Ksdrus. 

But inorey, l^ady ! — at the grot assise, 

When we shall come before the h\^h just ise, 

So little front slial then in one ben found, 

’I’hat hut thou, or that day, correcten me, — 

Of very right, mine werke will be confound. 

ChauccTs A, B, C. 

fhe justice, 

In fair round belly witli good capon lined, 

With eyes severe, and lieard of formal cut, 

Full of wise saws and modern instances ; 

And so he plays his part, 

Shakspeare. As You Like It. 

Draw thy sword. 

That if my speech offend a noble heart, 

Tliy arm may do thee jusn’cc. /d. King Lear. 
The, justices oi peace are of great use ; anciently 
they were conservators of the peace; these are tlie 
same, saving that several acts of parliament have, 
enlarged their jurisdiction. Bacon. 

As for the title of proscription, wliercin tlie em- 
peror hath been judge and party, and hath justice^ 
liinisclf, God forbid hut that it should enduie an ap- 
peal to a war. Bacon. 

Fxainplcs of justice must be made, for terror to 
some; examples of mercy, for comfort to otliers. 

Bacon's Advice to J'llliers. 
He was a singular good justicer ; and, if he had 
not died in the second year of his government,- was 
the likeliest person to have reformed the English 
colonies. Decay on Irelanl. 

Wliereas one Styward, a Scot, was apprehended 
for intending to poison the young cpieen of Scots ; 
tile king delivered him to the French king, to be jus- 
iiced by him at his pleasure. Hayward. 

The nature and ofKce of justice being to dispose 
the mind to a constant and perpetual readiness to 
render to every man his due, it is evident, that, if 
gratitude be a part of justice, it must be conversant 
about something that is due to another. Locke. 
True fortitude is seen in great exploits 
That jMAU'ce warrants, and that wisaom guides, 
yVll else is towering fren/.y and distraction. 

Addison . 

And never meant the rule should be applied 
d'o him that fights with justice on his side. 

Cowper. Tohle Talk, 
There is no future pang 
f’an deal thtii justice on tlie self-condemned, 

Be deals on his own soul. Byron. 

Were I to profane these by impertinent criticism, 
I might with justice \)o accused of avowed enmity to 
wit ; of open apostasy from true feeling, and true 
taJ>te. Canning. Microcosm. 
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Justice is one of the four cardinal virtues. Ci- 
vilians distingui.sh justice into two kinds ; com- 
municative and distributive. 

1. establishes fair deal- 
ing in the mutual commerce between man and 
man : and includes sincerity in our discourse, 
and integrity in our dealings. The effect of sin- 
cerity is mutual conffdence, so necessary among 
the members of the same community; and this 
mutual confidence is sustained and preserved by 
integrity of conduct. But there seems to be an 
essential ingredient in communicative or private 
justice, which is seldom taken notice of by writers 
on ethics ; we mean mercy. Jn the present state 
of human nature strict justice, such as the ut- 
most rigor of law ^llo^vs, frequently becomes 
injustice. This truth we often find exemplified 
in private life, l>y rigorous creditors against un- 
fortunate debtors. A striking instance of tliis 
kind of justice is recorded of Joseph, the hus- 
band of the blessed Virgin, in Matt. i. 19, where 
he is expressly styled a just man, because he 
would not go to the utmost rigor even of the 
Divine Law. 

2. Distributive justice is that by which the 
differences of mankind are decided, according 
to tiie rules of ecpiity. This is the justice of 
princes and magistratos. Among the numerous 
examples of this virtue, which might hv. given 
from various aiitliors, we sliull only call the at- 
tention of the reader to two instances recorded 
ol' Aristides, who, though in low circumstances, 
and of mean extiaction, obtained the glorious 
rautiamc of the .Inst; a title, says Plutarch, 
truly royal, or ratlier truly divine : but of which 
princes are seldom ambitious, because generally 
ignorant of its beauty and excellence. These 
are inserted under the article Ai i ica ; and the 
first of them reflects the highest honor, not only 
upon Aristides, but, upon the Atlienians, who by 
his advice rcjccte(l tlie measure wliich would 
have aggrandised their ropul)lic to a decided su- 
periority over all the rest of (}rccce, merely be- 
cause it w'ould have been unjust. 

Justice. In English law, according to (’owel, 
we have, 1 . A Justice of the common pleas (justitia- 
rius communium placitornm). He is a lord by 
his office, and is called dominiis justiciarius com- 
munium placitornm. lie with his assistants ori- 
ginally did hear and determine all causes at the 
common law ; that is, all civil causes between com- 
mon persons, as well personal as real ; for which 
cause it was called the court of common pleas, 
in opposition to the pleas of the crown, or the 
king’s pleas, which arc special, and appertain 
to him only. 2. Justice of the forest (justiciarius 
foresta,’), is a lord by Ids o/tlce, and has the 
hearing and determining of all offences within the 
king’s forest, committed against venison or vert : 
of these there are two, whereof the one has juris- 
diction over all the forests on tliis side Trent, 
and the other of all beyond, 3. Justices of 
assize (justitiarii ad capieiidas assisas) are such 
as were wont, by special commission, to be sent 
into this or that country to lake assises; the 
t^^round of which policy was the ease of the sub- 
.jeets ; for, whereas t’nese actions pass always by 
jury, so many men might not, without great hin- 
d'anee be brotight to London ; and therefore 
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justices for this purpose, were by commission 
particularly authorised and sent down to them. 
4. Justices in eyre (justiciarii itinerantes) are so 
termed of the French errer. The use of these, 
in ancient time, was to send them with com- 
mission into divers counties, to hear such causes 
especially as were termed the pleas of the crown, 
and therefore 1 must imagine they were sent 
abroad for the ease of the subjects, who must 
else hare been hurried to the king’s bench, if 
the case were too high for the country court. 
They differed Irom the justices of oyer and 
terminer, because they were sent upon some 
one or few especial cases, and to one place; 
whereas tlio justices in eyre were sent througli the 
provinces and countries of the land, with more 
indefinite and general commission. 5. Justices 
of gaol delivery (justitiarii ad gaolas deliberan- 
tlas) are such as are sent with commission to 
hear and determine all causes appertaining to 
such as for any offence are cast into gaol, part of 
whose authority is to punish such as let to main- 
prise those ])risoners that by law are not bailable. 
These by likelihood, in ancient lime, were sent 
to counties upon several occasions ; but afterwards 
justices of assise were likewise authorised to this. 
6. Justices of nisi prius arc all one now 
a-days willi justices of assise ; forit is a common 
adjournment of a cause, in the common pleas, 
to put it otT to such a day : nisi prius justitiarii 
venerint ad eas partes ad capi(*ndas assisas ; and 
upon this clause of adjournment they arc* called 
justices of nisi prius, as well as juitices of as- 
sise, by reason of the writ or action that they 
have to deal in. 7. Justices of peace (justitiarii 
ad pacem) are they that are appointed by the 
king’s commission, witli others, to atteml the 
peace of the country wlicre they dwell ; of wliom 
some, upon especial respect, are made of the 
quorum, because business of importance may 
not be dealt in witliont the presence of them, or 
one of them. 

A JusTiCE, in Knglisli law, is a person de- 
puted to administer justice, whose authority 
arises from his majesty’s deputation, and not by 
right of magistracy. Of tliese justices there are 
various kinds in ICngland : viz. 

1. Chief justice of the common pleas, see the 
preceding article. 

2. Chie f justice of the king's bench, tlie capital 
justice of Great Britain. d’hLs officer was for- 
merly not only chief justice, but also chief baron 
of the exchequer, and master of the court of 
wards, lie usually sat in the king’s jialace, and 
there executed that office, formerly performed 
per comitem palatii ; he there determined all dif- 
ferences between the barons and other great men. 
He was vicegerent of tlie kingdom when the 
king went beyond sea, and was usually chosen 
to that office out of the prime nobility ; lait his 
pow'er was reduced by king Richard I. and 
Edward I. His office is now divided, and liis 
title changed to capitalis jiistitiarius ad placita, 
coram rege tenenda, or capitalis justitiarius band 
regii. 

To the preceding description of our great 
legal officers from Cowel, may he added that of 

Justices of assise. Those pass the circuit by two 
two twice every year through all England, ex- 
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cept the four nortliern counties, where they go 
only once, despatching their several businesses 
by several commissions ; for tliey have one com- 
mission to take assi-ses, another to deliver gaols, 
and anuther of oyer and terminer. In Ia)ndon 
and Middlesex a court of general gaol-delivery 
is held eight times a year. All the justices of 
peace of any county wherein the assises are 
held are bound by law to attend them, or else 
are liable to a line, in order to return recogni- 
zances, &c., and to assist the judges in such 
matters as lie within their knowledge and juris- 
diction, and in which some of them have been 
probably concerned, by way of previous exami- 
nation. See Assise and Jury. 

Just res of ^(wUlelivery are empowered by 
the common law to proceed upon indictments 
of felony, trespass, &c. ; to order execution or 
reprieve; and to discharge such prisoners as upon 
their trials shall be acuiuitted ; with all such 
against whom, on proclamation being made, no 
evidence appears to indict ; which justices of oyei 
and terminer, &c., may not do. 2 Hawk. 24, 
25. But these justices have nothing to do with 
any person not in the custody of the prison, ex- 
cept in some sjiecial cases; as if some of the 
accomplices to a felony may be in such prison, 
and some of them out of it, the justices may 
receive an appiNul against those who arc out 
of the prison as well as those who are in it; 
which appeal, after the trial of such prisoners, 
shall be removed into B. B. and process issue 
from them against the rest. But if those out of 
prison be omitted in the appeal, they can never 
be [nit into any other; because there can be but 
one appeal for one felony. In this way the 
gaols are cleared and all ofienders tried, pu- 
nished, or delivered, in every year. Their com- 
mission is now tnrm.'d over to the justices of assise. 

Justices of oyer and terminer were justices 
deputed on some special occasions to hear and 
determine particular causes, ddie commission is 
directed to certain persons upon any insurrec- 
tion, heinous demeanor, or tresjiass committed, 
who must first enquire, by means of the grand 
jury or in(|uest, before they are empowered to 
liear and determine by the help of the petit jury. 
It was formerly held, that no judge or other law- 
yer could act in the commission of oyer and ter- 
miner, or in that of gaol delivery, within tlie 
county where lie was born or inhabited : but it 
was thought [noper, by 12 (jco. II. c. 27, to 
allow any man to be a justice of oyer and ter- 
miner and general gaol-delivery, within any 
county of England. 

Justices of the peace. Of these some for spe- 
cial res[)cct are made of the (juorum, so as no 
business of im])ortancc may be despatched with- 
out the presence or assent rrf them or one of 
them. However, every justice of peace has a 
se[)arato power, and his office is to call before 
him, examine, and issue warrants for apprehend- 
ing, and commit to prison, all thieves, mur- 
derers, wandering rogues ; those that hold con- 
spiracies, riots, and almost all delinquents, which 
may occasion the breach of tlie |)eace and (juiet 
of the subject; to commit to prison such as 
cannot find bail, and to sec them brought forlh 
ill due time to trial ; and hind over iho prosecu- 


tors to the assises. And if they neglect to cer- 
tify examinations and informations to the next 
gaol-delivery, or do not bind over prosecutors 
they shall be fined. A justice may commit a 
person that doth a felony in his own view with- 
out warrant ; Init, if on the information of ano- 
ther, he must make a, warrant under hand and 
seal for that purpose. If comnlaint and oath be 
made before a justice of goods stolen, and the 
informer, suspecting that they are in a particular 
house, shows the cause of his suspicion, the 
iusticeniay grant a warrant to the constable, ike., 
to search in the place suspected, to seize the 
goods and person in wliose custody they arc 
found, and bring tliem before liiiii or some other 
justice. The search on these warrants ought to 
be in the day-time, and doors may be broken 
open by constables to take the goods. Justices 
of peace may make and [leisuade an agreement 
in petty quarrels and breaclies of the peace, 
where the king is not entitled to a fine, though 
they may not compound offences or take money 
for making agreements. A justice has a discre- 
tionary power of binding to good behaviour; 
and may reejuire a recognizance, with a great pe- 
nalty of one, for his keeping of the peace, where 
the party found is a dangerous person, and likely 
to break tlie peace, and do much mischief; and 
for default of sureties he may be committed to 
gaol. But a man giving security for keeping the 
peace in the kirig^s bench or chancery, may have 
a supersedeas to the justices in the county not 
to take security ; and also by giving surety of 
the peace to any other justice. If one make an 
assault upon a justice of peace, he may appre- 
hend the offender, and commit him to gaol till 
lie find sureties for th(; peace : and a justice may 
record a forcible entry on his possession; in 
other cases he cannot jndge in his own cause. 
Contempts against justices arc punishable by in- 
dictment and fine at tlie sessions. Justices shall 
not be regularly punished for any tiling done by 
them in sessions as judges; and, if a justice be 
tried for any thing done in his office, he may 
plead the general issue, and give the special 
matter in evidence ; and if a verdict is given for 
him, or the plaintiff be nonsuited, ho shall have 
double costs, and such action shall only be laid 
in the county where the offence was committed. 
7 Jac. c. 5 ; 21 Jac. c. 12. But, if they are 
guilty of any misdemeanor in office, information 
lies against them in the king’s binich, where tlu^y 
sliall lie [lunished by a fine and imprisonment; 
and all persons who recover a verdict against a 
justice for any wilful or malicious injury are en- 
titled to double costs. By 24 (Jeo. II., c. 44, 
110 writ shall be sued out against any justice of 
peace, for any thing done by him in the execu- 
tion of his office, until notice in writing shall be 
delivered to him one month before the suing out 
of the same, containing the cause of action, ike., 
within which montli he may tender amends ; 
and, if the tender be found sufficient, he shall 
liavo a verdict, &,c. Nor shall any action be 
brought against a justice for any thing done in 
the execution of his office, nrdcss commenced 
within six months after the act committed. A 
justice is to exercise his authority only within the 
county where he is appointed by his commission, 
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not in any city which is a county of itself, or 
(owti corporate, having their proper justices, 
^c., hat in other towns and liberties he may. 
The power and office of justices terminate in six 
luontlis after tlie demise of the crown, by an ex- 
press writ of discharge under the greal seal, by 
writ of supersedeas, by a new commission, and 
})y accession of the ollice of sberitF or coroner. 
The origin of justices of tlie peace is referred to 
the fourth year of Edward III. They were first 
c.ilied conservators, or wardens of the peace, 
elected l)y the county, upon a writ directed to 
the sherifl'; but tlie power of a{)pointiiig them 
was transferred by statute from the people to the 
king ; and under this appellation appointesl by 
1 Edw. HI. c. 16. Afterwards the statute 34 Edw. 
Uf., c. 1, gave them tlie power of trying felonies, 
and they acrpiired the appellation of justices. 
They are appointed by the king’s special com- 
niission under tlie great seal, the form of which 
was settled by all the judges A. D. 1590 ; and 
the king may appoint as many as be shall think 
fit in every county in England and Wales, though 
they are generally made at the discretion of the 
lord chanccdlor by the king’s leave. At first the 
number of justices was not above two or three 
n; a county, 18 Ivlw. 111. c. 2. Then it was 
jirovided, by 34 Edw. III. c. 1, tliat one lord, 
and three or four of the most worthy mim in the 
cniinty, with some learned in the law, should be 
made justices in every county. The number 
was afterwards restrained first to six, and then to 
eight in every county, by 12 Rich. 11. c. 10, 
and 14 Rich II. c. 11. Ilut tlieir number has 
greatly increased since tlieir first institution. As 
to their (pialifications, the statutes just cited di- 
rect them to be of the oest reputation, and most 
worthy men in the county; and the statute 13 
Rich. n. c. 7, orders them to be of die most 
sutlicient knights, esquires, and gentlemen of die 
law; and by lien. V. stat. 1, c. 4. and stat. 2, 
c. 1, they must bo resident in tlieir several 
couuties. And, by 18 Hen. VI. c. 11, no jus- 
tice was to bo put in commission, if he had not 
lands to the value of £20 per annum. U is now 
enacted, by 5 Geo. 11. c. 11, that every justice 
shall have .tTOO per aiiimiii, clear of all deduc- 
tions : of which he mu.st make oath by 18 Geo. 
H.c. 20. And if lie acts without such quali- 
fications he shall forfeit £TOO. It is also pro- 
vided by 5 Geo. IT. that no practising attorney, 
sulicitor, or proctor, shall be capable of acting 
‘IS a justice of the peace. 

Jiislict s of the peace within liberties are justicc.s 
who fiave the same authority in cities or other cor- 
)>orate towns, as the others liavc in counties ; and 
their power is the same ; only that these have the 
Jcssiso of ale and beer, and wood and victuals, 
^’c. Justices of cities and corporations are not 
within the qualification act, .5 Geo. 11. c. 18. 

In addition to what we have thus derived from 
the usual authorities, we may notice; 

Ry 39 G eo. III., c. 110, ecrtaiii judges’ sala- 
rie.s were made up to the following aim.uTit in the 
whole, viz. master of the rolls and cliief baron to 
£4()i)0 ; puisne judges and barons .£3000. Ry 
49 (Jeo. 111., c. 127, the salary of the chief 
haroii was iricreas('<l to £5000 ; and that of the 
puisne judges and hui ons to ,£ 1000. 
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Pensions may bo granted (39 Geo. III. c. 1 10) 
by his majesty to the judges in iMigland on re- 
signation. To the lord cliancellor £4000; chief 
justice of king’s bench £3000; master of the 
rolls, cliief justice of common pleas, and cliiet 
baron, £2500 ; puisne judges £2000, And, by 
.53 Geo. HI. c. 1.53, £800 a year additional may 
be granted to the chief justices and chief barons, 
and master of the rolls : and £600 additional to 
the puisne judges and barons. Such judges 
(except the chancellor) must have continued in 
office fifteen years, unless prevented by ill 
health. 

Ry 50 Geo. III., c. 31, tlie salaries of the 
Scotc4i judges were iucreasetl to tlie following 
amount, viz. tlie lord president of the court of 
se.ssion £4300 ; lords of session £2000 ; lord 
justice clerk .£4000; lords of session, being 
commissioners of justiciary, £2600 ; lord chief 
baron £4000; puisne barons £2000. 

The salaries and allowances of the judges in 
Ireland are a.scertained by the Irish acts, 36 Geo. 
ill. c. 26, and 40 Geo. 111. c. 69. And by 
statutes 41 Goo. III. c. 25; 42 Geo. III. c. 105; 
50 Geo. HI. c. 31, § 3,4; 54 Goo. IH. c. 95; 
and 55 Geo. Hi. c. 114. 

The salary of tlie lord cliancrllor is, by 42 
Geo. HI. c. 105, fixed at £T 0,000 : and by 41 
Geo. HI. c. 25 ; 55 (R 30 . HI. c. 114 ; that of the 
rnastiu of the rolls at .£4300. Ry 36 Oo.o. HE, 
c. 26, the salary of the chief justice of king’^ 
bench is increased to £4000 a year; tliat of th (3 
chief justice of common pleas, and tlie chief 
baron, to £3500 ; and those of the puisne judges 
and barons to £2500. Ry 50 Geo. HE c. 31, 
§ 3, £650 are added to the puisne judges and 
barons. 

40 Geo. HE, c. 69, further regulates the al- 
lowances to the judges on resignation. Lord 
chancellor £4000 a year; chief juslico of king's 
bench £ 3000 ; master of the rolls £2700 ; chief 
iusticc of common pleas, and chief baron of ex- 
cliequcr, .£2700; ])ui.sne judges and barons 
£ 2000 . Ry .54 (ieo. HE, e. 9.5, the following 
sums are added, viz. to the chief justice of king’s 
bench £800; to tlie chief justice of common 
jileas, and chief liaron, .£G0(.i ; puisne judges and 
barons £600. And by 5.5 Geo. HI., c. 114, 
.£()00 are added to the allowance to the master of 
the rolls, on resignation. 

The king is considered, in this realm, as the 
fountain of justice, and general conservator of tlie 
peace. The original power of judicature, by the 
fundamental principles of society, is lodged in 
tlie society at large ; but, as it would l?e im[)rac- 
ticable to render complete justice to every indi- 
vidual by the people in their collective capacity, 
every nation has committed that power to certain 
select magi.st rates, who, vvitli more ease and ex- 
pedition, can hear and determine complaints; 
and, in this kingdom, this authority lias itnine- 
morially been exercised by the king or Ins sub- 
stitutes. He, therefore, has alone the right of 
erecting conits of judicature; for, tliough tlie 
constitution of the kingdom lias entrusted him 
with the whole executive power of the laws, it is 
impossible, as well as improper, that he should 
personally carry into execution this great and 
t:xiensi\e trust; it is coiisc(|ueiitly necc.ssary 
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tliat courts should be erected, to assist him in ex- 
ecuting this power ; and equally necessary that, 
if erected, they should be erected by his autho- 
rity. And hence it is that all jurisdictions of 
courts are, either mediately or immediately, de- 
rived from the crown; their proceedings run 
generally in the king’s name, they pass under his 
l^al, and are executed by his officers. 

Before the constitution arrived at its full per- 
fection our kings, in person, often heard and de- 
termined causes. But at present, by the long 
and uniform usage of many ages, the king lias 
delegated his whole judicial power to the judges 
of his several courts ; which are the grand de- 
positories of the fundamental laws of the king- 
dom, and have gained a known and slated 
jurisdiction, regulated by certain and established 
rules, which the crown itself cannot alter, but 
by act of parliament. 

The king in all cases doth judge by his judges ; 
who ought to be of counsel with prisoners : and 
if they are doubtful or mistaken in matter of 
law, a stander-by may be allowed to inform the 
court, as amicus curia*. 2 Inst. 178. Our 
judges are to execute their offices in proper per- 
son, and cannot act by deputy, or transfer their 
power to others ; as the judges of ecclesiastical 
courts may. 1 Kol. Abr. 382. Bro. Judges, 1 1. 
Yet, where there are divers judges of a court of 
record, the act of any one of them is effectual ; 
especially if their commissions do not expressly 
require more. 2 Hawk. B. C. c. 1. Though 
what a majority niles when present, is the act 
of the court ; if on a demurrer, or special ver- 
dict, the judges are divided in opinion, two 
against two, the cause must be adjourned into 
the exchequer chamber. 3 Mod. 156. And a 
rule is to be made for this purpose, and tlie record 
certified, Ac. 5 Mod. 335. In fines levied, all 
the judges of the king’s bench ought to be par- 
ticularly named : except when writs of certiorari 
to remove records out of that court, Ac., are di- 
rected to the chief justice, without naming his 
companions. 1 Henry VJI. 27 ; Jenk. Cent. 
167. When a record is before the judges, 
they ought ex officio to try it; but no judge is 
compellable to declare opinion of a cause before 
it comes on. 

It is enacted, by the statute 13 Will. III., c. 
2, that the commissions of the judges shall be 
made (not, as formerly, durante bene placito, 
but)quamdiu se bene gesserint, and their salaries 
ascertained and esta])lished ; but that it may be 
lawful to remove them on the address of both 
houses of parliament. And by the improve- 
ments of that law in the statute of 1 Geo. HI., 
c. 23, enacted at the earnest recommendation of 
king George HI. himself, from the throne, the 
judges are continued \n tlieir offices during 
their good behaviour, notwithstanding any de- 
mise of the crown (which was formerly held 
immediately to vacate their seats) ; and their 
full salaries are secured to them during the con- 
tinuance of their commissions. 

In criminal proceedings, or prosecutions for 
offences, it would be a still higher absurdity, if 
the king, personally, sat in judgment; because, 
in regard to these, he appears in another rapa- 
city, that of prosocutor. All offences arc either 


against the king’s peace, or his crown and dig- 
nity ; and are so laid in every indictment. For, 
though in their consequences they generally 
seem (except in the case of treason, and a very 
few others) to be rather offences against Die 
kingdom than against the king, yet, as the pub- 
lic, which is an invisible body, has delegated all 
its power and rights, with regard to the execu- 
tion of the laws, to one visible magistrate, all 
affronts to that power, and breaches of those 
rights, are immediately offences against him, to 
whom they are so delegated by the public. 
Hence also arises the most mild and enviable 
branch of the prerogative, that of pardoning 
offences. 

In this distinct and separate existence of the 
judicial power in a peculiar body of men, no- 
minated indeed, but not removeable at pleasure 
by the crown, consists one main preservative of 
the public liberty; whicli cannot subsist long in 
any state, unless the administration of common 
justice be, in some degree, separated both from 
the legislative and also from the executive 
power. Were it joined with the legislative, the 
life, liberty, and property of the subject would 
be in the hands of arbitrary judges, whose deci- 
sions would be then regulated only by their own 
opinions, and not by any fundamental principles 
of law ; which, though legislators may depart 
from it, yet judges arc bound to observe. Were it 
joined with the executive, this union might soon 
be an overbalance for the legislative. For which 
reason, by statute 16 Car. I., c. 10, which abo- 
lished the court of star-chamber, effectual care 
is taken to remove all judicial power out of the 
hands of the king’s privy council. See 1 Comm. 
266— 269. c. 7. 

It is a species of treason under statute 25 
Edw. III., c. 2, ‘ if a man slay the chancellor, 

treasurer, or the king’s justices of the one bench 
or the other, justices in eyre, or justices of 
assise, and all other justices assigned to hear 
and determine, being in their places doing their 
offices.’ But this statute extends only to tlio 
actually killing, not to wounding or attempting 
to kill them. It extends also only to the officers 
specified ; and therefore, the barons of the ex- 
chequer, as such, are not within the protection of 
the act. 1 Hal. P. C. 231. But the lord chan- 
cellor and keeper of tlie great seal seem to he 
comprehended by 5 Eliz. c. 18, and 1 Will. A 
Mary, c. 21. See Law. 

All the judges of courts of record are freed 
from prosccutiuns, and can only be punished in 
parliament for any thing done by them in such 
courts as judges; but if a judge so far forget the 
dignity and honor of his post as to turn solici- 
tor in a cause which he is to judge, and privately 
and extra-judicially tamper with witnesses, or 
labor jurors, he may be dealt with according ta 
the capacity to which he so basely degrades him- 
self. 12 Rep. 24. Vaugh. 138. S. P. C. 173- 
Judges are not in any way punishable for a mere 
error of judgment. 

A judge on his creation swears, ‘That he will 
serve the king, and indifiercntly administer jus- 
tice to all men, without respect of persons, take 
no bribe, give no counsel where he is a party^ 
nor deny rigid to any, though the king, or any 
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other, by letters, or by express words, command 
the contrary, &c. ; and in default of duty, to be 
answerable to the king in body, land, and goods/ 
Statute 18 Edw. III., statute 4. Sec also statute 
20 Edw. ni., c. 1, 2. 

The judges have been said to have a private 
knoivledge, and a judicial knowledge, and though 
they cannot judge of their own private know- 
edge, they may use their discretion : but where 
a judge has a judicial knowledge, he shall give 
judgment according to it. King Henry IV. 
asked judge Gascoign, If ho saw one in his pre- 
sence kill A. Jh, and another person, who was not 
culpable, sliould be indicted of this, and found 
ouilty before him, what he would do in this 
case; to which he answered That he ought 
to respite the judgment against him, and relate 
the matter to the king, in order to procure him 
a pardon : for there he cannot acquit him, and 
give judgment according to his private know- 
ledge. — Plowd. 82. 

A judge ought not to judge in his own cause, 
or in pleas where he is party. If a fine he le- 
vied to a justice of hank, he cannot take the 
coi\iisance; for he cannot he his own judge. 
8 Henry VI., 21. Hr. Patents, pi. 15, cites 
S. C. ])cr Martin. If a fine he levied hy or to 
a justice in bank, his name .shall not he in the 
fine. 11 Henry VI. 49, h. So if a justice of 
hank he sued in hank he cannot record it; it 
shall he recorded hy the other justices. Ibid. If 
the chief justice of hank he to sue a writ there, 
tiie writ shall not he in liis name, but in the 
name of the secondary, tt Henry VH., 19, h. 

Judgment given hy a judge, who is party in 
the suit with another, and so entered of record, 
is error, although several other judges .sit there, 
:md give judgment for the judge who is party. 
Jenk. 90, pi. 74. And judges are punishable for 
wilful offences against the duty of their situation ; 
instances of which liappily, however, live only 
m history. A justice cannot rase a record, or 
embezzle it, nor file an indictment which is not 
found, nor give judgment of death where the law 
does not give it; if he does, it is misprision, he 
^hall lose his office, and make fine for misprision : 
hut it is not felony. 

By 13 Geo. III., c. 31, offenders against whom 
warrants are issued by any justice of peace in 
I’ iiirland, escaping into Scotland, the justices in 
i^cotlaiid may indorse the warrant, and the offen- 
der shall be conveyed to the adjacent county of 
England, and the justices there shall (if that is 
not the county where the offence was committed) 
indorse the warrant, &c., according to the direc- 
tions of stat. 24 Geo, II., c. 55 : and by 54 Geo. 
Be, c. 18G, the provisions of the act 13 Geo. 
Be, c. 31, are extended to the cases of all 
W'arrants i.ssued in England, Scotland, or Ire- 
land, respectively. 

JUSTICIA, Malabar nut, a genus of the mono- 
l?ynia order, and diandria class of plants ; natural 
nrder fortieth, personata?: cor. ringent : caps. 
bilocular, parting with an elastic spring at the 
^leel ; the stamina have only one antbera. There 
^ 1*0 thirty species, all natives of the East Indies, 
•growing many feet high ; some adorned with 
large leaves, others with small narrow ones. 


and all of them with monopetalous ringent 
flowers. Only two species are cultivated in our 
gardens, viz. 

1. J. adhaU‘da itie common Malabar nut. It 
grows ten or twelve feet high, with a strong 
woody stem, branching out widely all around ; 
having large, lanceolate, oval leaves, placed op- 
posite, and from the ends of the branches short 
spikes of white flowers, with dark spots, having 
the helmet of the corolla concave. 

2. J. hyssopifolia, the snap-tree. It has a 
shrubby stem, branching from the bottom pyra- 
midally, three or four feet high ; spear-shaped, 
narrow entire leaves, growing opposite ; and 
white flowers, commonly by threes, from the 
sides of the branches ; succeeded by capsules, 
which burst open with elastic force for the dis- 
charge of the seeds : whence the name of snap- 
tree. Both species flower here in summer, but 
nevea produce any fruit. They arc propagated 
by layers and cuttings, and require the same 
treatment with other tender exotics. 

.HJSTICIAR, in the old English laws, an offi- 
cer instituted by William the Conqueror, as the 
chief officer of state, who principally deter- 
mined in all cases civil and criminal. He was 
called in Latin capitalis justitiarius totius 
Angliap. 

JUSTIEEABLE, adj. Er. justi/lcr ; low 

JuSTir/ABUKNF.SS, /i. s I^at. justijko. To 

.lusTii' I'Ar.uY, adv. justify is to clear 

Justifica'tiuh, 71., S'. from imputed guilt; 

.1 cs'i iFK a'tok, n. s. to maintain, defend, 

.Il’stifi'eu, n. s. or vindicate; to ab- 

.Ius'tifv, V. a. J solve from obligation 

to punishment, .lustifiablo, defensible by law 
or reason: justifiableness, rectitude; defensi- 
bility : justifiably, rightly, so as to be clear from 
blame : justification, absolution; proof of inno- 
cence; defence; vindication; deliverance by 
jiardon from past transgression : juslificator and 
justifier, one who justifies, absolves, defends, or 
acquits. 

How can man be justijied with God? Or how can 
he be clean that is born of a woman ? Job. 

They say, I^ehold a man gluttonous, a friend of 
publicans and sinners ; but wisdom is jiL*lifiedo{ her 
cliildren. Matthew. 

By him all that believe Justified from all things, 
from which ye could not be justified by the law of 
Moses. Acts. 

That he might be just, and the justifier of him 
which believeth in Jesus. Rom. iii. 2f>. 

There is an exquisite siibtilty, and the same is 
unjust; and there is a man that justi/z'eth in judg- 
ment. Kcclus. 

I hope, for my hrothev’s justification, he wrote this 
but as an essay of my virtue. Shitkspeare. 

The law hath judged thee, Eleanor ; 

I cannot justii'y whom law condemns. Id. 

Men, jealous of t\ui juslijiahleness of their doings 
before God, never think they have human strength 
enough. Mz/g Charles. 

’Tis the consummation of that former act of faith 
by this latter, or, in the words of St. Paul and St. 
James, the copsummatioii of faith by charity and 
good works, that God accepteth in Clirist to jusiiji- 
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cation, and not the bare aptness of faith to brinj^ 
forth works, if those works, by the fault of a rebel- 
lious infidel, will not be brought forth. Hammond, 
My unwilling Hight the gods inforce. 

And thnt must jnslij'y our sad divorce. 

Di-nham. 

What she did, whatever in itself. 

Her doing seemed to justify the deed. 

Milton. 

Just are the ways of (Jod, 

And jiisdiiiihle h) men. Id. ylj^onistes. 

In such righteousness, 

'Po them by faith imputed, they may find 
d iistificdtion towards Clod, and pea(‘e 
Of conscience. Id. Poradisf Lost. 

Although some animals in tlic water do carry a 
jnsdfuildo resemblance to some at hnid, yet are the 
major part which bear their names unlike. 

Ih'O due's Vula^ar F.rrours. 

AVhen we began in courteous manner to lay his 
unkindness unto him, lie seeing liimself confronted 
by so many, like a resolute orator, went not lo de- 
nial, but io jnslify his cruel falsehood. Sidney. 

You’re neither justified, nor yet accused. 

Dryden. 

Y'et still thy fools shall stand in thy defence, 

Andy?/,s7//y their author's want of sense. Id. 

A man may more jitsfifiahly throw cross an<l pile 
for his opinions, than take them up by such measures. 

Locke. 

T.et otliers justify their missions as they can, we 
are sure we C2.ti justify tliat of our fathers by an un- 
interrupted succession. Atterbury, 

Sins may be forgiven through repentance, but no 
act or writ of man will ever j ustfy tliein. 

Sherlock. 

Among theological argumetits, in justijiculion of 
absolute obedience, was one of a singular nature. 

Swift. 

There stand, ^nd Just fy tlie foul abuse 
Of sabbath hours with plausible excuse. 

Cow per. Proyress of Error, 

Who, when occasion ./Msti/md its use. 

Had wit as bright as ready to produce. 

Id. Conversation. 

J t is a foible which 

Was not of mine, hut more excuses you, 

Inasmuch ns it shows that I approach 

A dotage which may justify this deed 

Of yours, although the law docs not, nor will. 

Byron. Two Foseuri. 

An amendment has been made, and it has been 
Justified by a declaration which 1 made some years 
ago, when I stated, that it would Ik*, exceedingly 
•onerous for this country to engage in war. 

Con ti i tiff Speech es . 

Justification, in theology, that act of grace 
which renders a man free from sin in the sight of 
God. ScH.' J' heolouv. Protestants contend for 
justification by faith alone ; the Romanists by 
good work 

JUSTIN 1., emperor of the east, rose gradually 
from being a swine-herd to the rank of general, 
and finally became emperor on the death of 
Anastasius I. in 518. He recalled the orthodox 
bishops, and published some severe edicts against 
iheArians. He died A. 1). 527, aged fifty-seven. 
Justin Martyr, or Sr. Justin, one of the 


earliest and most learned writers of the eastern 
church, was horn at Ncaijolis, the ancient She- 
cliem of Palestine. His father l*risciis, a Gen- 
tile Greek, brought him up in h.s own religion 
and had him educated in all the (H’ecian learn- 
ing. I’o complete bis studies lie travelled to 
Ro'yid ; and followed the sect of Plato, with 
wliose philosophy he was much pleased. But 
one day walking by die sea-side, wrapt in con- 
templation, he was met by a grave old man of 
a venerable aspect ; vvlio, falling into discourse 
with him, turned tr o conversation by degrees 
from the excellence of J^hitonisiu to the merits 
of Ghristianity, and thus created in Justin an 
ardent curiosity to enquire into that religion ; in 
consequence of vvliicli enquiry he was converted 
about A. D. 132. On his embracing Christi- 
anity lie quitted neither the profession nor the 
habit of a pliiloso{)her ; but, a [K.'rsecutioii break- 
ing out under Antoninus, he composed An Apo- 
logy for the Christians ; and afterwards presented 
another to fJarcus Anndius, in which be vindi- 
cated the innocence and holiness of the Christian 
religion against (frescens, a (’ynic philosopher, 
and other ealiirnniators. He did honor to (Jiris- 
tianity by his learning and the purity of iiis 
manners; and sufibred inarlyrdoin in H37. Be- 
sides his two Apologies, there are still extant his 
Dialogue willi Trypho, a Jew; two treatises 
addressed to the Gentiles, and another on The 
Unity of God. OtluT works are also ascribed 
to him. The best editions of St. Justin are those' 
of Robert Stephens, in 1551 and 1571, in Greek 
and Latin; that of IMorcl, in Greek and Latin, 
in 165(3 ; and that of Don Prudentins iMorandus, 
a learned Benedictiiu-, in 1742, in folio. His 
style is plain, and void of all ornanieni. 

JUSTINGKN, a town of Suabia, capital of a 
lordsliip, purchased in 1715 by the duke ut 
Wurtemhnrgh, for 300,000 florins. It gives him 
a seat and vote at the imperial diets. It is six- 
teen miles N. N. K. of Buoliau, and thirty south- 
east of Stutgard. 

JUSTINIAN T., son of Justin L, was inmlc 
Cmsar and Augustus in 527, ami soon after em- 
peror. He conquered the Persians by Belisarius 
his general, and exterminated the V^andals ; re- 
gained Africa; subdiu'd the (3oths in Italy; de- 
feated the Moors; and restored the Roman 
empire to its primitive glory. He appointed 
ten able lawyers to collect the whole Roman 
laws into one body, entitled Codex Justinianus, 
or the Justinian (3ode ; which may be called the 
statute law, as containing the rescripts of the 
emperors; and reduced the decisions of llm 
judges and other magistrates, whicli were scat- 
tered ill 2000 volumes, to the limits of filiy» 
which were entitled Digests or Pandects, and 
eompleted in 5,35. He also ortlered four hooks 
of Institutes to be drawn up, containing an ab- 
stract of all the ancient laws; and in 541 com- 
piled an abstract of the modern laws under the 
title of Novelhr, or the New Code. He died 
in 565, aged eighty-three, in the thirty-ninth year 
of his reign. He founded the chundi of Santa 
Sophia at Constantinople, wliich is esteemed a 
masterpiece of architecture. See Westerj^ 
Empire. 






JUSTINIAN! (Augustin), bisljop of Nebo, 
one of the most learned men of his time, was 
descended of a noble family, and born at (ienoa 
in 1480. He assisted at the fifth council of 
J>ateran, where he opposed some articles of the 
concordat between France and the court of 
Koine. Francis 1. of France made him his 
almoner; and he was for five years regius pro- 
fessor of Hebrew at Paris. He returned to 
fienoa in 1522, where he discliarged tlie duties 
of his episcopal ofiice till his death; and learn- 
ing and piety flourished in his diocese. He 
perished at sea, in liis passage from Genoa to 
Nebbio, in 1530. He composed several pieces, 
the most considerable of which is, Fsalterium 
Hebraum, Grtecum, Arabicum, et (dialdapurn, 
cum tribus Fatinis inter])relationibus (4 glossis. 
He is also said to have translated Maimonides’s 
More Nevochim. 

JiJsiiNiANi (Hornard), was born at X'cnice in 
1408. He obtained the senator’s robe at the age 
of nineteen, served the republic in several em- 
bassies, and was elected procurator of JSt. IMark 
m 1174. 1 1 e was a learned man, and wrote the 

History of Wnice, with some other vvoiks of 
coTisiderabh' merit; and died in 1498. 

JUSTINUS (Marcus Junianus), a celebrated 
Iiistorian, who lived, according to the most pro- 
bable opinion, in the second century, uuder An- 
toninus Pius, He wrote, in elegant Latin, An 
Abridgment of the History of Trogus Pom- 
peiiis ; containing the actions of almost all 
nations, from Ninus the founder of the Assyrian 
empire to Augustus, The original work of 
Trogns, to the regret of die learned, is lost. The 
best editions of Justinus are Ad usuni Delphini, 
in tto ; and Cum notis X'ariorurn et Gronovii, 
in 8vo. 

JUS'TLE, V. &. t;. m Fr. jouslcr. To en- 
counter, or rush against each other; to push, 
drive, or force : commonly used with the par- 
ticle out or off'. 

4'liC chariots shall rage in the strcicts, they shall 
jmile one against another in tlu^ broad ways. 

Nall. li. 4. 

While injury of chanec 
J’uts back leave taking, yn.sf/os roughly by 
All time of pause, rudely heguiies our lips 
Of all rejoinder. 

Shakspeare. Troilus and Cre>isiJ(i. 

Private and single abilities should not jastla ant 
and deprive the church of the joint abilities of many 
h’iuned and godly men. Ninp; Charlfg. 

Argo passed 

Through Bosphorus, betwixt the juslling rocks. 

Milton. 

Late the clouds 

Jastlivfr^ or pushed with winds^ rude in their shock 
line the slant lightning. Id. Paradise Lost. 

Many exc(4lent strains have been just led off’hy 
difeir intrusions. Bunt tie's \ nlgar Krrours. 

Not one starry spiirk, 

But gods met gods, and in the dark. 

Lee. 

It is not to he imagined that the incongruous 
alphabets and abuses of writing cun ever be justled 
of their possession of all libraries. Haider. 


Courtiers therefore ,/m.s/ 5- for a grant ; 

And, when they break tlieir friendship, phiud their 
want. Drpile't. 

'I'hc more nunote run stumbling with their fear. 
And, in tlu; dark, men 7 w.s//t' as tlu‘y meet. Id. 
When elephant ’gainst eU'phant did rear 
His trunk, and castles ju.s//<,v/ in the air, 

JMy sword the way to victory liad shown. }d. 

The surly commons shall respect deny, 

And jaslle peerage out with property. Id. 

Absent good, though thought on, not making any 
part of uiiliappim'ss in its absence, is justled out to 
make way for tiie removal r)f tlmsc uneasinesses wo 
feel. Locke. 

We Justled one another out, and disputed tlu; post 
for a great while. Addison's (iiiurdiun. 

1 thought th(' <lean had been too proud 
'Vo Just le licre among a crowd. SiriJ'l. 

JUSTLY, adv. } Upriglitly; honestly; ])ro- 

Jisr'nr.ss, n. s. ^ perly; exactly: justness, 
reasonableness; equity; accuracy; propriety 
of adjustment : justness is ])roperly applied to 
things, and justice to persons; though we now 
say th(} justice of a cause, as well as of a 
judge. 

It maketh unto tlie right of tlic war against him, 
whose success useth commonly to he according to 
the justness of the cause for which it is made. 

Spenser on Ireland. 

We may not think iUo justness of each act 

Such and no other than event doth form it. 

Sharks pea re . 

With ignominy scourged, in open sight ; 

Next view the d'anjuin kings ; the avenginjt sword 
Of llrulus drawn, and Kome restored. 

Driplen . 

Their artful hands instruct tlie lute to sound. 
Their feet assist their bauds, and justlp l>eat th<i 
grouml. hi. 

I value the satisfaction 1 had in seiung it repre- 
sented with all the justness and gracefulness of ac- 
tion. Id, 

Nothing can jW/v he despised that cannot justly 
he blamed : where there is no choice, there can be 
no blame. South. 

1 appeal to the people, was the usual saying of a 
very exccdleiit dramalick poet, when he had any dis- 
pute with particular persons about the justness and 
regularity of his productions. Addison. 

'I’lie goddess, studious of her (iKicians’ fate, 
Taught them in laws and letters to excel. 

In iu tliig,;//.si/i/, and in writing well. Prior. 

4'hey thought him, and they justly thought liiin, 
one 

Sent to do more than he appeared to have done. 

(Aveper, Cimversalum. 

I'ears flow, and cease not, where the good man 
lies, 

Till all who knew him follow to the skies. 

Tears therefore fall where Chester’s ashes slei!p ; 

Him wife, friends, brothers, cliihhen, servants weep; 
And justly , few shall ever him transcend 
As husband, parent, brother, master, friend. 

Cou'per. Epitaph on l\Ir, Chester 

JUSTUS (Jonas), a Protestant divine, born at 
North Hausen, in Thuringia, in 1493. He was 
one of Luther’s most zealous disciples. He con- 
tracted a strict friendship with Melancthon ; be- 
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came princinal of the college of Wittemburg, and 
afterwards dean of the university of that city, 
lie wrote a treatise in favor of the marriage of 
priests, and other works; and died in 1555. 
JUT, v. 7 t. ) A word supposed to be cor- 

JuT'TY,i;.rt. S rupted from jet, perhaps from 
shoot. To pusli or shoot into prominences ; to 
come out beyond the main bulk. 

Then lend the eye a terrible asj^eet ; 

Let it pry through the portage of the head 
Like a brass cannon : let the brow o’erwlielni it 
As fearfully as doth a galled rock 
O’erhang and jutti) his confounded base, 

Swilled with the wild and wasteful ocean. 

Sliaksprnre, 

Insulting tyranny begins to jut 
l^pon the innocent and awless throne. LL 

All the projected or jutlins; parts should be very 
mode! ate, especially the cornices of the lower orders. 

Wot ton. 

The land, if not restrained, had met your way, 
Projected out a neck, a.ud jutted to the sea. 

Drxfdcn. 

Broke by the jutting land on either side ; 

In double streams the briny waters glide. Id, 

It seems to jut out of the structure of the poem, 
and be independent of it. Broome, 

Day after day 

Sad on the jutting eminence ho sits 
And views the main that ever toils below. 

Thomson , 

JUTES, in ancient history, were a tribe of 
the Geta", the conquerors of various countries : 
the Jutes inhabited the extremity of the CUmbric 
Chersonesus, which from them is still called Jut- 
land. 

JUTLAND, a peninsula of northern Europe, 
belonging to Denmark, the ancient Cimbria, and 
Chersonesus Cimbricus, bounded on the east by 
the Scaggerac, the Little Belt, and the Baltic; on 
the south by the duchy of Holst eiti ; aud on the 
west and north by the Northern Sea. It is about 
200 miles long, and ninety-five broad, and gene- 
rally divided into North Jutland or Jutland 
Proper, and South Jutland, also called the 
duchy of Si,ESwicK, which see. 

Jutland, or Noimi Jutland, bounded on all 
sides by the sea, except towards the south, where 
its boundary is the duchy of Sleswick, is about 
150 miles long, and from sixty to eighty broad. 
Gf all the Danish territories it is the largest, and 
yields the greatest revenue. The middle part 
consists of heaths and moors, intermixed with 
arable land ; hut these afford good pasture for 
oxen, sheep, and goats. The other parts, of 
greater extent, are very fertile, and yield large 
crops of grain, annually exported to Sweden, 
Norway, and Holland. The inhabitants also 
derive considerable trade from their oxen, horses, 
and hogs. Jutland is commonly called ‘ the land 
of bacon and rye bread.' It is also well sup- 
plied with fresh water and sea fish. On the 
east it has fine woods of oak, beech, fir, &c. but 
on the west side the inhabitants are obliged to 
use their heath and turf for fuel. Jutland abounds 
likewise with game. The air is cold, especially 
towards the North Sea : but the inhabitants are 


vigorous and robust, and seem to have gained a 
great degree of practical freedom. Many of 
them have freeholds, for which they pay a small 
acknowledgment to the lord of the manor. The 
Danish language is spoken here with a particular 
accent. North Jutland is composed of four Lu- 
theran dioceses, or governments, each of which 
has its bishop and general-governor; and they 
derive their names from those of their chief 
cities, viz. Aalbourg, Wibourg, Arrhuus, and 
Kipen. The population of these four dioceses 
is stated by Mr. Coxe at 358,130 persons. Jut- 
land yields tripoly and fuller’s earth, alum and ^ 
vitriol. 

JUTUKNA, in fabulous history, a sister of 
Turnus, king of the Rutuli. She was ravished by 
Jupiter, made immortal by him, and afterwards 
turned into a fountain, the waters of which 
cured all diseases, and were used in the sacrifices 
of Vesta. 

JUVENAL (Decius Junius), the celebrated 
Roman satirist, was born about the beginning 
of the emperor Claudian’s reign, at Aquinum in 
(’anipania. He was educated for an orator, 
studied under (Quintilian, and made a distin- 
guislied figure at the bar in Rome, where he ac- 
quired a considerable fortune before he com- 
menced poet. It is said he was above forty years 
of age when he recited his first essay to a small 
audience of his friends ; but, being encouraged hy 
tiieir applause, he ventured a larger publication, 
which reaching the ears of Baris, Domitian’s 
favorite at tliat time, though hnt a pantomime 
player, whom our satirist had severely insulted, 
that minion complained to the emperor, who 
banished him by giving liim the command of a 
cohort in the army, at Bentapolis. After Domi- 
tian’s death Juvenal returned to Rome, sutK- 
ciently cautioned again'St attacking living cha- 
racters and people in power under arbitrary 
princes; and therefore ho thus concludes his first 
satire : — 

Kxperiar quid concedatur in illos 
(Quorum Flarninia tegitur ciuis atquc Latinii. 

‘ I will try what liberties I may bo allowed with 
those whose ashes lie under the Flaminian and 
Latin ways,’ along each side of which the Ro- 
mans of the first rank used to be buried. It is 
believed that he lived till the reign of Adrian in 
B28. There are still extant sixteen of his satires, 
in which he discovers great wit, strength, and 
keenness, in his language : but bis style is not 
perfectly natural ; and the obscenities with whicli 
these satires abound render them improper to be 
put into the hands of youth. 

Juvenal de Cavencas (Felix), an ingenious 
writer, born at Pezena in 1679. He wrote, 1. 
The Principles of History. 2. Essays on the 
History of the Sciences, the Belles LettrCvS, and 
the Arts. He died in 1760. 

JU'VENTLE, «f/;. ^ juvenilis. Young 
Juvenh/ity, n. s. i yoiithful ; youthfulncss 
light and careless in air or manner. 

Learning hath its infancy when it is almost child- 
ish ; then its youth, when it is luxuriant and juve~ 
nile ; then its strength of years, when it is solid ; 
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and lastly, its old age, when it waxeth dry and ex- 
hausts. Bacotts Kssaqs. 

Customary strains and abstracted have 

made it difficult to commend and speak, credibly in 
dedications. GUinmlle. 

d'he restoration of grey hairs to jitveuilitij, and 
renewing exhausted marrow, may be effected without 
a luiracle. Jd. 

JUVENTAS, in Roman mythology, the god- 
dess who presided over youth. This goddess 
was long honored in the Capitol, where Serviiis 
Tullius erected her statue. Near the chapel of 
Minerva there was an altar to Juvenlas. 

JLJXON (Dr. William), was born at Cdiiches- 
ter in 1682, and elected into St. John's College, 
Oxford, of which he became president. Kir>g 
Charles I. made him bishop of iiondon ; and in 
1635 lord high treasurer of Ibigland. The whole 
nation, and especially the nobility, were greatly 
offended at this higli office being given to a cler- 
gyinnn; but his conduct soon extinguished all 
clamor. On the 17th of May 1641, however, 
he }jrudently resigned tl»e staff, to avoid the 
stai’ui which then threatened the court and the 
clergy. During the civil wars he resided at liis 
palace at Eulhain, wlipre his meek, inoffensivo, 
and gentle behaviour, though he continued steady 
in his loyalty to the king, procured iiiin the respect 
even of the opposite [)arty. In 1648 he waited 
on king Charles ill tl)e treaty of the Isle of Wight; 
and, by his particmlar desire, attciuh'd him at 
Westminster, after tn(3 commencement of his 
trial. lie likewise attended him on the scaffold, 
where the king taking off’ his cloak and George, 
gave him the latter. After the execution the 
bishop took care of the body, which he accom- 
panied to the royal chapel at Windsor, but was 
prevented performing the last offices by colonel 
Whichcot, governor of the castle. He was now 
thrown into prison for refusing to disclose the 
particulars of his last conversations with tlic 
Aing; but soon released, and continued in the 
cluiet possession of Fulham palace till 1649, wlien 
lie was deprived ; having been spared longer than 
any of his brethren. He then retired to his own 
estate in Gloucestershire, where he lived in pri- 
vacy till the Restoration, when he was presented 
fo the see of Canterbury; and, in the short time 
lie enjoyed it, expended in buildings and repa- 
rations at Lambeth Palace and Croydon House 
near .£l 5,000. He died in 1663, having be- 
queathed .£7000 to St. John’s College, and to 
other charitable uses near £5000. He published 
A Sermon on Imke xviii. 31, and Some Consi- 
derations upon the Act of Uniformity. 

JUXTAPOSITION, 71. s. Fr. jujtaposition ; 
Lai juxta and posltio. Apposition ; the state of 
being placed by each other. 

Nor can it he a difference, that the parts of solid 
bodies are held togetln'.r by hooks, since the coherence 
of these will he of difficult conception ; and we must 
either suppose an Infinite numlxir of them holding 
together, or at last come to parts that are united by 
a mi^re juxtaposition. GlanvilLe. 

Juxtaposition is used by philosophers to 
Jenote that species of growth which is performed 
by the apposition of new matter to the surface 
Vo I.. X I f. 


or outside of old : in which sense it stands op- 
posed to introsusception, where the growth of a 
body is performed by the reception of a juice 
within it diffused through its canals. 

PVY, 71. s. Sax. ipij. A plant. 

But, Troilus ! tliou niaiest now J'Lst and West, 
Pipe in an ioio lefe, if that the lest. 

Cluntcer. Troilus and Cyeseide. 

1 have seen them 

Like boding owls, creep into tods of ioij 

And lioot their fears to one another nightlj . 

BvuumonC s lionduca. 

A gown made of the finest wool ; 

A belt of straw, and ivp Imds, 

With coral clasps and amber studs; 

And, if these pleasures may thee move, 

Come live with me and he my love. 

Ihdcitjh. 

Direct the clasping ivp vvliere to climb. 

Milton. 

Wilds horrid and dark witli o’ershadowing trees, 
Rocks that ivp and briars unfold, 

Scenes nature with dread and astonishment sees, 

But 1 witli a pleasure untold. 

Cowper. Scenes favorable to, &^c. 

Where the C.Tsars dwelt, 

And dwell the tuneless birds of night, amidst 
A grove which springs through levelled battlements, 
And twines its roots with the imperiaj hearths, 
iyv usurps the laurel s place of growth. 

apron. Manj'red. 

Ivy, ill botany. See IIpdeua. 

I WAN Basilov/itz I., surnamed the Great, 
czar of Muscovy, was born in 1438, and suc- 
ceeded his father in 1462. Russia was then di- 
vided into a number of petty principalities, some 
of them nominally subject to the czar, or grand 
duke ; and trilnitary, together witli liimself, to the 
Mogul Tartars. Iwan rendered the petty chiefs 
dependent on his own power, and emancipated 
himself from the yoke of the Moguls. During 
his reign ambassadors arrived at Moscow from 
tlie emperor of Germany, the pope, the grand 
seignior, and most of the other European powers. 
'I'liis prince, who is indeed considered as the 
founder of the Russian empire, died in 1505. 

IwAN Basilowitz IL, grandson of Iwan L, 
was born in 1530, and reigned from 1533 to 1584 
He was an enlightened prince, but cruel and ar- 
bitrary; in a fit of passion he killed his own 
son. The Tartar province of Kasan was con- 
quered by him in 1552, and that of Astracan in 
1554. In 1582 he established the first printing- 
press at Moscow, and in his reign Tliomas Chan- 
cellor, an English navigator, visited the Russian 
port of Archangel, when the czar sent an em- 
bassy to queen Elizabeth. The discovery of 
Siberia also took place in the reign of this sove- 
reign. 

IXIA, in botany, a genus of tiie monogynia 
order, and triandria class of plants : natural or- 
der sixth, ensatm : con. hexapetalous, patent, 
and equal : there are three stigmata, a little up- 
right and petalous. There are several species, 
consisting of herbaceous, tuberous, and bulbous- 
rooted flowery perennials, from one to two feet 
high, terminated by hexapetalous flowers of dit- 
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ferent colors. They are propagated by off-sets, 
which should be taken off in summer at the de- 
cay of the leaves : but, as all the plants of this 
genus are natives of warm climates, few of them 
can bear the open air of this country in winter. 

IXION, in fabulous history, king of the Lapi- 
th®, married Dia the daughter of Deionius, to 
whom he refused to give the customary nuptial 
presents. Deionius, in revenge, took from him 
his horses ; when Ixion, dissembling his resent- 
ment, invited his father-in-law to a feast, and 
made him fall through a trap-door into a burning 
furnace, in which he was immediately consumed. 
Ixion, being afterwards stung with remorse forhis 
cruelty, went mad ; on which Jupiter, in com- 
passion, not only forgave him, but took him up 
into heaven, where he had the impiety to endea- 
vour to corrupt Juno. Jupiter, to be the better 
assured of his guilt, formed a cloud in the re- 
semblance of the goddess, upon which Ixion 
begat the Centaurs; but, boasting of his happi- 
ness, Jove Imrled him down to Tartarus, where 
he lay fixed on a wheel encompassed with ser- 
pents, which turns without ceasing. 

IXOlvA, in botany, a genus of the monogy- 
nia order, and tetrandria class of plants; natural 
order forty-seventh, siellat® : cor. monopetalous, 
funnel-shaped, and long, superior: the stamina 
above the throat : tlie ben 7 tetraspermous. 
Species twelve ; found in both East and West 
Indies. 

JYP^NAGUR, or Jvepoue, a fertile and popu- 
lous principality and city of llindostan, situated 
between the twenty-fifth and twenty-ninth de- 
grees of northern latitude, and in the eastern 
extremity of the province of Ajmeer. It may be 
estimated at 150 miles in length, by seventy in 
breadth. This territory produces sugar, cotton, 
tobacco, and all the grains of the East. It has 
also a salt-water lake, which produces large portions 
of that article. It contains the strong fortresses 
of Rantampore and Jyenagur, and under the 
title of Ambeer, or Abnir, is said to have existed 
as a state for nearly 1200 years. Its princes 
were, however, compelled to unite their daugh- 
ters in marriage with the Mahommedan princes, 
and to serve in the armies of the Mogul empire. 
The inhabitants are of the Rajpoot tribe. 

JyenagijR, the capital, was founded in the end 
of the seventeenth, or beginning of the eighteenth 
century, by rajah Jyesing, celebrated for his en- 
couragement of the arts and sciences. lie built 
an observatory here, and formed a set of astrono- 
mical tables, still known by his name. This is 
reckoned one of the handsomest and most regu- 


lar towns of India ; being chiefly built of stone : 
the streets, which are large and spacious, inter- 
sect each other at right angles. The fortifications 
are carried round the whole city, a distance of 
nearly four miles, and are crowned by a citadel on 
a steep rock. Tlie place is a great mart for 
horses, and carries on a considerable tratlic with 
all parts of India. 

JY'MOLD, adj. Sec Gimal. 

Their poor jades 

Lob down their heads, dropping the hide and hips. 
And in their pale dull mouths the ji/mo/d bit 
Lies, foul with chewed grass, still and motionless. 

Hluiki^peure. 

JYNX, in ornithology, a germs of birds be - 
longing to the order of piem ; tlic characters of 
which are, that the bill is slender, rournl, and 
pointed ; the nostrils are concave and naked ; the 
tongue is very long, very slender, cyliudric, and 
terminated by a hard point ; and the feet are 
formed for climbing. There is only one species, 
viz. 

J- torquilla. The colors of this bird are ele- 
gantly pencilled, though its plumage is marked 
with the plainest kinds : a line of black and fer- 
ruginous strokes divides the top of the head and 
back ; tlie sides of the head and ucck are ash- 
colored, and beautifully traversed with fine lines of 
black and reddish-brown; tlie quill-feathers are 
dusky, but each web is marked with rust-color- 
ed spots ; the chin and breast are of a light and 
yellowish brown, adorned with sharp-pointed 
bars of black; the tail consists of ton feathers, 
broad at their ends and weak, of a pale ash-color 
powdered with black and red, and marked with 
four equidistant bars of black ; the irides arc of 
a yellowish color. The wry-neck, Mr. Pennant 
apprehends, is a bird of passage, appearing witli 
us in the spring before the cuckoo. Its note is 
like that of the kestril, a quick repeated squeak; 
its eggs .are white, with a very thin shell ; it 
builds in the liollows oftrees, making itsnest of dry 
grass. It has a very whimsical way of turning 
and twisting its neck about, and bringing its head 
over its shoulders, whence it bad its Latin name 
torquilla, and its English one of wry-neck : it 
has also the faculty of erecting the feathers of the 
head like those of the jay. It feeds on ants, 
which it very dexterously tranfixes with the bony 
and sharp end of its tongue, and then draws 
them into its mouth ; and, while the female is 
sitting, the male has been observed to carry these 
insects to her. These birds inhabit Russia, 
Sweden, Lapland, Greece, Italy, Babylon, and 
Bengal. 
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K, A letter borrowed by the English from the 
Greek alphabet. It has before all the vowels one 
invariable sound : as, keen, ken, kill. It is used 
after c at the end of words ; as, knock, clock, 
crack, back, brick, stick, pluck, check, which 
were written anciently withe final: as, clocke, 
checke, tricke. It is also in use between a vowel 
and the silent e final : as, cloke, broke, brake, 
pike, duke, eke. It likewise ends a word after a 
diphthong : as, look, break, shook, leek. K is 
silent before ri ; as, knife, knee, knell. 

Iv is the tenth letier of our alphabet, and the 
seventh consonant. It is formed by the voice, by a 
♦guttural expression of the breath through the 
mouth, together with a depression of the lower 
jaw and opening of the teeth. K, borrowed 
from the Greek kappa, was but little used 
among the Latins ; Priscian says, it was never 
used except in words borrowed from the Greek. 
Dausquius, after Sallust, says, it was unknown to 
the ancient Homans. — Indeed we seldom find it 
in any Latin authors, excepting in the word ka- 
lendm, where it somidimcs stands in lieu of c. — 
Carthage, however, is often spelt on medals with 
a K: SAi.v. aug. et caes. fee. kart, and some- 
times in poetry, as in this line, which contains all 
the letters of the alphabet : 

Ga/lfrequcns Lybicos duxit Karthago triumphos. 
See C. Li])sius observes that K was a stigma 
anciently marked on the foreheads of criminals 
with a red hot iron. Tlie Erench never use k, 
excepting in a few terms of art, and proper names, 
borrowed from other countries. As an abbrevia- 
tion K has various significations in old charters 
and diplomas ; c. g. K H. stood for chorus, K 
H. C. for cara civitas, K H M. for carmen, 
KH. AM. N. carus amicus noster, K S. chaos, 
K.T. capite tonsus, Ikc. Sometimes K alone 
stood for Carthage. — M. ilerger observes, that a 
capital K, on the reverse of the medals of the 
eastern emperors, signified Konstantinus ; and 
on the Greek medals he considers it to signify 
KOIAH 2YPIA, Co 0 lesyria. K on tlie ci-devant 
Erench coin denoted money coined at Bourdeaux. 

K as a numeral signified 250, according to the 
Verse ; ‘ K quoque ducentos et quinquairinta 

tenebil.’ When it had a stroke at top (K) 
stood for 250,000. 

KAARTA, a considerable kingdom of Western 
Africa, bounded on the east by Bambarra ; on 
the south by the Ba Woolima, which separates it 
from Eooladoo ; on the west by Kasson ; and on 
the south by Ludamar. It produces the lotus in 
great abundance; and is in extent about 200 
^iles long, by eighty broad. Kemmoo is the 
t^fipilal ; but the chief fortresses are Joko and 
Cedingooma. 

KABAUDA, a territory of the Caucasus, in 
Asiatic Russia, extending along the southern bank 
^f the Terek. 

LaBRUANG, a well cultivated island in the 
Eastern seas, about eigliteen miles in circurnfer- 
cnee. It may seen about eighteen leagues off. 


being remarkable for a peaked hill. It lies to 
the south-east of Salihabo Island, from which it is 
separated by a strait about four miles wide ; in 
long. 126° 30' E., lat. 3° 50' N. 

KADESII, Kadesu-Barnea, or En-Mishpat, 
in ancient geography, a city in the wilderness of 
Zin, where Miriam the sister of Moses died 
(Num. XX. 1), and where Moses and Aaron dis- 
obeying the Lord, when they smote the rock at 
the waters of strife, were condemned to die 
without entering the promised land (xxvii. 14). 

The king of Ivadesh was one of the princes 
killed by Joshua (xii. 22). This city was given 
to the tribe of Judah, and was situated about 
eight leagues from Hebron on the south. This 
Kadesh appears to have been a different place 
from Kadesh-barnea in the wilderness of Par- 
ran. 

KADMON/EI, or CADMON.T.r, an ancient 
people of Palestine, said to dwell at the foot of 
mount Ilcrmon ; which lies east with respect to 
Libanus, Phoenicia, and the north parts of Pales- 
tine; called also llevaei. 

K^EMPFERIA, zodoary, in botany, a genus 
of themonogynia order and monandria class of 
plants; natural order, eighth, scitamineic ; cor 
sexpartite, with tliree of the segments larger 
than the rest, patulous ; and one only bipartite. 

1. K. galanga, common galangal, or long 
zedoary, has tuberous, thick, oblong, fleshy roots ; 
crowned with oval, close sitting, leaves, by pairs, 
four or five inches long, without foot-stalks; and 
between them close sitting while flowers, wiili 
purple bottoms, growing singly. 

2. K. rotunda, the round zedoary, has thick, 
fleshy, swelling, roundish, clustering roots, send- 
ing up spear-sliapcd leaves, six or eight inches 
long, near half as broad, on upright foot-stalks ; 
and between them, immediately from the roots, 
rise whitish flowers, tinged with green, red, yel- 
low, and purple centres. Both these arc per- 
ennial roots ; but the leaves rise annually in 
spring, and decay in winter. They flower in 
summer : each flower is of one petal, tuhulous 
below, but plain, above, and divided into six 
parts; they continue three or four weeks in 
beauty, but are never succeeded by seeds in this 
country. Both these species must be potted in 
light rich mould, and always kept in the hot- 
house, giving plenty of water in summer, lint 
more sparingly in winter. They are propagated 
by parting the roots in the spring, Just before 
they begin to push forth new leaves. They an* 
cultivated with great care by the inhabitanfs of 
Siam for the sake of the roots ; the use of which, 
says Kaempfer, is to remove obstructions of the 
hypochondria, to warm the stomach, discuss 
flatulencies, and to strengthen the bowels and 
tiie whole nervous system. Elie root was for- 
merly used in this country in bitter infusions ; 
but is now laid aside, on account of its flavor 
being disagreeable. 

KAFFRARIA and Kaiter. See Caitpa 

lUA. 

U 2 
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KA.HLKN-ORBTRGIS U hmnch of theNoric 
Alps, ooinmencinjT near Kloster-Neuberg, on tlje 
Ddouho, a few miles above \'ienna, and extend- 
ing, under a variety of names, as far as Wip- 
pach, ill ('arniola. Tt was the IVlons Cctius of 
tlic ancients, which separated tlio provinces of 
Noricum from I’annonia, and includes the rug- 
ged track called tlie Forest of Vienna. Its basis 
IS calcareous rock. 

Kaulork, the name of two towns in tlie pro- 
vince of 1/ahore, Ilindostan, which belong to 
the Seiks. 

KAIN (Henry Lewis le), a modern French 
actor of eminence, was born at Paris April FUh, 
1728, and originally a maker of surgeons' instru- 
ments. V'^oltaire, struck with his talents for the 
stage, drew him from his shop, and gave him 
important advice and instruction; but never 
saw him perform in public. I.e Kaiti made his 
debut ill the characti'r of Brutus, September -Ith, 
17.50, while the poet was in Ihussia, and suc- 
ceeded admirably in exhibiting the more violent 
emotions of the mind. He was, however, ad- 
dicted to those vicious indulgences, which 
destroyed his respectability and his constitution, 
and at length occasioned his death, by intlam- 
mation of the bowels, in 177B, at the age of 
foity-nine. He is said to have left behind him 
100,000 crowns. 

KAIRWAN, or Kaiiioax, a city of Africa in 
the kingdom of Tunis, si'cond only tothecajiital. 
Its name is probaVily derived from the extensive 
inland commerce by caravans, of which it is the 
centre. The great mosque Dr. Shaw was not 
allowed to enter, but was told that the pillars 
of granite by which it was supported were not 
less than .500 in number, and considers it in the 
great variety of its ancient materials the most 
magnificent structure of Northern Africa ; but a 
single inscription could not be discovered. It 
is supposed to be the X'icus Augusli of the 
ancients, and lies in a sandy and barren district, 
supplied with water only by rain collected in a 
large pond. It often suffers severely from 
drought. Long. 9*" 57' E., hit. .35"’ 36' N. 

KAlSARIFH, a city of Asia Minor, the an- 
cient ("jc.sarea and capital of Cappadocia. It 
.stands on the south side of a long fertile plain, 
at the foot of the high mountain called Argish. 
Two branches of this ridge advance a short dis- 
tance into the plain, and form a small rece.ss, in 
vvliicli the city stands. The houses, though 
built of stone, are mean in appearance ; but the 
place is the emporium of an extensive trade with 
all parts of Asia Minor and Syria. Cotton is 
here cultivated in great quantities, and sold 
both as a raw material and manufactured into 
cloth. The inhabitants who, amount to 25,000, 
consist ; of Armenians, Greeks, and Jews. 
About a quarter of a mile eastward is I^ski 
Shehr, or the Old Town, which contains a 
number of ruined strucluri's, and gnteway.s, 
mingled and covered with modem buildings. 

It is remarkable for its filth and stench. Near 
it is a castle, falling into decay. I>ong. 3.5"' 18' 
E., lat. .38" 41' N. 

KAISERSLAUTERN, or Lat-teun, a forti- 
fied town of the Bavarian province on the Rhine, 
in the Lowor Palatinate. It has on one side a 


marsh, formed by the Lauter; on me other a 
wood. It is the chief placr< of a district; and 
the seat of one of the three lyceum.-; or pro- 
vincial schools lately erected in the circle of the 
Rhine; commanding the pas.sage of the Vosges 
both to Mentz and J.andaii. In 1792 and 1793 
it was the scene of much hard fighting, and 
suffered severely. luhabitauts 2360. 'riiirly- 
four miles, W. N. W. of Spire, and forty-two 
S. S. W. of Mentz. 

KAJAAGA, a kingdom of Africa, called also 
Galiam, bounded on the south and south-east by 
Bambouk, north by the Senegal, and west by Bon- 
dou and Foota Torra. Mr. i'ark says, the air is 
more pure and salubrious than at any seltlenu nt 
oil the coast, and the surface is beautiful 
and picturescjue. The inhabitants are called 
Scravvoollics, or Seraeolets, and carry on trade 
in slaves with the factors on the Gambia. 

KAKETI, the most easterly .and mountainous 
province of Georgia, now subject to Russia. It 
has been exposed to numerous wars; and the 
country is covered with ruins. The Bussiaiis, 
however, inive lately exerted themselves to re- 
store its population and fertility. 

KAKUNDY , a town of Western Africa, m at 
the head of the Rio Nunez, bordering on tlu' 
Imulali kingdom of Foota Jallo. It was fatal 
to the British expedition destined to exjilore the 
Niger, both major I’eddii} and captain (aimphell 
dying here. It is 160 miles north of Sierra Leone. 

‘ KALFIDOSCOPE (of Gr. icaXoc, beautiful, 
and ttooc, form or likeness), an optical inslrii- 
inent, the invention of Dr. IbTwster of fhlin- 
burgh, which, combining mirrors in a |)articular 
manner, produces a symmetrical refieetion of 
beautiful images, which may be varied imleti- 
nilely. 

Some earlier philosophers have suggested 
polygonal speciduins, particularly B. Porta and 
Kircher ; but tlie practical application of the 
principle to reflectors inclined towards each 
other at small angles was wholly a suggestion of 
Dr. Brewster's. It first occurred to him in 
1814, in the course of his examination into tlie 
polarisation of light. Rejiealiug, at a later 
period, some experiments of IMr. Biot on 'that 
subject, and extending them to some other fiuids. 
Dr. Brewster, for his greater convenience, placed 
them in a triangular trough, formed by two 
plates of glass, cemented togetlier at their sides, 
so as to form an acute angle. The ends being 
closed up with plate glass, cemented to the other 
plates, the trough for the reception of the fluids 
was fixed horizontally : and his eye being now 
placed at one end witliout the trough, some of 
the cement which had been pressed tb rough be- 
tween the plates at the object end, apyiearcMl to 
be arranged in a remarkably K'gularand striking 
manner. This led him to form an instrument 
with a view to ])rodncing tliis efl'ect, which lie 
.showed, with more of tlie liberality of science 
than the prudence of this world, to several mem- 
bers of the Royal Society of l-hliriburgh. The 
result was, that the instrument became known 
in London, before lie could avail himself of a 
yiatent for it; and, being simple in principle, it 
was at once largely manufactured. 

Dr. Brewster calculates that in London and 
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Paris loprethcr, hoi less than 200,000 were sold 
ill lliree months : though, out of this immense 
number, there was ])erliaps not 1000, he adds, 
eonstructed upon scientific principles, or capable of 
giving any thing like a correct ideaof the powerof 
die kaleidoscope ; and of the millions wlio have 
witnessed its effects, there are perhaps not 100 who 
have any idea of the principles u[)on which it is 
constructed, aiul of the mode in which tliose 
eli'eets are jiroduced. I'or these principh.-s we 
must refer, according to our plan, to the article 
Oe i les. 

KA'LPNDAR, n. s. Lat. calendar. Now 
written calendar. An account of time. 

A Kat.enuar is a distribution of time, ac- 
commodated to the uses of life; or a table or 
almanac, containing the order of days, wc(‘ks, 
months, feasts, &,e. happening throughout the 
year. See Chkonolooy, Mo.xtii, Year, Sec. 
It is called kaleiidar, from the word kalendag 
anciently written in large chnraeters at tlie head 
of each month. See Kaecnds. The <lays in 
kalendars were originally divided into octoadcs, 
or eights; hut afterwards, in imitation of the 
Jews, into hebdomades, or sevens; which cus- 
tom, Scaliger observes, was not introduced among 
the Romans till after the time of Tlieodosius. 
There are divers kalendars, according to the dif- 
ferent forms of the year and distributions of time 
established in difreront countries. The Jewish 
kalendar was fixed by rabbi llillel about the year 
300, from wliieh time the days of their year 
may be reduced to thosi? of the Julian kalendar. 

TluAlregorian kalendar is that which, by means 
of cpacts, rightly disp<ised through tlie several 
months, determines the new and full moons, and 
the time of Isaster, with tlie moveable feasts de- 
pending thereon, in the (,/regoriaii year. The 
(iregorian kalendar, therefoie, difiers from the 
.luliaii, both in the forni of the year, and in that 
epaets are sub'itiluted in lieu of golden mimhers : 
for the use and disposition whereof see Impact. 
1'liough tlie (hegoriaii kalendar is far preferable 
to tlii^ J nliun, yet it is not without its detects. I'or, 
first, according to the Gregorian intercalation, the 
cnpiiiiox sometimes comes after tlie 21st ot March 
as far as the 23d ; and sometimes anticipates it, 
falling on the 19th; and the full moon, which 
falls on the 20th of March, is sometimes the 
paschal ; yet not so accounted by the Gregorians. 
Gn the other hand, the (iregoriniis account the 
lull moon of the 22d of Marcli the paschal ; 
which yet, falling before the equinox, is not pas- 
chal. In the first case, therefore, Easier is cele- 
brated in an irregular month; in the latter (here 
are two J'.asters in the same ecclesiastical year. 
In like manner, the cyclical computation being 
founded on mean full moons, which yet may 
precede or follow the true ones by some hours, 
tfie paschal full moon may fall on Saturday, 
wliieh is yet referred by the cycle to Sunday: 
whence, in the first cas(*, Easter is celebrated 
ciglit days later than it should be ; in the other, 
h is celebrated on the very day of the full moon, 
with the Jews and (^iiartodecimaii heretics ; con- 
trary to the decree of tlie council nt Nice. 
►Scaliger and Calvisius show other faults in the 
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Gregorian kalendar, arising from the negligence 
and inadvertency of the authors; yet this kulen- 
dar is adhered to by the Romanists throughout 
Europe, &c., and used wherever the Roman 
breviary E used. 

The Roman kalendar owed its origin to Ro- 
mulus; vvlio only divided the year into ten 
months, making it begin in the spring, on the Ist 
of March; imagining the sun made his course 
through all the seasons in 3()4 days, Romulus’s 
kalendar was reformed by Nunia, who added two 
months more, January and Eebruary ; jilacing 
them before March : so that his year consisted 
of 355 days, and began on the 1st of January, 
lie chose, however, in imitation of the Greeks, 
to make an intercalation of 45 days, which he 
divided into two parts; intercalating a month of 
twenty-two days at the end of each two years ; 
and, at the end of eacli two years more, another 
of tvventy-three days ; which month, thus inter- 
jioscd, he called Marcedonius, or the intercalary 
Eebruary. But these intercalations being ill ob- 
served by the ])ontif}s, to whom Niima coiiiiiiitted 
the care of tliem, occasioned great disorders in 
the constitution of the year; which Ciesar, when 
sovereign poiiliir, endeavoured to remedy. To 
this end, ho consulted Sosigenes, a celebrated as- 
tronomer of those times ; who found, that the 
dispensation of time in the kalendar could never 
he settled on any sure footing without having 
regard to the annual course of the sun. Ac- 
cordingly, as the sun’s yearly course is performed 
in 365 days, six hours, he reduced the year to 
the same number of days: the year of this cor- 
rection of the kalendar was a year of confusion; 
they being obliged, in order to swallow u[) 
the sixty-five days tiiat had hoiMi imprudently 
added, and whieli occasioned the confusion, to 
add two months besides the Marcedonius, which 
chanced to fall out that year: so that this year 
consisted of fifteen months, or 445 days. This 
reformation was made A. IJ. C’. 7uH, and A. A.G. 
42, or 43. 

Tlie Itornan kalendar, called Julian, from its 
reformer Julius Caesar, is disposed into (piadn- 
cnnial periods; whereof the first three years, 
which he called eommunes, consist of 365 days ; 
and the fourth, bissextile, of 366 ; liy reason of 
the six hours, which in four years make a day, 
or somewhat less, for in 134 years an intercalary 
day is to be retrenched. On this necount pope 
Gregory \ 111 with the advice of (bavins and 
(hacoiiius, appointed that the hundredth year of 
each century should have no bissextile, excepting 
in each fourth century : that is, a subtraction is 
made of three bissextile days in the sj)aee of 
four centuries, by reason of the eleven minutes 
wanting in the six hours whereof the bissextile 
consists. The reformation of the kalendar, or 
the new style, commenced on the 4lh of Octo- 
ber 15H2, when ten days were thrown out at 
once, so many having been introduced into the 
computation since the time of the council of 
Nice in 325, by the defect of eleven minute^. 

The following table exhibits a view of the 
Roman Kaleiular, with an account ol the deities 
to which the several days are eoiiseerated :— 
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.lanuarius. 


Februarius. 

1 

Kal. Jurioni, Jano, Jovi, TEsculapio. 

1 

Kal. Lucaria. Junoni. 

3 

IV. Non. 

2 

IV. Non. 

3 

III. Non. 

3 

III. Non. 

4 

Prid. Non. 

4 

Prid. Non. 

5 

Nonas. 

5 

Nonx. 

6 

Vi II. Id. 

6 

VIII. Id. 

7 

VII. Id. 

7 

VII. Id. 

8 

VI. Id. 

8 

VL Id. 

9 

V. Id. Agonalia, 

9 

V. Id. 

10 

IV. Id. 

10 

IV. Id. 

11 

III. Id. Carmentalia. 

11 

ML Id. 

12 

Prid. Id. Compitalia. 

12 

Prid. Id. 

13 

Idus, Jovi Statori. 

13 

Idus, Fauni I'est. et Jov. 

14 

XIX. Kal. F. 

14 

XVI. Kal. M. 

15 XVIII. Kal. 

15 

XV. Kal. Lupercalia. 

16 

XVII. Kal. 

16 

XIV. Kal. 

17 

18 

XVI. Kal. 

XV. Kal. 

17 

XIII. Kal. Quirinalia, Fornacalia. Mils 
manibus sacra feraiia. 

19 

XIV. Kal. 

18 

XI r. Kal. 

20 

XML Kal. 

19 

XL Kal. Dex Mutx. 

21 

XII. Kal. 

20 

X. Kal. ('haristia. 

22 

XL Kal. 

21 

iX. Kal. Terininalia. 

23 

X. Kal. Sementinx ferix. 

22 

VIIL Kal. 

24 

IX. Kal. 

23 

VJI. Kal. Regifugiuni 

25 

VITI. Kal. 

24 

VL Kal. 

26 

VII. Kal. 

25 

V. Kal. 

27 

VI. Kal. Castori et Polluxi. 

26 

IV. Kal. 

28 

V. Kal. 

27 

ML Kal. Equiria. 

29 

30 

31 

IV. Kal. F'quiria. 

III. Kal. Pad, 

Prid. Kal. Diis IVnatibu?. 

28 

Prid. Kal. 

j 

i 


Martius. 


1 Kal. Matronal ia Junonis Lneiniae. 

Ancylia Martis. 

2 VL Non. 

3 V. Non. 

4 IV. Non. 

5 III. Non. 

6 Prid. Non. Vest®. 

7 Nona?. 

8 VIII. Id. 

9 VII. Id. 

10 VI. Id. 

11 V. Id. 

12 IV. Id. 

13 III. Id. 

14 Prid. Id. Equiria altera: 

15 Idus. Annae Perennae. 

16 XVII. Kal. A. 

17 XVI. Kal, Liberalia, Agonia. 

18 XV. Kal. 

19 XIV, Kal. Quinquatria Minerva:. 

20 Xlll. Kal. 

21 XII. Kal. 

22 XI. Kal. 

23 X. Kal. Tubilnstrium. 

24 IX. Kal. 

25 VIII. Kal. Ililaria. Matris Deiim Testa. 

26 VII. Kal. 

27 VI. Kal. 

28 V. Kal. Megalesia. 

29 IV. Kal. 

30 III. Kal. Jano, Concord ise, Saluti, Pad. 

31 Prid. Kal. Dianee. 


Aprilis. 


1 Kal. Vencri et Fortuna: virili. 

2 • IV. Non. 

3 III. Non. 

4 Prid. Non. 

5 Non®. Megalesia. 

6 VIII. Id. Fortuna: publica:. Dina: na- 

talis. 

7 VII. Id. Natalis Apol. 

8 VI. Id. 

9 V. Id, Cerealia, Ludi Circenses. 

10 IV. Id. 

11 in. Id. 

12 Prid. Id. Magna Mater Romam ud- 

ducla. 

13 Idus, Jovi A'ictori, et Libertati. 

14 XVIII. Kal. M. 

15 XVII. Kal. Fordicidia. 

16 XVI. Kal. 

17 XV. Kal. 

18 XIV. Kal. F.qdria in Cir. Max. 

19 XIII. Kal. 

20 XII. Kal. 

21 XI. Kal. Palilia, Agonalia, llomae na- 

talis. 

22 X. Kal. 

23 IX. Kal. Vinalia. Jovi ct Veneri. 

24 VIII. Kal. 

25 VII. Kal. Robigalia. 

26 VI. Kal. Latince Feriao. 

27 V. Kal. 

28 TV. Kal. IHoralia. 

29 III. Kal. 
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c 

INIaius. 

Junius. 

1 

Kal. Bonae DeaR. Laribus praestitibus 

1 

Kal. Marti. Carna3 Deae. 


ara posita. 

2 

IV. Non. 

2 

VI. Non. 

3 

HI. Non. Bellona?. 

3 

V. Non. 

4 

]*rid. Non. 

4 

IV. Non. 

5 

Nonae. 

.5 

III. Non. 

6 

VHL Id. Sponsoris Jovis. 

r, 

Prid. Non. 

7 

VH. Id. J^udi piscatorii. 

7 

Nona?- 

8 

VI. Id. 

3 

VIII. Id. 

9 

V. Id. Vestse, Asinus Coronatur. 

9 

VI I. Id. Lemuria. 

10 

IV. Id. Matralia. 

to 

VI. Id. 

11 

HI. Id. Forti Fortunne. 

1 1 

V. Id. 

12 

Prid. Id. Matris Matutve. 

1 2 

IV^ Id. Martis bisuUoris. 

13 

Idus, Jovis invicti. Quinquatrus ini- 

13 

TIL Id. 


nusculae. 

14 

Piid. Id. 

14 XVlIl. Kal. J. 

15 

Idus, Meroiirit natalis. Mercatorum 

15 

XVH. Kal. 


dies festus. 

16 

XVl. Kal. 

Ij 

XVCt. Kal. J. 

17 

XV. Kal. 

17 

XVI . Kal. 

18 

XIV. Kal. 

IH 

XV. Kal. 

19 

XIIL Kal. Minervae in Aveiit. 

19 

XIV. Kal. 

20 

XH. Kal. Summanalia. 

20 

XIIL Kal. 

21 

XL Kal. 

21 

Xll. Kal. Atonal ia Vcjovi. 

22 

X. Kal. 

22 

XL Kal. 

23 

IX. Kal. 

23 

X. Kal. Vuleaiio. i\laia?.Tul)ilustrium. 

24 

VHL Kal. Fortis Fortuna'. 

24 

IX. Kal. Ke'^ifu^dutn Altcruni. 

25 

Vll. Kal. 

25 

VI 11. Kal. 

26 

VI. Kal. 

26 

Vll. Kal. 

27 

V. Jovis Statoris, et Laris. 

27 

VI. Kal. 

28 

IV. Kal. 

23 

V. Kal, 

29 

111. Kal. 

29 

IV. Kal. 

30 

Prid. Kal. Ilerculis ct Musarura. 

1 30 

HI. Kal. 



1 

Prid. Kal. 



' 1 

Julius. 

Augustus. 

1 

Kp.I. 

1 

Kal. Spei. 

2 

VI. Non. 

2 

IV. Non. 

3 

Non. 

3 

HI. Non. 


IV. Non. 

4 

Prid. Non. 

5 

HI. Non. Populifugium. 

5 

Nona. Saliiti. 

T) 

Prid, Non. 

0 

VHL Id. 

7 

Non». Caprotina*. Aiu’illarum fes- 

7 

VH. Id. 


tum. 

8 

VL Id. Soli Indigeti. 

8 

VI II. Id. 

9 

V. Id. 

9 

VII. Id. 

10 

IV. Id. Opi et Cercri. 

10 

VI. Id. 

11 

HI. Id. Ilerculi nnagno custodi. 

11 

V. Id. Ludi Apollinarcs. 

12 

Prid. Id, 

12 

IVL Id. Kortunar inuliebris. 

13 

Idus, Diana, Vertumno. 

13 

HI. Id. 

14 

XIX. Kal. S. I 

1 1 

Prid. Id. 

15 XVlll. Kal. j 

15 

Idus, Castoris et Pollucis. 

16 

XVH. Kal. 

16 

XVII. Kal. A. 

17 

XVL Kal. Porliimnalia. 

17 

XVI. Kal. Alliensis dies atra. 

18 

XV. Kal. Consualia.Sabinarumraptus. 

18 

XV. Kal. 

19 

XIV. Kal, 

19 

XIV. Kal. 

20 

XIIL Kal. Vinalia secnnda. 

20 

XIII. Kal. 

21 

XI 1. Kal. Vinalia rustica. 

21 

XII. Kal. 

22 

XI. Kal. 

22 

XL Kal. 

23 

X. Kal. Videanalia. 

23 

X. Kal. 

24 

IX. Kal. 

24 

IX. Kal. 

25 

VHL Kal. Opi Consivae. 

25 

VIII. Kal. Fiirinalia. 

26 

VI 1. Kal, 

26 

VI 1. Kal. 

?7 

VL Kal. 

27 

VT. Kal. 

28 

V, Kal. Arx* Victorife. 

28 

V. Kal. Neplunalia. 

20 

IV. Kal. 

29 

IV. Kal. 

30 

HI. Kal. 

30 

ill. Kal. 

3l' 

Prid. Kal. 

31 

Prid. Kal. 


- - - 
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S(.‘ptentl)er. 

October. 

1 

Kal. \bilcani tutela Septeinb. 


1 

Kal. Martis tutela Oet. 

2 

IV. Non. 


2 

VI. Non. 

3 

III. Non. Dionysia. 


3 

V. Non. 

4 

I’rid. Non. 


4 

l\'. Non. 

5 

Nona*. 


5 

111. Non. 

6 

VI IT. Id. Krebo. 


6 

Prid. Non. 

7 

VII. Id. 


7 

Nome. 

8 

\ I. Id. 


8 

VIll. Id. Pya^nepsia Apoll. 

9 

V. Id 


9 

\dl. Id. 

10 

IV. Id 


10 

\ 1. Id. Oscophoria. 

11 

III. Id 


11 

V. Id. 

12 

Prid. Id. 


12 

I\b Id. Augustalia. 

13 

Idus, Jovi (bipitolii Dedic. [bator 

13 

111. Id. Poiiliiialia. 


Clavurn pani^it 


14 

Prid. Id. 

14 

XVIII. Kal. 


15 

Idns, Mercurio Mcrcatores sacr. 

15 

XVII. Kal. Ludi Romani .sive INIanni per 

16 

XML Kal. 


4 dies. 


17 

XM. Kal. 

16 

XVI. Kal. 


18 

XV. Kal, .lovi Liberatori. ' 

17 

XV. Kal. 


19 

XIW Kal. Arindustriuiii. 

18 

XIV. Kal. 


20 

XIII. Kal. 

19 

XIII. Kal. 


21 

XIL Kal. 

20 

XII. Kal. Romiili natal is. 


22 

XI. Kal. 

21 

XI. Kal. 


23 

X. Kal. Hoc mense Liboro sacr. fiebat. 

22 

X. Kal 


24 

IX. Kal. 

23 

IX. Kal 


25 

VII 1. Kal. Vertumni feriie. 

24 

VIII. Kal. 


26 

VH. Kal. 

25 

\'1I. Kal. Veneri. Saturno. IMania?. 


27 

\d. Kal. Ludi V'retoriie. 

26 

VI. Kal. 


28 

V. Kal. 

27 

V. Kal. Fortun?e reduci. 


20 

IV. Kal. 

28 

IV. Kal 


30 

111. Kal. 

29 

III. Kal. 


31 

Prid. Kal. 

30 

Prid. Kal. Meditrinalia, Kpnlum 

Mi- 




nervTC. 



[ 

1 

November. 

b)(;eeniber. 

1 

Kal. Diana* tntela hie rnensis. 


1 

Kal. Ft^rtuna^ Muliebris festuin. 1 

2 

IV. Non. 


2 

I\\ Non. 

3 

11 1. Non. 


3 

HI. Non. Nepturio ct IMinervac. 

4 

Prid. Non. .Tovis epulurn. 


4 

Prid. Non. 

5 

Nona*. Ncptunalia. 


5 

Nona*. Faunalia. 

6 

VIII. Id. 


6 

VIII. Id. 

7 

VII. Id. 


7 

VII. Id. .Tunoni Jugali. 

8 

\'I. Id. 


8 

VL Id. 

9 

\-. Id. 


9 

V. LI. 

10 

IV. Id. 


10 

I\b Id. Agonalia. 

U 

111. Id. Maria claudimtur usque 

axi 

11 

III. Alcyoiiii dies. 


VI. Id. Mart. 


12 

l^rid. Id. F.quiria. 

12 

Prid. Id. 


13 

Idus, 1 

13 

Idns, Pithagia, Lectisternia. 


14 

XIX. Kal. Brum alia. 

14 XV [IT. Kal. 


15 

XVII 1. Kal. 

15 

XVII. Kal. Ludi Plebeii. 


16 

XVIL Kal. 

16 

XVI. Kal. 


17 

X\’l. Kal. Saturnalia. 

17 

XV. Kal. 


18 

XV. Kal. 

18 

XIV. Kal. 


19 

XIV. Kal. Opalia. 

19 

XIII. Kal. Ca3na Pontificuin in honorem 

20 

XllL Kal. Sigillaria. | 


ISlagiiai Matris. 


21 

XIL Kal. Angeronalia. Herculi et 

20 

XII. Kal. 



Cereri. 

21 

XI. Kal. 


22 

XL Kal. Feriae diet. Compitalia. 

22 

X. Kal. PlutOTu et Proserpina^. 


23 

X. Kal. Feriae Jovis. Laurcntinalia. 

23 

IX. Kal. 


24 

TX. Kal. Juvenalis dies. 

24 

VIII. Kal. Brumal ia. 


25 

VlIl. Kal. 

25 

VII. Kal. 


26 

VII. Kal. 

26 

VI. Kal. 


27 

VI. Kal. j 

27 

V. Kal. 


28 

V. Kal. Hie rnensis Saturno sacer. | 

28 

IV. Kal. 


29 

IV. Kal. \ eslae verb tutela. 

29 

III. Kal. 


30 

III. Kal. 

30 

Prid. K:d. 


.31 

Prill. Kal. 
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Kalendar is also applied to divers other com- 
positions respecting the twelve months of the 
year. In this sense Spencer has given the Shep- 
herd’s Kalendar ; Evelyn and Miller the Gar- 
(lener^s Kalendar, &c. 

Kalendar, kalendarium, originally denoted, 
among the Homans, a book containing an ac- 
count of moneys at interest, which became due 
on the kalends of January, the visual time when 
the Homan usurers let out their money. 

KALENDAJUIJM Eestum, a festival among 
tlie ancient Homans, held on the kalends of 
January, or new year’s day. The Christians 
retained much of the ceremony and wantonness 
of this feast, which for many ages was celebrated 
by the clergy, under the names of fcstum kaleri- 
darium, or hypodiacorionini, or stultoriim, that is, 
the feast of fools ; sometimes also libertas de- 
cernbrica. The people met masked in the 
church ; arid in a ludicrous way proceeded to 
the election of a mock pope, or bishop, who 
exercised a jurisdiction over them suitable to 
the festivity of the occasion. Fathers, councils, 
and popes, long labored to restrain this license 
to little purpose. The feast of the kalends 
was in use as late as the close of the fifteenth 
century. 

KAL'ENDS, n. s. The first day of every 
month amongst the Homans; more correctly 
writl(!ii Calends. 

And w'otest W(;ll tlnit halnulrr is she 
'I'o any woman that wol lover be 
for she taught all the craft of Irewe living. 
CItituvi'r. to tJifi of (iood Women. 

Tills se, clepc I tiic tempestuous mutere 
Of dope dispaire, that froilus was iii ; 
lint now of hope the kaicndcs begin. 

Id. Troilus cuid Creseide. 

Let this pernicious hour 
.Stand as accursed in the holcndcr. 

Sluihpeure. Macbeth. 

K AT. ENDS, Kat.end.e, or (Kalends, in the 
Homan chronology, the first day of every month, 
'file word is formed from /caXtia, f call or pro- 
claim ; because, before the publication of the 
Homan fasti, it was an office of the pontifices to 
watcli the appearance of the new moon, and give 
notice thereof to the rex saerificulus ; upon 
which a sacrifice being offered, the pontiff sum- 
uioned the people together in the (’apitol, and 
there witli a loud voice proclaimed the number 
of kalends, or the day whereon the nones would 
h>e ; which be did by repeating this formula as 
eften as there were days of kalends, Calo Juno 
Kovella. Whence the name calendie, from calo, 
calare. This is Varro’s account. Others derive 
Hie appellation hence, that the people being con- 
vened on this day, the pontifex proclaimed the 
f'Cveral feasts or holidays in the month; a cus- 
loin which continued till A. U. C. 450, when C. 
^davius, the curulc ajdile, ordered the fasti or 
^^alendar to be set up in public places, that every 
body might know the difference of times, and 
Hie return of the festivals. The kalends were 
ekoned backwards, or in a relrograde order, 
^hus, e. g. the first of May being the kalends 
<>f May, the last or the 30th of April was the 
pndie kalendarum, or 2d of the kalends of 
the 29th of April, the 3d of the kalends, 


or before the kalends; and so back to the 13tli, 
where the ides commence : which are likewise 
numbered invertedly to the fifth, where the nones 
begin ; whicli are numbered after the same man- 
ner to the 'first day of the montb, which is the 
kalends of April. See Ides and Nones. The 
rules of computation by kalends, nones, and 
ides, are contained in the following verses : 

Prinia dies incnsis enj usque est dicta kalendaj. 

Sex iMaius nonas, l.)ctoher, .lulius, et Mars ; 

Qiiatuor at reliqui ; hahet idus (piilihet octo. 

Inde dies reliquns oinnes die* esse kale.ndas ; 

Quas retro numerans dices a niense seiiuente. 

Kalends are also used in church history to 
denote conferences anciently held by the clergy 
of each deanery, on the first day of every month, 
concerning their duty and conduct, especially 
with regard to the imposition of penance. 

Kalends oe January, in Homan antiquity, 
a solemn festival consecrated to Juno and Janus ; 
wherein the Homans offered vows and sacrifices 
to those deities, and exchanged presents among 
themselves as a token of friendship. Hut it was 
a melancholy day to debtors, who were then 
oliliged to pay their interest, &.c. Hence Horace 
calls it tristes kalendte. 

KA'LI,7L5. An Arabic word. Sea-weed, of 
the ashes of which glass was made ; whence the 
word alkali. 

The ashes of the weed hill are sold to the Vene- 
tians for their glass works. Bacon. 

KALM (Peter), a celebrated naturalist, and 
])upil of Einmeus. He was a native of Finland, 
and was born in the year 1715. Having im- 
bibed a taste for the study of natural history, 
he pursued his inclination with much zeal 
and industry. His first researches were re- 
warded by the discovery of riaiiy new plants in 
Sweden, of which he gave some account to the 
botanical world between the years 1742 and 
174(3. He was particularly anxious to explore 
the properties of plants, both with respect to 
their uses in medicine, and in the useful arts; 
so that planting and agriculture occupied some 
jiortion of his attemtion. His reputation us a 
naturalist caused him to be appointed professor 
at Abo, and in October, 1747, he set out upon 
his travels, sailing from Gottenburg for America ; 
but on account of a violent liurricaiie was 
obliged to take -shelter in a port of Norway, 
wlience he could not depart till the ensuing 
February, when he proceeded immediately for 
London. From hence he went to North America, 
as we learn from his book ; and, having spent 
two or three years in exploring whatever was 
worthy of observation in that country, he re- 
turned to his professorship at Abo in 1751. The 
expenses of this undertaking appear to have ex- 
ceeded what was allowed him by the Academy 
of Sciences, so that our author was obligeil to 
live rather peniiriously upon his return. Yet 
lie found means to cultivate, in a small garden of 
his own, several hundred plants, for the use of 
the universiiy, as tliere was no public botanical 
garden at Abo. 

His discoveries in botany very materially en- 
riched th»» Species Plantarum of ins great master, 
and the Linna?aii Herharium abounds with speci- 
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mens brought home by him, distinguished by the 
letter K. Haller enumerates a long list of tracts 
published by Kalin, and his inaugural disserta- 
tion appeared in the Aincenitates Academica: of 
Linnaeus. He was originally intended for the 
ecclesiastical profession, but was drawn aside 
from this pursuit by attending the lectures of 
Linnaeus on natural history, given in the uni- 
versity of Upsal. Indeed, it was through the 
recommendation of Linnaeus that professor Kalm 
was fixed upon to undertake the voyage to North 
America. He afterwards made, at his own ex- 
pense, a very extensive tour into Russia, the history 
of wliich never appeared in print, but which 
is supposed to have furnished considerable mat- 
ter for the work of a Swedish writer, who pub- 
lished a book of travels in that kingdom. Kalm 
M'lxs a member of the Royal Swedish Academy 
of Sciences, and departed this life in the year 
1779, aged sixty-four. 

KALJMIA, in botany, a genus of the mono- 
gynia order, and decandria class of plants ; na- 
tural order eighteenth, bicornes : cal. quinque- 
partite : cor. salver-shaped, formed with five 
nectariferous horns on the under or outer side ; 
('AP. quinqiielocular. Of this genus there ^are 
two species, viz. 

1. K. angustifolia, which rises to about sixteen 
feet, producing ever-green leaves, in shape like 
the lauro-cerasus, but small, and of a shining 
dark green. The flowers grow in clusters, the 
buds of which appear in autumn wrapped up in 
a conic scaly perianthium, on which is lodged a 
viscous matter, which protects them from the 
severe cold in winter. These buds, dilating in 
the following spring, break forth into twenty or 
more monopetalous flowers, divided into five 
segments, and set singly on pedicles half an 
inch long. These flowers, when blowm, appear 
white : but on a near view are of a faint bluish 
color, which, as the flower decays, grow paler. 
One of the five petals is longer and more concave 
than the rest, and is blended with purple, green, 
and yellow specks, being a viscous matter on 
the extremities of very fine hairs. The convex 
side of the same petal is also speckled with yel- 
lowish green. The pointal rises from the centre 
of the flower, and has its head adorned with scar- 
let, and surrounded by ten stamina, whereof 
three are long and seven short, whose farina 
issues out at a small round hole at its top. This 
elegant, tree adorns the western and remote parts 
of Pennsylvania, always growing in the most 
sterile soil, or on tlie rocky declivities of hills 
and river banks, in shady moist places. 

3. K. latifolia, a most beautiful shnib, rises 
usually to five or six feet, and sometimes twice 
that height in its native places. The stems of 
some arc as big as the small of a man’s leg, and 
covered with a brown rough bark. The wood 
is very close grained, heavy, and liard like box. 
The limbs in general are crooked, and grow 
irregular; but are thickly clothed with stiff 
smooth leaves of a shining bright green. The 
flow’ers grow in bunches on tlie tops of the 
branches to foot-stalks of three inches long : 
they are white, stained with purplish-red, con- 
sisting of one leaf in form of a cup, divided at 
the verge into five sections ; in the middle is a 


stylus and twelve stamina ; which, when the 
flower first opens, appear lying close to tlie 
sides of the cup at equal distances, their apices 
being lodged in ten little hollow cells, which, 
being prominent on the outside, appear as so 
many little tubercles. The flowers are succeeded 
by small round capsules; which when ripe open 
in five parts, and discharge their small dust like 
seeds. This species is a native of Carolina, 
Virginia, and other parts of the northern conti- 
nent of America ; yet it is not common, but 
found only in particular places; it grows on 
rocks hanging over rivulets and running streams, 
and on the sides of barren hills. It blossoms in 
May, and continues in flower the greatest part 
of the summer. 

KALMUCS, a tribe of Tartars, called also 
Eluths, inhabiting the larger half of what the 
Europeans call Western Tartary. See Tart ary. 
They are in general, says professor Pallas, of a 
middle size, and it is even rare to see amotig 
them a person that is tall ; the women especially 
are of low stature, and have very agreeable 
features. Their limbs are neatly turned, and 
very few have any defects contracted in infancy. 
Their education, being left solely to nature, pro- 
cures for them a well formed body and sound 
constitution. Their skin is pretty fair, especially 
when young; but the lower sort allow theii 
male children to go. quite naked, both in the heat 
of the sun and in the smoky atmosphere of their 
felt huts; the men too sleep naked, covered 
only with their drawers ; and thus they acquire 
that yellowish-brown color which characterises 
them. The women, on the contrary, have a very 
delicate complexion ; among tliose of a certain 
rank are found some with the most beautiful 
faces, the whiteness of wliich is set off by the 
fine black of their hair: and in this as well as 
in their features they perfectly resemble the 
figures in Chinese paintings. The physiognomy 
of the Kalmucs is peculiar. Strangers are made 
to believe that it’ is frightfully deformed ; and, 
though indeed there are very ugly men to be 
found, yet, in general, their countenance has an 
openness that bespeaks a mild, frank, and social 
disposition. In many it is of a roundish shape, 
and exceedingly agreeable; among the women 
some would be thought beauties even in those 
European cities where the taste is most scrupu- 
lous. The characteristic features of a Kalmuo 
or Mongol countenance are the following: — the 
interior angle of the eye is placed obliquely 
downwards towards the nose, and is acute and 
fle.shy; the eye-brows are black, narrow, and 
much arched ; the 'nose is of a structure quite 
singular, being generally flat and broken towards 
the forehead ; the cheek-bone is high, the liead 
and face very round ; the eye is dark, the lips 
thick and fle.shy, the chin short, and the teeth 
exceeding white, continuing so to old age ; the 
ears are of an enormous size, standing out from 
the head. These characters are more or less 
visible in each individual ; but the person that 
possesses them all in the highest degree is consi- 
dered as the most beautifully formed. Among 
all the Mongul nations the men have much less 
beard ihan in our European countries, and among 
the Tartars it appears much later. The Kalmucs 
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have most of it; and yet even with them the 
heard is very scanty and thin, and few have 
nuich hair on any other part of the body. They 
enjoy the bodily senses in the greatest perfection. 
They find the subtilty of their sense of smell 
very useful in their military expeditions ; by it 
they perceive at a great distance the smoke of a 
fire, or the smell of a camp. Many of them can 
tell by applying the nose to the hole of a fox, or 
any other quadruped, if the animal be within or 
not. They hear at a great distance the tram- 
pling of horses, the noise of an enemy, of a 
Hock of sheep, or strayed cattle ; they have only 
to stretch themselves on the ground, and to 
apply their ear close to the turf. But nothing 
is more astonishing than the acuteness of their 
sight, and the extraordinary distance at which 
they often perceive very minute objects, such as 
the dust raised by cattle or horses, and this from 
places very little elevated, in immense level 
deserts, though the particular inequalities of the 
surface, and the vapors which in fine weather 
are seen to undulate over the soil in great heats, 
considerably increase the dilficulty. They arc 
also accustomed to trace the print of a foot in 
these deserts by the sight alone. T'he Kahnucs 
possess many good qualities, which give them a 
very great superiority over the wandering Tar- 
tars. A certain natural sagacity, a social dispo- 
sition, hospitality, eagerness to oblige, fidelity to 
their chiefs, rnucli curiosity, and a certain viva- 
city accompanied with good humor, which 
hardly ever forsakes even the most wretched 
among them, form the fair side of their charac- 
ter. On the other hand, they are careless, super- 
ficial, and want true courage ; they are credulous, 
and yet cunning and distrustful; and they have 
a great inclination, authorised by custom, for 
drunkenness and debauchery. They are less 
indolent than most other Asiatics. ** Those 
among them who exercise any trade, or who 
hire themselves to the Russians for labor or for 
fishing, are very assiduous and indefatigable. 
They sleep but little, going to rest late and rising 
witli the sun. But their extreme dirtiness can 
neither be disguised nor justified, and proceeds 
niuch more from their education. With regard 
to their intellectual faculties, notwithstanding 
their want of instruction and information, they 
possess good natural parts, an excellent memory, 
and a strong desire to learn. They acquire the 
Russian language with facility, and pronounce 
it well; in which last article they very much 
surpass the Chinese. Though generally of a 
sanguine and choleric temperament, tliey live 
itiore amicably together than could be expected 
fit a people that lead so independent a life. 
They seldom come to blows even over their 
<-ttps, and their quarrels are liardly ever bloody. 
A murder very rarely happens, though their 
[tnger has something in it exceedingly fierce, 
rite Kalmucs are very affable ; and of so social 
^ disposition, that they will go several miles to 
^ tlute a traveller, and to enquire into the object 
his journey. When a troop of Kalmucs per- 
ceive any person at a distance, it is customary 
them to detach one of their number to the 
eminence, whence he makes a signal with 
fiis cap for the person to draw near; if this 
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signal is not obeyed, the person is considered as 
an enemy or a robber, and is often pursued as 
such. They enter willingly into friendships • 
but these connexions are not quite disinterested ; 
for to giv*e and to receive presents are with them 
essential articles. A mere trifle, however, is 
sufficient to induce them to do you all manner 
of service ; and they are never ungrateful as far 
as they are able. Adversity cannot deprive them 
of courage, nor alter their good humor. A 
Kaliiiuc will never beg if be be in the ox 
tremest misery, but rather endeavour to acquire 
a subsistence by labor, or even by robbery. 
But they are very hospitalde. A Kalmuc j)ro- 
vided with a horse, arms, and equipage, may 
ramble through the country for months together, 
without taking with him either money or provi- 
sions. M^'iercvcr ho comes he finds friends, 
from whom he meets with the kindest reception, 
and is entertained in tlie best manner their cir- 
cumstances afford. Ilis wants are supplied 
with the most affectionate cordiality. finery 
stranger, of whatsoever nation, is well received by 
a Kalmuc; and be may depend upon having his 
effects in the greatest security tlie moment he has 
put himself under the jirotection of his host: 
fo’’ to rob a guest is considered by the Kalmucs 
as the worst of crimes. When the master of th(i 
house sits down to meat, in company with others 
of inferior rank, be begins indeed by serving 
himself and his family, but whatever remains is 
distributed among all present. When any one 
receives a present of meat or drink, he divides 
it faithfully with bis companions, even though of 
inferior rank. But they are much more niggardly 
of their olher effects, and especially of their 
cattle, and do not willingly give these away, un- 
less a friend has accidentally suffered the loss of 
his flocks, when he is sure to be most willingly 
assisted. Perliaps too it may be related, as an 
article of their hospitality, that tliey abandon 
their wives to their friends with the greatest 
facility, and in general are very little inclined to 
jealousy. Their robberies arc never committed 
upon their equals, and even the greater part of 
the rapine exercised on other tribes is founded 
on hatred or national quarrels ; neither do they 
willingly attempt this by open force, but prefer 
the machinations of cunning. It must also be 
confessed, that it is only those that live with 
princes, and in ramps where those Imld their 
courts, or their priests, that arc most addicted to 
these practices ; wliile the common people, satis- 
fied with the pleasures of the jiastoral life, spend 
their days in innocent simplicity, and never 
attack the property of another till forced by 
necessity, or led by their superiors, wlio show 
them the example. The Kalmucs are very faith- 
ful to their princes; they endure every sort of 
oppression, and yet are with difficulty induced 
to revolt ; hut, if they belong to a prince who 
has not become so by right of succession, they 
very easily rebel. They honor old age. When 
young men travel with such as are older tlian 
themselves, they take upon them the whole care 
of the cattle, as well as of the feast. They are 
exceedingly prudent in matters that relate to 
their sovereign or their nation, or which are re- 
commended to their direction by the prhists, to 
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whom they yield an unreserved obedience. The 
moveable habitations of the Kalmucs are those 
felt huts with a conical roof in use ainoiej^ all 
the roainini; Asiatics. The truly ingenious in- 
vention of these tents was uudmd>tedly con- 
ceived in the eastern parts of Asia, and most 
probably by the Mongul nations. As they can 
bo entirely taken to pieces, and folded in a small 
compass, they are very useful, and perfectly 
agree with the migratory life of these people, 
who are ignorant of the use of carriages. Tlie 
frame of these huts, and the felt they are cover- 
ed w ith, though made as liglit as possible, yet 
are a sulficient load for a camel or two oxen. 
JBut the capacity of tliese huts, their warmth in 
winter, their strength in resisting tempests and 
excluding rain, ahnndantly compensate for this 
inconvenience, d'he wood endures many years; 
and though the felt begins to break into holes in 
the second year, yet, ns tliey do not consider it 
disgraceful to liave them patched, they make 
them serve a good deal longer. The huts are in 
general use from the prince down to the meanest 
Kalmuc, differing only in size and in the embel- 
lishments wdthin. In winter they are warm, even 
when luxated with the dried excrements of their 
cattle, to which they are often obliged to have 
recourse, for want of other combustii>les, in 
many places of tlic deserts w'hich are destitute 
of w'ood. In summer they remove the felt to 
enjoy the fresh air. The master of the tent has 
his bed placed opjiosite to tlic door belnnd the 
fire-j)lace. The bedsteads are low and made of 
wood. Tlie rich adorn their beds with curtains, 
and spread car])ets of felt u])on the ground. 
When a Kalmuc j)nssess(*s an idol, he plat'cs it 
near the head of his bed, and sets before it 
several small consecrated cups full of water, 
milk, or other food. On festivals the idol is 
decorated, the lamps are lighted, and perfumes 
burnt before it. The riches of the Kalmucs, and 
the/r whole means of subsistence, depend on 
their Hocks, which many of them reckon by 
hundreds and even by thousands. A man is 
thought capable of living on his possessions 
when he is master of ten cows with a hull, eight 
mares with a stallion. The animals they have 
in greatest abundance are horses, iiorne<l catthg 
and sheep. Camels, which rerpiire time and 
pains to rear, cannot multiply much with them : 
they are besides too delicate ; and it is only the 
rich or the priests who possess any of them. 
Their horses are small, too weak for the draught, 
and too wild ; but they are very swift, and sup- 
port witli ease the weight of a man. They may 
be made to gallop for several hours successively 
without injury ; and can pass two days without 
drinking. They have a little hoof, but very 
hard ; and may be used at all times without 
being shod. They perpetuate their species 
without any assistance from man. The Kalmucs 
castrate the greater part of tlieir male foals, and 
slit their nostrils, that they may breathe more 
freely when they run. The stallions are never 
.separated from their mnres, that there may 
always be jilerity of milk. Tlieir horned cattle are 
of a beautiful sliajie, they keep more bulls than 
are necessary for the cows, and employ a great 
number of tlieni as beasts of burden for carry- 


ing tlieir houses and furniture from place (<> 
place. They think a bull equal to tifty cows. 
Their sheep have large tails, exceedingly fat^ 
and which furnish a suet as soft as butter. They 
have also large pendant ears, and their heads aii 
much arched. Their wool is coarse, and the 
ewes seldom have horns : one ram is sutticient 
for 100 ewes: the wool is only fit to make felt 
for tents. Many sheep die during winter, and a 
greater number still of the early lambs ; the 
skins of which are wrought into those fine furs 
so much esteemed in Kussia and foreign parts. 
The .icb Ivaliuucs only have camels ; for they 
are very dear, mullij)ly slowly, and are subj(Tt 
to many diseases, d’hoy are guarded with much 
care in winter, yet many of them die of con- 
sumptions and diarrlura, occasioned probably 
by the moisture of their ])asture. No animal is 
so much tormented with insects ; and they often 
di(* in summer of those they swallow in eating 
the leaves of the oak and birch. The ineloe 
proscarabseus, which covers all the ])hmts in 
many places where they feed, is generally fatal 
to them. In spring, when they cast their hair, 
and which falls at once from every part of tli(!ir 
body, they are exposed to the bite of the spider 
scorpion, whose wound is so venomous, that the 
camel dies of it in less than eight days, some- 
times in three. Camels’ milk is thick, unctuous, 
and of a saltish taste, and this last property 
makes the Kalmucs fond of it to tea. They use 
the hair for stuffing cushions, and for making 
ropes, pack-thread, felt, and very beautiful cam- 
lets. The camels with two bunches afibrd a 
very uneasy seat to tlie person who rides them; 
their trot is so heavy, and even their walk so 
rude, that he ri'ceivc's Uie most violent shocks at 
every step. ^\ hen a Kalmuc horde intends to 
remove in search of fresh pasture, vvhicli iti 
summer happens every four, six, or eight days, 
people are despatched to reconnoitre the best 
place for tlic klian or jiriiice, for the lama, an<l 
for the hut containing the idols. These begin 
the march, and an' followed by the whole troop. 
On these days the women paint and dress them- 
selves in tlieir best clothes. The Kalmucs are 
supplied by tlieir flocks with milk, cheese, but- 
ter, and flesh, which are their chief articles of 
food. They also eat the roots and stalks of many 
wild plants; such as the bulbous-rooted chervil, 
dandelion, Sec. Their ordinary drink is the 
milk of mares or cows. The former when fresli 
has a disagreeable taste of garlic ; but it takes, 
as it grows sour, a very agreeable vinous flavor; 
it neither yields cream nor curd, but furnishes a 
very wholesome refreshing beverage, which in- 
ebriates when taken to excess. They never use 
new milk, nor milk or water that has not been 
boiled. Their milk is boiled as soon as it is 
taken from the animal ; when cold it is poured 
into a large leathern hag, in which there remains 
as much of the old milk as is sufficient to turn 
the new sour. Thia communicates to the mill< a 
vinous fermentation. As often as the Kalmucs pro- 
cure much milk from their flocks, they intoxicate 
themselves wdth the spirituous liquor which they 
distil from it. Mares’ milk is the most spirituous ; 
and the (juantity meant to be distilled remains 
twenty-four hours in summe'-, and three or four 
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fhys in wintor, in tho.^o oorriijited bags, to pre- 
pare it for the operation. C'ows’ milk yields one- 
tliirtiotli part, and mares’ milk one-iirtconth of 
.s[)irit. This liquor is limpid and very vvatery, 
mid consequently does not take fire, Imt is capa- 
])le of being long kiqit in glass-bottles. The 
rich Kalrnucs increase its strength by a second 
distillation. These people are exceedingly fond 
of tea and tobacco. The former is so dear, as it 
comes to them from Cliina by the way of Russia, 
that the poor people supjily its place with vari- 
ous wild ])lants ; such as liquorice, the seed of 
the sharp-leaved dock, and Tartarian maple, the 
roots of wild angelica, 8cc. The Kalmie s are 
excellent horsemen. Their arms are lances, 
bows and arrows, poni.inis, and crooked sabres; 
the rich have tire-arms. They wear, when at 
war, coats of mail, and their helmets are gilt at 
top. I'alconry and hunting are their chief 
amusements. Their passion for play, especially 
cards, is carried to us great excess as in any 
nation. Tlic greater j'arl of their time is spent 
in diversions; :iiid however miseralile their 
manner of life may seem to us, they are (juitc 
happy with it. They cannot endure for any 
tinic the air of a close room ; and think onr 
custom of living in houses insupportable ddie 
greatest part of them arrival at a vigorous old age; 
their diseases are nellher frequent nor dangerous. 
Men of eighty or loO yiiais old are not uncom- 
mon ; and at that age tliey can still eiulure 
tile exercise of riding. Sinqili; food, free air, a 
lini’fly conslilution, continual exercise, and a 
miml free from care, are tlu* causes of their 
health and longevity, ft is remarkahle, that a 
migratory people, whose manner of life seems 
so congruous to the natural liberty of mankind, 
should have bc'en subjected from time immemo- 
rial to the unlimited authority of an absolute 
sovereign. Neither written records nor tradi- 
tions have presorv(;d any trace of their ever leaving 
enjoyed a state of independence. On the con- 
trary, they say, they have always been sulqect to 
khans, whose authority has been transmitted to 
them by succession, and is considered as a riglit 
perfectly sacreil and divine. 

KALUGA, a large and fertile government of 
the Russian emping formerly a province of 
^loscow, containing twi'lve districts. It is 
hounded by the governments of IMoseovv, Smo- 
Icusko, Tula, and Orel, lying between 48' 
and .47'^ .52' of IL long , and .51*^ and .54*^ 30' of 
N. hit. Its territorial extent is 8.500 square 
tidies. The chief rivers are the Oka, the llpa, 
aud tlio Schisdra. 'Jdie climate is healtliy, the 
•'>oil is a mixture of sand and loam, and in pait 
a black rich mould. Tiie products are corn, hemp, 
and flax. Jt also contains iron mines; and the 
tnanufactiires arc important for Russia, tlu; larger 
t'stablishmciits being nearly fifty in number, and 
capital enqiloyed being estimated at 
T 1,000,000 sterling. The population is about 
hhOjOOO Russians of tlie Greek church. 'Hie 
J’Xports consist of lamb-skins, Russia leather, 
keinp^ c Tivas, wax, and honey. 

Kaluga, tlie capital of the foregoing govern- 
lips on the Oka, and has some respectable 
public buildings, such as the government house, 
^ue high church, ^'c.; but is irregularly built ; 


and most of the houses are of wood. The popu- 
lation amounts to 17,000, employed largely iii 
inamifactunng woollen, canvas, cotton, hats, 
paper, and leatlicr. It is 107 miles south-west of 
Moscow, and 437 south-east of St. Petersburg. 

KAM, (id). Crooked. Fr. cum; in Krse 
ham is squint eyinl, and applied to any thing 
awry: clean kam signities crooked, athwart, 
awry, across from tlie purpose. Ital. a-schemho : 
hence our English, a-kimho i.dean kam is, 
by vulgar pronunciation, brought to kirn, kam. 

This is clean kina ; merely awry. 

Shakspmre. 

KAMA, in Hindoo mythology, is the god of 
love. ‘ The Hindoo god,’ says Sir W. Jones, 
‘ appears evidently the same with the Grecian 
F>os, and the Roman Cupid ; but the Indian 
description of his person and arms, his family, 
attendants, and attributes, has new and peculiar 
beautie.s. According to tfie mythology of llm- 
flostan, ho was the son of Mayn, or the general 
attracting power, and married to Reti, or Aflec- 
tion ; and his bosom friend is Vasantn, or 
Spring. 11(^ is representeil as a beaiUd’ul youth, 
soinctimi's (‘onversing with his mother and con- 
sort in ihomidsl of ins gardims and temples; and 
soiiKitimcs riding by moordight on a pa.'’rol, or 
luvi, and attended l)y dancing girls or nymphs, 
the former of whom bear his colors, which are a 
lish on a red ground. His lavorite ])lae(‘ of 
resort is a tract of country round Agra, and 
princijially the ))lains of Matra ; where Krishna 
also and the nine (lopea, who an; clearly the 
Apollo and Muses of tin? Greeks, usually spend 
tlie night, in music and dancing. II is how of 
sugar-cane or flowers, with a string formed of 
bees, a!id his five arrows, each jioinlcd with an 
Indian blossom of a heating quality, are ecpirdly 
new and beautiful, lb' has more tlian twenty 
names; that of Kain, or Kama, signiiies desire, 
a sense which it also hoars in anciimtand modern 
Persian.’ Kandeo is a more jiopular way of 
cxpre.ssing his name, lie is also called M:ika- 
ni-ketu, alluding to the fish in his banner, which 
is said to bi; tlie name of tlu‘ horned shark ; 
Makara is also the zodiacal sign ( ’apricorn : Kan- 
durpa, meaning love, is another of his names; 
and Pnshpa-d.inva, or willi a bow of flowers. 
Mara is another. Ananga means the incorpo- 
real, derived I’rorn a very po]uilar fable of Kama 
having been reduced to a mental essence by 
Siva; thus related in the Ramayana, liook i. 
sect. 22. ‘ Kandarpa, the wily one, wounding 

St’hann, the lord of the gods, wh.ile, with up- 
lifted arm, he was engaged in sacred ■austerities, 
met the doscit of his crime from the eye of the? 
great Rudra ; all his ineinbers being scorched 
with fire, foil from his body ; he was thence 
called Ananga, bodiless, and the place where it 
Ivappencd Kama, desire.’ His name of Smara, 
the ideal, may refer to his mother IMaya, mean- 
ing illusion. Madan, Madamat, and Makada- 
inat, major Moor, from whose Hindoo Pantheon 
this article is taken, deems derived from a root 
signifying sweetness and intoxication, or plea- 
surable merriment, but not apfiroaching to drun- 
kenness. Kama is said to have been the son r f 
Krishna and Rnkmenv, that is, incarnated in :i 
son of iheiis. 
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KAMINIECK, a strong old town of Poland, 
the capital of Podolia, with a castle and a bi- 
shop’s see. It was taken by the Turks in 1672, 
who restored it in 1690, after the treaty of Car- 
lowitz. When the Russians forcibly seized part 
of the Polish territories, in the beginning of 
1793, this fortress held out a long time, but at 
last surrendered. The castle is seated on a 
craggy rock, 110 miles west of Bracklau, and 
1‘20 south-east of Lemburg. 

KAIMIS, or Camis, in the Japanese theology, 
denotes deified souls of ancient heroes, who are 
supposed still to interest themselves in the wel- 
fare of the people over whom they anciently 
commanded. The principal one is Tensio Dai 
Sim, the common father of Japan, to whom 
are paid extraordinary devotions and pilgrim- 
ages. 

KAMP Fight, in old law writers, denotes 
the trial of a cause by duel, or a legal combat 
of two champions in the field, for decision of 
some controversy. In this mode of trial the 
person challenged must either accept, or acknow- 
ledge himself guilty of the crime whereof he 
was accused. If it was a crime deserving death, 
the camp tight was for life and death: if the 
offence deserved only imprisonment, the camp 
fight was accomplished when one combatant had 
subdued the other, so as either to make him yield 
or take him prisoner. The accused had liberty 
to choose another to fight in his stead, but the 
accuser was obliged to perform it in his own 
person, and with equality of weapons. No 
women were permitted to be spectators, nor men 
under the age of thirteen. The priest and the 
people, who looked on, were engaged silently in 
prayer, that the victory might fall to him who 
had right. None might cry, shriek, or give the 
least sign ; which in some places was executed 
with so much strictness, that the executioner 
stood ready with an axe to cut off the right hand 
or foot of the party that should offend herein, 
lie that, being wounded, yielded himself, was 
at the other’s mercy to be killed or suffered to 
live. But if life was granted he was declared 
infamous by the judge, and disabled from ever 
bearing arms, or riding on horseback. See 
Battci-. 

KAMTSCUATKA, or Kamptchatka is a 
peninsula of an irregular elliptical figure, at the 
south-east extremity of Siberia. It forms a part 
of the Russian government of Irkoutsk, and dis- 
trict of Okhotsk, extending from 51° to 62® N. 
lat., and from 155° to 165° E. long. It is 
bounded west by the sea of Okhotsk; east and 
south by the Pacific Ocean ; and north by the 
Koriak country. 

A chain of mountains traverses this peninsula 
from north to south, and many traces of volca- 
noes have been observed. One in particular, of 
which remarkable eruptions are recorded in 
1737, 1762 and 1767; is said to be still active. 
It is called the Nijni Kamtscliatsk, and can be 
seen at a distance of 180 miles. Its eruption 
la.sts sometimes for a fortnight, and covers the 
whole country for thirty miles with ashes to the 
depth of several inches. The climate is remark- 
ably cold for the latitude; having but three 
months of imperfect summer. 


Here is but one navigable river, called the 
Kamtschatka. It has a long north and nortli-east 
course, and falls into the Eastern Ocean in lat. 
56° 30' N. V'cssels of 100 tons may navigate it 
150 miles : but the lakes are numerous ; anj 
form, in their frozen state, the chief means of in 
tercourse between the inhabitants. 

Timber for ship-building is amongst the most 
valuable of the products of Kamtschatka : it prin- 
cipally consists of beach and dwarf pine. Here 
also are found the willow and cedar. Corn and 
vegetables seldom arrive to any perfection. 

FuiS and skins are the chief articles of trade : 
the sable is common, but not so beautiful as in 
the northern parts of Siberia ; several varieties 
of the Arctic fox are also found. The bear is tlie 
most formidable wild animal: to hunt which is a 
chief pursuit, and to imitate his gambols (he 
chief amusement of the Kauitschatdales. The 
coast and rivers swarm with fish ; among which 
the salmon, shell fish, and herrings, are all excel- 
lent. Woodcocks, snipe, grouse, and wild ducks 
and geese are also plentiful ; the natives preserve 
the eggs of the last in the fat of their fish. 

Beautiful shrubs are occasionally seen : such 
as the mountain ash, wild rose, and raspberry ; 
there is also a variety of berries : bnit the most 
valuable common production is a wild root called 
.saranne, which generally supplies the place of 
bread : to which may be added a plant called 
sweet grass, used in various preparations of 
cookery, and caj)able of yielding a strong dis- 
tilled liquor. Sulphur abounds; atid many 
mineral sources are found in the mountains; hut 
no mines have been worked, except one small 
iron one. 

The natives are considered a different race from 
the other inhabitants of Siberia : tliey are slioi t 
and broad, but with slender arms and legs, black 
hair, round face, high check bones, and sunken 
eyes. The population has diminished under the 
llussian government from 12,000 or 15,000 to less 
than half that number. Epidemic disorders arc 
frequent, and commit great devastations. The 
number of real Kamtscbatdales, retaining their 
ancient usages, do not amount to 4000, and are 
chiefly scattered on the northern coast. Their cha- 
racter is mild and hospitable, and they live togetlier 
in great harmony,, and to a good old age. But 
they are very indolent and sensual . Formerly they 
carried on frequent wars ; never indeed engaging 
in regular battle, but attacking at night, and by 
ambuscade. Sometimes a party thus surprised 
would kill first their women, and then them- 
selves, rather than, fallij#l5 the hands of the ene- 
my ; for the women were generally carried oft. 
Their arms were clubs, lances, and arrows, 
pointed with bone : but, since they have been 
subject to Russia, these wars are no longer per* 
mitted. 

In winter their habitations are sunk into the 
ground. They dig a hole five feet deep, the 
breadth and length proportioned to- the number 
of its inhabitants, and in the middle fix four or 
five thick wooden pillars ; over tliese they lay 
balks, upon which they form the ceiling, leaving 
in the middle an oblong square. The fire is in 
one of the long sides of this square : between 
the pillars round the walls they make benches, 
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upon which eacl .araily lies separately ; but on that 
side opposite to the fire there are no benches, it 
being designed for their kitchen, in which they 
dress their victuals. They adorn the walls with 
niats made of grass. The entrance is by ladders, 
placed near the fire hearth ; so tliat, when they 
are heating their huts, the steps of the ladder be- 
come so hot, and the smoke so thick, that it is 
almost impossible for a stranger to go up or 
down. 

Their summer dwellings are reared on eight 
or nine pillars, about two fathoms long, or more, 
lixed in the ground, and bound together with 
balks laid over them, which they cover with 
rods and grass : fastening spars and a round 
sharp roof at top, which they cover with bram- 
bles. They fasten the lower ends of the spars to 
the balks with ropes and thongs, and have a 
door on each side directly opposite to each other. 
The fine southern Kamtschatkans build their vil- 
lages ill thick woods and other places which are 
naturally strong, twenty versts from the sea; 
their summer habitations are near the mouths of 
the rivers. 

They generally make their boats of poplar; 
but the Kuriles, not having any wood of their 
own, make use of what is thrown on shore by 
the sea. Thenortliern inhabitants uf Kamtschatka 
also make boats of the skins of sea-animals, 
which they sew together with whales’ beards, and 
caulk them with moss or nettles beaten small. 
These boats hold two persons; one of whom sits 
in the prow, and the other in the stern. They 
push them against the stream by poles : when 
the current is strong they can scarcely advance 
two feet in ten minutes: notwithstanding wliich 
they will carry these boats, fully loaded, some- 
times twenty, and, when the stream is not very 
strong, even thirty or forty versts. When the 
goods are not very heavy, they lay them upon a 
float or bridge resting upon two boats joined to- 
gether. 

Their principal food is fish, which they devour 
without many scruples as to cleanliness or delicacy. 
Having caught a fish, they begin with tearing 
out the gills, which they suck ; they cut out, at 
the same time, some slices of the fish, which they 
devour raw ; the fish being then gutted, and the 
entrails given to the dogs, the rest is dried, and 
afterwards eaten, sometimes dressed, but more 
commonly raw. The dish, however, which is 
reckoned most delicious, is salmon, dressed in 
a peculiar manner, called tcliaouitcha. As soon 
as it is caught, they bury it in a hole in the 
ground, where it remains till it is sour; or, in fact, 
becomes perfectly putrid. In this state, when 
a European would scarcely approach, the 
Kamtschatdale feeds upon it, as upon the most 
delicious morsel. Their plates are never washed, 
and serve both the dogs and their masters : ablu- 
tion, in like manner, is never practised upon the 
face, hands, or any part of their persons. 

Their manners are cheerful : they possess the 
talent of mimicry in a remarkable degree, and 
have songs full of gay images. They are pas- 
sionately fond of dancing, and imitate the motions 
of the bear to the life. At a particular season 
the women go Out to collect roots and vegetables 
^or winter consumption. This is high holiday 


with them ; and they celebrate it with unbounded 
license. 

The Kamtsclmtdales commonly travel in 
sledges dravVn by dogs. The animals used for 
this purpose are of a middling size, of various 
colors, though most are white, black, or gray. 
In travelling they make use of those that arc 
castrated, and generally yoke four to a sledge. 
They drive and direct their dogs with a crooked 
stick about four feet long, which they sometimes 
adorn with dilierent colored thongs. They drive 
their sledge sitting upon their right side, with 
their feet hanging down ; for it would be looked 
upon as a disgiace for a man to sit down at the 
bottom of the sledge, or to allow any person to 
drive him. It is very difficult to travel in these 
sledges; for, unless a man keeps an exact 
balance, he is liable every moment, from the 
height and narrowness of them, to be over- 
turned. The highest achievement is to drive 
standing on one foot. In a rugged road this 
would be very dangerous, as the dogs never stop 
till they come to some house, or are entangled 
by something upon the road : in descending any 
great declivity they unyoke all the dogs except 
one, and lead them softly down. They walk up 
hills ; for it is as much as the dogs can do to 
drag up the sledge empty. After a deep snow, 
before it has been hardened by a frost, a man 
goes before upon snow shoes, whom they call 
brodovskika. The snow shoes are made of 
two thin boards, separated in the middle, bound 
together at the ends, and with the fore part bent 
a little upwards. The brodovskika, having one 
of these slices upon each foot, leaves the dogs 
and sledge, and going on clears part of the road ; 
then returning, leads forward the dogs and sledge 
so far as the road is made. When a storm of 
driven snow surprises them, they take the shelter 
of some wood, and stay there as long as the 
tempest lasts. If they are a large company, they 
dig a place for themselves under the snow, and 
cover tlie entry with wood or brambles. Some- 
times they hide themselves in caves or holes, 
wrapping themselves up in their furs; and, when 
thus covered, lie as warm as in their huts ; they 
only require a breathing place, and their clothes 
not to be tight about them ; for then the cold is 
insufferable. The best travelling is in March 
or April, when the snow is hard or frozen a 
little at to]) ; however, there is still this incon- 
venience, that travellers are sometimes obliged 
to lodge two or three nights in desert jdaces ; and 
it is difficult to prevail upon the Kamtschatkans 
to make a fire cither for warming themselves or 
dressing victuals, as they and their dogs eat. dried 
fish, and find themselves as warm wrapped in 
tlieir furs, and sleep in tlie open air as sound, as 
others in a warm bed. In summer, when the 
services of their dogs are not reijuired, they are 
left to provide for themselves, by ranging over 
the country; at the approach of winter they re- 
turn home in the most punctual manner. 

Kamtschatka is said to have been discovered by 
a body of Cossacks in 1696 ; it was finally sub- 
dued by the Russians in 1711, but did not 
attract much attention until the discovery of the 
Aleutian, and Fox Islands. It is divided into the 
four districts of Bolcheretsk, Tiguilok, Nijni 
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Kamtschalk, and Versck nei Kanitschatk, all of Ilindostan, into Persia, he agreed, in return for 
which are said to be protected by a force of 500 the assistance given him by Sliali Tahmasp, to 
men. The Russian settlements are small. St. make over the fort and district of Kandahar ' 


Peter and Stv Paul’s, which is the chief, contain- 
ing only about thirty houses. It stands in lat. 
53° 0' 15"' N., and in long. 158° 4' 9' K. 

The introduction of ardent spirits, their eager- 
ness for which knows no bounds, has been here 
productive of the most pernicious effects. Tl)e 
Russian traders, who arc well aware of this, sell 
it at an extravagant price, and inveigle from them 
their most valuable effects in exchange. The 
trade with Russia chiefly flows through Ok- 
hotsk. 

KANDAHAR, a considerable province of 
AFGHAifNisTAUN, wliicli SGc. It lics betwceii 
31° and 34° of N. lat. and 64° and 68° of K. 
long., being inhabited by Nomade tribes, and 
having few towns. Perhaps the inhabitants 
amount to 50,000, who are chiefly Douranies, 
or of the sovereign’s tribe: but Hindoo sho))- 
keepers and bankers reside among them. In 
the summer they reside in the mountams and 
during winter in the ])lains ; living in tents of 
hlaek woollen cloth (Kiyhdes) about twenty-five 
feet long by twelve broad and eight feet high, 
supported generally by three poles and divided 
in the middle. At the west of their encamp- 
ment, which consists of from fifty to 100 of 
these tents, a space is marked out w’ith stones 
for a mosque; and at a little distance is a tent 
for the reception of strangers. Hyenas, leopards, 
bears, wolves, jackals, boars, foxes, deer, hares, 
and the wild ass, abound on these mountains. 
The tame animals are camels, horses, mules, 
cattle, asses, sheep, goats, dogs, and cats; and a 
few buffaloes. Their grapes and melons are 
fine ; but they have no mines, or manufactures. 
The road from India to Persia however insures 
here a considerable transit trade, ’fhe province 
is governed by a prince or noble, deputed by the 
king of the Afghauns. In former times this pro- 
vince was alternately subject to Persia and 
Hindostan. The rivers Helmund and Argan- 
dab traverse this province ; the princip I town 
of which, beside Kandahar, is Sulfa, or Sufta; 
it has also innumerable castles or fortresses. 
Kandahar was long thought in Kurope to be 
generally a mountainous province, and a com- 
plete barrier on the side of Persia. But it is 
now known to be comparatively level, and easily 
entered from the west. 

Kandahar, a celebrated fortress and town, 
the capital of the above province, stands in lat. 
39° 20 ' N., long. 65° 30' E. The fortress is two 
miles north of the city, on the top of a preci- 
pitous rock. In early times it was tlie residence 
of a Hindoo prince, and in the beginning of the 
eleventh century is said to have been in pos- 
session of the Afghauri tribe of Khilfgee, or 
Ghiljee. It was taken by the emperor Baber in 
1507, who found in it considerable wealth; but 
it was shortly after recovered by the Afghauns. 
In the year 1521 Baber regained possession of 
it, after a long siege, and of all the district of 
Gurmseir, to the govf rnment of which he ap- 
pointed his son Kamran. When Homayon, 
another son of Baber, about tiie middle of the 
sixteenth century, was driven from the throne of 


liim ; but forgot or repented of his promise, and 
afterwards took possession of the fortress. R 
remained an appendage of Hindosttm till 1625, 
when it was taken by Shah Abbas. Twelve years 
subsequently, Aly Murdan Klian, the governor 
of Kandahar, delivered it up to Shah Jehan. 
Since this event it has often been the cause of a 
war with Persia. In 1649 Shah Abbas II., suc- 
ceeded in again getting possession of it, and 
garrisoned it with 10,000 musquetcers and artil- 
lery-men, who defended it against the 'prince 
Aurungzebe, with an [army of 50,000 merij, for 
several months, and till winter o])liged him lo 
raise the siege. Three years after Aurungzebe 
renewed the siege ; but was compelled again to 
retreat from it, and the fort remained in the 
quiet ])Osscssion of the Persians, till, in 1700, 
it was taken by Meer \'eis, of llie Af'gliaun tribe 
of Ghiljee. Nadir Shah invested Kandahar 
with 80,000 men, and after a siege of nearly 
two years succeeded in carrying it: but on his 
assassination, ill 1747, Ahnnul, tlie chief of the 
Abdallies, surprised it, and thus laid the foun- 
dation of th(} present kingdom of Afghaunistaiin, 
During his reign it continued the capital; b'ut 
his son Timour Shah, being dissatisfied with the 
Dourany tribe, removed his residence in 1774 
to (.’abul. It is at this time about three miles 
in circumference; and is said to lie a flourishing 
and pojmlous place, cliietly inhabited byjjcrsons 
of Persian or Hindoo descent; but the natives 
of all countries of tlie east are to be met with 
hero. It stands on the great road into Persia, 
and is in general governed by one of the king’s 
sons. The environs arc well cultivated^ ' and 
abound with gardens and orchards. At a 
short distance are tlie ruins of a largo city, said 
to be the native place of the Ghoiian sove- 
reigns. 

KANGRAH, a district and fortress of tlie 
province of Lahore, Hindostan, situated about 
the thirty-second degree of north latitude. The 
modern territory is limited on the north and 
north-west by Hurreepoor ; on the east by (.’ham- 
bay; on the south by ( ailovvr; and on tiie west 
by Punjab. In 1783 its revenue was estimated 
at seven lacks of rupees. . On the conquest of 
Seriiiagur by the Nepaulese, in 1803, their army 
was stopped in its progress to Nepaul by this 
fortress, which then bedonged to Hiijah Sansar 
Chund. It is situated on a steep inoiintain, 
about thirty miles to the west of the Beyah, and 
is well supplied with water: the ground it con- 
tains, it is said, will subsist a garrison of 3000 or 
4000 men. It now belongs, we beliiwe, to the 
Seiks. In the vicinity of this fortress, upon 
A lofty mountain, Abul Fazel describes a place 
called Maham-ey, ‘ which they (the Hindoos) 
consider as one of the works of the divinity, 
and 9ome in pilgrimages to it from great dis- 
tances, thereby obtaining the accomplishment of 
their wi.shes. It is' most wonderful,’ he says, 
that, in order to eflect this, they cut out their 
tongues, which grow again in the course of two 
or three days, and sometimes in a few hours. 
Physicians believe, that when the tongue is cut 
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Tt will grow again ; but nothing except a mi- 
racle can eftect it so speedily as is here men- 
tioned !' 

.KANKflO, or Kankiangho, a considerable 
river of Clhna, flowing from north to south, in 
the province of Kiangsec, and falling into the 
Poyang Lake. It forms the termination of the 
great water communication from Pekin south- 
wards ; and its waters are clear, its bed rocky, 
and IIk* navigation sometimes dangerous. 

KANGAUOO Island, an island on the south 
coast of New Holland, discovered and named 
by captain Flinders, who found a great number 
of kangaroos here. They were so tame that 
they suflered themselves to be shot in the eyes 
with small shot, and, in some eases, to he 
knocked on tlie head with spikes: there is little 
doubt that they had never before seen any of the 
human species. All that ])art of the island 
visible from the ship was covered witli a tiiiek 
wood ; and captain Flinders examined a jiart of 
the soil which he thought very superior to that 
of the neighbouring islands. The dills and the 
loose stones scattered over the surface of Kan- 
garoo Head had the appearance of being calca- 
reous. But the basis seemed to be brown 
slate. Long, of Kangaroo Head, 68' 31" 

i:., lat. 35'^ 43' 0" S. ' 

KANSAS, or Kanzas, or Kansi./, a rivm' of 
North America, which rises in the Kocky IMoun- 
lains, and, after an easterly course of about 1200 
miles, unites with the Missouri, 10 miles from 
the Mississippi, in long. 94'^ 20' W., lat. 38° 
31' N. 

ivANT (Immanuel), the celebrated nietajiiiy- 
siciari, was born the 22d of April 1724 at Kon- 
igsberg, ill I’russia. His parents lield a res'icc- 
able, tliough not higli, rank in life, Ins father 
lieing a saddler, of the name of John George 
Kant, and originally descended from a Scotdi 
family, who spelt their names with C, His fa- 
ther died in 1746. 

Of the first years of Kant’s life little is known. 
I'rom his mother, a woman of sense and uncom- 
mon piety, he is said to have imbibed warm sen- 
timents of devotion, which left most reverential 
iinpre^b.sions of her memory upon bis mind. He 
received his lirst instruction in reading and wri- 
ting at the free school of his parish ; and his early 
indications of talent induced a maternal uncle, 
named Hichter, to defray the ex})ensc of his far- 
f’er education at the college I’ridericianiim, un- 
der the well known puritan, Schilfert. Hero he 
contracted his intimacy with Rlmnken. In tiie 
year 1710 he entered the University of Konigs- 
herg. Here his flist tutor was Nlartiri Knutzim, 
then in high repute, who devoted himself wuth 
^’•eal to the instruction of his ])upil, and contri- 
huted very greatly to the unfolding of his talents. 
He attended also the lectures of Teske, on philo- 
sophy and the mathematics, and those of J)r. 
‘‘^ehultz, another himous puritan, on theology. Gn 
the completion of his studies he accepted a situa- 
tion as tutor in a clergyman’s family, some dis- 
tance from Konigsberg, and afterwards a similar 
mio in the house of count dc Hulloson, in 
Armsdorf. He fulfilled his duty as a tutor, by 
no means to his own satisfaction He was too 
*nnch occupied, he telT ;,s, with acquiring and 
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digesting knowlege in his own mind, to be able 
to communicate the rudiments of it to others. 
After being thus engaged for nine years, he re- 
turned to Konigsberg, and maintained hiinselfby 
private tuition, ready to embrace the first oppor- 
tunity that oliercd of re-entering the university. 
In 1746, when only twenly-ivvo years of age, lie 
began his literary career with 'Fhoughts on llie 
Estimation of tlie Animal Powers, containing 
strictures on the proofs advanced by J.eibnitz and 
other mathematicians on this point ; to which 
were annexed various refleetions on the powers 
of bodies in giaicral. He sets out with maintain- 
ing and juslifying his right of opinion as an in- 
dependent thinking being, and follows up this 
princi{)le with differing from Leibnitz, Wolf, 
Hermann, Bnlfingi'r, &c., on this particular. In 
1754 appeared An Ivxamiiiatioy of the IVize 
Question of the IFirlin Society — whether the 
earth, in turning round its axis, by which the 
sneces aori of day and night was produced, had 
undergone any cliango since its origin ? wliat 
could he the causes of it ? and how we could he 
assured of it? The jndicions treatment of these? 
two subjects gaincfl him the reputation of ajihi- 
losoplier, and paved the w'ay to his long desired 
jiromotion to a degree. In 1755, and at the age 
oftiuriy, he was chosen M. A. and entered upon 
tlie task of lecturing before crowded audiences. 
llc*continued, during fifteen years, to ]nd)lisli 
every year something on the abstruse brandies 
of science. These works were, in the year 1755, 
An Jvxaminalion of tlie (Question — whellier the 
eartli has decayed ? A uiiiveisal Natural History 
and Theory of the Heavens ; or, an F^ssay on the 
Constitution and Mechanical Structure of the 
wliole (dohe, according to the Newtonian Sys- 
tem. It was the singnlar fate oftliis work, which 
was dedicated to his Prussian majesty, never to 
come before the public m' his inaji'sty ; the pub- 
lisher failingal till' period of its publication, and all 
his 'MSS. and eliecls being ])iit under seal ; in 
consequence of which, si.x years after, the famous 
J.arnbcrt unintentionally pluekod tlie lanreds of 
invention from tlie brow of our philosopher, by 
advancing tlio very same judnciplcs, and having 
the credit of originality. The justness of Kant’s 
theory was, thirty )ca.rs afterw'ards, evinced by 
the practical inver>tig:itioii of Herschel. 

In 1756 aiqieared Principiorum primoriirn 
Cognitionis Mctaiihysicic nova Dilucidatio ; His- 
tory and ])hilosophical dcscrij^tion of the e:n ih- 
quake in the year 1755; and in another work, 
farther considerations on this subject. Monado- 
logia, Physica, Metapbysica cum Gcoinetricie 
Juuclac usus in Philosopliioc Naturali Specimen 
Primum,an academical piece. Remarks for the 
FJucidation of the Theory of the Winds. In 
1757 Sketch and Annunciation of Lcctures*oii 
Physical Geograyihy. In 1758 New Principles 
of Motion and Kest, and the results connected 
with them in the fundamentals of Natural I’hilo- 
sophy ; to which an Annunciation of laictuics 
on those subjects is affixed : a small work which, 
at the time, excited great notice, and was aftei-^ 
ward.s inserted more at large in his later writinus. 
In 1759 Considerations on Optimism, wath 
which likewise Lectures were announced. In 
!760 Thoughts on the early death of Mr. John 
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Frederic Von Funk, in a letter to his mother. A 
Trial to introduce tlie Idea of Negative Sizes in 
Philosophy, the only possible grounds h»r llie 
Demonstration of a Deity. 

Kant wished, in this latter work, to show, tliat 
without presup]K)sing the independent existence 
of ourselves, or that of otlier sj)irits, something 
is possil/le ; and on that proof alone rests the 
grounds by wliich to demonstrate the existence 
of a Deity. It contributed as much as any work 
to establish his literary character. Jn 1764 
Reflexions on an adventurer named Jan Paulis 
Rowicz Idoinozyrskich Komonoraki. This was a 
fanatic, who was then deluding the country 
people by pretences to a prophetic spirit. Kant 
w’as a decided but rational enemy to all fanati- 
cism. Jn another pamphlet, entitled An Essay 
on the Disorders of the Head, he examined this 
subject philosophically. Soon after which, in 
tlie same year, appearial his Observations on the 
Sublime and Reautiful, which acijuirod him. 
the title of the (jerman Bruyere; also, A Trea- 
tise on Evidence in Metaphysical Sciences, 
which obtained the accessit of the Royal Acade- 
my in Berlin. 

In this treatise he points out the principles of 
certainty which the mathematical and ])hiloso- 
phical sciences have in common w ith each other, 
and tliosc which are pcrnliar to them. He 
strikes out a new' path for himself in metaphy^cs, 
and often criticises the usual philosophical me- 
thods of argumentation. His ideas are here 
often similar to those of iMcndelsohn, but ho no 
less frequently elucidates w illi great originality. 
In 1765 he published* under the simple title of 
Intelligence respecting the Arrangement of Lec- 
tures for the Winter Half-year, a beautiful and 
striking system of metaphysics, logic, and ethics; 
and, in 1766, attacks Swedenberg, who pretend- 
eil to converse with spirits, in. his Dreams of a 
Cdiostseer, illustrated by the Dreams of Meta- 
jdiysics. He here defines what he understands 
by metaphysics, as a science resulting from the 
exercise of human reason, totally uneoiinected 
with any thing immaterial. In this same year 
lie (duaiued the second place of Inspector to the 
Royal library in the palace. He undertook 
also tlie management of the beautiful collection 
of natural curiosities, and cabinet of arts, belong- 
ing to Mr. Saturgus, minister of the commercial 
department, which afforded him an opportunity 
of studying mineralogy. He however gave up 
both these situations some years after. 

Kant’s reputation and literary productions did 
not long remain unknown to the Prussian mo- 
narch, who Imd made him repeated offers of a 
professorship in the Universities in Jena, Erlan- 
gen, iMitau,arid Halle, and invested him with the 
character of privy-counsellor. But he declined 
all these honors, from an attachment to his native 
place. He might indeed have received the pro- 
fessorship for poetry in liis own university much 
sooner ; but, not thinking himself adequate to the 
task, he would not accept of it, and waited pa- 
tiently till 1770, when the situation of professor 
for the metaphysical department became vacant, 
and was immediately bestowed on him. 

On the .'list of March this year lie entered upon 
his new and long wished-for office, by an inaugura- 


tive disputation, which he afterwards published 
under the title of De Mundi seiisibilis atque in- 
telligibilis Forma cl Principiis; in which he 
maintained liis favorite principle of purifyiur 
metaphysics from confounding the sensual with 
the spiritual, by ])rescribing llie limits of each, 
Thu.s, for example, when speaking of time and 
space, lie traces their origin, not from the sense 
but the soul. He maintains, *■ they are not any 
thing objective and real; neitlier substances, ac- 
cidents, and relations, but a necessary qualifica- 
tion ffowing out of the nature of our souls.’ 

His situation now called his whole attention 
to metaphysical subjects, and he pursued them 
witli the most unremitting ardor, in order to un- 
fold the rational powers of man, and deduce 
thence his moral duties. In 177.5 ajipeared hi.s 
Tract on the various sorts of Human Beings. In 
1780 he became a member of the Academical 
Senate. In 1781 , besides his Corres))ondet]ce 
with Lambert, he piiblislied Ids Criticism on 
l*ure Reason, in which he maintains that tlio 
doctrine of materialism was limited by external 
objects. This publication, winch subjected him 
to much misinterprelation, occasioned a second 
pait ill 1788, entitled Prolegeunena, for future 
iMetaphysics, whicii arc to be eonsidi-red as a 
science ; in this he illustrated his former doc- 
trines, and entirely abstracted from the defiidtinn 
of metapliysics any thing supernatural. In 1781 
lie wrote the tracts cntitlerl Considerations on 
the Origin of Powers, and tlio Metliods of Jinfj- 
ing them. Ideas on a I'liiversal History, as a 
Citizen of the World. Answer to the questiem, 
what is Illumination ? On \'olcanoes in the 
Moon. A Definition of the Idea of a Race ot’ 
Men. On the Injustice of Ibratiiig Ihxiks. 
Elements of Metaphysics and Morals; all of 
which went oft' so rapidly that a second edition 
was prirded in the following year. In 1786 tlie 
tlirce following : Supposed Commencemi.nt of 
the Human Race. VVhat he imdorstood by rc- 
presentingto one’s self the Nature and Qualities of 
Things. Metaphysical I'dements of Natural Phi- 
losophy ; in which latter work he entered at 
large into the exercise of the reasoning powers 
Ivith regard to material objects. In the same 
year he was appointed rector of the university. 

During Ids first rectorate he had the task of 
addressing, in the name of the university, Fre- 
derick II. The king replied in a manner which 
did the philosopher and the monarch equal ho- 
nor. Not long after this, without any solicitation 
on his part, he received a considerable addition 
to his salary from the foundation of the upper 
college. In 1707 he roused the public curiosity 
by his Criticism on Practical Reason, in which 
he enlarged on the moral, as he had done before 
on the metaphysical, principles of his philosophy. 
In the summer of 1788 he was chosen rector of 
the university a second time, and, after a short 
space, senior of the pliilosophical faculty. 

Though now advanced in life, Kant presented the 
public with several useful publications ; as in 
1793, Religion within the bounds of Plain Rea- 
son; wherein he endeavours to show theccnsist- 
ency between reason and revelation. On the 
common proverb, what may be good in Theory 
is bad in Practice. In 1794 Something respect- 
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ing the influence of the Myon on the Weather. 
Ill 1795 The end of all Things. An Eternal 
Peace. A Philosophical Sketch, elucidating his 
Eree Sentiments on Politics. In 1796 To Scim- 
mering on the Organ of the Soul. On the Mo- 
tlern High Tone in Philosophy. Metaphysical 
Elements of the Civil J/aw. In 1797 Upon the 
justification of Lying from Good IMotives. Me- 
taphysical hdemcnts of the Moral Law. Decla- 
ration upon Mr. Schlettwiiie’s Challenge in a 
l.etter from Griefswaldc. On tlie Powi^r of the 
Mind in Subduing tlui Sensations of Pain. In 
1798, On Look-making, in two Letters to Mr. 
Frederick Micolai, &c. Explanatory Observa- 
tions on the Civil 1/aw, for the possessors of the 
first edition, and The l)is]mto of the Faculties. 

At last, in A Pragmatical \hew of Anthrojio- 
logy, he takes leave of the public as an author, 
consigning his papers over to tlie revisiem of 
others. After which lie gave up all his otlicial 
situations, and, amidst growing intirmilies, re- 
tired into solitude. He afterwards, however, 
collected from his papers (in 1801), Logic', or, 
a Guide to Lecturing. (1802), I’hysieal Geo- 
^ra),hy. (1803), On Giving Instruction. (1804) 
Upon the Prize (Question of the Royal Academy 
at Ijerlin, What is the Actual Progress made in 
iMetaphysical Sciences since I.eibiiitz and Wolf' 
I'vant had enjoyed for sevtmty years an almost 
uninterruptedly good state of health, but, early 
ill May 1800, he was confined to his room in 
consequence of a fall he had received ; and in 
the winter was unable to leave his bed-chaml»er. 
Shortly after he experienced a fit of the apoplexy ; 
and towards twelve at noon, on the 12th of l‘’e- 
bniary 1804, tranquilly breathed his last. 

Kant’s intellectual qualifications were of no ordi- 
nary stamp. He possessed a prodigious memory, 
and often cited long ])assagcs Pom ancient and 
modern writers, jiarticularly* his favorite poets, 
Horace and V irgil, Hagedorn and Burger. He 
could describe objects that he liad read of in 
hooks even better tlian many who had seen them ; 
thus, for example, he oriia; gave a description, in 
the presence of an Englishman, of Westminster 
Bridge, its form and structure, length, breadth, 
height, and dimensions of all its parts, so that 
his auditor enquired how many years he liad been 
in London, and whether he had dedicated him- ‘ 
self to architecture ; upon which he was assured 
that Kant had never passed the boundaries of 
Prussia. A similar question w'as put to him by 
Brydone, to whom he unfolded in conversation 
all the relative situations of Italy, — A conse- 
quence of having such a memory was, that he 
set no value on an extensive library. The con- 
tents of books were his only object of desire; 
and he acquired them by once or twice reading. 
Lhe books themselves were then rather burdcii- 
i^orne to him than otherwise. He accordingly 
made a contract with the bookseller, Nicolovius, 
hi this town, to send all new books in sheets, 
''liich bo read in that form, and gencially rc- 
t'uaicd afterwards. But the most prominent 
feature in Kant’s intellectual character was the 
accuracy w’iih which he analysed the most cotn- 
ihex ideas. Nothing escaped the scrutiny of his 
mtcUectual eye- He discovered at once the 
’ccongruilics of other men’s sentiments, and 


traced, with unspeakable precision, their ovrons 
to their true source. — He had likewise an aston- 
ishing faculty of unfolding the most abstruse 
principles, and digesting single and individual 
sentiments into a systematic order. Herein con- 
sisted the originality of his mind. All his ])hilo- 
sopliical conceptions flowed from the inexhaustible 
source of his own reason. The facility wiifi 
vvliicli he {lodneed every thing from his own re- 
flexions gave him at IcmRli such an habitual 
familiarity witli himself, lliat he could not pro 
perly enter into the sentiments of otlier.s. He 
found all in his own mind which answered his 
purpose, and had therefore no occasion for fo- 
reign resources. No task was so hard for him ns 
to h'ave the curt?iitnf his own thouglil, in order 
(o follow the chain of another’s reasoning ; and, 
when compelled to invesligati^ tin* argument ot 
his adver.sarii's, lu^ frecjutmtly begged of his 
friends to compare the sentiments of the former 
with his, and communicate the results to him, or 
even to undertake thedcfer.ce of his doctrines in- 
Ste.'ul of himself. 

With all this depth of renection, Kant was 
notwithstanding a wit. He had freipienl and 
sudden strokes of repartee at hand, and was a 
general admirt;r of all that polishes and heunti- 
fics the graver topics. On moral suhji'cts he 
could move his audience to tears. He united, 
in the happiest degree', the greatest acuteness of 
reasoning with the polish of the gentleman, llis 
charities, particularly to indigent scholars, weie 
unbounded. Kant was never inarrie'd ; was of 
a remarkably slender and delicate make; ami 
liad so little llesh, that his clothes could never 
be made to fit by artificial means, llis ner- 
vous and muscular system was no less tender. 
His fiice, when young, must have been liand- 
some ; he had a fresh color, and fine large blue 
eyes, as expressive of goodness as talent. 

KAN-TCH1T)U, or K an-choo-i oo, a llon- 
ri.sliing town of Cliina, in the province of Kiang- 
si. Its rivers, ])orl, riches, and population, all 
contribute to attract strangers. A day’s journey 
from this city there is a very rapid curii'nl, almost 
twenty leagues in length, which flows with gr»'at 
impetuosity over a number of scattered rocks 
that arc level with the water. Travelh rs hen; 
arc in great daiigcT of being lost, unless con- 
ducted by a guide. Near the walls of tin; eily 
there is a very long bridge, composed of 190 
boats joined together by strong iron chains. 
The custom-house is upon this bridge, where a 
receiver constantly resides to visit all barks. 
Two or three moveable boats are so placed that 
by their means the bridge can be opened or 
shut, at pleasure. In the territory belonging to 
this city a great number of those valuable trees 
grow, from which varnish distils. Its district is 
extensive, and contains twelve cities of the third 
class. It seems to be the Campion of Marco 


Paulo 

KAOLIN, an earth which is used as one of 
the two ingredients in oriental porcelain. Some 
of this earth was brought from Cliina, and exa- 
mined by Mr. Reaumur. He found that it was 
perfectly infusible by fire, and believed that it is 
a talc earth ; but M.' Macquer observes, that it 
is more probably of an argillaceous nature, 
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from its forming a tenacious paste with the other 
ingredient called petuntse, wliicli has no tena- 
city. Mr. Bomare says, that by analysing some 
Chinese kaolin, he found it was a com[)ouiid 
earth, consisting of clay, to which it owed its 
tenacity; of calcareous earth, whicli gave it a 
mealy appearance ; of sparkling crystals of 
mica; and of small giavel, or particles of quartz 
crystals, lie says, that be has found a similar 
earth upon a stratum of granite, anrl conjectures 
that it may be a decomposed granite. Tliis con- 
jectu'.eis the more probable, as kaolins are fre- 
(juently found in the neighbourhood of granites. 
See I’oiicKT.AiN. 

KAO, called also Agliao, or Ogbao, and Kay- 
hav', one of the Friendly islands in tlu* South 
Facitic. It is a mountainous conical rock, and 
about two miles in diameter at the base, and 
w;;.s discovered by the Dutch navigator Tasman. 
It is two miles north-east of Toofoa, and unin- 
liabited. 

KAOTCilROlJFOU, a city of the first rank 
in China, in the province of (^uangtoreg. It is 
thirty-six miles from the sea, and situated on a 
navigable river. The surrounding district is 
fertile, and produces a figured marble or jasper, 
•JOG miles F. S. F. of Canton. 

KARAITES, or Carmtks, an ancient reli- 
gious .sect among the Jews, wluircof there are still 
some subsisting in Poland, Russia, Cairo, and 
other parts of the Levant ; whos(‘ distinguishing 
tenet is, to adhere closely to llit' letter of the 
scripture, exclusive of allegories, traditions, and 
the like. Ahen Ezra, and some other rabliies, 
treat the Karaites as Saddiicccs ; but Leo de 
Juda calls them, Sadducccs reformed; becau'^e 
they believe the immortality of the soul, para- 
dise, hell, resurrection, &lc., which the ancient 
Sadducees denied. But he adds, hosvever, that 
they w'cre doubtless originally real Sadducees. 
.losephus and Philo make no inentiou of them ; 
which shows them to be more modern tlian either 
of those authors. This sect was probably not 
formed till after the collection of the second part 
of the Talmud, or the Gernara; perhaps not till 
after the compiling of the Misclma in the tliird 
x-entury. The Karaites tliemselves jiretend to 
be the remains of the ten tribes. Wolfius, fiom 
the Memoirs of Mardoclieus, a Karaite, refers 
their origin to a massacre among the Jewish 
doctors, under Alexander Jannaeus, about A. A. 
C. 100; when Simeon, son of Schetach, the 
cpieen’s brother, making bis escape into Egypt, 
there forged his pretended traditions; and, at 
liis return to Jerusalem, published his visions ; 
interpolating the law after his own fiincy. He 
gained many followers, and was opposed by 
others, who maintained, that all which God had 
revealed to Moses was written. Hence the Jevvs 
became divided into Karaites and Traditionaries ; 
among the first, Judah, son of Tabbai, distiiv. 
guished himself; among the latter, Hillel. The 
Karaite.s are little known ; their works being in 
very few hands, even among the greatest Hebra- 
ists. Selden, who is very express on this point, 
in his Uxor Hebraica, observes, that besides the 
mere text, fliCy have certain interpretations, 

• vyii< h they ' dl hereditary, and which are proper 
raditioru'.. Cnlub, a Karaite, reduces the differ- 


ence between them and the rabbinists to tliree 
})oints. 1. They deny the oral law to come 
from Moses, and reject the Cabbala. 2. They 
abhor the Talmud. 3. They observe the feasts, 
the sabbaths, &c., much more rigorously than 
the r.ibbins do. To this may be added, that 
tliey greatly extend the degrees of affinity, wherein 
marriage is prohibited. 

KAlvAK, an island of the Persian (nilf, con- 
taining aliout twelve or thirteen square miles, 
and alfording a safi' anchorage at all seasons, 
blit more particularly during the gales which 
blow hero from the north-west. The eastern 
side ahme is capaVilc of being cultivated. Sir 
.lolm iMalcolin, in 1H08, recommended the Bri- 
tish to occupy and fortify Karak, as a defensive 
po.sitiun, and the Dutcli a\e said at one time to 
have increased its inhaliitauts to 2000 or 3000. 
At present it is in the possijssiori of the Per- 
sians. Tlie best pilots for Bassorali may be pro- 
cured here, and then? is a good sup[>ly of water 
Lat. 29° 1 F N. 

KARA MAN, or Caram.w, a town of consi- 
derable size, l»ut (h’cayed apiicarancc in Cara- 
mania, and standing at the foot of the Bedlerin 
Dag mountains, a branch of Mount Taurus. It 
was formeily defended by a castle, now in ruins; 
and the population is said to amount to 3000 
families of 'fiirks, Turkmans, Armenians, arid 
Greek. The water is good and plentiful, and 
the climate healthy. It trades with C/oisarea, 
Smyrna, and Tarsus, and has an extensive 
manufu'ture of blue cotton cloth. There are in 
the city twenty-two khans, a number of mosques, 
and six public baths. Fifty-five miles south of 
Konieli. See Caramama. 

KARANG Samhono, a large inland town of 
.lava, situated on a fine navigable riv(?r, which 
runs through Indramayo into the sea. The Dutch 
had a large factory at this place, and a shorter 
iidand communieation to Batavia is now esta- 
blishing from hence by means of a new road, by 
tin; way of (.’rawang. It is 168 miles south-east 
of Bat.ivia. 

KARAVANSFRA, or more commonly CaiW' 
VA^sEKA, a place in the Fast appointed for re- 
ceiving the caravans. It is commonly a large 
srpiare building, in the middle of which there is 
a very .spacious court; and under the arches or 
piazzas that surround it there runs a bank, raised 
some feet above the ground, where the mer- 
chants, and those who travel with them in any 
capacity, take up their lodgings; the beasts of 
burden being tied to the foot of the bank. Over 
the gates that lead into the court there are some- 
times little rooms, which the keepers of tin* 
karavanseras let out at a very liigh price to such 
as wisli to be private. The karavanseras in the 
east are something of the nature of the inns in 
Fairope ; only that you meet with little accom- 
modation either for man or beast, but are obliged 
to carry almost every thing with you. Every 
karavansera has a well. These buildings are 
chiefly owing to the charity of the Mahorame- 
dans; they are esteemed sacred dwellings, where 
it is not permitted to insult any person, or to 
pillage any of the effects that are deposited 
there. There are also karavanseras where most 
things maybe bad for money ; and, as the profit* 
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of these are considerable, the magistrates of the 
cities to whose jurisdiction they belong, take 
care to store them well. There is an inspector, 
who, at the departure of each caravan, fixes the 
price of the night’s lodging, from which there is 
no appeal. 

KAllLE, a Saxon word used in English law, 
sometimes simply for a man ; and sometimes, 
with an addition, for a servant or clown. Thus 
the Saxons call a seaman buscarli,and a domes- 
tic servant buscarle. Hence the modern word 
thurl. 

KARLS LUJ HO II, called also I^ower Weis- 
s('nberg, a palatinate of 'rransylvauia, belonging 
to Hungary, and lying along t!ie IVlarosch and 
the Koekel. Its area is about 1800 square miles, 
chicHy pasturage, but producing also corn and 
wine. Its minerals are salt, mercury, and silver; 
gold also is found, and its forests are extensive. 
Population 100,000. 

Karlsiu RG Alba Carolina, or Belgrao, a 
town of 'rransylvauia, on the Marosch, the chier 
t(>wn of the palatinate of Karlshurg, and the 
former residence of the princes of Tiansylvania. 
It stands at the foot of a chain of mountains, 
hounded by a fertile valley on the east, and is 
the only regular fortress of the country. The 
principal gate of the town is handsome, and the 
cathedral, for it is a bisiio))’s see, is a majestic 
edifice, containing tfie tombs of John Corvmus, 
his son l.adislaus, queen Isabella, and duke 
Sigismond. The episcopal palace, the residence 
of the chapter, the barracks, the arsenal, the 
mint, and observatory, are also worth notice : 
the church of Hatli(.»ry contains a splendid mauso- 
leum, erected by the king of Poland of that 
name, to his brother, a prince of 'PraTisylvania. 
Kailshurg has a Cbalvinist and a Lutheran 
church, and two (Jrcek churches, and two syna- 
gogues. It was a Roman colony of the names 
of Apulurn and Alba Julia, and stands thirty-two 
miles nortli-wcht of Hermanstadt, and forty-nine 
south by west of Llausenhurg. 

KARLSRLUK, or (.'ari sruiif., a handsome 
town of (Jermany, in .Smibia, in the territory of 
Baden Durlacfi, having a niagniticcnl palace. 
The town is built on a regular iilan, and the 
houses are all uniform. It is twelve miles north 
hy east of Baden. 

KARLSTAD r, a government of Sweden, 
comprising almost the whole of the ancient 
province of Warmeland. Its suporlicrial extent 

42(57 square miles, with 140,000 inhabitants 
The capital is Larlstadt. See Warm flan n. 

KARNATA, an ancient Hindoo kingdom, 
which comprehended all the high tabh' land in 
dm south of India, above the Ohauts. The 
iwincipal rivers of this part of tlie country have 
dicir sources in this region ; and it was governed 
dy the J5alala rajahs, whose capital was Balgami, 
di the district of Mysore. 

KAROULY, a town, citadel, and district of 
Hindostan, situated on the banks of the 
Butchpuree. The rajah is of tin? military tribe 

the Rajpoots, and his ancestors formerly 
at Biana; but thev have been stripped 
^f their possessions hy the Afghauns, Moguls, and 
Mahratlas ; their revenues are now not' above 
TL5 ,ooo per annum. 


KARSHAGNI, in Hindoo mylbology, a fiery 
kind of expiation of sin among that people ; the 
following account of which is given in Moor’s 
Hindoo Pantheon : — ‘ (’ow-dung is a great puri- 
fier on several occasions. It is related in the 
Agni-purana, that a most w'lcked person, named 
CJianyaka, had exceeded every known possi- 
bility of salvation. At the court of Indra were 
assembled gods and holy men ; and, as they 
wmre discoursing on such enormities, India, in 
answer to a pointeil (juestion, said that nothing 
eertamly could expiate them except the kar- 
sliagni. It happeued that a crow, named, from 
her Iriendly disposition, ]\1 itra-kaka, w'as pre- 
sent ; and she imiuediately fi(.'w and imparled 
the welcome news to the despairing sinner, who 
immediately peiTonncd the karshagni, and winit 
to heaven, 'fliis expiation consists in the victim 
covering his whole body with a thick coat of 
cow-dung, wliich, when dry, is set on fire, and 
consumes both sin and sinner. Until revealed 
by the crow, this potent expiation was unknown ; 
and it has since been occasionally resorted to, 
particularly by the famous Sankara-Chary a. 
'I'he friendly crow was punished for her indis- 
cretion ; and forbidden, and all her tribe, asceii- 
sion to heaven, and was doomed on earth lo 
live on carrion.’ 

KASAN, a large country of the Russian em- 
igre, lying on both sides of the V'olga, or between 
4(5'^ 2U' and 49^ 40' E. long., and .54" and 57" N. 
lat. it was formerly an independent kingdom, 
subject to the Kalmnc Tartars, to whom the 
great dukes of Muscovy, with the other petty 
princes of Russia, were tributary. But .luhn 
Jlasiliowitz ]., the founder of the Russian great- 
ness, about the cnid of the fifteenth century, 
rescued his country from the Tartar yoke ; and 
in 1.552 John IL conquered Kasan, which now 
comprises a territorial extent of 22,000 square 
miles. It is divided into twmlve circles, and 
watered liy tlic Wolga, .Sura, X iatka, and Ka- 
sarka rivers, besides smaller streams. The 
country is flat, except towards th(^ east, where a 
branch of the Lral XL.iuntaiiis diversifies its a])- 
pear.ince. 'rhe soil, a clay or black mould of 
considerable IVi tility, is ill cultivated and chiefiy 
oi'ciipicd with the bretRling of cattle; but corn, 
hemp, hops, and fruit, are grown, in the towns 
are a few manufaelures of cloth, soap, and 
leatiier. 'Hie eliinate is temperate for the lati- 
tude, the rivers not free/ing before November, 
and being open again about April. 

Kasan, a city of Russia, long the capital of 
the old kingdom of Ivasan, is situated on tlic 
Kasanka, about four miles above its junction 
with the Wolga, on elevated ground. The slreets 
are wide but irregular. The town eon‘^ists ol 
three parts; an antique Tartar fortress, the town 
projier, and the villages or suburbs around. Tlie 
fort only is built of stone, the rest of wood. It 
is a bishop’s see, and the seat of a small uuiver- 
sity, founded in IB03. It has also a tlieologu al 
seminary, two gymnasia, a sehool lor the elul- 
dren of Tartar converts, and one tor those of 
soldiers. It has inanufactnres of woollen, cot- 
ton, lace, and earthenware, and large soap- 
works and tanneries. In these articles, and 
corn, wax, honey, skins, tallow, ike., it carries 
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on an active trade with St. Pelersburgli, Arch- 
angel, Tobolsk, Orenburg, and Moscow. The 
great fair of Macariev is an important channel 
for the merchandise of tliis place. At a little 
distance is a new admiralty establishment, with 
a navigation school, magazines, and dock-yard. 
208 miles east by south of Niznei-Novgorod, 
and 345 K. S. E. of Kostroma. Inhabitants 
18,000. 

KASKASKIA, a river of Illinois, wliich runs 
south-west into the Mississijipi, below the town 
of Kaskaskia, sixty-tlnoe miles below tlio Mis- 
souri. It is navigable for boats 150 miles. Its 
general course is soiitli-west and south. It Hows 
through a very fertile cotnUry, abounding in 
natural meadows, ddiero are high banks through 
a part of its course, on the ea^t side, eomposed 
of lime-stone and frec-stonc ; in some ])laccs 
from 100 to 150 I'eet. The land on the west 
side of this river is described as the best in the 
whole of Illinois. 

K ASSON, a kingdom of Central Africa, on the 
Senegal, having Kaarta on the cast, and Kajaaga 
on the west. It is fifty miles from north to south, 
and about the same from cast to W(!st; a 
beautiful level country, surpassing in population 
and euhure any w hich Park saw in coming from 
the coast : Kooniakarg is tlie capital. 

KATADJlN, or K vi aiioin, Mountain Maine, 
North America, seventy miles nortli of Bangor. 
It is situated east of Chcsiincook Lake, between 
the eastern and western brandies of the iVmob- 
scot, and is the highest and souliiernmost of a 
idusfer of eight or ten mountains: it may be 
seen in a clear day at Bangor, and also at f)ix- 
inont, eighty miles distant. In August, 1805, a 
party of eleven persons ascended tliis mountain. 
They had no means of ascertaining its height, 
but estimated it at 13,000 feel. They descril)e the 
prosjieet Iroiii the lop as very enchanting, alford- 
ing a ^■lcw of sixty-three lakiss of various extent, 
and all the mountains between iMainc and 
Canada. 

KA'rrEGATE, or Caicoati:, a noted sea 
lying between part of .futland and tiio coast of 
Sweden, towards the latter, interspersed with a 
great uiiinber of isles. It is almost closed at the 
extremity by the low Danish islands of Zealand 
and b'unen, which had in old times been (with 
Sweden) the scat of tlie Suiones. Between the 
first .and tlic coast of Sweden is the famous 
Sound, the passage tributary to the Danes by 
lliousands of ships. These islands were called 
Codanonia, and gave to the Kattegate the iiame 
of Sinus Codanus. Its greatest depth is thirty- 
five fathoms. It decreases as it approaches the 
sound ; which begins with sixteen fathoms, and 
near Cofjenliagen becomes sh.dlow to even four. 
The llomaii fleet, under tlic command of (ier- 
manicus, sailed, according to Pliny, round Ger- 
many, and even doubled the ( ambricum Pro- 
rnontcrium, and arrived at the islands which fill 
the bottom of the Kattegate ; either by obser- 
vation or information, the Homans were acquaint- 
ed with twenty-three. Due tliey called Glessaria, 
from its amber, a fossil abundant to this day on 
part of the south side of the Baltic. A Homan 
knight was employed by Nero’s master of the 
gladiators to collect in these parts that precious 


production, by which he became perfectly 
acquainted with this country. 

K AT J ELMAN (Mary Angelica), a lady who 
possessed the talents and taste of a painter in a 
degree very unusual among her sex. She was a 
native of Coirc, the capital of the Grisons, and 
born in 1740. Her father was an artist, wlio, 
perceiving the extraordinary talents of his daugh- 
ter, conducted her, at the age of fourteen, to 
hlilan, and afterwards to Rome; v/here her 
talents and accomplishments soon acquired her 
the most distinguj‘^l)cd attention. It was the 
happy lot of lady VVeiilworth, the wife of the 
British resident at \hmice, to be the instrument 
of conveying Angelica to Pngland in the year 
17G4. liero she was reeeivod in a vi'ry flatter- 
ing manner; her works (?agerly sought for; and 
her company solicited by the learned, the great, 
and the jiolite. She was honori'd with royal 
attentions, and was esteemed and courted hy 
artists of the first rejmtation. She was very 
iiidustrious, and painted the lighter scenes of 
poetry with a grace and taste cnti'-ely her own ; 
and happily formed to meet tiiat of an engraver 
(Bartoloz/.i) whose labors liighly contribut.c'd to 
the growth and ])erpctuity of licr fame; and who 
almost (Titireiy devoted liis talents between An- 
gelica and Cipriani. After some years residence 
here, slie was unhappily deceived by a footman 
of a German count, who, coming to I'ingland, 
personated his master, contrived to be presented 
at court, and persuaded Angelica to marry liirn. 
The cheat was soon discovered, and the villain 
had not the humanity to endeavour to soothe her 
disappointrn(‘iit by kindness, Imt treated lier 
very ill. At last, however, by a payment made 
to liim of £300, lie was induceil to return to 
(lermany, and bind himself never to molest her 
any more. Tie kept Ids engagement ; and llu' 
lady not hearing of him for seven years, and 
concluding him dead, then married an Italian 
painter of tlie name of Zucchi, and, having spent 
seventeen years in England, returned with him 
to lier native country, and thence to Kmiic; 
where her liouse became the resort of genius 
and taste ; all artists and cognoscenti taking 
pleasure in being admitted to her conversazioni ; 
while amateurs, endowed with rank and wealth, 
were happy in finding employment for her 
talents. .She lived to the age of sixty-seven, and 
then fi'll hy a gradual decay, under lliat 
dominion which is alike regardless of the great, 
tlie learned, the virtuous, and tiie profligate. 
She died in 1807, univeisally regretted, ami was 
honored by splendid public obsequies. The 
talents, of this lady were of a pleasing rather 
than of a splendid kind. She excelled most 
in the representation of female charactcus. 
lier figures of men w^ant form and em'igy, 
and their faces and characiers are all of the same 
mould. Grace, ease, and suavity of expression, 
generally mark lier women ; and to single figures, 
such as Calypso watebing the Departure of 
Uly.sses, or i'enelope weeping over his Bow, 
she itnparted the true interest of die story. 

KAIJHZIM, a circle of Bohemia, bolonginij 
to Austria, and lying between the Elbe and 
the Muldau. It is traversed by the Sazawa, and 
is 1030 square miles in extent. It is in general 
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Itjvel ; and, though partly covered with forests, is 
fertile ill corn and tVuit. The breeding of cattle 
is also followed up with attention.* Some gold 
mines were formerly wrouglit, but appear to be 
exhausted. Population 142,000. The capital 
is Kaurzim, an old and inconsiderable town, 
having a population of 15r>0. Twenly-eigbt 
miles E. S. E. of Prague, and forty-three W.S.W. 
of Konigingratz. 

K AW, V, n. & 71. s. Tent, kaiv ; Bclg. kaautv. 
I’roin the sound, probably. To cry as a raven, 
erovv, or rook. 

The dastard erovv that to the wood made wing, 
AVith h(3r loud kau's her raven kind doth bring, 

\V ho, safe in numbers, culf the noble bird. 

Druden. 

Jack-daws hauin^ and flnttrilng about the nests, 
set all their young ones a-gaping' : but, having no- 
thing in their mouths but air, leave tlicm as hungry 
as before. Locke, 

KAYE, Keye, or Caies (Dr. John), the 
fjiinder of Cains College in Cambridge, was 
born at Norwich in 1510. He was admitted 
very young a .student at CTonville Hall, and at 
twenty-one translated into English Erasmus’s 
I’arapfnase on Jude, &c. He travelled to Italy, 
and at l^idua studied physic under Montanus. 
In 1543 he travelled through part of Italy, Cer- 
mauy, and Prance; and, returning to England, 
commenced M. H. at (.'ambridge. He j)raeUse(l 
drst at Shrewsbury and afterwards at Norwich; 
but, removing to London in 1517, be was admit- 
ted fellow of the college of physicians, of which 
he was several years piesiilciit. In 1557, being 
physician to (pieen Mary I. (as ho was to Ed- 
ward \T. and (pioen I’dizabeth), he obtained a 
license to advance Conville Hall into a college ; 
vvliich he endowed with several considerable 
estates, adding an entire new siiuare at tlie ex- 
pense of £1834. Of this college he was master 
till near his (ieath. He died in July, 1573, aged 
sixty-tlirec ; and was buried in the chapel of lii.s 
own (’(dlege. In 1557 Dr. Kaye erected a monu- 
ment in 8t. Paul’s to tile memory of the famous 
Linaerc. He wrote, E Annals of the (Mllcge 
lioni 1555 to 1572. 2. Translation of several of 

Calcti’s Works; printed abroad. 3. Hippo- 
emtes de JMedicainentis, lirst discovered and 
puhli.shcd by our author; also J)e latione vic- 
tus, J,ov. 1556, bv'o. 4. Do IMedendi iMelhodo, 
ikisil, 1554 ; London, 155(3, 8vo. 5. Account 
ol the sweating sickness in England, entitled 
De P.phemera Britanuiea, T.ondon, 1556, 1721. 
6. History of tlie Lniversiiy of Cambridge, 
London, 1563, 8vo. ; 1574, 4to. in l.atiiV. 7. 
DeTlicrmis Britaimicis. 8. Of some rare Plants 
iuid Animals, London, 1570. 9. De Canibus 

Eritannicis, 1570, 1729. 10. De ITonuiiCiatione 
Cneem et Latimc Lingurn, J.omlon, 1.574. 11. 

De Libris Propriis, London, 1570. 

KAYE’S, or Kay’s Island, an island in the 
North Pacific Ocean, whose south-west point is 
‘I naked rock, considerably elevated above the 
laud within it. Some parts of the shore arc in- 
P-rrupted by small valleys filled with pine trees, 
"hich also abound in other parts of the island. 
E Was discovered by captain Cook in 1778, who 
Paiind the inhabitants possessed of iron. Water- 
^nwL, humming-birds, and beautiful kiiig-iisbers 


abound in it. Long. 216° 48' W., lat. 59° 50' N. 

KAYLE, n. s. Dan, keyle ; Swed. Lryla ; 
Pr. quille. Ninepin ; kcttlepins, of whicli skit- 
tles seem.s a corruption ; a kind of play very 
common in Scotland. 

KAZEROON, a town of Farsistan, in Persia, 
situated in a valley about thirty miles long, and 
seven or eight broad, bounded on the north by 
a salt lake. It lias a well watered neighbourhood, 
and its crops are therefore abundant, unless 
when destroyed by locusts, to which Persia is 
much subject. Its inhabitants do not at present 
exceed 3000 or 4000. 

KEAN, Edmund, a celebrated English trage- 
dian, born in London, 1787, died at UieliMiond 
in 1833. He possessed a high order of ability 
for the profession he adopted, has been compa' cd 
with Garrick, and attained such exccllenee in 
Shylock, Sir Giles Overreach, and Richard HP, 
as no actor ever exceeded. Jn private, he was 
benevolent, but given to habits of irregularity 
which occasioned his early death. 

KAZY, in the 13ast Indies, a Mahommedar 
judge or magistrate, appointed originally by the 
court of Delhi to administer justice according to 
their written law; but particularly in matteis rela- 
tive to marriages, the sales of houses, and trans- 
gressions of the Koran, He attests or anthentieates 
writings, which, under his seal, arc admitted as 
the originals in proof. 

KP3A(’H (Benjamin), a Baptist minister, was 
born at Stoke Hammond, Buckinghamshire, in 
1 640. He vvas seiitencod, in 1664, to stand in the 
pillory for the publication of the Child’s Instruc- 
tor, after which he was chosen ])aslor of a Bujiiist 
congregation in Southwark. He died in 1704. 
Other two of his works were entitled 'I'he 'I'ravcls 
of Godliness, and The Travels of Ungodliness. 
He is best known, however, by his Tropologia, 
or Key to 0 |)en Scri})ture Metaphors, folio, 1(582, 
rejirinted in 1778;andihs Exposition of Parables. 

KEAT13 (George), esq., IML S. and E.A.S., 
a celebrated Eiigiisli writer, born at Trowbridge, 
AVdits, in 1729, and cdm.'atcd at Kingston. After 
cornjileting’ his education he travelled through 
Eratiee and Italy, and resided some years at 
Genova, where he contracted an intimacy with 
tlie celebratiM Y’ollaire. Having finished the tour 
of i’Airopc, he commenced student in the Inner 
Temple, was called to the bar, and sometimes 
attended W'ostminster Hall, but did not practise. 
His first literary performance was Ancient and 
Modern Rome, a poem, written at Rome, in 
1755, and publislied in 1760 with merited ap- 
plause. Soon after he printed A short Account 
of the Ancient History, present Government, and 
Laws, of the Re))ul)lic of Geneva; dedicated to 
Voltaire. In 1762 he produced an Ejusile fiom 
Lady Jane Grey to Lord Guildford Dudley ; 
and, in 1763, The Alps, a Poem, which, for 
truth of description, elegance of versllicatioii, 
and vigor of imagination, greatly surpasses all 
his other poetical productions. In 1761 he pro- 
duced Netley Abbey; and, in 1765 , 1'lie 'lenijile 
Student, an Epistle to a Friend ; in which he. 
smartly and agreeably rallies his own want or 
application in the study of the law, and imiihates 
his irresistible yienchant for the Belles Lettres. 
In 1769 he published I'erney, an epistle to 
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INI. Voltaire, in which he introduced a fine eulo- 
gium on Shakspeare, which procured him, 
soon after, the coinjjlirnent, from the mayor and 
horgesses of Stratford, of a standish mounted 
w ith silver, made out of the mulberry tree planted 
l y that illustrious bard. In 1773 he piiblislieil 
'I'lie Monument in Arcadia, a dramatic poem, 
founded on a picture of Poussin, in 1701 he 
(.olleetcd his poetical works into 2 volumes, with 
a de(ii( ation to Dr. Ileherden, including a num- 
ber of new jiieccs, and an excellent ]>ortrait of 
himself. In 1731 be published An Ispislle to 
Angelica Kaidiinan. Having been engaged in a 
tedious and vexatious law-suit, he, in i787, laid 
the ])rincipal eirenmstanees of his case before the 
jiLiblic, in a ])t'rformance entitled The Distressed 
Poet, a serio-comic poem, in three cantos. 'I'lie 
last, and [yerhaps best, of all his compositions, 
was the Aeet'unt of the Pelew Islands, wliicli he 
drew u[) and ])ul)lis}ied ni 17!3t3, from the papers 
of captain W ilsou. His life passed without any 
great changes of foiluue, as he inherited a large 
jiatriinonial estate. He died June 27th, 17P7. 

KEATS (John), a young English poet, of 
humlile origin, was born Uelober 29tb, 179G, at 
a livery-stalde, kept by liis grandfather, in Moor- 
liidds. He was sent to M i - (darke’s school at 
ihifiehl, wliere he remained till the age of fifteen, 
and was tlien bound apprentice to a surgeon, in 
(-'luirch Street, I'vdinonton. ( )n leaving this situa- 
tion, ho attended St. Thomas’s Hospital; Imthis 
iueliiialion to poetry having been cultivated by 
Ids teachers, and meeting when be came out in 
tiie world with (meouragcinent, he gave way en- 
tirely to l!ie passion of becoming u great poet. 
He w as iiiiroduced to Mr. Eeigh Hunt, w ho was 
struck with admiration at the .s[)ecimens of his 
genius, and took liim into his liouse for a time. 
Keat’i’s first volume of poems made its appearance 
ill 1317, when ho was in Iiis twenty-finst year, 
and was followed by Endymion, a Poetic Ko- 
inanee, in 1313 ; in the year 1820 he published 
his last and best work, Lamia, Isabella, and other 
•jioems. After lauguishiiig for some time under 
a pulmonary attack, he was [irevailed upon to 
try the climate; of Italy, whore he arrived in the 
month of Aovemher, 1320, aceorujfanied by Mr. 
.Severn, a young artist ; and in Itome, on the 
27th of December following, in the arms of this 
gentleman, who attended liiin with undeviating 
zeal, he expired, completely worn out. Tlie 
fragment of Ifyperioii, wliicii was his last per- 
formance, and extort('d t'ne admiration of lord 
ilyron, has been compared to tiiose bones of 
enormous creatures which are occasionally dug 
up, and remind ns of extraordinary ami gigantic 
times. 

KKBLA, an appellation given by the IMahom- 
rnedans to that part of the world where the tem- 
])le of Mecca is situated, towards which they are 
oliliged to turn their faces when they pray. 

iv 1‘iCK, v.n. 'rent, kteken ; Helg. kucken. 
To heave the stomach ; to reai h at vomiting. 

AH those diets do dry up huniours and rheums, 
which they first attenuate, and while the humour is 
aLtenuated it trouhleth tiie body a great deal more ; 
and therefore patients must not h’di at them at the 
tl'sl, . BacoTt's Natural Hislorf/. 

The faction, is it not notorious’ 

Krrk af the memory ol glorious. Su'ijt. 


KECK'SY, w. 5. Commonly Aci’ ; IT. 

Lat, cicuta, Skinner. Skinner seems to think 
kecksy or kex the same as hemlock. It is used 
in many parts of England both for hemlock, and 
any other hollow'- jointed plant. 

Nothing teems 

Jlut hateful docks, rough thistles, kecksics, burs, 

Eosing both beauty and utility. 

Shakspeare. Henrij V. 

ICECIVYT adj. From kc.v. lle.sembling a 

kex. 

An Indian sceptre, made of a sort of cane, with- 
out any joint, and perfectly round, eonsistetli of haul 
and blackish cylinders, mixed witli a soft keckij 
body ; so as at the eml cut transversely, it looks as 
a bundle of wires. Grew. 

KlHJAIl, in ancient geography, a district in 
the desert of the Saracens, on the north of Arabia 
ITlix; so called, according to Jerome, from Kedar, 
llie son of Islimael. 

KIHIAK ENI, the people of Kedar, who dwell 
in tents like the otlier Sccniles (I’sal. cxx.), were 
rich ill cattle (Isaiali lx.), of a swarthy complexion 
(Cant ides i.), and excellent at tlie l)ow (Isaiali 
xxi.). 

KEDES, in ancient gi-ognphy, a city of re- 
fuge, and Levitical city in ilu' iril.M.* of Naphtliali, 
on the confines of Tyre and Galilee. Jerome 
calls it a sacerdotal c*ity on a mountain, twenty 
miles from Tyre, near Paneas, and called Cidis- 
SLis, takiMi by the king of Assyria. 

KEDGl'., V. a. ^ n.s. Hdg. Aug/ic, a small 
vessel : kedger, a small anchor used in a river. 

In bringing a shij> up or down a narrow river, 
when the wiiul is contrary to tlie tide, they set the 
foresail, or foretop-sail and mizen, and so let her 
drive with the tide. The sails arc to fiat her about, 
if she comes too rear the shore. They also carry 
out an anclior in the. head (rf the boat, with a hawser 
that comes from the ship ; which anchor, if the shij> 
('omes too near the shore, they let fall in the stream, 
and so wind her head about it ; then weigh the* 
anchor again when she is about, which is called 
kedging, ;<nd fiom this use the anchor a Aicdgcr. 

JJarrls. 

Kkuc. E, a small anchor used to keep a ship 
steady whilst she rides in a harbour or river, 
particularly at the turn of the tide, when she 
might othcrw'ise drive over her principal anchor, 
and entangle the slock or flukes witli her slack 
cable, so as to loosen it from the ground. J 
is aceonliiigly prevented by a kedge-rope that 
hinders her from approaching it. Tlie kedgesare 
particularly useful in transporting a ship; i.e. 
removing her from one part of the harbour to 
another, by means of ropes, which are fastened 
to these anchors. They are generally furnished 
with an iron stock, which is easily displaced for 
tlie convenience of stowing them. 

KEDIN(;KN, a small fertile district ot 
Hanover, in the province of Hremen, on the 
Klho. It consists of a rich track of alluvial 
marsh-land, and produces abundance of corn and 
pasturage. The inhabitants are also employeo 
in navigation and fishing. Population 6500. 

KEDH.ON, or Cedron, in ancient geography, 
a town which, from the defeat and pursuit o 
the Syrians (I Mac. xvi.), appears to have stood 
on the road which led from the Higher India o 
Azolus : in this war it was burnt by the Jews. 
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Kedron, or Cedron, in ancient geography, a 
brook or rivulet of Judita, between Jerusalem 
and Mount Olivet, on the east. St. John calls it 
i) brook, but Josephus a deep valley. Manndrel 
says it was a brook oidy in winter, or in raiby 
weatlier. ’ 

Kl'i K. A provincial plural of cow, properly kinc. 
A lass that C'icely liight had won his heart, 

(hcely the western lass that tends the Ayv*. 

Jv liliEL, //,. .s. & c. o. ^ Saxon c;ele, cadan; 
Kkei-s, .s‘. # l)ut. kit'l ; I'r. guUle. 

J\ EEi/i' AT, y.The bottom of a ship; 

Keei/son, n. s. t keels, see Kay r,E. Keel ; 
KEFj/iiAr.E, v.a. J this word, which is ])re- 
servetl in Shakspearc, ilanmer exyilains thus : 
to keel seems to mean to drink so deep, as to 
turn up the bottom of the ])ot, like turning up 
the keel of a ship. In Ireland, to keel the pot 
IS to seum it: keelfat, Sax, eulan, to cool, and 
fat or vat, a vessel. Keelfat, tub in wliieli 
liquor is set to cool: keelson, the next piece of 
timber in a s'lip to her keel, lying right over it 
next above the lloor timber: keelliale, to punish 
in the seamen’s way, by dra.’ging llie erl^ninal 
under water on one side of the ship and up again 
on the other. 

And down on knec's full huinhly ^an 1 knele, 
llesechyng hire iny fervent wo to hch-. 

Vhiinccr. 'J'lir Court >>f' Loro. 
lie hcarkned, and ids arnu!s ahoul him tooke 
d'lie while the nirnhle Ijote so well her sped, 

J hat with her crooki.-d korle she* sfrooU*. 

Spensrr. Caorir Quccne. 
While greasy .loan iloth hrel the pot. hlink^pr.are. 
boi tunus 

Heaved uj) his lighte,ned Are/, and sunk the sand, 
And .steered the sacred vi'sscl. Cyjtlrn. 

Her sliar]) bill .serves for a Ace/ to cut tlie air hc- 
f .K' her, her tail she iiseth as a rudder. (>rnr. 

'l our cables burst, and you must (juickly (cd 
The \va\es impetuous entering at your h rl. ■'^irijt. 

With cheerful souml of exhortation soon 
'I'heir voyage tluy begin ; the pilrhy Ayr/ 

Slides through the gentle deep, the, (piiet stream 
Admires ilie unwonted burthen that it hears, 

Well polished arms, and vessels painted gay. 

Couper. rninsl(ilio)i, Ke. 

Hnder the vessel’s heel the sail was past, 

And for the inomeut it had some edect ; 

Hut with a leak, and not a stick of mast, 

Aor rag of canvas, what could tliey expect ^ 

Jh/roii. Don Jnnn. 

A Keee is the principal piece of limber in a 
shi]), which is usually lirst laid on the blocks in 
building. If we compare the carcase of a ship to 
a skeleton, the keel may be considered as the 
backbone, and tlic timbers as the ribs. It there- 
fore supports and unites the whole fabric, since 
iho stem and stern-post, wliich are elevated on 
its ends, are in some nietisure a continuation of 
the keel, and .serve to connect and inclose liie ex- 
tremities of the sides by transoms ; as the keel 
forms and unites the bottom by timlx-rs. The 
keel is generally composed of several thick pieces 
placed lengtl)W'ays, which, atter being scarfed 
together, are bolted, and clenched upon the 
ttpper side. When these pieces cannot be pro- 
cured large enough to afford a suflicicnt depth to 
the keel, there is a strong thick piece (d' timber 
’oolted to the bottom tliereof, called the false keel, 
v'lueh is also very useful in ])rcscrving the lower 


side of the main keel, in our hirgest ships of 
war, the false keel is generally composed of two 
pieces, which are called the upper and the lower 
false keels. See Naval Aiiciiitecture. The 
lovvest plank in a ship’s bottom, called the gar- 
board-slreak, has its inner edge let into a groove 
or chaniKT cut longitudinally on the sid*’ of the 
keel : the depth of this channel is therefore regu- 
lated by the thickness of tlie garboard-streak. 

K EEL is also a name given to a low flat-bottomed 
vessel, used in the river Tyne to bring the coals 
down from Newcastle and the adjacent parts, in 
order to load the collier.s for transportation. 

K IH'],i.-lIAU ITNO, a punishment formerly in- 
dieted for various otfenees in the ])utch navy. 
It is performed by jilunging the delinquent re- 
peatedly under the ship’s bottom on one side, 
and hoisting him ii]) on the etlier, after having 
})asscd under the keel. The blocks or pulleys by 
which I'.e is susj)ended are fastened to the oppo 
site extremities of the main-yard, and a weight 
of lead or iron is hung upon his legs, to sink him 
to a competent dcjilh. Hy this apparatus he is 
drawn close up to the yard-arm, and thence let 
fall suddenly into the sea, where, passing under 
the ship’s liottom, he is hoi3ted up on the oppo- 
site side of the vessel. As this extraordinary 
.sentence is execut(?d with a serenity of temper 
])eeuliar to the TJutcli, the culprit is allovve;! suf- 
licient intervals to recover the sense of T)airi, of 
which indeed he is frecpienlly dcjirived during 
tl»c operation. This punisluuent is peculiarly se- 
vere in winter, whilst the flakes of ice aretloating 
on llie stream ; and it is ('oulinued till the cul])iit 
is almost su (located for want of air, benumbed 
with the cold of the water, or stunned with blows 
by his head striking the ship’s boKom. 

Ke.ei.son, ill ship-building, may be properly 
delined tlui interior or couiilc.'r part of the keel ; 
as it is laid ujum the middle of the Hoor-timliers, 
immediately ovim the keel, and like it composed 
of .several ])ieces scarh'd together. To sit w'itli 
more security upon the lloor- timbers and crotches, 
it is notched about an inch and a half dee]), o])- 
positc to each of those ]>ieces, and tlmr(.*l(y hrndy 
scored down )i])un them to that d('])th, where it is 
secured by spikt; nails. The jiieees of which it is 
formed are only half tin* breadth and thickness of 
lliose of the keel. It serves to bind the Hoor- 
timbers to the keel; and is fixed to it by long 
bolts, wliieh, being driven from without through 
several of the timbers, arc clencbetl upon rings 
on the njiper side of the keelson. 

KKEiS, r/r/;. &. v.a. j Sax. cei.e ; (ler- 
K E E \T. V, adv. ^ man kuhn ; Belgic kotn . 

Keen'.ne.ss, /L .s. J Sharp ; well edged; 
not blunt. We say keen of an edge, and sliarji 
either of edge or ])niut ; severe ; piercing ; eager ; 
vehement; acrirnonions. Keen, to sharpen, an 
unauthorised word. Keenly, sharply. Keenness, 
sharpness ; rigor : asperity. 

And thus 1 am, only for my trouth. alas, 
Alurdered and slayn, with wordc-s sharpeaiid kene 
Although gyltelesse. (lod wote, of al tuispas — 

And lye, and blede, upon this coldo greaie. 

Chnticor. Compktint of the Blache K)i <dilr. 

Never had she.pheard no In cur a cur, 

'riiat vvaketh and if hut a leak; stur.^ 

Speaker. Shepheard's Calctuler. 
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Here is my kcen~Q{\^ed sword, 

Decked with line Hovver-dc-luces on each side. 

blinks jicare. 

Never did I know 

A creature, that did bear the sliape of man, 

So keen and greedy to confound a man. Id. 

(’ome, thick night, 

d’hat my keen knife sec not the wound it makes. 

Id. 

Good father cardinal, cry thou, Amen, 

To tliy kern curses. Id. John. 

No, not the hangman’s ax bears half the keenness 
Of my sharp envy. Id. iMnrhnnt of' l enice. 

That they might keep up the keennes’i against the 
court, his lordsliip furnished them with informations, 
to the king’s disadvantage. Clarendon. 

'I'lie winds 

Tdow moist, and keen, shattering the graceful locks 
Of these fair spreading trees, wliich bids us seek 
Some better shroud. Milton s Paradise Losl. 

Keen dispatch of real hunger. Milton. 

To me the cries of fighting fields are charms. 

Keen be my sabre, and of proof my arms. Itnjdeni. 

A sword A’cen-edged within his right beheld. 

The warlike emblem of the conquered field. Id. 

The sheep were so keen upon the acorns, that they 
gobbled up a piece of the coat. }.* Kstramje. 

'I'lioso curs are so extremely hungry, that they are 
too keen at the sport, and worry their game. Tutler. 

d’hc sting of every reproachful speech is the truth 
of it ; and to be conscious is that which gives an 
edge, iind keenness to the invective. South. 

1 have known some of these absent ofticers as keen 
against Ireland, as if they had never been indebted 
to her. Swift. 

This was a prospect so very inviting, that it could 
not be easily withstood by any who have so keen an 
appetite for wealth. Id. 

Not when cold Winter keens the brightening flood. 
Would 1 weak shivering linger on the brink. 

Thomson, 

So when remote futurity is brought 
llef’orc the keen inquiry of her thought 
A terrible sagacity informs 
The poet’s heart ; be looks to distant storms. 

Couyer. Table Talk, 

Keen, or Kaynduem, a considerable river, 
the second in the Dirman cmj3ird in point oi 
size, is suppoi-cd to have its source in the moun- 
tains which divide Assam from Ava. It entcTs 
the latter country from the north-west, and falls 
into the Irrawaddy at Miondap, in lat. 21^^ 45 
N. Its mouth is obstructed by sand, which is 
covered with long grass and reeds, except in the 
rainy season. It is only navigable therefore for 
flat-bottomed bouts. On its banks are a rude 
but inoffensive tribe, called Kay ns, who speak a 
different dialect from the Birmans. This country 
is mountainous, and covered with wood ; but it 
has never been fully explored. 

KEEP, V. a. Sax. cepan ; old Dutch krpen. 
To retain ; not to lose. 

Keep in memory what I preached unto you. 

1 Coriiilhians. 

We have examples in the primitive cliurch of such 
as by fear being compelled to sacrifice to strange 
gods, repeated, and kept still the oilice of preaching 
the gospel. WhitMfie, 

This charge 1 keep till my appointed day 

Of rendering up. Milton. 

His loyalty he kepi, his love, his zeal. Id. 

I kejtt the field with the death of some, and the 
flight of others. Sid nr p. 


You have lost a child ; but you have kept one child, 
and are likely to tlo so long. 'J 'em /tie. 

If we would weigh and keep in our minds, what we 
are considering, that would insiruct us when we 
shotild, or should not, branch into distinctions. 

Locke. 

They warn and teach the proudest would they 
learn. 

Keep wisdom, or meet vengeance in your turn. 

Cou'per. Pi postulation. 

To have in custody. 

The crown of Steplianus, first king of Hungary, 
W'as always kept in the castle of \ icegradc. hnolles. 
She kept the fatal key. Milton. 

To pi't'servo; not to let go. 

The Eord God merciful and gracious, keepinj 
mercy for thousands, forgiving ini(piity. 

P.rod. xxxiv. 7. 

I have spared it greatly, and have kept me a grape 
of tlie cluster, and a plant of a great pt;opie. 

2 Kidr. ix. 21. 

To preserve in a state of security. 

e passed by where the duke keeps his gallies. 

AdiliMOi, 

To protect ; to, guard. 

Behold I am with thee to keep thee. Gen. xxviii. 

To restrain from flight. 

I’aul dwelt with a soldier that Ac/it him. 

y|c7,? xxviii. 

To detain ; to hold as a motive. 

But what’s the cause that keeps you here with niel 
— That I may know what keeps me here with you. 

JJriplen. 

To hold for another. 

A man delivers money or stuT to/rc/u 

pj'od. xxii. 7. 

Beserved from night, and kept for thee in stoie. 

Milton. 

To tend ; to have care of. 

God put him in the garden of Eden to keep it. 

Gen. ii. 15. 

While in her girlish age she Ar/d sheep on the 
moor, it chanceil that a merchant saw and liked her. 

Cnreu'. 


Count it thine 

To till and keep, and of the fruit to eat. Milton. 
To preserve in the same tenor or state. 

To know the true stale, 1 will keep this order. 

Bacon. 


Take this at least, this last advice, my sun, 
Keep a stiff rein, and move but gently on : 
d'he coursers of themselves will run too fast, 
Your art must be to moderate their haste. 

Addison. 


To regard ; to attend. 

While the stars and course of heaven T keep, 

Aly weary’d eyes were seized with fatal sice]). 

Drpden. 

To not suffer to fail. 

My mercy will 1 keep for him for ever. 

Bsahn Ixxxix. 


To hold in any state. 

Ingenuous shame, and the apprehensions of dis- 
pleasure, are the only true restraints : these alone 
ought to hold the reins, and keep the child in order. 

Locke on Ldneation. 

Men are guilty of many faults in the exercise of 
this faculty of the mind, which keep them in igno- 
rance. Locke. 

Happy souls! who keep such a sacred dominion 
over their inferior and animal powers, that the sensi- 
tive tumults never rise to disturb the suj>crior and 
better operations of the reasoning mind, 
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With all my soul ! 

Keep a firm rein upon these bursts of passion. 

Bprmi, Marino Faliero. 

To retain by some clef^ree of force in any place 
or state. It is often followed in this sense by 
particles ; as, doicn, u?idiTj in, off'. 

INIy sone beware and be not auctour newe 

Of tidings, whether thv.y ben false or trevve ; 

W her so ihoucome, among<.',s high or lowe 

Aej>e wtd thy tong(!, and tliinke upon the crowe. 

Chatirer. The Manriples late. 

Tt is hnrdly to Ik* thouglit that any governor shouhl 
so much iniiligri his successor, as to sutler au e^il to 
grow up which he might timely have kept under ; or 
perhaps nourish it witli coloured countenance of sucli 
sinister means. Spi nser. 

What ! old accjunlntance ! could not all this llesli 
Keej) in a little lite ! I\a)r Jack, farewed. 

Ahak.yjcare. 

The Chliu'se sail where tliey will ; which sheweth 
that their low of heejnni) out strangers is a l:iw of 
pu.sillanimitv and fear. Bacon. 

\ cnus took the guard of no])le TIeetor’s cors(*, 

And kept the dogs o[j' : night and day applying so- 
vei'eigu force 

()f rosy balms, that to the dogs were horrible in taste. 

Fhapnaiiis Iliad. 

And those, that cannot live from l.'im asunder. 
Ungratefully shall strive to keop him andr,-. Milton. 

J his wickedness is found by thcc, ; no good deeds 
of jnine have been able to keep it dmni in thee. 

Sid nr j/. 

It' any ask me whnt would satisfy, 

To make life easy, thus I would r(!p{y : 

As much keeps out hunger, thirst, and cold. 

I)ri/dni. 

Matters, recommended by onr passions, take pos- 
session of our minds, and will not be Itept oat. 

Locke. 

Prohibited commodities sliould be. kept out, and 
useless ones impoverisb us by being l)roiJgljt in. Id. 

An otiicer with one of tficse unbecoming (jualilic's 
is looked upon as a proper peison to kety e//' imperti- 
nence and solicitation from Ids supenior. 

Jddison ’.s Spectator. 
And if twm boots keep out the weather, 

"What need you iiave two hides of leather ? 

Frior. 

Wc have it in our power to keep in our breaths, 
and to suspend the efficacy of this natural fonction. 

i'hcyne. 

How much a dunce that has been sent to roam, 
Kxcels a dunce, that has been kept at home. 

Coivper. ]^ro(jress of Error. 

To continue any state or action. 

Men gave ear, waited, and kept silence at my 
eoiinsel. Job xxix. 21. 

7\uria made no stay, but still kept on Ids cour>e. 

Knolles. 

Jt was then such a calm, that the .ships were not 
aide to keep way vvitli the gallics. Jd. 

'J’he moon that distance keeps till night. Milton. 

An heap of aiits on a hillock will more easily be 
kept to an uniformity in motion than these. 

Glanville's Scepsis. 
lie dyed in tight ; 

l^ought next my person ; as in consort fought : 

Lejit pace for pace, and blow for blow. Drijden. 

He, being come to the eslalc, keeps on a very busy 
family ;■ the markets are weekly Irectuented, and the 
commodities of his farm carried out and sold. 

Locke. 

Invading foes without resistance, 

With ease I make to keep their distance. Suijt. 


To preserve in any state. 

My son, keep the flower of tidne age sound. 

, Fcclns. xxvi. 

To practise ; to use habitually. 

I rule the family very ill, and keep bad hours. Ibye. 

Tc cojyy Carefully. 

Her servant’s eyes were fixed upon her face, 

And as she moved or turneil, her motions viewed, 
Her measures kept, and step by step pursued. 

Dnjden. 

To observe or solomtdso any time. 

This shall be for a memorial, and you slnil keep it 
a feast to the l.onJ. Lvod. xli. I t. 

'I'liat day was not in silence holy kepi. Mdton. 

To observT ; not to violate. 

Lord (iod, there is none like thee : who heepest co- 
veiiaiuaiid mercy witli tliy servants. 

1 Kinps vid. 23. 

l.ordCod of Israel, keep with thy siuvant that, thou 
prondsedst him. id. 25 

Tt cannot be, 

'J'he king should keep his word in loving us ; 

He will suspect us still, and find a time 

'Lo punish this olTencc; in other faults. Sjuikspenre. 

Sworn for three years term to live with me, 

IMy fellow-scholars ; and to keep those statutes 
'I'hat are recorded in this schedule liere. Id. 

(Jhey and keep his great command. MilUm. 

Jlis promise Palamon acitcpts ; but prayi'd 

'.I’o keep it Intlter than the first lie made. Brijdetu 
My (hthtors do not keej) their day, 

Heiiy tliclr hands and then refuse to jiay. 1 1 
jMy wishes are. 

That Ptolemy may keeping royal word. Id. 

To maintain; to supjiort with necessaries of 
life. 

Much more. alTllctlon than already felt 
3’hcy cannot well impose, nor I sustain, 

If they intend advantage to my labours, 

J’he vvoik of many hands, which earns my /icc/n'ng. 

Milton. 

To have in the house. 

Hase tyke, caH’st thou me liost ? I scorn the term 
nor shall my iNtdl keej) lodgens 

Shakspeare. Jlenrii 

Not to interndt. 

I\ee/f a sure watch over a shameless daughter, lest 
slie make thee a laughing-stock to thine enemies, and 
a bye-word in thecity. Fa'cIus. xli. 11. 

Not keeping strictest watch as she was warned. 

Milton. 

3'o maintain ; to bold. 

Some say that laughter here 

Keeps residence ; but laughter fits not there, 

M here darkncs.s ever dwells, and molanelioly fear. 

J'detcher's Farple Island. 

d hev were honourably brouglit to London, where 
every onti of them kept house by himself. 

Ilaiiirord, 

'I’welve Spartan virgins, noble, young, and fair, 

To the pom|H)ns palace did resort, 

Wliere Menelaiis Aept his royal court. Hn/dc/?. 

To remain in ; not to leave a place. 

1 pr’ythee tell me, doth he keep his bed ? 

Shaks]>eare. 

Not to reveal ; not to betray. 

A fool cannot keep counsel. Lcclns. vid. 17. 

Great are thy virtues, though kept from man. 

Mill on. 

If he were wise, he would keep all this to Idmself. 

Tillutson. 

To restrain; to withhold. 

He that me kepte fro the lalsc blame, 

While I was in the lend amonges you, 
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He can mekepe fro harme and eke fro shame 

In the salt see, although 1 se not how. 

Oiaucer. I fie Man of Lanes Ttkle. 
If any rebel or vain spirit of mine 
Did with the least affection of a welcome, 

Give entertainment to the might of it. 

Let heaven forever keep it from my head. 

Shakspeare. 

Some obscure passages in the inspired volume 
keep from the knowledge of divine mysteries. Bople. 

If the god of this world did not blind their eyes, 
it would be impossil)le, so long as Tnen love them- 
selves, to keep them from being religious. I'iUotson. 

There is no virtue children should be excited to, 
nor fault they should be kept from, which they may 
not be convinced of by reasons. 

T.ocke on lufucation . 

If a child be constantly kept from drinking cold li- 
cpior whilst ho is hot, the custom of forbearing will 
preserve him. Lttcke. 

By this they may keep them from little faults. 

LL^ 

Tu debar from any place. 

Ill fenced for heaven to keep out such a foe. 

Milton. 

To keep hack. To reserve ; to withhold. 

Whatsoever the Lord sliall answt'r, I will declare j 
I will keep nothing hack from you. .few xlii. 4. 

Some are so close ami reseived, as they will not 
shew their wares but by a dark light, and seem al- 
W'ays to keep back somewhat. Baron's Fssaiis. 

To keep back. To withhold ; to restrain. 

Keep hack thy servant irom presumptuous sins. 

B sal III xix. 

To keep company. To frequent any one ; to 
accompany. 

Heaven doth know', so shall the, world perceive, 
'I'hat I have tamed away luy former self, 

So will I those tliat Ar/U me cicnjutnu. Shakspeare. 

Why should ho call her whore ! Who kieps her 
campanil ? 

W hat place I what tinui > Id. (hhella. 

Wlial inean’st thou, bride ! this co/npanij to keep ] 
do 3!t up, till thou fain wouhl sleep? Donne. 

.Neither will 1 wretched thee 
In death forsake, but keep thee conijunni. 

Drifden. 

'To kc( p coinpani/ ivitfi. To have familiar in- 
tercourse. 

A virtuous woman is obliged not only to avoid 
immodesty, but the appearance of it ; and she could 
not apjuove of a young woman heepinp; rampany irllk 
men, without the permission of father or mother. 

Broome on the Odnssen. 

To keep in. To conceal ; not to ttdl. 

I perceives in you so cxcelh nt a touch of modesty, 
that you will not extort from me wiiat 1 am willing 
to keep in. Shakspeare. 

Syphax,your zeal becomes importunate ; 

1 have hitherto peimitted it to rave. 

And talk at large; but learn to keep it in. 

Lest it should take more freedom than I’ll glv<! it. 

Addison. 

To keep in. To restrain ; to curb. 

If thy daughter be shameless, Acep her in strailly, 
lest she. abuse herself through overmuch liberty. 

Kcclesiosticvs. 

It will teach them to keep in, ami so master their 
inclinations. J.ocke on Kducation. 

To keep ('{!'. To bear to distance ; not to ad- 
mit. 

Then came old January, wrapped well 

111 manv weeds to keep the cold away. 

' Spensers Bucaic Queenc. 


To keep off. To hinder. 

A superlieiul reading, accompanied with the corn - 
rnon opinion of his invincible obscurity-, has kept off 
some tiom seeking in him the coherence of his dis- 
course. I.ocke. 

To keep up To maintain without abatement. 

f.aml kept up its price, and sold for more years 
j)urchase than corresponded to the interest of money 

korke. 

d'his restraint of their tongues will keep up in them 
the respect and reverence due to their parents, id, 

Albano keeps up its creilit still for wine. Addison. 

d’his dangerous dissension among us we keep 
and cherish with much pains. Id. Freeholder. 

4’lie am'imits were cari'ful to coin money in (bic- 
weight and lineness, and keep it up to the slamlard. 

A rhulhnot . 

'Bo keep up. To continue ; to liinder fioni 
ceasing. 

\ ou liave enough to }:ecp you alive, and to keep up 
and improve your hopes of heaven. Taiilor. 

In joy, that which keeps up the action is the desire 
to eoMtinue it. Locke. 

Young lieirs, from their own reflecting upon the 
estates tliey are horn to, are of uo use hut to keep up 
their families, and transmit their lauds and hous'cs 
in a line to posterity. Iddison. 

During his studies ami travels he kept up a punc- 
tual correspondence with I'iudoxus. Id. 

To keep under. To oppress ; to subdue. 

0 liajipy mixture,! wlieicby things contrary do so 

(luallfy and correct the one tlie danger of the other’s 
excess, that neither liohlness can ucdke us jiresiiim*, 
as long as we are kept under with the sense of our 
own wietclurdncss ; nor, while trust in the iiKMCy 
of God through (.'hrist .lesus, fear lie aide to tyran- 
ni/(‘ over ns. Hooker. 

d’rutli may be smothered a long tim<\ ami kept un- 
der by violence ; but it will break, out at last. 

StHimy/fcet. 

d’o live like those that liava; their hope in another 
life, im|)li(.‘S that vve keep ithdir our appetites, and do 
not let them loose into tlie enjoyments of sense. 

Alter!' urp. 

Krr.ig V. 11 . To remain by some labor or ef- 
fort i:. n ceiiuin state. 

W llh all our force we kejd aloof to sea, 

>\ud gained the island where our vessels lay. 

Pope's Odyssey. 

To continue in any placi' or stall*; to stay. 

Thou shall keep fast by my young men, until they 
have ended. Bnth ii. ‘21 . 

W hat I keep a week away ? seven days and night 
I’ighlseore eight hours ! ami lovers’ absent hours, 
Mon* ti'.dious than the dial ('ightseore times? 
i) weary reckoning ! Shnkspeare. Othello. 

■ L think, it is our way, 

If we willAccp in favour with the king, 

'I’o be her men, and wear her livery. 

Shakspeare. 

She would give her a lesson for walking so late, 
that sliould make her keep within doors for one 
fortnight. Sidneti. 

1 he necessity of kccjiiinf well with the maritime 
powers, will persuade them to follow our measures. 

Temj'le. 

On my better band Ascanius bung. 

And with unequal paces tript along : 

Creusa kept behind. Dryden’s /T.mvd. 

'I’he goddess born in secret pined ; 

Nor visited the camp, nor in the council joined ; 

Ibit keepiny close, his gnawing heait he fed 

\\ ith heocs of vengeance. Id. Homer, 
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And while it keeps there, it keeps witliin oin au- 
thor’s limitation. Locke. 

A man that cannot fence will keep out of bullies, 
and gamesters’ company. Id. On Education. 

There are cases in which a man must guard, if he 
intends to fieep fair with the world, and turn the 
penny. Collier. 

The endeavours Achilles used to meet with Hector, 
the contrary endeavours of the "IVojan to keep out 
of reach, arc the intrigue. 

Pope's J iew of Epic Foelrp. 

Deep loneliness hath wrought this mood in thee. 
For like a cloistered votaress, thou liast kept. 

Thy damsels till me, this lone turret’s bound. 

Maturin' s Bertram. 

To remain uniuirt ; to last; to be durable. 

(trapes will keep in a vessel half full of wine, so 
that the gr:ip(‘s toiudi not the . wine. Bacon. 

Disdain me not, although 1 lie not fair : 

Doth beauty ke.f]i which never sun can burn, 

Nor storms do turn ! Sidtieij. 

If the malt be not thoroughly dried, the ale it 
makes will not keep. Mm timer's H ashaadrp. 

To dwell: to liv(^ constantly. 

A hu'atli thou art, 

Servile to all tlie skiey influeiu'cs, 

That do this habitation, wiiere thou kcepcst. 
Hourly afflict, 

Shakspeare. Measure for Measure. 

Knock at the study, when', they say, he kec/n, 

I'o ruminate strange plots of dire revenge. 

tihakspeare. 

To adhere strictly; wdlli lo. 

Did they keep to one constant diess they would 
sometimes be in fashioti, which tl»cy never are, 

hid Ison's Sjiectator. 

It is so whilst wo keep to our rule ; hnt when wc 
forsake that w^e go astray. Baker on Learning. 

To keep on. To go forwuird. 

So chearfully ho took the doom ; 

Nor shruiik, norstept from death, 

Ib't with unaltered pace kept on. Dryden. 

To keep up. To continue unsubdued. 

He grew sick of a consumption ; yet he stdl kept 
up, that he might free his country. 

Life of Cleomenes. 

The general idea of this word is care, conti- 
nuance, or duration, sometimes with an intima- 
tion of cogency or coercion. 

Keep, 7 ^. 5 . From the verb. Custody ; guard. 

Fan, thou god of shepherds all, 

Wliich of our lambkins takest keep. Spenser. 
The prison strong. 

Within whose keep the captive knights were laid : 
AVas one partition of the palace-wall. Dryden. 

Guardianship; restraint. 

A^outh is least looked into when they stand in most 
need of good /fcc/) and regard. Ascham. 

Keeper, n. s. From keep. One who holds 
any thing for the use of another. 

The good old man, having neither reason to dis- 
suade nor hopes to persuade, received the things 
with the mind of a keeper, not of an owner. Sidney. 

One who has prisoners in custody. 

The keeper of the prison, call to him. Shakspeare, 
Id now 

With horns exalted stands, and seems to lowe : 

A noble charge ; her keeper by her side 

To watch her walks his hundred eyes applied 

Driideu, 


A pleasant l>. verage he prepared before 

Of wine and w’atcr mixed, with added store 

Of opium ; to his keeper this lie brought, 

W ho sw-allowed unaware the sleepy draught. Id 
Am 1 then 

My brother’s Aceper ? Byron. Cain, 

One who has the care of parks, or beasts of 
chacc. 

There Is an old tale goes, tliat Herne the hunter, 
Sometime a keeper here in Windsor forest, 

Doth all the \V inter-time, at still of midnight, ' 
Walk roundabout an oak with ragged horns. 

Shakspeare. 

The first fat buck of all the season’s sent, 

And keeper takes no fee in eompliment. Dryden. 

One that has tlie siiperintendance or care of 
any thing. 

Hilkiali went unto Hildah, keeper of tlie wardrobe. 

2 Kings, 

The Keeper of the Feivy Seai, is a lord by 
ofbco, llirough whose bunds all grunts, jrardons, 
ike. |>ass before limy come to the great seal ; and 
even some tilings pass bis hands which do not 
pass tlio gre^at seal at all. He is also one of the 
])rivy conned, and was anciently called clerk of 
tlie privy seal. His duty is to pul the seal to no 
grant, ^c. witlioiit a pro[)er warrant ; nor witli 
warrant where it is against law, or inconvenient, 
but. shall first acquaint the king tlicrewith. 

Kr.Ep'Eiisnng n. s. From keeper. Oliicc of 
a keeper. 

'I’he gaol of the shire is kept at Launceston : this 
keepershtp is annexed to the constablcship of tlie 
castle. Carew. 

Keeping, in painting, denotes the represen- 
tation of objects as a whole, in the same propor- 
tions in which they appear to the eye at different 
distances from it. The famous Kapliael twice 
transgressed these rules ; in one of his cartoons, 
representing tlie iniracnlous draught of fishes, the 
men in each of the boats appearing of a full size, 
while the boats are represented so small, and 
the men so big, that any of the fishermen ap- 
pears snflicient to sink citlier of the boats by his 
weight. The other instance occurs in his picture 
of our Saviour’s transliguratioii on the Mount; 
where he is represented with Moses and IHias, 
&c., almost as large as the rest of his disciples at 
the foot of the mount, with the father and the 
mother of a hoy whom they brought to he cured , 
and the mother, tliougli on her knees, is more 
than half as tall as the mount is high. So that 
the mount appears only of the size of a little 
hay-rick, with a few people on its top, and a 
greater number at its bottom on the ground. See 

Fa INTI NO. 

KKFF, an important town of Tunis, anciently 
called Sicca, or Sicca \hmeria, on the eastern 
liank of the river Mcjcrdali. It stands, as its 
name imports, on the declivity of a hill, in the 
centre of whicli is a plentiful spring. In the 
civil wars of the eighteenth century, the greater 
part of the citadel was blown up, but it was 
afterwards rebuilt, with augmented strength. In 
digging for materials two statues were found, of 
Venus and Marcus Antoninus. It is seventy 
miles W.S.W. of Tunis. 

KF.G, n. -x. Fr. eaque. A small barrel, com- 
monly used for a fish-barrel. 
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Thejr stock was diimat^ed by the weather’s stress. 
Two casks of biscuits, and a of butter, 

Were all that could be thrown into the cutter. 

Byron. Don. Juan. 

KEIIL, or Keii-, an important fortress of Ger- 
many, now belonging; to liaden. It was origi- 
nally a fort and villaue on the east side of the 
Rhine, which, in 1678, were taken by storm and 
rased by the French. The village was then re- 
moved, and the fort built at the influx of the 
Kinzig into the Rhine, on the west side of that 
river, one mile and a half from Strasbnrgli. The 
ITencli took possession of it in 1684, and fortified 
it very strongly after the designs of M. \huiban. 
In 1697 it was declared imperial, being ceded 
to the empire at tlic peace of Rysvvick ; wlien 
the emperor consigned it to the house of Baden, 
reserving to himself, however, the rigid of a gar- 
rison. In 1733 it was again taken by the French, 
but restored at the peace. But, upon the com- 
mencement of tlie late wars, the fortifleatiims 
were made stronger than ever; notwithstanding 
which it was taken liy the Froncli rc{mhlican.s 
under general Moreau in 1796; but retaken in 
December by the Austrians after a long siege. 
In 1797 the FTencli recovered it, but in May 1799 
it was again taken by the Austrians. Tlio 
F'rench afterwards recovered it, but evacuati'd it 
on the21st of May 1801 ; when the fort was dis- 
mantled, as well as those of Old Brisach, Cassel, 
I'ihrenbreitsten, and Dusseldorf. The French, 
on resuming the oflensive, retook this fort, and 
continued to possess it till 1814, when it was 
restored to the grand duke of Baden ; at present 
the bridge here thrown across the Rhine belongs 
partly to France, and |)artly to Baden. 

KFJ, an important trading town of Persia, the 
capital of the province of Mekran. It is on the 
high road from Canda liar, Kelat, and otlier towns 
on the north, to the sea])orts of G natter and 
Chobar, and encircles a fort built on a high pre- 
cipice, with a river running bcneatli. It has 
maintained a garrison of .5000 men. The vici- 
nity is arid and barren. Long. 62"^ 30' IL, lat. 
26^ 10' N. 

K F.I LL (.lames), M. D., an eminent physician, 
was born in Scotland about 1673; and having 
travelled abroad, read lectures on anatomy with 
great applause in the Universities of Oxford and 
(’arnbiidge, from the latter of which he received 
the degree of M.l). In 1700 he settled at 
Nortliampton, where he liad considerable prac- 
tice as a physician; and died there, of a cancer 
in his iT*oulh, in 1719. He published, l.An 
Fbiglish translation of Leinery’s Chemistry. 2. 
An Account of Animal Secretion, the (Quantity of 
Blood in the Human Body, and Muscular Motion. 
3. A Treatise on Anatomy ; and 4, Several pieces 
in the Philosophical Transactions. 

Keill (Jolin), M.D., elder brother to Dr. 
James, a celebrated astronomer and mathemati- 
cian, born in Edinburgh in 1671. He studied in 
the university of that city, and in 1694 went to 
Oxford; where, being admitted of Baliol Col- 
lege, he read lectures ou the Newtonian system, 
in his private chamber in that college. He is 
said to have been the first who taught Sir Isaac 
Newton’s principles by the experiment on which 
they are founded. This he did by an apparatus 


of instruments of Ids ov/n providing, by which 
he ac(][uircd great reputation in the university. 
The first specimen he ga\e the public of his skill 
in mathematical and ])hilosopldcal knowledge, 
was his F'xamination of Dr. Burnet’s Theory of 
the Earth, with Remarks on Mr. Whiston’s Theo- 
ry: and these theories being defended ]yy their 
respective inventors, drew from Mr. Keill An 
Examination of the Reflections on tlie Theory of 
the Earth, together with A Defence of the Pe~ 
marks on ]Mr. Whiston’s New Theory. In 1701 
he ])ublished his celebrated treatise intit led, 
Introdiictio ad Veram Physicam, which contains 
fourteen lectures; but jii the following edi- 
tions he added two more. This work lias been 
translated into F'nglisli, under the title of an An 
Introduction to Natural Philosophy. Afterwards, 
being made E.R.S., he publisiied, in the Fhilo- 
sojihical Transactions, a paper on the laws of at- 
traction ; and, being offended at a passage in tlu! 
Acta F'ruditorum of Leipsie, w arinly vindicated, 
against Mr. Leibnitz, Sir Isaac Newton’s right 
to tlie lionorof tlie first invention of his method 
of Iluxions. In 1709 he went to New Ibigland 
as treasurer of the Palatines. About 1711 ob- 
jections being urgeil against Newton’s philoso- 
phy, in support of Des Cartes's notions of a 
])l(muni, Mr. Keill ])ublished a paper in tlie I’hi- 
losophicul Transactions on the rarity of matter, 
and the tenuity of its composition. While lie 
was engaged in this dispute, (pieen Anne ap- 
pointed Inin her decypherer ; and he continued 
in tliat place till 1716. He had also the degree 
of M.D. conferred on him by the University of 
Oxford in 1713. He died in 1721. He pub- 
lished also Introdiictio ad veram Astronomiain, 
which he translated into Jbiglisli; and an edition 
of Commundinus’s Euclid, with additions of his 
own. 

KEITH (James FVaiicis Edward), field-mar- 
shal in the ITussian service, was tlic younger 
son of William Keith, earl marshal of Scotland; 
and was horn at Jnveriigie in 1696. He was 
designed by his frieinls for the law ; but his in- 
clination led him to arms. When the rebellion 
broke out in Scotland, in 1715, llirongli the insti- 
gation of his mother, he joined James’s party; 
was woundcil at the battle of Sherifl-muir, and 
made bis escape to France. ‘ Here he applied 
himself to military studies; and going to Madrid, 
by the interest of the duke of J.iria, obtained a 
commission in the Irish brigades, then com- 
manded by the duke of Ormond. He afterwards 
attended the duke of Liria, when he went am- 
bassador to Muscovy; and, being by him recom- 
mended to the empress C’atharine I., was pro- 
moted to the rank of lieutenant-general, aud 
invested with the order of the black eagle. He 
distinguished himself by his valor and conduct in 
the Itussian service, aud had no inconsiderable 
share in the revolution that raised Elizabeth, the 
daughter of Peter the (B*eat, to the throne ; he 
also served in several embassies; but findingtlie 
honours of that country but a splendid kind of 
slavery, he left tViat court and entered the Prus- 
sian service. The king of Prussia made him field- 
manshal of the Prussian armies, and governor of 
Berlin; and distinguished him so far by his con- 
fidence, as to travel in disguise with him over R 
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great part of Gernnany, Polanfl, and Hungary. 
In business he made liiiu Ins eluef counsellor ; 
in his diversions, his chief companion. The king 
was much pleased with an amusement vvhicli the 
marshal invcnttMl in imitation of the game at 
chess. Tie ordered several tliousand small sta- 
tues of men in armor to be cast by a founder ; 
these lie would set opposite to each other, and 
ranged them in battalia, as if he had been draw- 
ing up an army; would bring out a party from 
the wings or centre, and show the advantage or 
disadvantage resuliing from the diU’erent move- 
ments. Tiiis brave and experienced general, 
after many important services in the various 
wars of tliat illustrious monarch, was killed at 
the fatal battle of Hochkirclicn, on the 14th of 
October, 1758 . 

Kei i'ii (Thomas), a celebrated matlicmatieian 
and author of many distinguished works, was a 
native of lirandshurton, near Beverley, in York- 
shire, and born on the 22d of September, 1759. 
He received llie rudiments of Ins education in 
the free school at that place. At the age of four- 
teen years, his ]iarents dying, leaving him with 
but slender pecuniary means, he was compelli;d 
to engage himself as tutor iu a private fainily, in 
which situation he had frecpieut opportunities of 
pursuing his mathematical studies. In the year 
1781 he quitted the country, and settled in I. on- 
don. In 1789 he published his first volume, 
An Introduction to the Science of Geography. 
In 1790 was published his New Schoolmaster’s 
Assistant, which, after passing through two edi- 
tions, was suppressed to make room in 1799 for 
The Complete Practical Arithmetician. To this 
work a key was afterwards published for the use 
of tutors. Besides the vvorks already mentioned, 
Mr. Keith published, in 1801, An Introduction 
to the Tiicory and Ih'actice of Plane and Spheri- 
cal Trigonometry; in 1805, a Treatise on the 
Use of the Globes ; and, in 1814, The Klcments 
of Geometry. He also superintended several edi- 
tions of Paterson’s Hook of Roads, and of 
Hawncy’s Complete Measurer, and was the 
contributor of valuable papers to the various 
mathematical periodicals. Mr. Keith declined 
accepting any public mathematical situation, 
but in his capacity as a private tutor contributed 
largely to the public good by the application of 
bis knowledge and acquirements to works of 
practical utility. He was, however, accountant 
to the British Museum, and for many years 
secretary to the master of his late majesty’s 
household. In 1810, with the approbation of 
her majesty queen Charlotte and the prince 
regent, he was appointed professor of geography 
and the sciences to the late lamented princess 
Charlotte of Wales, from whom, and from her 
royal highness the princess Sophia Matilda (who 
^ith many other distinguished personages re- 
ceived the benefit of his scientific acquirements), 
he received many flattering marks of attention 
and respect. In the month of November, 1822, 
be was afflicted with an internal disorder, which 
'ultimately caused his death. He ended his life 
on the 29th of June 1824, with the most perfect 
composure and resignation, and retained, almost 
^0 the last hour of his existence, the exercise of 
Those strong mental faculties, and of those kind 


and gentle manners which so much endeared him 
to his family, his friends, and his aeipuiintances. 
Up to the ])eriod of his dcatli he was engaged m 
writing a now work on the Science ofdeographv, 
which his' friends have recently completed and 
published. 

KKLAT, the capital of Baloochistan, and re- 
sidence of its sovereign Mahmoud Klian. Sec 
Haloocuistan. It stands on a liigh hill sur- 
rounded by a mud wall ; tiie houses are built of 
half-burnt brick ; the upper stories nearly join- 
ing across the streets ; which are narrow and ill- 
paved. It is notwithstanding ])opulous, and 
contains 4000 liouscs, several good bazaars, and 
some line gardens. Tlie inhabitants are a mix- 
ture of Afghauns, Jlalonehes, and Hindoos. Idie 
last are the jirineipal merchants, l.ong. (37° 57' 
K., lat. 29° 6' N. 

IvKLL, ?i. s. The onicntuin ; that which en- 
wraps the guts. 

The very weight of bowels and kell, in fat people^ 
is the occasion of a rupture. IVisemun's Snr^ert/. 

KKLLKRMAN (I’rancis Christojiher), duke 
de V^dmy, peer and marshal of Trance, &c., was 
horn at IStrasbnrgh in 1735, and entered into the 
army at the age of seventeen. Having given 
various proofs of his talents and courage, in the 
seven years’ war, he was rapidly promoted, till 
in 1788 he was made quarter-inaster-general. 
Adopting the principles of the revolution, 
he was in 1792 appointed eommander of 
the army of Moselle, and then elfected a junc- 
tion with Durnonrier, on the plain of Cham- 
pagne. On the 17th of September he distin- 
guished himself by bis defence of the position 
of Yaliny. He next served under Cnstinc, who 
denounced liim to the Convcniion; and, though 
he justified himself against the accusation, simi- 
lar attacks followed liiin, and he was arresteil 
and confined in the military prison of tlie abbey. 
On his trial, after llie ex])iration of the reign of 
terror, he was fully acquilteil, and in 1795 took 
the command of the army of the Alps and Italy ; 
in which he was superseded by Buona])a.rte. :ln 
1798 he was nominated a member of tlie military 
hoard, and in 1801 was president of th« cemser- 
vative senate, and the following year a marshal 
of the empire. Under Napoleon he served in 
Germany and Prussia; and, having in 1814 voted 
for the restoration of royalty, was employed 
under the Bourbons till his death in 1820. 

Kl'JXISON (Matthew), a celebrated Roman 
Catholic divine, was born in Northamptonshire 
in 1500, and took his doctor’s degree atRheiins, 
where he was rector of the university. Hence 
he removed Donay, and became president of the 
English college. He died in 1G41. His works 
are — 1. Survey of tlie New Religibn ; 2. Reply 
to Sutdifle ; 3. Oratio coram Henrico IV. rege 
Christianissimo ; 4. The Gagg of the Reformed 
(h)spel; 5. Examen Reformationis": 6. The 
Right and Jurisdiction of the Prince and Pre- 
late ; 7. A Treatise on the Hierarchy of the 
Church; 8. A Brief and Necessary Instruction 
fur the Catholics of England ; 9. Comment, in 
tertiarn partem Sumintc Sancti Tlioma?. 

KELLS, a Market town of Ireland, in the 
county of Meath, Leinster, thirty-one miles from 
Dublin. This town is pleasantly situated on the 
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Bla;:k water, and Ua^ four fairs. It was anciently 
called Keiianus, afterwards Kenlis, and was one 
of the most famous cities in the kingdom. On 
the arrival of tlic English, it was walled and for- 
tified with towers. In 1178 a castle was erected 
where the markot-jilace now is ; and opposite to 
it was a cross of one entire stone, ornamented 
with bas-relief figures, and many curious inscrip- 
tions in tlie ancient Irish cliaracter. Near it was 
tlie church of St. Senan ; and on the south of 
the churchyard is a round tower which measures 
ninety-nine feet from the ground, tbe roof ending 
in a point. A celebrated monastery, founded 
here m 550 for regular canons, was dedicated to 
the Virgin. It owed its origin to St. Volumba, 
to whom the site of the abbey was granted by 
Dermod king of Ireland. 

Kei.ls, an ancient town of Ireland, in Kil- 
kenny, seventy-five miles from Dublin, seated on 
King’s River; and notc^l for a priory of Aiigiis- 
tines, built and richly endowed by lieoffroy Eitz 
Roberts, who came over from Wales with 
Strongbow. The prior sat as one of tlie lo.-'ds 
spiritual in the house of peers before the Refor 
mation. The ruins only of this abbey now re- 
main : a synod was held in it in 1I5‘2, when 
John Paparo, legato from Rome, was one of 
the bisho})s that were convened there to settle 
the affairs of the church. The jircsent church 
is built in the Gothic manner. Fair held 13th 
of Jidy. 

Keles is also the name of a town of Antrim, 
one hundred and fiv(' miles from Dublin, 
principally celebrated for (he ruins of Tem- 
plemoge Abbey, which are supposed to have had 
a mural communication witli the ancient re- 
mains of Connor. The beautiful moat of Kells 
is situated on a height recently planted above 
Kells-wateig a rapid but generally shallow 
mountain stream which is a chalybeate water, 
containing excellent trout. 

KELLY (Michael), the son of a wine mer- 
chant of Dublin, who for many years acted, as 
master of the ceremonies at the Vice-regal 
castle. lie was born in 1762, and at an early 
age gave proofs of a genius for music, which in- 
duced his father to place him under Rauzzini, at 
this time in Dublin, who prevailed on his friends 
to send him to Naples, w’hcre he arrived in his 
sixteenth year Here he was much patronised by 
Sir William Hamilton, the British minister, and 
studied under Eineroli, at the Conservatorio La 
Madona della Loretto. lie also received lessons 
from April], the first singing master of hi.s day, 
who procured him an engagerrient at Leghorn. 
He subsequently performed at most of the 
Italian theatres, and in Germany ; and contracted 
a close intimacy during his stay at Vienna with the 
celebrated Mozart. The emperor Jose])h became 
his patron : but having obtained permission for 
a year's absence, in order to visit hi.s friends 
in Ireland, he settled in London. In April 1787 
he made his first appearance at Drury Lane 
Theatre as Lionel, in the opera of Lionel and 
Clarissa, and retained his situation as first-singer 
at that theatre, till his final retirement from the 
stage. He furnished, in 1797, the music to A 
Friend in Need; The Casrle Spectre; &c. ; 
which in the succeeding year he followed up by 


the most popular of his compositions, the airs 
marches, ike.y in Colman’s musical romance of 
Bluebeard. From this period till 1019 he wrote 
upwards of sixty successful 'pieces. He wrote 
also an amusing work entitled Reminiscences, 2 
vols. 8vo. His death took place at Ramsgate on 
the 15th of October, 1826. 

KEER, 77. s. Rerlvaps from kali. A salt pro- 
duced from calcined soa-weed, 

111 making alum, the workmen use the aslies of a 
sea-wced called help, and urine. J^ople on Colours. 

Keei’, in the glass iracle, the name of a 
sort of potassa made use of in many of the glass 
works, particularly for the green glass. It is the 
calcined ashes of a plant called by the same name; 
and in some places of sea thongs, a sort of thick- 
leavcd fucus, or sea wrack. See Fuecs. The 
process of making it is this ; the rocks, which are 
dry at low water, are the beds of great quantilies 
of sea-wced ; which is cut, carried to the beaclg 
and dried; and a hollow is dug in the ground 
three or four feet wi<le; round its margin is laid 
a row of stotics, on which the sca-weedis placed, 
and set on fire witliin ; and, epiantities of tliis fuel 
lieing continually heaped njion the circle, there 
is in the centre a perpetual tlainc, from which a 
liquid-like medted metal drops into the hollow 
beneath : when it is full, as it commonly is ere 
the close of day, ail heterogeneous matter being 
removed, the kelp is wrouglit with iron rake.s, 
and brought to a uniform consistence in a state 
of fusion. When cool, it consolidates into a 
heavy dark-colored alkaline substance, wliicli 
undergoes in the glass houses a second vitrifica- 
tion, and assumes a perfect transparency. See 
Gr.Ass. 

KELSO, a town in the county of Roxburgh, 
pleasantly situated on the Tweed. It is built 
much after tlie manner of a Flemish town, with 
a square and town-house. It lias a very consi- 
derable marked, wherein great (juantities of corn 
are sold weekly. The abbey of the Tyronen- 
sians w'as a vast pile, and, to Judge by the re- 
mains, of venerable magnificence. The walls 
are ornamented with false round arches, intersec- 
ting each other in the form of a true Gothic arch. 
The steeple of the church is a vast tower. This 
house was founded by David L when carl of 
C umberland. He first ])laced it at Selkirk, then 
removed it to Roxburgh, and finally, when he 
came to the crown, fixed it here in 1128. Its re- 
venues were in money about £2000 Scots a year. 
The abbot was allowed to wear a mitre and pon- 
tifical robes, to be exempt from episcopal juri.s- 
diction, and to be present at all general councils. 
The environs of Kel.so are very fine ; the lands 
consist of gentle risings, enclosed with hedges, 
and cxtr(3mely fertile. From the Chalkheugh is 
a fine view of the forks of the rivers, Ro.xburgh 
hill, and in the distance Eleurus. Much wheat 
is raised in the neighbourhood, part of which is 
sent up the Frith of Forth, and part into Eng- 
land. The fleeces are very fine. The wool is 
sent into Yorkshire, to Linlithgow, or into Aber- 
deenshire, for the stocking manufacture; and 
some is woven here into a cloth called plains, and 
sold into England to be dressed. Here is also a 
considerable manufacture of white leather, 
chiefly sent to Edinburgh. At Kelso there was 
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a fine stone bridge of six arches over the Tweed, 
near its confluence with the Teviot; which was 
carried away by a flood in 1798, but has since 
been rebuilt. There are two fairs and a weekly 
market, besides twelve high market clays in the 
year. Kelso is twenty miles west of Berwick, 
and 256 N.N.VV. of J^ondon. 

KELSON, n. s. More properly keelson. 
The wood next the keel. 

We have added close pillars in tlie royal ships, 
which, being fastened from the kelson to the beams of 
the second deck, keep them from settling, or giving 
way. Raleigh. 

KELTER, 71. s. He is not in kelter, that is, 
he is not ready ; from Dan. kilter to gird. 

KEMAON, a distiict of llindostan, subject 
lo Nepaul and the British, situated principally 
between 29° and 30° N. lat., and 79° and 81° of 
E. long. The northern or mountainous part of 
this country belongs to the rajah : the southern, 
or flat part, is now attached to the Britisii terri- 
tory of Bareilly. It is mostly a hilly country ; 
composed of a fine rich soil, covered with ver- 
dure, and forest trees The valleys are also pro- 
ductive and watered by numerous rivers. The 
chief town is Almora. 

To KEMB, V. a. Saxon cminban ; German 
kainmen : now written, perhaps less properly, to 
comb. To separate or disentangle by a denticu- 
lated instrument. 

Yet are the men more loose than they,' 

More kembed and bathed, and rubbed and trimmed, 
More sleek. Ben Jonson. 

Thy head and hair are sleek ; 

And then thou hemb'st the tuazes on thy cheek. 

Dryden, 

KEMBLE (John Philip), one of the most 
celebrated of English tragedians, was the eldest 
son of Mr. Reger Kemble, the manager of a 
company of comedians in the north of England, 
and born at Prescot in Lancashire, February 1st 
17.57. He received his early education at the 
Homan Catholic Seminary of Sedgley-park, 
Staffordshire, whence he proceeded to Douay, 
with a view to the clerical profession. Here he 
evinced an early attachment to elocution; but 
preferring the stage to other pursuits he entered 
upon that line at Liverpool. After ])erforming 
in the country with great reputation ; he appear- 
un the boards of Drury Lane, September 30th 
1783, in the character of Hamlet. From that 
lime he maintained the character of the first 
English tragedian of his age. On the secession 
<^‘f Mr. King, he became manager of Drury 
Eane. In 1802 he visited the French and 
Spanish theatres, with a view to the improve- 
J^ent of his own : and on his return became ma- 
'•5ger of Covent Garden, where he continued till 
1309, when that building was destroyed by fire. 

On its restoration Mr. Kemble was involved in 
^ series of disputes with the public, called 
ilie O. P. riots, and at length worsted in his at- 
l^mpts to raise the prices. Mr. Kemble look 
farewell of the stage on the 23rd of July 1817, 
mi which occasion Aie was complimented with a 
D^blic dinner. He shortly after retired to the con- 
hnent where he died at Lausanne in Switzcrla’id, 
Voi,. XIL 
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February 26tli, 1823, of a paralytic atlack, after 
a few hours’ illness. 

K EM MOO, a town of Western Africa, the 
capital of the state of Kaarta, situated in an open 
plain. Park was here well received by the king, 
who was not to be distinguished from his sub- 
jects by his dress. A bank of earth, about two 
feet high, with a leopard’s skin spread over it, 
being the only badge of royalty. Long. 7° 46' 
W., iat. 14° 20’ N. 

KEMP (Joseph), Mus. D., a musical compo- 
ser of considerable celebrity, was born at Exeter 
in 1778, and educated there by Jackson. In 1802 
he was organist at Bristol cathedral ; and in 
1809 proceeded to the degree of Mus. D. at 
Cambridge ; when his exercise entitled The Cru- 
cifixion was performed and much admired. He 
now became a lecturer at several institutions of 
the metropolis, and invented a new mode of 
teaching the science. In 1818 he visited the 
continent, and on his return went to reside in 
bis native city. In April 1824 he came back 
to London, and died there on the 22nd of the 
following month. His works are; 1. A new 
System of Musical Education, being a Self-In- 
structor; 2. Twenty Psalmodical Melodies: 3. 
The Jubilee, a Patriotic Entertainment; 4. The 
Siege of Isca, an opera; 5. The Vocal Maga- 
zine ; 6. -Songs, Glees, Duets, &c. 

KEMP ELEN (Wolflgang de), an ingenious 
Hungarian gentleman and mechanic, the inven- 
tor of the celebrated automaton chess-player, 
was born at Presburg, and became first known 
to the public by the announcement of that inven- 
tion in 1769. He was at that time aulic coun- 
sellor of the royal chamber of Hungary to the 
empress Maria Theresa. See our article Au- 
tomaton. 

In that article we have given the statement of 
a gentleman who took great personal pains to in- 
vestigate the mystery of the chess-player of 
Kemjielen ; and who nearly satisfied himself 
and us that, in point of fact, it is an imposition 
on the public. We have since had an opportu- 
nity of examining more accurately the pamphlet 
alluded to in the close of our article : ana re- 
membering that Dr. Hutton has denominated 
this, if altogether a mechanical contrivance, ‘ the 
greatest master-piece of mechanics that ever ap- 
])cared in the world,’ think the reader may be 
gratified by a reference to figures, and the fol- 
lowing further explanation of the possible 
concealment of a living person : — 

Fig. 1, plate Kempelen’s chess-player. A 
perspective view of the automaton, seen in 
front, with all the doors thrown open. 

Fig. 2. An elevation of the back of the au- 
tomaton. 

Fig. 3. An elevation of the front of the chest, 
the dotted lines representing the player in the 
first position. 

Fig. 4. A side elevation, showing the player in 
the same position. 

Fig. 5. A front elevation, showing the second 
position. 

Fig. 6. An horizontal section through the line 
WW,fig. 5. 

Fig. 7. A front elevation, showing the third po- 
sition. 
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Fig. 8. A side elevation of the same position. 
F:g. 9. A vertical section througii the line X X, 
fig. 8. 

Fig. 10. A vertical section through the line Y Y, 
fig. 7, showing the false back closed. 

Fig. 11. A similar section, showing the false 
back raised 

The following letters of reference are employed 
in all the figures. 

A Front door of the small cupboard. 

B Back door of ditto. 

CC Front doors of large cupboard. 

I) Back door of ditto. 

Fi Door of ditto. 

F Door in tlie thigh. 

(IG The drawer. 

II Maciiinery in front of the small cupboard. 
I Screen behind the machinery. 

K Ojiening caused by the removal of part of 
the door of the small cujiboard. 

I. A box wliieh serves to conceal an opening 
in the floor of the large enpboArd, made to 
facilitate the first position ; and which also 
serves as a seat for tlie third position. 

M A similar box to receive the toes of the 
player in the first position. 

N Tlie inner chest, filling up part of the 
trunk. 

O The space behiiul the drawer. 

PQ The false back turning on a joint at Q. 
li Part of the partition formed of cloth 
stretched tight, which is carried up by the 
false back, to form the opening between the 
chambers. 

S The opening between the chambers. 

T The opening connecting the trunk and 
chest, which is partly concealed by the false 
back. 

IJ Panel which is slipped aside to admit the 
player. 

‘ The exhibitor, in order to show the me- 
chani.sm, as he informs the sjiectators, unlocks the 
door A, fig. 1, of the chest, which exposes to 
vi«w a small cupboard, lined with black or dark 
colored cloth, and containing difi’erent ])ieces of 
machinery, which seem to occupy the whole 
sj)ac;e. He next opens the door, B, fig. 2| at tlu]* 
back of the same cupboard, and bolding a lighted 
candle at the opening, still further ex])Oses the 
machinery within. The candle being w ithdrawn, 
the door B is then locked. The drawer, (I G, 
fig. 1, in the front of the chest, is llien opened, 
and a set of chess men, a small box of counters, 
and a cushion for tlie support of the automaton’s 
arm are taken out of it. The exhibitor now 
opens the two front doors, C C, fig. 1, of the 
large cupboard, and the back door D, fig. 2, of 
tfie same, and ap])lies a candle, as in the former 
case. This cupboard is lined with doth like the 
olhef, but it contains only a few y)ieces of machi- 
nery. The chest is now wheeled round, the 
garments of the figure lifted up, and the door 
E, fig, 2, in the trunk, and another, F, in the 
thigh, are opened. But it must be observed, 
that the doors, B and D, are dosed. The chest 
is now restored to its for;ner position on the 
floor; the doors in front, and the drawer, are 
closed and locked ; and the exhibitor, after be 
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has occupied some time at the back of the chest, 
ill apparently adjusting the machinery, removes 
the pipe from the hand of the figure, winds up 
the works, and the automaton begins to move. 

Our author after pointing out the extreme dif- 
ficulty of executing the movements of the chess 
player by machinery alone, and the regular and 
undeviating mode of disclosing the interior of 
the chest; shows that the various facts which 
hav^e been observed respecting the winding up 
of the machine, ‘ aflbrd positive proof that the 
axis turned by the key is quite free and uncon- 
nected either with a spring or a weight, or any 
system of machinery.’ He then suggests a me- 
ihod by which any person well skilled in the 
gaiiK', and not exceeding the ordinary stature, 
may secretly animate the automaton, and imitate 
the movements of the chess-player. This me- 
thod will be best understood from the following 
extract : — 

‘'Hie drawer, G G, fig. 10, when closed, does 
not reach to tlie back of tlie chest ; it leaves a 
space, (), b(diind it, about one foot two inches 
broad, eight inches lugh, and three feet eleven 
long. Tiiis space is never exyiosed to view. The 
small cupboard is divided into two parts by the 
door or screen, I, fig. 0, wliich is moveable on a 
binge, and is so contrived that, when Bis closed, 
this screen may be closed also. 'Hie machinery, 
11 , occu])ics the whole of the front division as 
far as I ; the hinder division is nearly empty, 
and consmunicalos with the space behind the 
drawer, the floor of this division being removed. 
The back of the great cupboard is double, and 
the part, P Q, to which the quadrants, &:c., are 
attached, moves on a joint (^, at the upper part, 
and forms, when raised, an opening, S, between 
the two cupboards, by^ carrying with it part ot 
the partition, R, wliich is composed of cloth 
stretched tight. Fig. 10 shows the false back 
closed. Fig. 11 shows the same raised, forming 
the opening S, between the chambers. 

‘\^'hen the trunk of the figure is exposed, by 
lifting up the dress, it will be seen that a great 
part of it is occu[)ic‘d by an inner trunk, N, which 
jias.ses off* towards the back in the form of an 
arch, fig. 2, and conceals a portion of the inte- 
rior from the view of the spectators. This inner 
trunk opens to the cliest by an aperture, T, fig- 
9, about one foot three inches high, by one foot 
broad. When the false back is raised, the two 
chambers, the trunk, and tlie space behind the 
drawer, are all connected together. 

‘The jilayer may be introduced into the cliest 
through the sliding panel U, fig. 6, at the end. 
He will then elevate the false back of the large 
cupboard, and assume the position represented 
by the dotted lines in figs. 3 and 4. F.veiy 
thing being thus prepared, ‘the charm’s wound 
U]),’ and the exhibitor may begin bis operations 
by opening the door, A. From the crowded 
and very ingenious disposition of the machinery 
in this cupboard, the eye is unable to penetrate 
far beyond the opening, and the spectator is led 
to conclude that the whole space is occupied 
with a similar apparatus. This illusion is 
strengthened and confirmed by observing the 
glimmering light which plays among the intri- 
cacies of the machinery, and occasionally meets 
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the eye, when the lighted candle is held at tlie 
door, B. A fact, too, is ascertained, which is 
equally satisfactory, though for opposite reasons, 
to the spectator and the exhibitor, viz. that no 
opake body of any magnitude is interposed be- 
tween the light and the spectator’s eye. The 
door, B, must now be locked, and the screen, I, 
closed, which, being done at the moment the 
light is withdrawn, will wholly escape observa- 
ticu. 

‘ It has been already mentioned, that the door, 
B, from its construction, closes by its own 
weight ; but as the player’s head will presently 
be very near it, the secret would be endangered, 
if, in turning round the chest, this door were, by 
any accident, to tly open ; it becomes necessary, 
therefore, ‘ to make assurance doubly sure,’ and 
turn the key. If the ciicumstaiice should be 
observed, it will probably be considered as acci- 
dental, the keys being immediately wanted for 
the other locks. The opening, B, being once 
secured, and the screen, I, closed, the success 
of the experiment may be deemed complete. 
The secret is no longer exposed to hazard ; and 
the exhibitor is at liberty to shape his conduct 
in any way he may think most likely to secure 
the coniidence of the spectators, and lead them 
insensibly from the main object of pursuit. 
The door, A, may safely be left open; tins will 
tend to confirm the opinion, which the spec- 
tators probably fornu'd on viewing the candle 
through this cupboard, that no person was 
coiiC('aled within it: it will assure them that 
nothing can pass in the interior without their 
knowledge, so long as this door continues 
oj)en. The drawer stands next in the order 
of succession : it is opened, ap])arently for 
the purpose of taking out the chess men, 
cushion, &c., but really to allow lime for the 
player to change his [losition (see fig. 6), and 
to replace the false back and partition, prepara- 
tory to the opening of tlie great cupboard. 

‘ The machinery is so thinly scattered over 
this cupboard, that the eye surveys the whole 
space at one glance, and it miglit seem unne- 
cessary to open a door at the back, and to hold 
a lighted ci\ndle there, as in the former instance; 
but the artifice is dictated by sound policy, 
which teaches tlrat the (^xhil)itor cannot be too 
assiduous in affording facilities to explore every 
corner and recess, which, he well knows, con- 
tains nothing that he is desirous of concealing. 
The chest may now be wdieeled round for the 
purpose of showdng the trunk of the figure ; 
leaving, however, the front doors of the great 
chamber open. The bunch of keys, too, should 
he sufferea to remain in the door, D ; for the 
apparent carelessness of such a proceeding will 
serve to allay any suspicion which the circum- 
stance of locking the door, B, might have ex- 
cited, more especially as the two doors resemble 
one another in point of construction. When 
the drapery has been lifted up, and the doors in 
the trunk and thigh opened, the chest may be 
returned to its former situation, and the doors 
'VC closed. In the mean time the player should 
withdraw his legs from behind the drawer, as he 
"ill not so easily effect this movement after the 
drawer has been pushed in. 


‘ Here let us pause a while, and compare the 
real state of the cliest at this time, wit.li the im- 
pression which, at a similar period of an exhibi- 
tion of the chess-player, lias generally been left 
on the minds of the spectators ; the bulk of 
whom have concluded that each part of the 
chest had been successively exposed ; and tViat 
the whole was at that time o])en to inspection ; 
whereas, on t!ie contrary, it is evident that some 
parts had been entirely withheld from view, 
others but obscurely shown, and tliat nearly half 
of the chest was then excluded fronii their sight. 
Hence we learn liow easily, in matters of this 
sort, the judgment may Vie letl astray by an art- 
ful combination of circumstances, each assisting 
the other towards the attainment of one ohjecL 

‘ Wlieii the doors in front have been closed, 
the exhibitor .may occupy as much time as he 
finds necessary, in apparently adjusting the 
machinery at the back, whilst the player is taking 
the position described in figs. 7 and 8. In this 
position he will find no difficulty in executing 
every movement required of the automaton : 
his head being above the table, he will see the 
chess-board through the waistcoat as easily as 
through a veil; and his left hand extending be- 
yond the elbow of the figure, he will be enabled 
to guide its hand to any part of the board, and 
to take up and let go a che.ss muii with no other 
‘ delicate mechanism’ than, a string communica- 
ting with th(? fing(?r. His right hand, being within 
the chest, may sm’ve to keep in motion tlie con- 
trivance for 'producing the noise, which is heard 
during the moves, and to perform the other 
tricks of moving the head, tapping on the chest, 
See. In order to facilitate the introduetioii of 
the player’s left arm into the arm of the figure, 
the latter is obliged to b(! drawn backwards; 
and, to account for and conceal this strained at- 
titude, a pipe is ingeniously placed in the auto- 
maton’s hand, ’fliis pipe must not ho reiriuvtd 
till tlie other arrangements are completed. W hen 
all is ready, and the y)ipe removed, the exhibitor 
may turn round tlie winder, to give the impres- 
sion to the sjiectators of winding up a spring, or 
weight, and to serve as a signal to the player to 
set the head of the automaton in motion. The 
above process is simple, feasilile, and effective; 
showing indisputably tlial the phenomena may 
be produced without the aid of machinery, and 
thereby rendering it probable that the chess- 
player derives its merit solely from the very in- 
genious mode by which the concealment of a 
living agent is effected.’ 

De Kempelen published l.a Mecanisrae de la 
Parole, Suivi de la Description d’une Machine 
Parlante, et enrichi de vingt-et-scyit Planches, 
X'iemic, 1791, 8vo. printed in Trench: also a 
drama, called Perseus and Andromeda; the 
Unknown Benefactor, a comedy, &c. In addi- 
tion to the machiBCS mentioned in the article 
Automaton, he likewise made a printing press 
for the use of Madame Pardies, a blind musician. 
He died in Vienna in 1804. 

KEMPIS (Thomas a), a pious and learned 
regular oanon, born at the village of Kemp, in 
the diocese of Cologne, in 1320 ; from which he 
look his name. He studied at Deventer, in the 
community of poor scholars established by (je- 
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rard Groot ; where he made great progress in 
the sciences. In 1399 he entered the monas- 
tery of the regular canons of Mount St. Agnes, 
near Zwoll, of which his brother was prior. 
Thomas k Kempis there distinguished himself 
by his eminent piety, his respect for his superiors, 
his charity to his brother canons, &c. He died 
in 1471, aged seventy. The best editions of his 
works, which consist of sermons, spiritual trea- 
tises, and lives of holy men, are those of Paris 
in 1649, and of Antwerp in 1607. The famous 
book de Imitatione Christi, which has been 
translated into almost all languages, having been 
found printed under the name of Gerson, has 
been, on this account, as on the credit of 
some MSS., since ascribed to the abl)ot Ger- 
son. This occasioned a violent dispute between 
the canons of St. Augustine and the Benedic- 
tines. 

KEMPTEN, the ancient Campodunum, a 
town of the Bavarian states, on the iller. It con- 
sists of the old town, and the Stifts-stadt, and 
contains altogether 5300 inhabitants. Here is an 
aqueduct : manufactures of cotton and linen, 
and some trade on the Iller. The two parts 
of the town were formerly distinct, the old town 
having no territory but a good trade ; while the 
Stifts-stadt, which stands on an eminence, was 
the seat of the abbey. In 1802 both the abbey 
and town were made over to Bavaria. Sixty-six 
miles W. S. W. of Munich, and fifty south by 
east of Ulm. 

KEN, V. a.h n. s. Sax. cennan ; Goth, kenna; 
Belg. kenrien. To know ; to see at a distance ; 
to descry; to know, Ken, a view or sight. 

Colin ! thou k^nst the southerne shepheard’s boy 
Him love that wounded with a dcaly darte, 

Whiiome on him wos all my care and ioye 
Forcing with giftes to win his wanton heart. 

Spenser^s SftPpheard's Calendar* 

’ ris he, I ken the manner of his gait. 

Shahspeare, 

Lo ! within a ken oar anny lies. Id. Henrp JV. 
When from the mountain topPisanio shewed thee. 
Thou vvast within a ken. Id. Cpmheline. 

The next day about evening we saw, within a 
kenning, thick clouds, which did put us in some hope 
of land. Bacon. 

At once as far as angels ken, he views 
The dismal situation waste and wild, Milton. 

It was a hill 

Of paradise the highest ; from whose top 
'I'he hemisphere of earth, in clearest ke/?, 

Stretched out to the amplest reach of prospect, lay. 

id. 

He soon 

Saw within ken a glorious angel stand. Id. 

Coasting they kept the land within their ken, 

And knew the North but when the pole-star shone. 

Dryden. 

If thou kenst from far, 

Among the PIeiad.s, a new -kindled star ; 

’ ris she that shines in that propitious light. Id. 
When we consider the reasons we have to think, 
that what lies within our Imi is but a small part of 
ihffAini verse, we shall discover an huge abyss of ig- 
norance. Locke. 

We ken them from afar, the setting sun 
Plays on their shining arms. Addison. 

Now plain 1 ken whence love his rise begun : 

Sure he was horn some bloody butcher’s sen, 
lired up in a shambles. ^ Gay's Pastorals,^ 


Ken (Thomas), an eminent English bishop, in 
the seventeenth century, who was educated at 
Winchester school, whence he went to Oxford ; and 
in 1669 was made a prebend of Winchester. He 
was appointed by king Charles II. to attend lord 
Dartmouth at the demolishing of Tangier ; and 
at his return was made chaplain to the king, as 
he was some time after to the princess of Orange, 
In Jan. 1685 he was made bishop of Bath and 
Wells. The month following he attended king 
Charles II. at his death, for three whole days 
and nights. In James the Second’s reign he 
zealously opposed the progress of popery ; and 
in June, 1688, he with five otlier bishops, and 
the archbishop of Canterbury, was committed 
prisoner to the Tower of London, for subscrib- 
ing a petition to his majesty against tiie declara- 
tion of indulgence. Upon the Revolution, 
however, he refused to take the oaths to king 
William and queen Mary, on which account he 
was deprived of his bishojiric. (^uetMi Anne 
bestowed on him a yearly pension of .£‘200 to hi.s 
death, in 1710. He published several pious 
works. 

KENDAL, a market town of Westmoreland, 
seated in a valley, among hills, on tlie west side 
of the Ken, over which there are two stone 
bridges, and one of wood, which leads to the 
castle, now in ruins. It is a large handsome 
place ; and has two fine long streets, crossing 
each other. The inhabitants liave carried on the 
cotton and woollen manufactory ever since llie 
reign of Edward HI., and laws were enacted 
for regulating Kendal cloths as early as Richard 
11. and Henry IV. It is also famous for the 
manufactory of cottons, druggets, serges, hats, 
worsted and yarn stockings, &c. (:iueen Eliza- 
beth incor})orated it with aldermen and bur- 
gesses; and king James L witli a mayor, re- 
corder, town-clerk, twelve aldermen, twenty-four 
burgesses, or common council-men, and two 
attorneys. There are seven companies, viz. 
mercers, shearmen, cord wainers, glovers, tanners, 
tailors, and pewterers. It has an elegant tovvn- 
liall, and a court of conscience for dclits under 
40s. It has a large beautiful church, which 
stands on the other side of the brook called 
Blindbeck, out of the liberty of tlie town : a 
large and handsome Gothic fabric, 180 feet long 
and ninety-nine broad, with five aisles, each 
parted by a row of eigljt pillars, and a. strong 
square steeple. Near it is Abbot’s Hall, the re- 
sidence of the abbot when this church belonged 
to an abbey dissolved by Henry VTIL In 171)5 
a new chapel was erected in the middle of the 
town, and twelve chapels of ease belong to it. 
Here are several public and pr.vate charitable 
institutions, viz. Sandy’s Hospital and Chanty 
School, founded in 1670; the Blue-coat schc al, 
for fifty boys and forty girls ; a school of Indus- 
try, built in 1799; a dispensary, erected in 
1782 ; and the workhouse, which is at the north- 
west end of the town, and is very commodious. 
The newspaper published here is of long stand- 
ing, and a , subscription book-club has been long 
established. Here is also a free grammar-school 
well endowed. Eastward of the town on the 
opposite side of the river on a hill, whence is a 
fine prospect, stand the ruins of a castle, wherem 
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was bom Catharine Parr, the sixth wife of Henry 
VIII. By the inland navigation, it has commu- 
nication with the rivers Mersey, Dee, Kibble, 
Ouse, Trent, Severn, Humber, Thames, Avon, 
&:c., extending above 500 miles in the counties of 
Lincoln, Nottingham, York, J/ancastor. (M)pster, 
Stafford, Warwick, Leicester, Oxford, Worcester, 
Sic. The sessions of the peace for this part of the 
county, called the barony of Kendal, are held in 
this town ; and there is a very good market on Sa- 
turday, for all kinds of provisions and for woollen 
yarn. It has fairs May 6th, and No'ember 8th : 
and between them a great market for black cattle 
every fortnight. Kendal sendsone member to par- 
liament. Returning officer, the mayor of the town. 

KENh', or Kenne, a considerable place of 
Upper Egypt, which now forms the centre of its 
trade. The goods destined for India are brought 
up the Nile to this place in boats, where they are 
landed and carried over land to Cosseir, and em- 
barked on the Red Sea. The goods from India 
are also landed at Cosseir, and brought to Kcne. 
It is however chiefly supported by the great ca- 
ravan from Western and Central Africa which 
passes annually through it, and brings numerous 
pilgrims for Mecca and Medina. Those cities, 
as well as their port, Jidda, being situated in a 
very barren country, the pilgrims are oblitred to 
supply themselves at Kene. Long. 32° 27' E., 
lat. 26° 9' 36* N. 

KEN HAWAY, a largo river of the United 
States, in V'irginia, which is formed by the Ken- 
haway Proper, and the Green Briar rivers. The 
former rises in North Carolina, in 36° N. lat. to 
the east of the Alleghany Mountains. Its course 
is first nearly north, passing into the Alleghany 
valley obliquely. It then follows the range of 
the valley, and at a distance of about forty miles 
enters Virginia, and, continuing sixty miles north- 
east to Inglisville, then turns north-w'est by 
north, enters Cumberland valley, over which it 
meanders about seventy miles, and receives, 
from the north-east. Green Briar Kiver. Below 
their junction, the Great Kenhaway flows north- 
west forty or fifty miles, and passes Cumberland 
mountain by considerable falls. A rock, a little 
elevated in the middle, crosses tlie bed of the 
river, over which the water shoots, and falls about 
fifty feel perpendicularly, except at one side, 
where the descent is more gradual. Below these 
falls the stream, upwards of 300 yards wide, 
pursues nearly a north course for 100 miles, 
and falls into the Ohio at Point Pleasant, in 
lat. 38° 55' N. The Great Kenhaway is 196 
miles below Pittsburg, and navigable to the great 
falls most of the year. 

Kenhaway, Littee, a smaller river of the 
United States, in Virginia, which rises among 
the Alleghany Mountains, west of ('hestnut ridge, 
or Cumberland Mountain. It is 150 yards wide 
at its mouth, and is navigable only ten miles. It 
falls into the Ohio at Parkersburg. 

KENILWORTH, or Kileingwohth, is a 
market-town of England, in the county of War- 
wick, consisting chiefly of an irregular street, 
nearly a mile in length. The church is an an- 
t'ient building, with a spire; and there are two 
dissenting meeting-houses. A manufacture of 
born combs is carried on here, but the town is 


chiefly noted for its magnificent castle, which 
formed at one time the pride and ornament of 
this part of the kingdom. The remains present 
one of tlie most splendid and picturesque wrecks 
of castellated strength found in England. The 
castle was originally founded by Geoffrey de 
Glinton, chamberlain and treasurer to king 
Henry I. But most of the buildings which re- 
main were built by John of Gaunt, who acquired 
it by marriage. Through his son Henry IV. it 
returned into the hands of the crown, until queen 
Elizabeth conferred it on Robert Dudley, earl of 
Leicester. This nobleman spent immense sums 
in adorning and enlarging it; and, when all was 
finished, he entertained the queen here for 
seventeen days. According to a survey, taken 
some time after, the area within the walls of the 
castle contained seven acres, and the circuit of 
the walls, manors, parks, and chase, was nineteen 
or twenty miles. During the civil wars the 
buildings were extensively demolished, and the 
materials sold. The carl of Clarendon is the 
present proprietor. Population 2279. Market 
on Wednesday. Five miles north of Warwick, 
and 101 north-west of London. 

KENNI'RIECK, a river of Maine (next to 
Penobscot, the largest in the di.strict). North 
America, has two principal branches, the east- 
ern and western. The former rises from Moose- 
head Lake; and the latter, called Dead River, 
interlocks with the sources of the Chaudiere, 
with which it is connected by a portage of only 
five miles. The two branches unite about twenty 
mile.s below Moosehead Lake ; and the river 
afterwards pursues a southerly course, and flows 
into the Atlantic, between Phipsburg and George- 
town, a league from Seguin Isliiid. It is joined 
by the Androscoggin, eighteen miles from the 
sea. The tide flows up as far as Augusta, aud 
the river is navigable for ships to Bath, twelve 
miles; for vessels of 150 tons to Ilallowoll, 
forty miles; for sloops to Augusta, two miles 
further ; and for boats to Vv’aterville, eighteen 
miles above Augusta. • 

The mo.st considerable falls on the Kennebeck 
are at Tcconic, between Waterville and Wins- 
low; SkouhegvYn Falls, between Bloomfield and 
Canaan; Nurridgcwock Falls, between Anson 
and Madison ; and Karatunk Falls, between 
Ffinden and Sola. The country watered l.y it 
is one of the best grazing districts in New Eng- 
land ; and the towns of Bath, Gardiner, Hallo- 
well, Augusta, Waterville, Bloomfield, and Nor- 
ridgcwock are on its banks. 

KENNEDY (John), M.D., a learned Scots 
physician of the eighteenth century, who resided 
several years at Smyrna. He made a valuable 
collection of coins and pictures : and published 
a Dissertation on the Coins of Carausius, 
which produced a controversy between him and 
Dr. Stukely. He died in 1760. 

KEN'NEL, w. s. k v. n. Fr. c/ieml ; Dut. ken- 
nel ; Lat. canalis. A cot for dogs ; a number of dogs 
kept together; tlie hole of a fox or other beast; 
the water-course of a street ; to lie ; to dwell : a 
term used in contempt when applied to man. 

From forth tke kennel of thy womb hath crept 
A hell-hound, that doth hunt us all to death. 

Sluikspeate. 
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A httle herd of England’s timoTous deer. 

Mazed witli a yelping kennel of French curs. Id. 

I5ad humours gather to a bile ; or, as divers ken- 
nels flow to one sink, so in short time their numbers 
increase. 1 1 ay ward. 

The seditious remain within their station, which, 
by reason of the nastiness of the beastly multitude, 
might be more fitly termed a kennel than a camp. 

Id. 

Yet, when they list, would creep, 

If ought disturbed their noise, into her womb, 

And kennel there : yet there still barked and howled 
W ithin, unseen. Milton's Paradise Lost. 

A dog sure, if he could speak, had wit enough to 
descrilie his kennel. Sidney. 

'I'lie dog kennelled in a liollovv tree, and the cock 
roosted upon the boughs. L'Est ranine. 

Tie always came in so dirty, as if he lia<l been 
dragged through the kennel at a boarding-school. 

Arhnllnud . 

Brutes capable would tell yon 'tis a lie 
And judge you from tlie kennel and the stye. 

Coupe r. Progress of Error. 

A Kennel for liounds should be situated on 
an eminence; its front ought to be to the east, 
and the courts rouml it ought to be wide and 
airy, to admit the sun-beams at any time of 
the (lay. Two kennels are noc{;ssary to t’ne well- 
being of hounds : wlicn there is but one it is 
seldom sweet. When the feeder hrst comes to 
the kennel in a morning, he should let out the 
hounds into the outer court; and in bad weather 
should open the door of the hunting kennel (that 
in which the hounds designed t(j hunt next day 
are kept), lest want of rest should incline them 
to go into it. The lodging room should then be 
cleaned out, the doors and windows of it opened, 
the litter shaken up, and the kennel made sweet 
and clean before tlie hounds return to it again. 
The floor of each lodging room should bo 
bricked, and sloped on both sides to run to the 
centre, with a gutter left to carry off the water, 
tliat when they are washed they may soon be 
dry. If water should remain, th'ough any fault 
in the floor, it must be carefully mopped up ; for 
damps are always very prejudicial. The kennel 
ought to have three doors ; tw'o in tlic front and 
one in the back ; the last to have a lattice-win- 
dovv in it, with a wooden .shutter, which is con- 
stantly to be kept closed when the hounds are 
in, except in summer, when it should be left 
open all die day. At the back of the kennel 
.should be a house thatched and furzed up on 
the sides, large enough to contain at least a load 
of straw. Here should be a [*it ready to receive 
the dung, and a gallows for the flesh. The gal- 
lows should have a thatched roof, and a circular 
board at the posts, to prevent vermin from 
climbing up. A piece of gromid adjoining to 
the kennel sliould be enclosed for such dog 
horses as may be brought alive. In some ken- 
nels a stove is used ; Imt, w'herc the feeder 
is a good one, a mop properly used wall render 
the stove unnecessary. If ticks at any time be 
troublesome in your k(!iuiel, let the walls of 
it be well w^ashed ; if that .should not destroy 
them, the walls must then he white-wa.shed. 
There should also be a stream of water in the 
neighbourhood, or even running througli it if 
possible; with moveable stages on wheels tor 


the hounds to lie on. The soil ought at all 
events to be dry. The most magnificent kennel 
in England is the duke of Richmond’s at Good- 
wood, which cost £19,000, and is sufficiently 
extensive for two packs of hounds. The building 
comprises five kennels; two thirty-six by fifteen, 
three thirty by fifteen, an(i two feeding rooms 
twenty by fifteen feet, with stoves for warming 
the air when too cold. The huntsman and 
whipper-in have each a parlour, kitchen, and 
sleeping room. 

RENNET (Dr. White), bishop of Peter- 
borough, a learned English writer, was born at 
Dover, August 10th, 16(30; and educated at St. 
Edmund’s llall, Oxford; where he soon di.stin- 
guislied himself by his translations of several 
books into I’.nglish, and other publications. In 
169.5 ho piildisiied liis parochial Antiquities. In 
1706 he jiublished his (.’ase of Impropriations, 
and two otlier tracts on the same subject. In 
1709 he published the tliird volume of The 
Comjilete History of Jhigland ; the two former 
being e(mq)iled by iMr. llugbes. In 1709 he 
published A Yiudicatiou of the Church and 
C'I(Mgy of England from some late Riquoaclies 
rudely and unjustly cast upon them; and A 
True Answer to Dr. Sachovc-'n'l’s Sermon. Dr. 
Kennel was exjio.sed to great odium as a low- 
churehman, on account of his conduct and wTit- 
ings. In 171 3 lie ];)rcsentcd the Society for Prop.i- 
gating tlie Gospel with a great number of books, 
suitable to their design ; published his Biblio- 
theca? Americana? Primoniia, and founded an 
antiquarian and historical library at I’eterborotigh. 
In 171.5 ho published a sermon entitled. The 
Witchcraft of tlie present Rebellion, and after- 
wards several other pieces. In 1717 lie was en- 
gaged in a dispute with Dr. William Nicholson, 
bisliop of Carlisle, relative to some alterations in 
the bishop of Bangor’s celebrated sermon ; and 
disliked the proceedings of the convocation 
against that bisliop. Upon the death of Dr. 
CnmbcrlamJ, bishop of Peterborough, he was 
promoted to that see in 1718: which he held 
till his death in 1728. lie was an excelhmt phi- 
lologist, and well versed in the history and anti- 
quities of England. 

RENNET (Dr. Basil), a learned English 
writer, and brother to the bishop, was born at 
J’ostling in Kent, in 1674 ; and educated in Cor- 
pus Christi College, Oxford, where he became 
fellow. In 1700 he went over as chaplain to 
the English factory at Leghorn ; where he met 
with groat opposition from the papists, and was 
in danger from the Inquisition. He died in 
1714. He published Lives of the Greek Poets ; 
the Roman Antiquities ; a volume of Sermons 
preached at Leghorn; A Translation into'English 
of Puflendorf’s Treatise of the Law of Nature 
and Nations, &c. 

Rennet, in geography, a river which rises 
among the chalky hills in Wilts, and flows to 
Newbury in Berks, where it becomes navigable, 
and below whicli it is augmented by the Lam- 
born., It then keeps along the south edge of the 
county, till, turning up to Reading, it mingles 
with the Thames. Pope has celebrated this 
river, as 

‘ J'he Keimet swift, I'oi silver eels renowned.’ 
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KENNICOTT (Dr. Benjamin), well known 
in the learned world for his elaborate edition of 
tlie Hebrew Bible, and other valuable publica- 
tions, was born in 1718, at Totness in Devon- 
shire, where his father was parish clerk. Some 
opportunities of early improvement must liave 
occurred, superior to those which his father could 
afford to give him ; for, in 17 i:i, he wrote A 
Poem on the Recovery of the honorable Mrs. 
FJizaheth Courtenay from a dangerous illness; 
which was soon followed by such contributions 
as procured for him the advantages of an acade- 
mical education. In 1744 he entered at Wad- 
liain College, and soon distinguished himself in 
that particular branch of study in which he after- 
wards became so eminent. Ilis two disserta- 
tions, On the Tree of lafe, and The Oblations of 
Cain and Abel, came to a second edition so 
early as 1747, and procured him the singular 
honor of a bachelor’s degree conferred on him 
gratis by the university, a year before the sta- 
tutea])le time. The dissertations were gratefully 
dedicated to those benefactors vnIioso lil)crality 
had opened his way to the uriivcrsily. lie was 
soon after admitted a fellow of Fxeter (’ollcge, 
and distinguished, himself by tiu; publication of 
several staanons. In 17511 he laid llie foundation 
of his gr(;at work on the Hebrew Rihle, l)y pub- 
lishing his first dissertation, On the State of the 
Printed Hebrew Text, in which he proposed to 
overthrow the tlien prevailing notion of its abso- 
hit(^ integrity. The first blow, indeed, had been 
struck long before, by (.’apellus, in his (’ritica 
Sacra, pul)lishcd after liis death by his son in 
1650 — a blow which Buxtorf, w ith all his abilities 
and dialectical skill, was unal)l(; to ward off. 
But Capelins having no opjmrtimity of considt- 
ing MSS., though his arguments were supported 
by the authority of the Samaritan Pentateuch, 
of parallel passages, and of die ancient versions, 
could never absolutely prove his point. Indeed 
the general opinion was, that the Hebrew^ MSS. 
contained no, or at most very few and trilling, 
variations from the printed text: and with respect 
to die Samaritan Pentateuch, very difierent 
opinions were entertained. Tliose who held the 
Hebrew verity, condemned the Samaritan as 
corrupt in every place where it deviated from 
the Hebrew; and those who believed the Helirevv 
to be incorrect, did not think the Samaritan of 
sufficient authority to correct it. Besides the 
Samaritan itself appcare<l to a very great advan- 
tage; for no Samaritan MSS. were then known, 
and the l^enlateneh was condemned for those 
errors which ought rather to have been asc ribed 
to the incorrectness of the editions. In this dis- 
sertation, therefore, J)r. Konnic’oit proved, that 
there were many Hebrew MSS. extant, which, 
though they had hidu'rtobccn generally suyiposed 
to agree with each other, and with the Hebrew 
Rxt, yet contained many and imjmrlant various 
readings; and that from those various readings 
considerable authority was derived in support of 
the ancient versions. He announced the exis- 
tence of six Samaritan MSS. in Oxford only, by 
'vhich many errors in the printed Samaritan 
might be detected ; and he attempted to prove, 
that even from the Samaritan, as it was already 
printed, many pa.'^sagcsin the Hebrew might un- 


doubtedly he corrected. This work was ex- 
amined with great severity both in Britain and 
abroad. In .some foreign universities, the belief 
of the Hebrew verity, on its being attacked by 
Capelins, had been insisted on as an article of 
faith. And at home this doctrine of the corrupt 
state of the Hebrew text was opposed by Com- 
ings and Bate, two Hutchinsonians, with as much 
violence as if the whole truth of revelation had 
been at stake. The next three or four years of 
Dr. Kennicoit’s life were chiefly spent in search- 
ing out and examining Hebrew MSS. About 
this time Dr. Kennicott became one of the king’s 
preachers at Whitehall; and in 1759 vicar 
of Culham in Oxfordshire. In January, 1760, 
he published his second dissertation on the state 
of the Hebrew text; in which, after vindicating 
the authority and antiquity of the Samaritan 
Pentateuch, he disarmed the advocates for the 
Hebrew verity of their most specious arguments. 
He a])pealcd also to the writings of the Jews them- 
selves on the subject of the Hebrew text, and 
gave a compendious history of it, from the close 
of the Hebrew canon down to the invention of 
]irintiiig; together with a description of 103 
ilebrew MSS. also which he had discovered in 
Icngland, and an account of many others preserved 
in various parts of Europe. A collation of tlie 
Helirew MSS. was now loudly called for, by the 
most learned and enlightencal of the friends of 
biblical criticism; and in this same year Dr. 
Kennicott published his proposals, for collating 
all the Ilebrew MSS. prior to the invention of 
printing, that could be found in Great Britain 
and Ireland, and for procuring at the same time 
as many collations of foreign MSS. of note, as 
the time and money he should receive would 
permit. His first subscribers were archbishop 
Seeker, and the delegates of the Oxford press, 
who gave him an annual subscription of £40. 
in the first year the money received was about 
500 guineas, in the next it arose to 900, at which 
Slim it continued stationary till the tenth year, 
when it amounted to 1000. During the progress 
of the work, the industry of our author was re- 
warded by a canonry of Christ Church. He 
was also presented to the valuable living of Myn- 
hcriyote, in Cornwall, by the nomination of the 
chapter of Exeter. In 1776 the first volume 
was juddishod, and in 1780 the whole was com- 
])leted. if now we consider that above 600 
MSS. were collated, that the whole work octn- 
j)ied twenty years of Dr. Kennicott’s life, it must 
1)0 owned that sacred criticism is indeed greatly 
indebted to him. Within two years of his death 
he resigned his living in Cornwall, on account 
of his not having a ])rospec:t of ever again being 
able to visit his parish. He died at Oxford, 
after a lingering illness, September 18th, 1783 
and left a widow, who was sister to the late 
Edward Chainberlayne, esq., of the treasury. 
At the time of his death he was employed in 
printing Remarks on Select Passages in the Old 
Testament ; which were afterwards published, 
the volume having been completed from his 
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KENSINCrrON, a populous village of Mid- 
dlesex, on tlie west road fiom Eondon, nearly 
two miles from Hyde Park ('orner. Ihe palace, 
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■which was the seat of Lord Chancellor Finch, 
afterwards earl of Nottingham, was purchased 
by king William III., who greatly improved it, 
and caused a royal road to be made to it, 
through St. James’s and Hyde Parks. Queen 
Ann improved what William had begun; and 
was so pleased with the place, that she fre- 
quently supped during the summer in the green- 
house, which is very beautiful; but queen Caro- 
line completed tire design by extending the 
gardens from the great road in Kensington to 
Acton ; by bringing the Serpentine River into 
them ; and by taking in some acres from Hyde 
Park, on which she caused a mount to be 
erected. Tliis mount is planted round with 
ever-greens, and commands a fine view over the 
gardens, and the country south and west. They 
were originally designed by Kent, and were 
very much improved by Brown. The palace 
indeed has not much grandeur, but the royal 
apartments are noble, and some of the pictures 
good. At this palace king William, prince 
CJeorge of Denmark, queen Anne, and king 
George II. died. The old church was pulled 
down in 1006, and a much better one built in its 
room. Part of this village, from the palace 
gate to the Bell, is in the parish of St. Margaret’s, 
Westminster. 

KFNT, a county of England, which Cam- 
den, Wallis, Harris, Hasted, and others, conjec- 
ture was origin lly united to the continent 
of Europe, by a narrow isthmus extending 
between Dover and (Calais. The chalky cliffs 
of Dover, and of Calais and Boulogne, have 
indeed an almost exact resemblance; their 
ftices are rugged and precipitous, appearing as if 
they had been rent asunder by violence; and 
their length on both coasts is similar, being 
about six miles. It is probable that Kent was 
j)Ossessed by the Belg5«,and afterwards lost their 
proper name in the word Cantii, from the name 
of the county. Camden observes that time lias 
not yet stripped this county of its ancient name; 
but as Casar, Strabo, Diodorus, Siculus, 
Ptolemy, and others call it Cantiuin ; so ihe 
Saxons, us Nennius tells us, named it Cant-guar- 
laritol ; or, in other words, the country of the 
people inhabiting Cantium. Caint is a British 
word, and is still the name of this county in 
Welsh. It is descriptive of a country abounding 
with clear, fair, or open downs ; and tliis is tlie 
general characteristic of Kent. In the Domes- 
day Book it is written Chenth. 

This was the first county invaded by the 
Romans, who, after they had with much diffi- 
culty subjugated the island, named this district 
a portion of Britannia Prima. It formed also 
the first kingdom of the Saxon Heptarchy; but 
its kings, in process of time, being reduced or 
conquered by Egbert, it became part of the 
West Saxon kingdom, and so continued till the 
Norman Conquest. The inhabitants are said to 
have been the first in England that were converts 
to Christianity : and by their courage and reso- 
lution they retained some privileges which the 
inhabitants of every other county lost by a capi- 
tulation with William the Conqueror; particu- 
larly a tenure called gavel-kind, by virtue of 
which every man possessed of lands in tins 
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county is in a manner a freeholder, not being 
bound by copyhold, customary tenure, or tenant 
right, as they are in most other parts of Eng- 
land. The male heirs, and in default of such 
the female, share all lands alike. Tlie land.s of 
a brother, if he have no legal issue, are shared 
by all the surviving brethren. An heir of fifteen 
years of age may sell or alienate. And, lastly, 
though the ancestor be convicted of felony or 
murder, the heirs may enjoy his inheritance. 
But this privilege extends not to treason, piracy, 
outlawry, or abjuring the realm. Such are 
privileges still allowed (though not quite pecu- 
liar) to the county of Kent. 

This county forms the south-east angle or 
corner of the kingdom. Some have supposed 
its name to have been hence derived. It is 
bounded on the north by tlie river Thames, the 
county of Essex, and the German Ocean; on 
the south by Sussex ; on the east by the British 
Channel ; and on the west by Surrey. Its figure is 
quadrilateral. It is about sixty-three miles in length 
from JJoplford to the point of the North Foreland. 
Its breadth from east to west is forty miles ; and 
its circumference about 174 miles. It is divided 
into two grand districts, West and East Kent ; 
sixty-three liundrcds, five lathes, fifteen liberties, 
two cities, thirty-four market-towns, and 414 
parishes. , It is in the home circuit, the provit)co 
of Canterbury, and the dioceses of Canterbury 
and Rochester. 

Kent, in consequence of its proximity to the 
German Ocean and British Channel, is very 
subject to cold sea winds. The prevailing 
breezes arc from north-east and south-west. The 
sub-soil of the whole Isle of Thanet is a dry, 
hard, rock chalk. The tops of the poor chalky 
ridges are about sixty feet above the level of the 
sea, and are covered with a dry loose chalky 
mould from six to eight inches deep ; it has a 
mixture of small flints, and is, without manure, 
a very poor soil. The vales between the ridges, 
and the flat lands on the hills, have a depth of 
dry loamy soil, from one to three feet, with less 
chalk and of much better quality. The west 
end of the island, even on the Iiills, has a good 
mould, from one to two feet deep, a little in- 
clining to stifiiiess ; but the deepest and best 
soil is that which lies on the southernmost ridgc» 
running westward from Ramsgate to Monktoii ; 
it is there a deep, rich, sandy loam. The soil of 
the marshes is a stiff' clay, mixed with sea-sand, 
and small marine shells. In east Kent, the open 
part of the district between Canterbury, Dover, 
and Deal is of various soils, the principal of 
which are chalk, loam, strong cledge, hazel- 
mould, and stiff' clay. Besides these, there are 
some small tracts of flints, gravel, and sand. 
Almost the '•'hole of the Isle of Sheppey is a 
deep, strong, stiff clay. The varieties of soil in 
west Kent are chalk, loam, clay, gravel, sand, 
hassock, pinnock, coomb, and hazel-mould. 
The Weald of Kent has the reputation of being 
an entire mass of clay; but on examination it is, 
foun^ to contain the following varieties of soil 
clay, hazel-mould, rag-stone, sand, and gravel. 
Almost the whole surface of the spacious level 
of fine rnarsb-land called Romney Marsh, is the 
sediment of the sea. It consists chiefly of a 
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soft loam and clay, with a greater or less mixture 
of sea-sand ; there are, however, near the shore, 
some small tracts of blowing sand, and some 
sea-beach, which are of very little value. The 
principal rivers are the Thames, the Medway, 
the Greater a'nd Less Stone, the Darent or 
Dart, the Cray, and the Ravensbone. The only 
navigable canals within the county arc the 
Rochester Canal from Chatham to Gravesend, 
and the Croydon Canal from Croydon in Surrey 
to London. Kent abounds with agricultural 
produce of various kinds ; with plantations of 
flops, and orchards of cherries and other fruit- 
trees. It also produces great quantities of corn, 
wood, and madder. The Weald of Kent is 
remarkable for large bullocks ; and in this dis- 
trict there are woods of oak, beech, and chestnut. 
There are several mineral springs in various 
parts, particularly in the neighbourhood of Tun- 
bridge Wells. 'Hie parish of i’enshurst, as well 
as the neighbouring ones, abounds in veins of 
iron ore, and most of the s^irings in them are 
more or less chalybeate. 

Kent returns fifteen mcinhcrs to Parliament : 
viz. four for the county, two for the city of Can- 
terbury, two for tlie city of Rochester, two for 
Maidstone, two for Dover, two for Sandwich, one 
for llythe, and (iueenborougli and New Romney 
formerly sent members. The family of Knatch- 
hull has represented this county at various 
periods since the reign of Charles L The duke 
of Dorset is said to be proprietor or patron of 
the county, the admiralty of the city of Roches- 
ter, and the ordnance and admiralty of (^ueen- 
borough. 

The eminent natives of Kent are very numerous: 
the following are the principal : — Lords Jeffery 
and Nicholas Amherst. — Sir Nicholas Bacon. 
— Sir Robert Buller. — R. Boyle. — Admiral 
Byng. — Mrs. Carter. — Wrn. Caxton. — Dr. Tho- 
mas Comber. — Sir Kd. Dcring. — Leonard and 
Thomas Digges. — Brien Duppa. — (^uecn Eli- 
zabeth. — Sir George Ent. — J, Evelyn. — J. Eve- 
lyn, his son. — Sir R. Filmer. — William of Gil- 
lingham. — Robert Glover. — J. Goddard. — Peter 
Gunning. — ^Robert Jenkins — Stephen Hales. 
Dr. Harris. — J. Harvey. — Dr. Wm. Harvey. — 
Dr. J. Hawkesworth. — King Henry VlII. — 
Bishop B. Hoadly. — Bishop G. Horne. — Drs. 
W. and Basil Kcnnet. — Kilburn, the antiquary. 
— Dr.N.Lardner. — J. Lilly.— Mrs. Macaulay.— 
Queen Mary. — Mrs. E. Montague. — Dr. John 
Monro. — The late Right Hon. William Pitt. — 
Richard, Earl of Cork. — Sir G. Rooke. — Regi- 
nald Scott. — Sir Charles Sedlcy. — Christopher 
Smart. — Wm. Somner. — Algernon Sydney.-— 
Sir Philip Sydney. — Lewis Theobald. — F. 
Thynne. — Sir Thomas Twysden. — Sir R. Twys- 
den. — Sir Robert Twysden. — Sir F. Walsing- 
ham. — Dr. Wilson. — Major-general James 
Wolfe.— Sir Henry Wotton. — Rev. Dean Wot- 
ton. — Sir T. Wyat.— Philip Yorke, Earl of 
Hardwicke. Canterbury and Rochester are both 
bishops^ sees. Maidstone is the county town, 
and gives the title of Viscount to the Finch 
family. 

Grazing and agriculture almost entirely en- 
gross the concerns of this county; lienee there 
^re not many private manufactures of conse- 
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qucnce. The cloth trade, first introduced at 
Cranbrook, has long forsaken this county, but a 
few descendants of the French Protestant refu- 
gees carry on the manufacture of brocades, and 
there are some silk mills at Sevenoaks. Some of 
the finest writing paper in the world is made in 
the vicinity of Maidstone. At Crayford are 
calico printing and bleaching works ; at Dart- 
ford mills for manufacturing gunpowder In time 
of war government gives employment to vast 
numbers of workmen m this county. The 
greater part of the entire implements of our 
warfare are prepared here. At Woolwich the 
artillery establishment is thought the most ex- 
tensive and best regulated collection of work- 
shops and storehouses in the world ; and the 
whole establishment under the Board of Ord- 
nance, including the Academy for the instruction 
of the cadets, the Artillery Barracks, and the 
Arsenal, is liighly creditable to the country. 
Kent also contains the four naval arsenals of 
Deptford, Woolwich, Chatham, and Sheerness ; 
and the magnificent Greenwich Hospital. See 
Greenwich. 

Kent, a populous and fertile county of Dela- 
ware, hounded on the east by the Delaware ; 
south by Sussex county, west by the state of 
Maryland, and north by Newcastle county. It 
is forty miles long from north to south, and 
twenty-six broad from cast to west. Dover is the 
capital. 

Kent, a county of Maryland, on the eastern 
shore, bounded on the east by Newcastle, and 
part of Kent county in Delaware; south by the 
Chester, which divides it from queen Anne’s 
county ; west by Chesapeake Bay ; and north by 
the Sassafras, which separates it from (>ecil 
county. It is thirty-two miles and a half long, 
and thirteen broad. Chester is the capital. 

Kent, a county of Rhode Island, bounded on 
the east by Narraganset Bay, south by Washing- 
ton county, west by the State of Connecticut, 
and north l)y Providence county. It is twenty 
miles long, and ten broad. Warwick is the 
capital. 

KENTUCKY, one of the United States of 
North America, is bounded nortli by the river 
Ohio, which separates it from Ohio, Indiana, and 
Illinois; east by Virginia; south l)y Virginia and 
Tennessee; and west by the river Mississippi. 
It extends from long. 81° 49' to 89° 20' W., 
lat. 36° 30' to 39° 10' N. ; 300 miles long, and 
from forty to 180 broad, containing 42,000 
square miles. The number of inhabitants in 1830 
amounted to 688,844. 

Tlie counties and chief towns, at present, are 
thus exhibited 


Couiuics, 

Cliiof 'fowns. 

Adair 

Columbia 

Barren 

Glasgow 

Bath 

Owensvilla 

Boone 

Burlington 

Bracken 

Augusta 

Brecken ridge 

Ilardingslnirg 

Bourbon 

Paris 

Butler 

Morgantown 

Bullet 

Sliepherdsville 

Clarke 

Winchester 
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Counties. 

Chief 'fowns. 

Casey 

Liberty 

Campbell 

Newport 

Christian 

Hopkinsville 

Cumberland 

Burkesville 

Clay 

Manchester 

Oaldwell 

Princeton 

Estill 

Irvine 

Fayette 

Lexington 

Franklin 

Frankfort 

Fleming 

Flemingsburg 

Floyd 

Prestonville 

Gallatin 

I\)rt William 

Greenup 

Greonupshurgh 

(Jrcen 

Green shurgli 

G ray son 

Jatchfield 

Garrard 

l.ancaster 

Henry 

Newcastle 

Harrison 

Cynthiana 

1 lenderson 

Henderson 

Harden 

Fdizaheth Tr.vvn 

Hopkins 

Madisonville 

Jessamin 

N icholasville 

Jeffers on 

l.oiiisville 

Knox 

Barhousville 

Livingston 

Smithlanci 

l.ow is 

Clarksl)u rg 

Lawrence 

Poui<a 

Lincoln 

Stanford 

J.ogan 

U ussellville 

Mason 

Washingto!! 

Mercer 

Danville 

Madison 

Richmond 

Muhlunbergh 

Greenville 

Montgomery 

Mount Sterling 

Nicholas 

Carlisle 

Nelson 

Bairdstou n 

Ohio 

Hartford 

Pulaski 

Summerset 

Pendleton 

I 'a 1 mouth 

Rockcastle 

Mount X'ernon 

Scott 

Ocorgetown 

Shelby 

Shelbyville 

1 'iiion 

Morganfield 

Wayne 

Monticello 

Vbashington 

Springfield 

Warren 

Bowling-green 

Woodford 

Versailles. 


rraiikfurt is 0ic scat of government. Lexing- 
ton and Louisville are the largest towns. The 
other most considorahU' towns are Maysville, 
Washington, Bairdstown, Baris, Danville, Rus- 
sellville, Georgetown, and Newport. 

There have been no less than fifty-five banks 
and branches of banks incorporated in this 
state. They are not all, however, in operation. 

The principal rivers are the Ohio, which flows 
along the state 637 miles, following its windings; 
the Mississippi, Tennessee, Cumberland, Ken- 
tucky, Green, lacking. Big Sandy, Salt, and 
Rolling. 

Cumberland mountains form the south-east 
boundary of this state. The eastern counties, 
bordering on Virginia, are mountainous and 
broken. A tract from five to twenty miles wide, 
along the banks of the Ohio, is hilly and broken 
land, interspersed with many fertile valleys. Be- 
tween this strip, (Recii River, and the eastern 
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counties, lies what has been called the garden oi 
the state. This is the most populous part, and 
is about 150 miles long, and from fifty to 100 
wide, comprising the counties of Mason, Flem- 
ing, Montgomery, Clarke, Bourbon, Fayette, 
Scott, Harrison, Franklin, Woodford, Mercer, 
Jessamine, Madison, Garrard, Logan, Casey, 
Lincoln, Washington, and Green. It is watered 
by Kentucky, Licking, Little Sandy, and Salt 
rivers, and tlieir numerous branches. The soil 
is excellent, and tlic surface is agreeably diver- 
sified, gently rising and descending. These 
lands produce black walnut, black cherry, honey 
locust, buckeye, pawpaw, sugar-maple, mul- 
berry, elm, ash, cotton-wood, white-thorn, with 
an abundance of grape vines. 

There is a tract of country in the south-western 
part of the state, east and north of Cumberland 
River, and watered by Green and Barren rivers, 
about 100 miles in extent, called the Barrens, 
which a few years since was a beautiful prairie, 
destitute of timber. It is now covered with a 
young growth of various kinds of trees. These, 
however, do not prevent the growth of grass, 
and an almost enilless variety of plants, which 
are in bloom during the whole of the spring and 
summer ; when the whole region is a wilderness 
of the most beautiful flowers. 'The soil is of an 
excellent (piality, being a mixture of clay, loam, 
and sand. Through this eouutry there runs a 
chain of conical hdls, called knobs. It is also 
distinguished for some most stupendous caves. 
Th is country, sometimes called the Green River 
country, is now rapidly settling. The principal 
towns in it are Jfussellville, Bowling Green, and 
Hopkinsville. 

Ancient fortifications and mounds of earth are 
found in almost all parts of Kentucky. The 
caves in the south-western part of the state are 
great curiosities. One, styled Mammiith cave, 
130 miles from Lexington, on the road leading to 
Nashville, is said to be eight or ten miles in 
length, with a great number of avenues and 
windings. Karlh strongly impregnated with 
nitre is found in most of these caves, and there 
are many establishments for manuficturing it. 
From 100 lbs. of eartli 50 lbs of nitre liave fre- 
cpiently been obtained. 

A number of the rivers in this state have exca- 
vated the earth, so as to form abrupt precipices, 
deep glens, and frightful gulfs. The precipices 
formed by Kentucky River are in many places 
awfully sublime, presenting perpendicular banks 
of 300 feet of solid limestone, surmounted with 
a steep and ditlicult ascent, four times as high. 
The hanks of CTimberland River are les^ preci- 
pitous, but equally depressed below the surface of 
the surrounding country. 

Wheat, tobacco, and hemp, are the staple pro- 
ductions ; but Indian corn is tlie principal grain 
raised for home consumption. Rye, oats, barley, 
buckwheat, flax, potatoes, &c., are cultivated. 
Apples, pears, peaches, cherries, and plums, are 
the most common fruits. Domestic animals are 
large und beautiful, and particularly the horse. 

Marble of excellent quality abounds, and the 
whole stale may be said to repose on a bed of 
limestone. Salt and iron arc among the minerals 
of tliis state. The must extensive works lor the 
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manufacture of salt, established west of the Al- 
leghany Mountains, arc on die waters of Ken- 
tucky. These supply not only this state, but a 
great part of Ohio and Tennessee. 

There is a college at Lexington, and academics 
are established at Augusta, Cynthiana, Frankfort, 
(Georgetown, Orcensburg, llarrodsburg, Louis- 
ville, Newport, Laris, llussellsville, Versailles, 
Washington, &c. Tlie legislature, has made an 
:i[)propriation of lands for tlie support of public 
schools, in every county, but tliese appropriations, 
in many instances, have been injudiciously ma- 
naged, and have, in some cases, turned to little 
account. Baptists, Metliodists, and Presbyte- 
rians, are the most numerous denominations of 
(diristians in Kentucky. 

The legislature is composed of a senate, con- 
sisting of tliirly-eigtit iiHunbers, chosen l)y dis- 
tricts, for four years ; and a lionse of rcjuesim- 
latives, not exceeding 100, chosen annually. The 
governor and lieutenant-governor are chosen by 
the people for four years, lint are not eligible for 
the succeeding seven years. The legislature 
meets on the first [Monday in November. 

Kentucky, from its position, has become a 
manufacturing state. The amount of manufac- 
tured articles, in 1814, exceeded 1 .4,000,000 of 
dollars. Of this sum, the looms produced 
4 ,().j 7,081 ; salt works, 72."), 870 ; ro[)e walks, 
803,400 ; maple sug:ir, <)03,1)32. 

K^.^■T^ch\, a river, which rises in the south- 
east ])art of the state of that name, and runs 
north-west into the Ohio, seventy-seven miles 
above the rapids at Louisville, It is navigable 
in the winter for small boats, about 180 miles. 
The current is rapid, and the banks liigh and 
rocky. 

KFPLIMI (John), one of the greatest astro- 
nomers of his age, was born at Wiol, in the 
county of Wirteinberg, in 1571. Ilis father bad 
been an officer in tlie imperial service, but was 
so imieh reduced as to be obliged to keep a 
public house. Young Kepler, however, stmlied 
astronomy and mathematics under ALestlimis, 
and made such rapid progress, that in 150.3 he 
was appointed jjrofessor of mathematics at 
(Iratz. In 1505 lie wrote an excellent work, 
wliieh was jiiinted at Tubingen in 1500, entit- 
led Prodromns dissertation um dc proportionc 
orliium cmlestium, deque causis cadorum mi- 
nieri, mugnitiulinis, motuum(|iie periodicurimi, 
genuinis et propriis. Tyclio Brahe having set- 
tled in Bohemia, under the jiatronage of the 
emperor Rodolphus, he prevailed upon Kepler to 
leave the university of Gratz, and remove into 
iGohemia with his family and library, in 1000. 
Lpon Brahe’s death, the emperor appointed him 
his mathematician for life, and he daily acquired 
additional reputation by his works. The empe- 
ror ordered him to finisli the tables of Tycho 
Brahe, which were called the Rodolphine Tables. 
He died at Patisbori, vvlicre he was soliciting 
payment of the arrears of his pension, in 163(). 
The principal works of tliis great astronomer 
arc, 1. Prodromns dissertationnm, above menti- 
oned, which he also entitled Mysterium Cosmo- 
graphienm, and esteemed more than any other 
of his works, lie .sometimes said, he would not 
give up the honor of having written what was 


contained in that book for the electorate of 
Saxony. 2. Harmon ia mundi, with a defence 
of that treatise. 3. De cometis librivtres. 4. 
Epitome astronomise Copernicanae. 5. Aslro- 
nomia nova. (>. Chilias logarithmorum, &c. 

7. Nova .s'tereometria doliorum vinariorum, &.c. 

8. Dioptrice. 9. De vero natali anno Christi. 

10. Ad Vilellionein I’aralipomena, quibus Astro- 
iioinia; pars optica traditur, &c. 11. Somnium, 

Lunarisve Astronomia; in which he began to 
draw up tliat system of comparative astronomy 
which was afterwards pursued by Kircher, Huy- 
gens, and Gregory. His death happened while 
the work was printing; upon which James 
Bartschius his son-in-law undertook the care of 
it, but was also interrupted by death: and Lewis 
Kejiler his son, who was then a physician at 
Konigsberg in Prussin, was witli difficulty pre- 
vailed upon to attempt to finish it, lest it should 
prove fatal to him: he, however, completed the 
task. 

Kr.i'Lrii’.s Pkohlem is the determining the 
true from the menu anomaly of a planet, or the 
determining itr place, in its elliptic orbit, an- 
swering to any given time. The general state 
of the problem is tins: To find the position of 
a right line, which, passing through one of the 
foci of a‘i ellipsis, shall cut oil' an area wliicli 
sliall be in any given proportion to the area of 
llie elli})sis; wliich results from tins property, 
that such a line sweeps areas that are pn^por- 
lional to tlie times. Many solutions liave been 
given of tliis problem, some direct and geome- 
trical, others not : viz. by Kepler, who first pro- 
jiosed it; Bulliald, Ward, Newton, Keill, Ma- 
ehin, ^kc. See Newton’s Principia, lib. 1, jirop, 
31; Keill’s Astronomy Lect. 23 ; Philosophical 
Transaciions, abr. vol. viii. p. 73, &c. 

KLPPEJ. (Augustus), lord viscount Ke[)pel, 
a cidebraled Britisli admiral, tin* second son of 
William earl of Albemarle. He accompanied 
Anson in his famous voyage round the world, 
and afterwards rose to the highest naval lionors. 
In 1778 he commanded the cl annel fleet, and 
had Sir Hugh Palliser for his second. In the 
engagement between the British and French 
fleets, little was dotie, and the two admirals in 
eonsequeiiee attacked each other. See ENor.ANi). 
Admiral Kojqiel was acipiilted, and in 1782 was 
created a peer, and was twice first lord of the 
Admiralty. He died in 1786. 

Keiu'f.l Bay, a bay on the cast coast of New 
Holland, found by captain Flinders to coiniim- 
nicatc with Port Curtis. It was discovered 
and named by captain (h)ok, in 1770. A ship 
going in will be dcecuved by the color of the 
water ; for, the shores of the bay being soft and 
muddy, the water running out by the deep chan- 
nels with the latter part of the ebb is thick ; 
whilst the shallows over which the tide docs not 
flow are covered with clear water. The deep 
water is therefore in the muddy cliannels. 

KKBAH, or IIawleza, or, as called by the 
Turks, Karasu, a river of I’crsia, formed by the 
junction of several streams, of the province of 
Ardelan, in Koordistan. It runs through the 
plain of Kermanshaw, where it receives the 
Kaz.awur and the Gannisu, by which, being 
greatly increased, it flows with a violent course 
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through Chusistan; passes on the west of the 
ruins of Shus to the city of Haweeza, and enters 
the Shut-el-Arab about twenty miles below 
Korna. 

KER'CIIIEF, n. s. '% Covorchief. — Chancer. 
Keh'chiei ed, > French coMure to cover, 
Ker'chiei t, adj. ) and chef the head : and 
hence a handkerchief to wipe the face or hands ; 
a head-dress of a woman; any loose cloth used 
in dress : dressed ; hooded. 

Hire gilded heres with a golden threde 
I bounden were, untressed as she laie ; 

And naked from the hrest unto the hede. 

Men might her se ; and sothly for to sale, 

The remenaunt covered well to my paie, 

Right with a lit yl kcrche.f e of Valence ; 
mere n as no inicKer ciotne or no aeienre. 

Chaucer. The Assemble of Foulet. 

I see how thine eye would emulate the diamond ; 
thou hast the right arched bent of the bow, that be- 
comes the ship-tire, the tire- valiant. — A plain ker- 
chiefs Sir .John ; my brows become nothing else. 

Shakspeure. Merry H'iue.s of Windsor. 

0 ! what a time have you chose out, brave Cains, 
To wear a kerchief. Id. Julius ('(fsar. 

Every man had a large kerchief folded about the 
neck. Hayward. 

The evening comes, 

Kerchiefed in a comely cloud. 

While racking winds are piping loud. Milton. 
The proudest kerthief of the court shall rest 
Well satisfied of what tliey love the best. J)rydev. 

While the fair populace of crowding beauties, 
I’lelHuan as Patrician cheered irs on 
With dazzling smiles, and wishes audible 
And W'dyin^ kerchiefs, and applauding hands 
Even to the goal ! — Byron. Two Foscari. 

KERF, 71. s. Sax. ceoppan; Goth, ktrfa ; 
Swed. karfwa. To cut. 

I’he sawn-away slit between two pieces of stuff' is 
called a kerf. Moxoics Mechanical Exercises. 

KFMIBELA, anciently \^ologesia, a populous 
town of Irak Arahi, near the western bank of 
the Euphrates, with which it is connected by a 
magnificent canal. Its chief celebrity is derived 
from Ilossein, the son of Ali by I'atima, the 
daughter of the prophet who was slain near this 
place ; and from whom it is sometimes called 
Mesched IJossein. Since his time it has become 
the resort of numerous pilgrims of the sect of 
Ali, particularly from Persia. The environs 
contain extensive })lantations of palm trees ; and 
the walls are upwards of two miles in circum- 
ference. The town has five gales, a well sup- 
lied bazaar, and seven caravanseras, Nadir 
hah embellished the tomb of Ilossein with a 
gilded cupola, which forms a conspicuous object, 
fifty miles S. S. W. of Bagdad. 

KERCKRING (Theodore), a famous physi- 
cian of the seventeenth century, born at Amster- 
dam. He found out the secret of softening 
amber without depriving it of its transparency ; 
and made use of it in covering the bodies of 
curious insects to preserve them. He was a 
member of the Royal Society of J^ondon, and 
died in 1693 in Hamburg, where he had spent 
the greatest part of his life, with the title of resi- 
dent of the grand duke of Tuscany. His prin- 
cipal works are, 1. Spicilegium Anatomicum. 2. 
Anthropogeniic Ichonograpiiia. Tliere is also 


attributed to him an anatomical work, printed in 
1671 in folio. 

KERCOLANG, or Ka^rkalang, an island of 
Asia, in the Indian Ocean, between eighty and 
100 miles in circumference, and, in general, of 
a good height. The face of the country seems 
to be steep hills and extensive valleys, and every 
part to he covered with trees and verdure, with 
some pleasant cultivated grounds. The houses 
stand on posts, and are well built, and thatched. 
The fishing hooks and lines are mostly Euro- 
pean ; and the inhabitants Mahommedans. Their 
clothing, in general, is made of a coarse kind of 
calico, though some wear silk, and most of them 
have a kind of turban round the head. A few 
are spon with a I'liinfisiP i^ninlorl hnt- Thpv a rp o 

mild and quiet people; and put great confidence 
in strangers. The Dutch liad formerly a fort 
here; but aliout the year 1773 the inhabitants 
of Magindano exercised a jurisdiction over the 
island, and exacted a tribute, which was usually 
paid in slaves. It lies between 4° and 5° of N. 
lat., and about 126^^ 30' E. long. 

KERGUEIjFN’S J^and, in the South Pacific 
Ocean, was visited by captain Cook, in 1779. 
From its sterility, it might properly have been 
called the Island of Desolation. Mr. Anderson, 
who accompanied captain Cook in this voyage, 
says» that no place hitherto discovered in either 
hemisj)herc afiords so scanty a field for the natu- 
ralist as this spot. Some verdure indeed ap- 
peared when at a small distance from the shore, 
which might raise the expectation of meeting 
with a little herbage; but all this lively appear- 
ance was occasioned by one small plant resem- 
bling saxifrage, which grew upon the hills in 
large spreading tufts, on a kind of rotten turf, 
which, if dried, might serve for fuel, and was the 
only thing seen here . that could possibly be 
applied to that purpose. Long. 69° 37' Iv, lat. 
49° 3' S. 

KERI (Francis Borgia), a Hungarian .Jesuit, 
who published a History of the Emperors of the 
East, and a History of the Ottoman Emperors. 
He was also an astronomer, and made im- 
provements on the telescope. He died in 
1769. 

KERI-CHETIB, in jffulology, the name given 
to various readings in the Hebrew Bible: keri 
signifies that which is read ; and chetib that which 
is written. For, where any such various readings 
occur, the wrong reading is written in the text, 
and that is called the chetib ; and the true read- 
ing i.s written in the margin, with p under it, and 
called the keri. It is generally said by the 
Jewish writers, that these corrections were intro- 
duced by Fzra ; but it is most probable, that 
they had their original from the mistakes of the 
transcribers after the time of I^zra, and the ob- 
servations and corrections of the Masorites. 
Those Keri-chetibs which are in the sacred 
books written by Ezra himself, or which were 
taken into the canon after his time, could not 
have been noticed by F.zra himself; and this 
affords a presumption that the others are of late 
date. These words amount to about 1000; and 
Dr. Kennicott, in his Dissertatio Generalis, re- 
marks, that all of them with the exception of 
fourteen are to he found in the text of MSS. 
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KERKOOK, the largest town in Lowei Koor- 
(listan, Asiatic Turkey, is situated on an emi- 
nence, nearly perpendicular, and retains the 
appearance of a Roman fortress. The population 
is estimated at 18,000; but Mr. Kinneir does 
not think it can exceed 13,000; consisting of 
Armenians, Nestorians, Turks, and Curds. There 
are twelve mosques here ; but the streets are 
narrow and filthy, and the houses mean. The 
country around is hilly. Long. 43° 42 ' E., lat. 
3.5° 29 ' N. 

KERMES, in natural history, a roundish body 
of the size of a pea, of a brownish color, and 
containing a multitude of little distinct granules 
which when crushed yield a scarlet dye. Till 
lately it was believed to be a vegetable excre- 
scence, but it is now known to be the body 
of a species of Coccus, which see. 

This insect hangs to the tree from which it is 
gathered by means of a cottony down, which, 
according to M. Chaptal, resembles the caout- 
chouc in many of its chemical characteristics. 
In i^anguedoc, about the middle of May, when 
this insect has attained to its proper size, the 
harvest commences, and the peasants begin to 
gather it. This harvest continues till about the 
middle of June, or later, but one heavy storm 
of rain puts an end to the gathering for that 
year. The persons employed in this business 
are women, who set out early in the morning, 
with a lantern and a glazed earthen j)ot, so as 
to pick off as many of the kermes as possible 
before day, which is the most favorable time for 
this business. A single person may gather from 
one to two pounds a day. 

According as the winter has been more or 
less mild, the harvest of kermes is the more or 
less plentiful ; and the ])eople always presage 
tliemselves a fine season, when the spring has 
been free from frosts and fogs. It is observed, 
tliat the lowest and oldest shrubs are always the 
fullest of this insect ; and the kermes produced 
on tliose trees, which are in the neighbourhood 
of the sea, is always larger and finer than from 
il)e inland places. 

It is no uncommon thing to have two harvests 
of kermes in the year. Those of the latter sea- 
son are smaller and less valuable tlian those of 
the first, and are found not on the branches, but 
on the leaves of the shrub ; which is just analo- 
gous to the custom of the gall-insects of all other 
kinds ; all which, about this age, leave the 
branches to feed on the leaves, where their yet 
lender trunks can find an easier entrance. See 
Coccus. When the kermes is dried there comes 
out of it an infinite number of small insects, 
und flies, so small that they are scarcely visible ; 
insomuch, that the whole inward substance 
seems converted into them. This shell is nothing 
hut the body of the mother, distended by the 
growth of the eggs. To prevent this inconve- 
nience, they usually steep the kermes in vinegar 
before it be dry ; and thus prevent the exclusion 
of the ova, and kill such animals as are already 
hatched. It is afterwards dried on linen cloths. 
This operation gives it a color like that of red 
wine. They draw the juice, or pulp, from the 
kermes, by pounding it in a mortar, and then 
'■training it through a sieve : of this they make a 


syrup, by adding a sufficient quantity of sugar. 
Sometimes they dry the pulp separate from the 
husk ; which pulp, thus dried, they call pastel 
of kermes. If the living insect be bruised, it 
gives out a red color. 

Kermes is used in medicine also; and by it 
excellent efiects may be produced. In kermes 
are united tlie exciting and evacnant virtues of 
the emetic preparations of antimony, with the 
tonic, aperitive, and resolving properties of the 
liver of sulphur. It is capable of answering two 
principal indications in the treatment of many 
acute and chronic diseases. Properly managed, 
it may become an emetic, a purgative, diuretic, 
sudorific, or an expectorant ; and it is always 
attenuating and resolving. When seven or eight 
grains are taken at once, it chiefly acts upon the 
priinm viae, generally as an emetic and a purga- 
tive. A dose of three or four grains is seldom 
emetic, and more is frequently purgative. When 
administered in smaller doses it passes almost 
into the lacteal, blood, and lymphatic vessels. 
In tliese it increases all secretions and excre- 
tions, but particularly those of urine, sweat, and 
expectoration, according to the dose, the nature 
of the disease, and to the disposition of the pa- 
tient. Kermes may be administered in linctuses, 
in oily or in cordial potions, in any vehicle ; or 
incorporated in a bolus, with other suitable 
remedies. Antiacid and absorbent substances 
ought to be joined with it, if the patient has an 
acescent disposition of the primre viie ; for as 
these acids saturate the alkali, by which the 
kermes is rendered in antimoiiiated liver of sul- 
phur, and by which alone it differs from what is 
commonly called golden sulphur of antimony, 
they accordingly render the kermes entirely simi- 
lar to the golden sulphur of antimony, the pro- 
perties of which are very different from those of 
kermes. 

Kermes Mineral, so called from its color, 
which resembles that of vegetable kermes, is one 
of the most important antimonial preparations, 
both with regard to its chemical phenomena and 
to its medicinal uses. The use of kermes mine- 
ral was not established in medicine before the 
beginning of this century. Some chemists, in- 
deed, amongst others Glauber and Lemeri, had 
before that time mentioned in their works several 
preparations of antimony which approach more 
or less to kermes; hut these preparations, being 
little known, were confounded with many others 
which are entirely neglected, altliough much 
praised by their authors. The fame of kermes 
was occasioned by friar Simon, apothecary to 
the Chartreux friars. He received this prepa- 
ration from a surgeon called La Ligerie, who 
had procured it from a German apothecary, who 
had been a scholar of the famous Glauber. Friar 
Simon, from the commendations given to this 
new remedy by La Ligerie, administered it to a 
Chartreux friar, who was dangerously ill of a 
violent peri pneumony, by which the friar was sud- 
denly, and to all appearance miraculously cured. 
From that time the friar apothecary published 
the virtue of his remedy. Several other remark- 
able cures were performed by means of kermes. 
The public believed in its medicinal qualities, 
and called it powder of Chartreux ; because it 
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was prepared only in the apotliccary’s sliop be- 
longing to these monks. The reputation of 
kermes increased more and more, till at length 
tlie duke of Orleans, then regent of France, pro- 
cured the publication of the process by J.a 
Ligerie. Chizxl gives the following process for 
obtaining a fine kermes, light, velvety, and 
of a deep purple-brown : One part of pul- 
verised sulphuret of antimony, twenty-two 
and a half parts of crystallised subcarbonate of 
soda, and 200 parts of water, are to be boiled 
together in an iron pot. Filter the hot liquor 
into warm earthen pans, and allow them to cool 
very slowly. At the end of twenty-four hours 
the kermes is deposited. Throw it on a filter, 
wash it with water which had been boiled and 
then cooled out of contact with air. Dry the 
kermes at a temperature of 85% and preserve in 
corked phials. Whaterer may be the process 
employed, by boiling the liquor, after cooling 
and filtration, on new sulphuret of antimony, or 
upon that which was left in the former operation, 
this new liquid will deposit, on cooling, a new 
quantity of kermes. Besides the hy<lrosulphu- 
retted oxide of antimony, tliere is formed a sul- 
phuretted hydrosulphuret of potash or soda. 
Consequently, the alkali seizes a portion of tin? 
sulphur from the antimonial sulphuret, water is 
decomposed, and whilst, a portion of its hydrogen 
iHiites to the alkaline sulphuret, its oxygen, and 
t)'e other portion of its hydrogen, combine with 
the sulphuretted antimony. Jt soeins, that the 
resulting kermes remains dissolved in the sul- 
phuretted hydrosulphuret of potash or soda ; 
but, as it is less soluble in the cold than the hot, 
it is partially preoi[)itated by refrigeration. If 
we pour into the supernatant liquid, after the 
kermes is deposited and removed, any acid, as 
the dilute nitric, sulphuric, or muriatic, we de- 
compose the sulphuretted liydrosulphun^t of 
potash or soda. The alkaline base being laid 
tiold of, the sulpliuretted hydrogen and sulplmr 
to which they were united are set at liberty; 
the sulphur and kermes fall together, combine 
with it, and form an orange-colored compound, 
called the golden sulphuret of antimony. It is 
a hydrognretted sulphuret of antimony. 1 lence, 
when it is digested with warm muriatic acid, a 
large residuum of sulphur is obtained, amount- 
ing sometimes to 12 per cent. Kermes is com- 
posed, by Tbenard, of 20 3 sulphuretted hydro- 
gen, 4- 15 sulphur, 72*76 oxide of antimony, 
2 79 water and loss ; and the golden sulphuret 
consists of 17*87 sulphuretted hydrogen, 68*3 
oxid« of antimony, and twelve sulphur. 

By evaporating the supernatant kermes liquid, 
and cooling, crystals form, which have been 
lately employed by the calico printer to give a 
topical orange. These crystals are dissolved in 
water, and the solution, being thickened with 
paste or gum, is ayiplied to cloth in the usual 
way. When the cloth is dried, it is passed 
through a dilute acid, when the orange preci- 
pitate is deposited and fixed on the vegetable 
fibres. 

KERN, w. $. Irish cearVf .contracted, says 
Mr. Thomson, from ceathirn ; JScot. cuterane, 
Irish foot-soldier ; an Irish boor. 

These wizards welter in wealths waves, 

Pampred in pleasures deepe ; 


They ban fat kernes and leany knaves, 

'rheir fasting flockes to keepo. 

Spenser. Sliepheard*s Calender. 

Out of the fry of these rake-hell horseboys, grow- 
ing up in knavery and villainy, are their keam sup> 
plied. Spemer. 

.Justice had with valour armed, 

(h)nipelled these skipping kernes to trust their heels. 

Shakspeare. 

If in good plight these northern f^rns arrive, 

Then docs fortune promise fair. Philipses Briton. 

Kern, n. s. A hand-mill consisting of two 
pieces of stone, by which corn is ground. It is 
written likewise quern, and still used in some; 
jiarts of Scotland. 

Kern, v. n. Tent, kernen. To harden, ns 
ripened corn ; to take the form of grain.s. 

When the price of corn fallcth, men break no 
more ground than will supply their own turn, where 
through it falleth out tliat an ill kerned or saved 
harvest soonemptieth their old store;. ('nrew. 

'I'hc principal knack is in making the juice, vvijrn 
siifliciently boiled, to kern or granulate. Creir. 

KKR'NELf 71. s. ^ V. ?i. \ Saxon cyjmel, a 

Ivmi'Nt r.t.Y, gland; Fr. <r;*ncn// ; 

Ker'n EiAvoRT. y Belgic k(ir7ic. ^Piie 

edible substance contained in a shell ; anything 
included in a husk ; the seed of fruits ; tin; 
central part of any thing which is covered with 
concretions; glandular lumois. Kernel, to ripen 
to keriu'ls. Kernelly, full of kernels. Kernel 
wort, an herb. 

TIu! sunne ysunnounlelh the uione, 

'I’hat troublen is, and chaungeth sonc, — 

And till! nutle kerneill dothe the shell, — • 

( I skorne nat that I you it ti;!!.— -) 

Chancer. lUvnannt of the Prse. 

I tliink be will carry this island home in his pocket, 
and give it Ins son for an apple. -And, sowing tlic 
kernels of it in the sea, bring forth more islands. 

Sha ks pea re. 7 V nt pest . 

As brown in hue 

As hazel nuts, and sweeter than the kernels. 

Shakspeare. 

There can be uo kernel in this light nut; the soul 
of this man is his i lothes. Id. 

'I'he tipple inclosed in wax was as fresh as at the 
first putting in, and the kernels continued white. 

Bacon's Xatnrnl Jlistory. 
d’he kernel of a gra^ie, the fig’s small grain, 

Can clothe a mountain, and o’ershadc a plain. 

Denhaw. 

'I’lic kernel of the nut serves them for bread and 
meat, and the shells for cups. More. 

Ill Stalfordshire, garditu-rouncivals sown in ■•the 
fields kernel well, and yield a good increase, 

Mortimer's Unshand ry . 

Oats are ripe when the straw turns yellow and the 
kernel hard. Bl. 

A solid body in the bladder, makes the kernel of a 
stone. Arhnthnot 

KERRERA, an island of Scotland, in Argylc- 
shire, in the Sound of Mull, near the main land 
of Mid Lorn, and included in the parish of Kil- 
bride. In this island king Alexander II., being 
upon an expedition against the Danes, died of a 
fever on the 8th of July 1249. IJis ships were 
anchored in the Greater Horse-Shoe Bay, whilst 
be, for the benefit of his health, was on shore, 
and his pavilion was erected on Dalree (i. e. the 
king^s yilain), by that natural harbour, whence 
his body was carried to the abbey of Melrose, 
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KERRY, a county or sliirc in the province of 
Munster, and kingdom of Ireland. Jt is bounded 
on the west by the Atlantic Ocean ; on the cast 
by parts of Cork and Limerick ; on the north 
by the Shannon ; and on the south by part of 
Cork and by the ocean. Its greatest length is 
about sixty-seven miles, and its maximum breadth 
about sixty-two : containing, according to Dr. 
Beaufort, 1,040,487 statute acres, or 1639 square 
miles. If Dr. Beaufort’s returns of population 
and of houses be correct, both appear to have 
been doubled in thirty-five years. 

Kerry is divided into eight baronies, Clan- 
maurice, Corkaguinny, Dunkerron, Glanerought, 
Iraghticonnor, Iveragh, Maguiiihy, and Truagh- 
naemy, which are subdivided into eighty-three 
parishes, all of them being in tlie ancient dio- 
ceses of Ardfert, and Aghadoe,which have been an- 
nexed to the see of Limerick since the year 1663. 
Kerry comprehends a great part of the ancient 
Desmonia, and gives title of carl to the noble 
family of I’etty. Many schools for the education 
of the peasantry are established here, and up- 
wards of 15,000 children are daily receiving the 
benefits of a very sound and substantial system of 
instruction. This is effected almost entirely by 
pay-schools, or, at all events, by domestic sup- 
port, the l)ounty of strangers being rejected ex- 
cept in a very few cases. 

The northern part of this county, lying towards 
the Shannon, is c()m])arati\ ely low, having a fall 
or inclination towards tiic river Gale or (’ashen : 
it is new in a very unprofitable condition, al- 
though well adapted for conversion into a good 
tillage country. The central district is an upland 
country, rising gradually into the boundary be- 
tween Limerick and Cork, the upper stratum of 
which is an indurated clay-shiver, covering thin 
beds of culm, which, in the eastern extremity of 
the range, are found alternating w'ith a good coal 
blende, similar to that of Kilkenny. This field 
is flanked by extensive beds of secondary 
limestone. The vales of the central district con- 
sist of an extensive and improvable bog, having 
a drainage southward towards Dingle Bay, and 
eastward by the Blackwatcr, towards Cork. The 
southern district is formed of an extensive and 
lofty mountain chain, commencing on the eastern 
side of Dingle Hay, and continuing, with little 
interruption, along the south side of the lakes of 
Ki Harney, and of the river Hlackwater, as far as 
the county of Waterford. The vales between 
these hills are generally extensive bog fields, 
capable of reclamation, and peculiarly well situ- 
ated for exportation of this produce, though they 
now lie totally waste. The prevailing and com- 
ponent rock of this mountain range is clay slate, 
the strata of which are so highly inclined, that 
they are easily decomposable by the weather ; 
and this decomposition forms an adhesive loam 
well suited to the reception of grain crops. This 
clay slate has also been quarried for roofing in 
some places : l.mt the convenience of export has 
hitherto confined the workings to Cahir, Begnisb, 
and Valentia. 

The culm and stone coal of Kerry are yet but 
imperfectly explored, and the waste lands and 
bog, exceeding 200,000 acres, remain in the same 
tmoccupied, unimproved, and deplorable con- 
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dition in which liiey were found by the bog 
commissioners in the year 1814. The barony of 
Glanerough is particularly oppressed by poverty, 
scarcely one plough existing within that whole 
district, for which spade labor is necessarily 
substituted. Besides the coal and culm already 
mentioned, co])per is found in considerable quan- 
litics in the Kerry mountains, occurring chiefly 
in the limestone district. It occurs on both sides 
of tlie river Kenmare, but on the south side i.s 
found in slate. On Ross Island, on the beautiful 
lake of Killarney, one of the richest mines of 
ruby copper ore in Ireland is now at full work : 
but this is also in the limestone region ; and 
another vein, not now worked, occurs in the sainc 
matrix, near to the picturesque ruin of Mucress 
Abbey, on the same lake. 

The roads, or rather the want of them, have 
hitherto militated against the improvement of the 
Kerry peasants ; but the jialronage and assist- 
ance of government, as well as the exertions of 
tlie fishery board, have succeeded in opening the 
wildest districts of a very retired country, l)y 
lines of road skilfully laid down and ably 
executed. A mail coach line is now completed 
from Limerick city by Listowel and Tralee to 
Dingle. Another line is finished I'rom Ja'merick 
to X’alentia, by Rathkeale, Abbyfeah!, (.’astle- 
island, and (.’ahir : and a most no(;essary, as w ell 
as most romantic road (particidnrly distinguished 
for its w’orkmanlike execution, and its systematic 
and durable conformation), connects tlie towns 
of Killarney ami Kenmare, skirting the beautiful 
lakes of Killarney, which were hitherto conceah'd 
from all but navigators of tlieir surface, and 
aflbrding a sublime view of their jiicttiresijue 
scenery. How great arc tlie benefits that in all 
likelihood will follow, from these iinprovenients, 
may easily be imagined from the iiicalculalile 
advantage already derived to the peasantry, wliosi? 
only staple is live cattle or butter, the latter ol' 
which was formerly carried in panniers, on 
liors('-back, for distances exceeding fifty miles. 

The rivers of this country do not afford any 
advantage as to inland navigation. TheKemnaie 
is navigable for some miles, but this may I'C 
called an arm of the sea. The otlier rivers are 
the Blackwater, the Fealo, (iale, C’asliin, Maing, 
J.ea, Flesk, I.aune, C'arrin, Faitin, Inny, ;ind 
Ronghty. 'Flie Flesk falls into the l.owcr Lake 
of Killarney, the waters of which are discharged 
into the sea liy the Laune. The principal towns 
are Tralee the assizes town, Dingle, Killarney, 
Nedeeii or Kenmare, Castlcisland, Lixnaw, Lis- 
towel, and Mill tow 11 . 

The line of sea coast is very extensive and 
much indented : the chief islets and bays are 
those of Tralee, Brandon, Dingle, VTilentia, Bal* 
liiiaskelligs, and Kenmare. The last, twenty 
miles in length, is capacious and safe, and \^a- 
lentia (a name given by the Spaniards) is one of 
the safest in IrelaiuL Here it is now proposed, 
by the American and Colonial Steam Navigation 
Company, to establish a packet station, and ves- 
sels to ply regularly between this place and Nova 
Scotia. The coast, which is rather bold, is ren- 
dered dangerous by the great number of islands 
and rocks, above seventy, on two of the most 
conspicuous of which, the Skelligs, lighl-houscs 
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are now erected. In the Irmestone caves on the 
sea shore, near to Dingle, Kerry Head, and 
many other places, very beautiful crystals, clear 
and hard, are often found. These, called Kerry 
stones and Irish diamonds, are deservedly 
esteemed by lapidaries. A few amethysts have 
also been detected, and some valuable pearls 
have been raised from the lakes and rivers of the 
county. 

Cider was formerly made here in large quan- 
tities from the Cackigay apple, and obtained both 
a good price and estimation : but this traffic is 
now much neglected ; and another species of 
apple, equally valued, called the Kerry pippin, 
is now most difficult to be procured. 

KERTSCH, Kertz, or Kjercii, a fortress 
and sea-port of European Russia, in the govern- 
ment of Taurida. It stands in a peninsula of 
this name, and has a good harbour, but is thinly 
peopled, containing, exclusive of the garrison, 
not more than 400 inhabitants, mostly Greeks. 
The fortress is of the greatest importance, as 
one of those commanding the passage which 
forms the communication between the Black Sea 
and the sea of Azoph. In the neighbourhood 
stood the ancient Panticapacum, remarkable 
for the death of Mithridates. Kertsch was taken 
by the Russians in 1771. Its Russian name 
is Vospor. Sixty miles N.N. E. of CafTa, and 
100 E. S. E. of Perekop. > 

KER'SEY, n. s. Fr. carisce ; Belg. karmye, 
A coarse stuff. 

Taffata phrases, silken terms precise, 

I do forswear them ; and I here protest, 

Henceforth my wooing mind shall be exprest 

in russet yeas, and honest kersey noes. 

Shakspeare. 

His lackey, with a linen stock on one leg, and a 
kersey hoot-hose on the other. Jd. 

'I'he same wool one man felts into a hat, another 
weaves it into cloth, and another into kersey or serge. 

Hale, 

Thy fterseu doublet spreading wide, 

Drew Cicely’s eye aside. Gay. 

KEST. I’lie preter tense of cast. It is still 
used in Scotland. 

Only that noise heaven’s rolling circles kest. 

Fairfax. 

KESTREL, n. s. A little kind of bastard 
hawk. 

His kestrel kind, 

A plea.sing vein of glory, vain did find. 

Faerie Qntene. 

^ Kites and kestrels have a resemblance with hawks. 

Bacon, 

KESTZHEl.Y, a town of Hungary, in the 
palatinate of Sala, on the Flatten see, with a 
castle. It is noted for an agricultural seminary, 
in which are taught mathematics, natural his- 
tory, botany, economics, and mechanics. The 
inhabitants are supported partly by woollen 
manufactures, partly by the culture of vineyards. 
Here, in an extensive garden, provided with 
ponds and ditches, are reared a number of land 
lortoises. Twenty-three miles south of Vasarhily. 
Inhabitants 9000. 

K ESS EL (John Van), an eminent painter, 
born at Antwerp in 1626. He not only excelled 
in fruits and flowers, but was eminent for paint- 
ing portraits. He resembled Velvet Breughel, 


and nearly equalled him in birds, plants, and 
flowers. The prodigious prices for which he sold 
his works occasioned the rich alone to be the 
purchasers ; and the king of Spain admired his 
performances so much, that he purchased as many 
of them as he could procure, and at last pre- 
vailed on him to visit his court, where he was 
appointed painter to tlie queen, and was retained 
in her service as long as she lived. He painted 
portraits admirably, with a light free touch, and 
a tone of color that very much resembled Van- 
dyck ; nor are his works in that style considered 
in Spain as inferior to that great master. He died 
in 1708, aged eighty-two. 

KESW KJK, a town of Cumberland, with a 
market on Saturday ; seated in a vale surrounded 
by hills, near the rapid river Greeta. It was 
formerly famous for its copper mines, which 
rendered it a considerable place ; but it now 
consists only of one long street. Its chief trade 
is from tlie influx of travellers on visits to the 
lakes. Tiie church stands nearly half a mile 
from the town, and is a beautiful object in the 
vale. A new market house was erected here a 
few years ago, which, viewed from any point, 
adds to the beauty of the scene. Here area free- 
school and a Sunday school, and two museums, 
containing specimens of most of the minerals 
and other curiosities of Cumberland. It is 
twenty-five mile.s north-west by north of Kendal, 
and 291 N. N. W. of j.oridon. 

Keswkk, Vale of, a delightful spot in the 
south part of Cumberland, much visited by the 
admirers of nature. Here is l!ie lake of Kes- 
wick, or, more properly, the Derwent-water. 
To the north of this romantic piece of water 
soars the lofty Skiddavv, one of the most distin- 
guished mountains in JCngland, the haunt of 
birds of prey. To the south is the Jreary region 
of Borrowdale. The water of the Derwent is sub- 
ject to violent agitations, and often without any 
apparent cause. It has one peculiar charac- 
teristic : namely, that it retains its form, viewed 
from any point, and never assumes the appear- 
ance of a rive. See Derwent and Cumber- 
land. 

KESZDI Vasarhely, a handsome town of 
Transylvania, in the district of Haromstek, sepa- 
rated from that of Kanta by a rivulet, and sur- 
rounded by mountains. One of them is deci- 
dedly volcanic, and yields tufa. Population 
6500 : seventy-two miles E. N. E. of Hennan- 
stadt. 

KET (William), a tanner of Norfolk, who in 
the reign of Edward VI. instigated a revolt 
against the government. The populace were at 
first excited by the complaints against enclo- 
sures ; but findir\g their numbers increase, and 
amounting to 20,000 strong, they grew insolent, 
and proceeded to more exorbitant pretensions. 
They demanded the suppression of the gentry, 
the placing of new counsellors about the king, 
and the re-establishment of the popish religion. 
Ket assumed the government over them, and ex- 
ercised his brief authority with the utmost Arro- 
gance. Having taken possessionof Moushold Hill, 
near Norwich, he erected his tribunal under the 
branches of an old spreading oak, thence deno- 
minated the Oak of Reformation, and summoning 
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ibe gentry to appear before him, .le gnve such 
decrees as might be expected from his character 
and situation. At length the earl of Warwick 
was sent against the rebels and put them to flight. 
Ket being taken was hanged at Norwich Castle, 
and nine of his followers on as many boughs of 
the Oak of Iferorrnation, and the insurrection 
was entirely suppressed in 15-49. 

KETCH, n. s. Ital. caicchio. A barrel; a 
heavy ship, as a bomb-ketch. Jack Ketch 
seems to derive his name from the Saxon ceocs, 
to choke or strangle. 

I wonder 

That such a ketch can with his very bulk 
Take up tlie rays the' heneticial sun. 

And keep it from the earth. Shakspeare, 

Ketches, in naval affairs, vessels with two 
masts, and usually from 100 to 250 tons burden, 
pincipally used as bomb-vessels. Bomb-ketches 
are bidlt remarkably strong, as being fitted with 
a greater number of riders than any other vessel 
of war; and are furnished witli all the appara- 
tus necessary for a vigorous bombardment. 

KETCHUP, in cookery, a most agreeable re- 
lish for fish, beef-steaks. See., is manufactured 
from mushiooms, from cockles, and from wal- 
nuts. The first is generally most esteemed, but 
we shall present our readers with the methods of 
preparing each : — 

]\fjishroor?t ketchup . — Take tlie largest broad 
mushrooms, break them in an earthen pan, strew 
salt over, and stir them now and then for tliicc 
daj's. Then let tliorn stand till there is a thick 
skurn over tlietn ; strain and boil the licpior with 
Jamaica and black pepper, rnace, ginger, a clove 
nr two, and some mustard seed. \\ hen cold, 
bottle it and tie a bladder over the cork : in three 
months boil'll again with fresh .sfiice, and it will 
then keep for twelve months. ( )r ; take a stew 
pan full of large flap mushrooms, that are not 
worm eaten, and the skims and fringe of those 
you have pickled; throw a handful of salt among 
them, and set them by a slow fire ; they will 
produce a great deal of liquor, which you must 
strain, and put to it four ounces of shalots, two 
cloves of garlick, a good deal of pepper, cloves, 
ginger, mace, and a few bay leaves. — Boil and 
skim very well. When cold, cork close. In 
two months boil it up again with a little fresh 
spice, and a slick of horse-radish, and it will 
keep the year ; which mushroom ketchup, if not 
boded a second time, rarely does. 

Cockle ketchup . — Open the cockles ; scald 
them in their own liquor ; add a little water 
when the liquor settles, if you have not enough ; 
strain through a cloth ; then season with every 
savory spice; and, if for brown sauce, add port, 
anchovies, and garlic -if for wl jte, omit these, 
and put a glass of sherry, lemon-juice, and peel 
mace, nutmeg, and white pepper. If for brown, 
burn a piece of sugar for coloring. 

Walnut ketchup. — Boil or simmer a gallon of 
the expressed juice of walnuts, when they are 
tender, and skim it well; then put in two 
pounds of anchovies, bones and liquor; ditto of 
shalots ; one ounce of cloves, ditto of mace, ditto 
of pepper, and one clove of garlick. Let all 
simmer till the shalots sink ; then put the liquor 
into a pan till cold ; bottle and divide the spice 


to each ; cork closely and tie a bladder over. 
It will keep twenty years, and is not good tho 
first. Be very careful to express the juice at home ; 
for it is very rarely unadulterated if bought. 

KETSKl'.M ET, a large town of Hungary, the 
chief place of a district, and the residence of 
many families of rank. It has manufactures of 
soap and leather ; but the chief property of the 
district consists in cattle and sheep. Both the 
Catholics and Calvinists have churches and 
schools here. Forty-six miles N. N. W. of 
Szegedin, and fifty S. S. E. of Pest. 

KETT (Henry), B. D., born at Norwich in 
1761, was educated at the grammar-school, and 
entered as a commoner of Trinity College, Ox- 
ford, where he took his degree of M. A. in 1783. 
In 1790 he was Bampton lecturer, and in 1795 
took the degree of B. D. In 1798 he published 
History the Interpreter of Prophecy, which at- 
tracted notice. In 1802 appeared his Elements 
of General Knowledge, which, though severely 
criticised by some members of the university of 
Oxford, passed throtigh nine editions. His other 
performances are of a trifling cast ; a novel entitled 
Emily is the only one that bears an original 
character. After holding his fellowship many 
years, he married, and obtained the living of 
Charlton in Gloucestershire. He was found 
drowned at the seat of his friend Sir J. Gibbon, 
Stanwell, where he had been bathing, June 30tb, 
1825. 

KETTEIUNG, a town of Northamptonshire, 
pleasantly sealed on an ascent, and surrounded 
by a great number of gentlemen’s seats. The 
church has an embattled tower, with a very ele- 
gant spire sixty-lhrco yards high. There are 
four fairs, and a market on Friday. Seventy-five 
miles N. VV. from London. 

KETTIiE, n. s. } Sax. cetl ; Bolgic ketel; 

Kettledrum, S Swed. and Tout. kcttcL A 
vessel in which liquor is boiled : kettledrum, a 
drum of which the head is spread over a body 
of brass. 

The fire thus formed, she sets fhe kettle on ; 

Like burnished gold the little soethcr shone. Dryden. 

As he drains his draugliW of Rhiuush down. 

The kettledrum and trumpet thus bray out 

The triumph of his pledge. Shakspeare. 

Kettle is also a term given by the Dutch to 
a battery of mortars, because sunk lUider ground. 

Kettle:- Drums are formed of two large 
basins of copper or brass, rounded at the bottom, 
and covered over with vellum or goat-skin, which 
is kept fast by a circle of iron, with several holes 
in it, fastened to the body of the drum, and alike 
number of screws to screw tip and down. The 
two basins are kept fast together by two straps 
of leather, which go through two rings, and are 
fastened the one before and the other behind the 
pommel of the kettle-drum’s saddle. 

KETTLEWELL (John), a leafned divine, 
born in 1653, was descended from an ancient 
family in the North Riding of Yorkshire, and 
elected fellow of Lincoln College, Oxford. In 
1675 he entered into orders; but, refusing to 
take the oaths to king William and queen Mary, 
was deprived of his living. He published seve- 
ral works which were collected and reprinted 
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together in 1718, in 2 vols folio. He died of a 
consumption in 1695. 

KF.VEI.S, in sliip-building, a frame composed 
of two pieces of timber, whose lower ends rest 
in a sort of step or foot, nailed to the ship’s side, 
whence the upper ends branch outward into arms 
or horns, serving to belay the great ropes by 
which the bottoms of the main-sail and fore-sail 
are extended. 

KEW, a village of Surry, on the banks of the 
Thames, over which is a handsome stone bridge 
of seven arches to Brentford, seven miles 
west by south of London. It was formerly a 
hamlet to Kingston; but in 1769 an act of 
parliament was passed, forming Kew and Pe- 
tersham into one vicarage. Kew House, a royal 
palace, is celebrated for its fine gardens, and his 
majesty’s exotic garden. This last has been 
brought to great perfection by the introduction of 
numbers of new plants from Africa, New South 
Wales, and various parts of the world, and is 
known throughout all Europe, Kew gardens 
are open to the public every Monday, from Mid- 
summer to the end of autumn. 

KEY, n. 5. Sax. ccej. An instrument by 
which the bolt of a lock is pushed forward or 
backward. 

And ne had the gode kcping bo [been kept] 
Whilom of the universitec. 

That kepeth the kei of Cristondomc, 

We had been tourmented all and some. Oiaucer, 

If a man were porter of hell-gate, he should have 
old turning the key. Shakspeare. 

The glorious standard last to heaven they spread. 
With PetePs keys ennobled, tind his c^O'.^^l. 

Fairfax, 

Yet some there be, that by due steps aspire 

To lay tiieir just hands on that golden key. 

That opes the palace of eternity. Milton. 

He came, and knocking thrice without delay, 

The longing lady heard, and turned the hey. 

Dryden. 

Conscience is its own counsellor, the sole master of 
its o\vn secrets ; and it is the privilege of our nature 
that every man should keep the keyoi his own breast. 

South. 

The warder at the door his key applies, 

Shoots back the bolt, and all his courage dies. 

Cowper. 

An instrument by which something » screwed 
or turned. 

Hide the key of the jack. Swift. 

An explanation of any thing difficult. 

An emblem without a key to it is no more than a 
ta»'e of a tub. L* Estrange. 

These notions in the writings of the ancients 
darkly delivered, receive a clearer light when com- 
pared with this theory, which represents evnry thing 
plainly, and is a hey to their thoughts. Burnet. 

Those who are accustomed to reason have got the 
true key of books. Locke. 

The parta^of a musical instrument which are 
struck with the fingers. 

Pamela loves to handle the spinnet, and touch the 
keys. Pamela. 

Key, in music, a certain tone to which every 
composition, whether long or short, ought to he 
fittea : and this key is said to be either flat or 
sharp, not in respect of its own nature, but with 


relation to the flat or sharp third, which is joined 
with it. 

Te Deum amoris, sang the thnisted cocke 
Tubal himself the first musician, 

With key of armony coude not unlocke 
So swete a tewne, as that the thrustel can 
* The lorde of Love we praisen ; ’ (juod he than 
‘ And so done al the foules gret and lite ; 

Honour we may, in fals lovers despite. 

Chaucer. The Court of Love. 
llippolita, I wooed thee with my swonl, 

And won thy love doing thee injuries ; 

But 1 will wed thee in another keii, 

With pomp, with triumph, and with revelling. 

Shakspeare. 

But speak you with a sad brow ; or do you play 
the flouting Jack ? Come in what key shall a man 
take you to go in the song 1 Id. 

Not know my voice ! Oh, time’s extremity * 

Hast thou so cracked and splitteil niy poor tongue 
In seven short years, that here my only son 
Knows not my feeble key of untuned cares ? Id. 

I'r. (pmi ; Out. kaye. A bank raised per])en- 
dicular for the ease of lading and unlading 
ships. 

A k^y of fire ran along the shore, 

And lightened all the river with a blaze. 

Dryden. 

Key cold was a proverbial expression, now out 
of use. 

Poor key cold figure of a holy king ! 

Pale ashes of the house of Lancaster. 

Shakspeare. 

Key. See Lock. L. Molinus has a treatise 
of keys, de Clavibus Veterum, printed at Upsal, 
wherein he says, that the use of keys is yet un- 
known in some parts of Sweden. The invention 
of keys is ascribed to Theodore of Samos, ac- 
cording to Pliny and Pplydore Virgil ; but this 
must be a mistake, the use of keys having beeai 
known before the siege of Troy; mention even 
seem^ to be made of them in Gen. xix. 10. .Mo- 
linus is of opinion, that keys at first only swerved 
for the untying certain knots, wherewith they 
anciently secured their doors; but the l.aconic 
keys, he maintains, were nearly akin in use to 
our own; they consisted of three single teeth, 
and made the figure of an E ; of whicli form there 
are still some to be seen in the cahineiB of the cu- 
rious. There was another key called BaXavay^a, 
made in the manner of a male screw ; which had 
its corresponding female in a bolt affixed to the 
door. Key is hence become a general name for 
several things serving to shut up or close others. 
See Lock. 

This word is also used for ecclesiastical ju- 
risdiction ; particularly for the power of excom- 
municating and absolving. The Romanists say 
the pope has the power of the keys, and can 
open and shut Paradise as he pleases : ground- 
ing their opinion on that expression of our Lord 
to Peter, ‘ I will give thee the keys of the king- 
dom of heaven.^ In St. Gregory we read, that 
it was the custom of the popes to send a golden 
key to princes, wherein they enclosed a little of 
the filings of St. Peter’s chains, kept with great 
devotion at Rome ; and that these keys were 
worn in the bosom, as being supposed to contain 
some wonderful virtues. 

Key k used for an index of a cipher. See 
Cipher. 
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Key ill music, is the fundamental note or 
tone, to which the whole piece in cantata, sonata, 
concerto, &c., is accommodated, and with whicli 
it usually begins, but always ends. 

Key, or Quay. See Quay. 

Keys’ Islands, three islands in tlie Eastern 
Seas, lying N.N. E. of Tnnour l.aut and near 
the coast of New Guinea. They are called Key 
Watelas, Little and Great Key; the last being 
said to be fifty miles" in length, and from seven 
to twelve broad, but little is known of any of 
them. 

Keys of an Organ, Harpsichord, &c., those 
little pieces in the fore part of those instruments, 
by means whereof the jacks play, so as to strike 
the strings. In large organs there are several 
sots of keys, some to play the secondary organ, 
some for the main body, some for the trum- 
pet, and some for the echoing trumpet, &c. ; 
in some there are but a part that play, and the 
rest are only for ornament. See Organ, &,c. 

KEY'AGl i, ??. s. ^ IVIoney paid for lying at 

Key'hot.e, .9. >the key or quay. Key- 

Key'stone, 71. 5. j hole, the perforation in the 
lock througli which the key is put. Key-stone, 
the middle stone of an arch. 

Make doors fast upon a woman's wit, and it will 
out at the casement ; shut tliat and it will out at the 
/{cifhole. SI I (t k.'ijjea re . 

I keep her in one room ; I lock it 
d'lio keti, look heie, is in this pocket; 

'The keyhole is that left ! Most (‘Orlaiu. 

l*rior. 

u you will add a kei/shoie and chaptreds to the 
arch, lei the breadth of the upper part of the keysltme 
be the height of the arch. Mo.ton. 

1 looked at the lu^yholc, and saw a well- madt; man. 

I'atler. 

Shy lock and the Moor 

And Pierre, cannot be swept orv'orn away — 

'I'he Keiistoacs of the arcli ! 

Ilijron. Chihle Harold. 

Th4^ Key-stom; of an Arch or Vault is the 
last stone j)laced at top ; which, being wider and 
fuller at the top than bottom, wedges and binds 
all the rest. The key is difTerent in the different 
carders; in the Tuscan and Doric it is a plain 
stone, only jirojecting ; in the Ionic it is cut and 
waved somewhat after the manner of consoles ; 
in the Corinthian and Composite it is a console 
enriched with sculjiturc, foliages, &c. 

KEYSLEll (.John George), F. R. S., a learned 
German antiquary, born at Thourneau in 1689. 
After studying at the university of Halle, he was 
appointed preceptor to Charles Maximilian and 
Vhnstian Charles, the counts of Gicch; with 
whom he travelled through Germany, France, 
and the Netherlands, and gained great reputa- 
bon among the learned, by illustrating several 
iiionuments of antiquity, particularly some frag- 
ments of Celtic idols discovered in the cathedral 
of Paris. In 1716 he was employed to superin- 
tend the education of two grandsons of baron 
I^ernstorff, first minister of king George I., as 
elector of Brunswick Lunenberg. However, 
obtaining leave, in 1718, to visit England, he 
Was elected F. R. »S. for a learned essay De 
Idea Nehelennia numine veterum Walacho- 
topico. He also wrote on Stonehenge, and 
on the Consecrated Misletoe of the Druids. 


Tliese detached essays, with others, lie published 
on his return to Hanover, under tlie title of An- 
tiquitates selectne Septentrionales et Celtic 2 p, &c. 
He afterwards made the grand tour with the 
young barons, to which we owe the publication 
of his Travels; which were translated into Eng- 
lish, and published in 1756, in 4 vols. 4lo. Mr. 
Keysler on his return spent the remainder oflns 
life under the patronage of his noble pupils, who 
committed their fine library and museum to his 
care, with a handsome income. He died in 1743. 

KIIALIF, Kaliph, or Caliph. Arab, khali- 
fah, i. e. a successor or heir : successor of Ma- 
homet in the spiritual as well as temporal empire 
erected by that legislator. After the death of 
Mahomet, Abubeker having been elected by the 
Mussulmans to supply this place, he would take 
no other title but that of khalifah resoul allah, 
i.e. vicar of the prophet, or messenger of God. 
Omar, who succeeded Abubeker, preferred the 
title of emir moumenin, i. e. prince of the 
believers : but his successors resumed that of 
khalif, which thus came to signify the supreme 
ecclesiastical dignity among the Saracens ; or 
sovereign among the Mahommedans, vested with 
absolute authority in all matters relating both to 
religion and policy. It is still one of the grand 
seignior’s titles, as successor of Mahomet. One 
of the chief functions of the khalif, in quality of 
imam, or chief priest of Mussulmanism, was to 
begin the public prayers every Friday in the 
chief mosque, and to deliver the khothbak, or 
sermon. In after times they had assistants for 
this latter office; but the khalifs always per- 
formed in person. The khalif was also obliged 
to lead the pilgrims to Mecca in person, and to 
march at tlie head of the armies of his empire. 
He granted investiture to ])rinces ; and sent 
swords, standards, gowns, and the like, as pre- 
sents to princes of the Mahommedan religion ; 
who, thougli tliey liad thrown off the yoke of the 
caliphate, nevertheless held of it as vassals. Tl<e 
khalifs usually went to the mosque mounted 
ori mules; and tlie Seljuklde sultans, ihough 
masters of Bagdad, lield their stirrups, and led 
tlieir mule by the bridle some distance on foot, 
till such time as the kliahfs gave tliem the sign 
to mount on horseback. At one of the windows 
of the khalifs palace there always hung a piece 
of black velvet, twenty cubits long, which reached 
to the ground, and was called the khalifs sleeve; 
which the grandees of Ids court never failed to 
kiss with great respect every day. After the 
destruction of the caliphate, by Hulaku, the 
IMahommedan princes appointed a particular 
officer, in their respective dominions, wlio sus- 
tains the sacred authority of khalif. In Turkey 
lie goes under the denomination of mufti, and in 
Persia under that of sadne. After the death of 
Mahomet (see Arabia and Mahomet), the suc- 
cession of khalifs continued in Arabia and Bag- 
dad till the 655th year of the Hegira, when 
Bagdad was taken by the Tartars. See Bagdad, 
Egypt, and Saracens. After this, however^ 
there were persons who claimed the khaliphate, 
as pretending to be of the family of the Abas- 
sides, and to whom the sultans of Egypt ren- 
dered great honors at Cairo, as the true 
successors of Mahomet ; but this honor wa# 
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merely titular, aud the rights allowed them only 
in matters relating to religion ; and though they 
bore the sovereign title of khalifs, they were 
nevertheless subjects and dependents of the 
sultans, in the year of the llegira 361 a kind 
of caliphate was erected by the Fatemites in 
Africa, and lasted till it was suppressed by 
Salad in. Historians also speak of a third 
caliphate in Gemen or Arabia Felix, erected 
by some princes of the family of the Jobites. 
The emperors of Morocco assume the title of 
grand cherifs ; and pretend to be tlie true khalifs, 
or successors of Mahomet, though under another 
title. 

KHAN, or Cham, the title given to the 
princes of Tartary. The word in Persian signi- 
fies mighty lord; in the Sclavonic, emperor. 
Sperlingius, in his Dissertation on the Danish 
term of majesty, koning, king, thinks the Tar- 
tarian chain may be derived from it; adding, 
that in the north they say kan, konnen, konge, 
konning, &c. The term is also applied among 
the Persians to the great lords of the court, and 
Itie governors of provinces. 

KHANDESH, a Mahratta province of Hin- 
dostan, situated between 21° and 23° of N., 
lat. On the north it is bounded by Malwah, 
on the west by Gujerat, on the south by Aurun- 
gabad, and on the east by Berar. It was long 
in possession of the Afgbauns, when the capital 
was Assecr or Ilasseer, but was conquerea by 
the emperor Akbar in the sixteenth century. It 
is remarkably strong in fortresses. Within one 
day’s march nearly twenty are to be seen ; and 
it is intersected by the Narbudda and Tapty 
rivers. The greater portion of it belongs to the 
descendants of Holkar; the remainder to the 
peshwa and Sindia; but many of the strong 
places are in possession of refractory chiefs. The 
inhabitants are chiefly Hindoos. Cotton cloths 
called baftahs were formerly manufactured here. 
The chief towns are Boorhampore, Hindia, and 
Hasser. 

KHEllASKOF (Michael), an eminent Rus- 
sian poet of the eighteenth century, who published 
a poem On the Use of Science ; and an epic 
jioeni called the Hussiada, the subject of which 
is the conquest of Casan by John Basiliowitz II. 
He was appointed vice-president of the College 
of Mines, curator of the university of Moscow, 
and a counsellor of state. 

KHILKOF, Prince, a Russian nobleman, 
who was ambassador to Charles XII. ; and when 
the war broke out between Sweden and Russia, 
was, contrary to the law of nations, thrown into 
prison by that prince. During his confinement 
he wrote an Abridgment of the Russian History. 
He died after a captivity of eighteen years. His 
work was published by Mr. Muller in 1770, 
in 8yo. 

KHOEE, a lar je and handsome town of Per- 
sia, in the province of Aclerbijan, on the lake 
Ureemea. It is a principal channel of tlie trade 
with Turkey: the walls are in good condition; 
the streets regular and well-built, and adorned 
with avenues of trees. Population about 25,000. 
In the neighbourhood a battle was fought in 1514 
between the sultan Selim I. and Shah Ismael, in 
which 30,000 Persians engaged 300,000 Turks. 


KHO.TUND, a populous city of Bukharin, 
subject to Koukan, or the khan of the Tarinr 
tribe of Mengh. It is said to be larger than 
Saniarcand- The Sirr, or Sihon (anciently the 
Jaxartes), flows under its walls, but is no where 
fordable ; nor are boats or any bridge employed 
in passing it ; the inhabitants being merely con- 
veyed over in floats of reeds. 

KIIORASSAN, a considerable province of 
Persia, having Irak and Mazanderan to the west, 
Seistan to the south, Bukharia and Balk to the 
north and east. Though nominally included in 
Persia, it partakes largely both of the natural 
and political character of the bordering regioirs 
of Tartary ; and the south part belongs in fact u> 
the Afghauns. It is in general a level country, 
though intersected by lofty and irregular ranges 
of mountains; some part of it also consists of 
sandy deserts. But the soil is fertile when culti- 
vated, and yields corn, wine, rice, oil, and silk, 
in abundance. According to the elevation, the 
climate is sometimes extremely cold ; and it is 
subject to a pestilential wind, called the l)a(l 
seiimm, whioli is observed to blow for forty days 
in the year. 

KHYRABAD, or Kaiiiabad, a district of the 
province of Oude, Hindostan, situated princi- 
pally between 27° and 28° of N. lat : it is 
bounded on the west by the Ganges, and on the 
east by the Gogra; and is fertile and well 
watered, producing sugar, and all the grains of 
India. It is intersected by the Goomty River; 
and its chief towns are Khyrabad, Sliababud, 
and Mahornmedy. 

KIAKHTA, a town of Asiatic Russia, in the 
government of Irkoulsk, and district of Verschnei 
Oudinsk. It has of late become the emporium 
of the commerce between Russia and China ; the 
latter allowing trade only at one point of each of 
its frontiers. Kiakhta was, in 1728, fixed upon 
by treaty as the medium of the communication. 
To the great fair, held in December, merchants 
flock from every part of the Russian empire, and 
bring cloths, beavers, furs, Russia and morocco 
leather, receiving in exchange tea, nankeens, silk 
stuffs, rhubarb, &c. Kiakhta is situated in a 
plain, traversed by a river of this name, and 
surrounded by high granitic and wooded moun- 
tains, on the most elevated of which is a fort. 
On another mountain are seen the boundaries ol 
the two empires. The Russian boundary being 
a hillock, with a cross at the top, while the 
Chinese have a kind of cone or pyramid. The 
Chinese town close by is called Naimatschin. 
330 miles south of Irkoutsk. 

KIANG Nan, a province of China, and one 
of the most fertile, commercial, and opulent, in 
the empire. It is bounded on the west by Ho- 
nan, and Hou-quang; south by Tchekiang and 
Kiang-si ; east by the gulf of Nanking ; and 
north by Chan-tong. The emperors long kept 
their court in this province, till reasons of state 
obliged them to move nearer Tartary, and reside 
in Pekin. This province contains fourteen cities 
of the first class, and ninety-three of the second 
and third. They are all of tliem places of con- 
siderable trade, l/irge barks can go to them 
from all parts ; the whole country being inter- 
sected by lakes, rivers, and canals, cominum- 
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eating with the Yang-tse-kiang, which runs 
through the middle of the province. Silk stuflfs, 
lacquer-ware, ink, paper, and every thing that 
comes from Nanking, as well as from the other 
cities of the province, are much more esteemed, 
and fetch a higher price than those brought from 
tile neighbouring provinces. In the Chang-hai, 
and the villages dependent on it, there are said 
to be above 200,000 weavers of cotton cloths. 
In several places on the sea-coast are many salt- 
pits, the produce of which is distributed all 
over the empire. This province is divided into 
two parts, each of which has a distinct governor. 
The governor of the east part resides at Sou- 
tcheou, tliat of the west at Ngan-king. Each of 
them has under his jurisdiction seven cities of 
the first class. The otiicial account of the popu- 
lation given to Sir George Staunton stated it to 
amount to 32,000,000. 

Kian(;-si, a province of China, bounded on 
the north by that of Kiang-nan, west by lloii- 
-fpiaiig, south by (^uaiig-tong, and east by Fu- 
kien and Tchekiang. The country is extremely 
fertile, but so populous, that it can scarcely sup- 
ply the wants of its inhabitants. They are jieoplo 
of great acuteness, and often rise to the highest 
dignities of the state. The mountains are covered ■ 
with verdure, and contain mines of gold, silver, 
lead, iron, and tin. The rice produced here is 
very delicate, and several barks are loaded with 
it every year for tlie court. The porcelain is the 
most valuable in the empire. This province 
contains thirteen cities of the first class, and 
seventy-eight of the second and third. 

KlAYAS, in 'Jurkish polity, commanding 
officers of the janissaries, Arabs, &c., wlio, after 
the first year, lay down their employments, 
bei^ome veterans, and have a voice in the divan. 

KIBBAN, or Madan, a considerable town of 
Koordistan, at the foot of a high mountain, and 
surrounded by narrow and deep defiles. The 
neighbourhood abounds with mines of copper 
and iron. It lies about a mile and a half from 
the Euphrates, and eighty miles west of Diar- 
bekir. 

KIBE, ?/. 5 . ^ From Germ, kerb, a cut — 

K ibed', O f//. ^ Skinner; from Welsh Kibwe— 
Minsheu. An ulcerated chilblain; a chap in 
the heel caused by the cold. Kibed, troubled 
with chilblains. 

If ’twere a kibe, ’twould put me to my slipper. 

Sliakspeare, 

The toe of the peasant comes so near the heel of 
our courtier, that it galls his kibe. Id. 

One boasted of the cure, calling them a few kibes. 

Wiseman. 

KIBITKA, the name of a Russian travelling 
carriage, which contains two persons. In shape 
it resembles a cart of about five feet in length, 
the hinder half being covered with a semicir- 
cular tilt like a waggon, made of laths, inter- 
woven with bark. The Russians, when travelling, 
place a feather bed at tlie bottom of the kibitka, 
and having thus rendered bearable the jolts and 
concussions occasioned by the uneven timber 
roads, comfortably doze away the journey. 

KICK, v. V. w., i Tent, kauchen ; 

Kick'er, n.s. S Lat, vakare. lo 

strike wilh'the foot ; to beat ffie loot ip anger or 


contempt: a blow with the foot. Kicker, one 
who strikes with his foot. 

Jeshurun waxed fat and AteW. Deut. xxxii. 15. 
Wherefore kick ye at my sacrifice, which I have 
commanded 1 I iiam. ii. 29. 

For, trewely, thcr n’is non of us all, 

If any wight woll claw us on the gall, 

That we n il kike for that he saith us soth, 

Assay, and he shall find it that so doth. 

Chaucer. The Wife of Bathes Tale. 
The doctrines of the holy Scriptures are terrible 
enemies to wicked men, and this is that which makes 
them/i/cA against religion, and spurn at the doctrines 
of that holy book. Tillotson. 

W^hat, are you dumb ? Quick, with your answer, 
quick, 

Before my foot salutes you with a kick. 

Drpdens Juvenal. 

lie must endure and digest all affronts, adore the 
foot that kicks him, and kiss the hand that strikes 
him. South. 

It angered Turenne once upon a day, 

3’o see a footman kicked that took his pay. 

Pope. 

Another, whose son haa employments at court, 
valued not, now and then, a kicking or a caning. 

Swift. 

KICK'SHAW, n. s. This word is supposed 
to he only a corruption of quclque cliosCy some- 
thing : yet Milton seems to have understood it 
otherwise ; for he writes it kick shoe, as if lie 
thought it used in contempt of dancing. — John- 
son. But there is a Belgic kyckshouw, a trifle, 
from which it may directly come. Sometliing 
uncommon, fantastical, or ridiculous ; a dish so 
changed by the cookery that it can scarcely ho 
known. 

Some pigeons, a joint of mutton, and any pretty 
little tiny kickshaws. Shakspeare. llenrg I\ . 

Shall we need the monsieurs of Baris to take our 
youth into their slight custodies, and send them over 
back again transformed into mimicks, apes, and kick- 
shoes 1 Milton. 

In wit, as well as war, they give us vigour ; 
Cressy was lost by kickshaws and soup-meagre. 

he}) Ion. 

KICK'SY-WICKSEY, ft. s. From kick and 
wince. A made word, in ridicule and disdain ol 
a wife. 

He wears his honour in a box, unseen, 

'I'liat hugs his kicksy-wicksey here at home. 
Spending his manly marrow in her arms. 

Shakspeaic. 

KID, n.s. hv.a. Dan. kid; Welsh vidw/cn. 
The young of a goat ; a bundle of heath : to 
bring forth kids. 

Therto, she coude skip, and make a game, 

As any kid or calf folowing his dame‘. 

Chaucer. The Milleres Tale. 

Next came fresh April), full of lustyhed, 

And wanton as a kid, whoso home new buds ; 

Upon a Bull he rode, the same which led 
Europa floting through the’ Argolick fluds. 

Spenser's Faerie Queene. 

There was a herd of goats with their young ones, 
upon which sight Sir Richard Graham tells, he would 
snap one of the kids, and carry him close to thetr 
lodging. Wotton. 

Sporting the lion ramped, and in hw paw 
Dandled the Aid. Milton. 

So kids and whelps their sires and dams express ; 
And so the great I measured by the less. Drydea. 
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Wliile briizhl the dewy grass with moon-beams 
shone, 

And 1 stooil hunUlng in my kids alone, 

How often have I sai<l (but thou had’st found 
Kre then tliy dark cold lodgment under ground) 
l\ow -Damon sings, or springes set for hares, 
i)r wicker-work for various use prepares. 

Cowper, Death of Damon. 

KllVDER, 71. s. Teut. kauten^ to chaffer. 
An engrosser of corn to enhance its price. 

Ki DOERS, in law, are those that carry corn, 
dead victuals, or other merchandise, up and 
down to sell : every person being a common 
badger, kiddcr, lader, or carrier, &.c., says the 
stat. 5 Eliz. cap. 12. They are called kidders, 
13 l*"liz. cap. 25. 

Kidder (Dr. Richard), a learned English 
bishop, born in Sussex, and educated at Cam- 
bridge. In 1 689 he was installed dean of Peter- 
borough; and, in 1691, was nominated bishop of 
Rath and Wells, in the room of Dr. Thomas Ken. 
He published, 1. The Young Man’s Duty; 2. A 
Demonstration of the Messiah, 3 vols. 8vo. ; 3. 
A Commentary on the Five Rooks of Moses, 2 
vols. 8vo. ; and several other valuable tracts. He 
was killed in his bed, together with his lady, by 
the fall of a stack of chimneys, in his palace at 
Wells, during the great storm in 1703. The 
bishop, in the dissertation prefixed to his com- 
mentary on the five books of Moses, having re- 
flected upon Monsieur I.e Clerc, some letters 
passed between them in Latin, nhich were pub- 
lished by Le Clerc, in his Eibliotheque Choisie. 

KIDDERMINSTER, or Kedderminster, a 
market town and parish of Worcestershire, seated 
under a hill on the Stour, near the Severn, 128 miles 
from London. It contains about 2000 houses, and 
1 1,000 inhabitants, who carry on an extensive trade 
in the various branches of weaving. In 1735 a car- 
pet manufactory was established with success, so 
as to employ above 250 looms ; and there are up- 
wards of 700 looms employed in the silk and 
worsted. Many hands are employed as spinncr.s, 
&c., in the carpet looms only in the town and 
neighbourhood; others in preparing yarn, which 
is used in different parts of England in carpeting. 
The silk manufactory was established in 1755. 
The tov/n is remarkably healthy; and has also 
an extensive manufacture of quilting in the loom, 
in imitation of Marseilles quilting. Woollen 
plush is also made here for the Portuguese mar- 
ket. The water of the river Stour is said to con- 
tribute much to the celebrity of the manufactures 
of this place, by its remarkable property of 
striking and securing their colors. The lord of 
the manor holds a court leet for the prevention 
of encroachments and public nuisances, and here 
is a court of requests for debts under 40s. The 
church, which stands in a commanding situation, 
is a venerable Gothic structure, very large, and 
has lately been ornamented and repaired at con- 
siderable expense. In it are several curious 
ancient monuments. The tower adjoining the 
church is a strong, lofty pile, containing eight 
bells. The town-hall is a large commodious 
brick building, being in part occupied by the 
prison ; on the ground-floor are butchers’ stalls ; 
and, above, is the council-chamber, for transacting 
public business. There are also in Kidderminster 
a Presbyterian mceting-housc, two good free 


schools, a charity-school, and two alms-hou.ses 
&c. It is governed by a bailiff, twelve burgesses, 
twenty-five common councilmen, &c. And sends 
one member to parliament. By the inland navi- 
gaiioii it has communication, by the junction of 
the Severn canals, with the rivers Mersey, Dee, 
Ribble, Ouse, Trent, Derwent, Severn, Humber, 
Thames, Avon, &c.; which navigation, including 
its windings, extends above 500 miles, in the 
counties of Lincoln, Nottingham, York, Lancas- 
ter, Westmoreland, Chester, Stafford, Warwick, 
Leicester, Oxford, Worcester, &c. Tlie parish 
extends to Bewdly Bridge, has a weekly market, 
and three fairs. 

KIDDLE, or Kidel, a dam or wear in a river 
with a narrow' cut in it, for laying pots or other 
engines to catch fish. The word is ancient ; for 
in Magna CMiarta, cap. 24, we read, Omnes 
kidelli deponantur perThamesiain et Medweyam, 
ct per totam Angliam, nisi per costeram maris* 
And by king .John’s charter power was granted 
to the city of London, de kidellis amovendis per 
Thainesiam et Medweyam. A survey was ordered 
to be made of the wears, mills, stanks, and 
kiddles, in the great rivers of England, I Hen. 
IV. Fishermen of late corruptly call these dams 
kettles; and they are much used in Wales, and 
on the coasts of Kent. 

KID'NAl^ V. a. From Dut. kindy a child, 
and nab. To steal children; to steal human 
beings. 

KIiyNAPPER, 71 . s. From kidnap. One 
who steals human beings ; a manstealer. 

I'he man compounded with the merchant upon 
condition that he might have his child again ; for he 
had smelt it out, that the merchant himself was the 
kidnayqKn'. L* Kstra nge. 

These people lye in wait for our children, and may 
be considered as a kind of kidnappers within the law. 

Spectator. 

KIDNAPPING the forcible abduction or steal- 
ing away of man, woman, or child, from their own 
country, and sending them into another. This 
crime was capital by the divine law : see Exodus 
xxi. 16. So likewise, in the civil law, the offence 
of stealing men and children, which was called 
plagium, and the offenders plagiarii, was punished 
with death. This is unquestionably a very heinous 
crime, as it robs- the king of his subjects, banishes 
a man from his country, and may in its conse- 
quences be productive of the most cruel and dis- 
agreeable hardships; and therefore the common 
law of England has punished it with fine, im- 
prisonment, and pillory. And also the statute 1 1 
and 12 W. III., c. 7, though principally intended 
against pirates, has a clause that extends to pre- 
vent the leaving such persons abroad as are thus 
kidnapped or spirited away ; by enacting, that if 
any captain of a merchant vessel shall (during his 
being abroad) force any person on shore, or wil- 
fully leave him behind, or refuse to bring home 
all such men as he carried out, if able and desirous 
to return, he shall suffer three months’ imprison- 
ment.' 

KID'NEY, n. $. Goth, kiudy the belly, pro- 
bably, and Sax. iKcr, the reins. A gland in the 
Abdomen. See that article. 

A youth laboured under a complication of dis- 
eases, from his mesentery and kidneps. 

I Surgery ‘ 
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Sort; kind : in ludicrous lan;^ua 2 :c. 

Think of that, a man of my kidnei) ; think of that, 
that am as subject to heat as butter ; a man of con- 
tinual dissolution and thaw. Sliakspmre, 

'I’here are millions in the world of this man’s 
kidncif, that take up tlie same resolution without 
noise. L'Kstrange. 

Kidney, in anatomy, an abdominal viscus, 
shaped like a kidney-bean, that secretes the urine. 
There are two kidneys. One is situated in each 
lumbar rc'^ion, near the first lumbar vertebra, 
behind the peritonaBum. This organ is composed 
of three substances; a cortical, which is external, 
and very vascular; a tubulous, which consists of 
small tiibos ; and a papillous substance, which is 
the innermost. 'J’lie kidneys arc generally sur- 
rounded with more or less adipose membrane, 
:Mid they have also a proper membrane, mem- 
brana propria, which is closely accreted to the 
cortical substance. The renal arteries, called 
also enmlgents, proceed from the aorta. The 
veins evacuate their blood into the ascending 
cava. The absorbents accompany the blood- 
vessels, and terminate in the thoracic duct, d'he 
nerves of the kidneys are branches of the eighth 
pair and great intercostal. The excretory duct of 
this viscus i? called the uretur. See Anatomy. 

KID'NEY 13KAN, n. s. Phasi olus : so named 
from its shape. A leguminous plant. 

Kidueybeans are a sort of cod ware, that are very 
pleasant wholesome food. Mortimer’s Husbandry. 

Kidney-Bean. See Puaseolits. 

KI irNEY V ETCH, n. s. Anthillis. A plant. 

KllYNEYWORT, u. f. Cotyledon. A plant. 

Kirney-VVout. See Saxuraoa. 

KIEL, a considerable town of Denmark, the 
capital of the duchy of Holstein, with a castle, 
and a university founded in 1605. It stands 
upon a small peninsula in a bay of the Baltic, 
and has a very commodious harbour. It is 
one of the largest and most commercial places 
in Holstein; and the neighbourhood is better 
cultivated than any other parts of the duchy. 
By its canal, which unites the Northern Sea with 
the Baltic, the wliole ducliy has been improved 
and enriched. See Denmark. The imports are 
cotton, sugar, cotfee, tobacco, and salt; the ex- 
ports, corn, blitter, cheese, and bacon ; butshi])- 
iiuilding and mercantile agency arc the principal 
occupations. Hats, tobacco, starch, and sugar 
refining, are the only manufactures. A great 
annual fair takes })lace in .lanuary ; at other 
times Kiel displays little activity. The environs 
are beautiful. Population about 7000. Kiel is 
twenty-six miles south-east of Sleswic, and fifty- 
one north of Hamburg. 

KI EMA, a promontory of Switzerland, on the 
west shore of the lake pf Zug ; of which the ground 
belongs to the canton of Lucern, and the wood to 
that of Zug. 

KIEN-LONG, late emperor of China, was 
born in 1710, and, in 1735, succeeded his father, 
Yuntschin. Until 1759 he reigned in peace; 
then he engaged in war with the Songarians, and, 
taking possession of Calnuic Tartary, extended 
his dominions to the frontiers of Siberia. This 
gave him also the command of Thibet. He was 
now in his turn invaded by the sovereign of Ava, 
but the attempt finally failed. Kicn-Long favored 
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privately tb(3 Christian religion it is said : the 
missionaries were however obliged to proceed 
with caution. Several of them were in the em- 
peror’s immediate service. On the suppression 
of the Jesuits, China being less visited by Euro- 
peans than heretofore, Kicn-Long sent to Canton, 
and invited to his capital artists and learned 
men, particularly astronomers, of all the European 
nations. He possessed on his own part a taste 
for poetry and natural history; of which we have 
specimens in his panegyrics on the tea-plant, and 
on* the city of Aloukden, both of whic’i hava^ 
been translated into French by father Amiot. 
lie supplied also a version of a poem by the 
emperor, on the conquest of Calmuc Tartary. 
Kien-Long engaged some French artists to copy 
the Chinese paintings of his victories; butJ.ouis 
XV. had them engraved for him at his own ex- 
pense. This emperor established a library of no 
fewer than 600,000 volumes; and admitted three 
books, written by the Jesuits, on the Christian 
religion. A description of the Chinese empire, 
which appeared in Busching’s Magazine, was 
compiled by his order. He died at Pekin in 
1786, after a reign of half a century. 

KIERNANDER (John Zecliariah), an curly 
missionary of modern times, v/as born November 
21st, 1711, at Akslad, in Sweden, and educated 
in the school of Lindkoping, and the university 
of Upsal. At the age of twenty-four he went to 
Halle, where he was patronised by professor 
Franke, wlio recommended him to the D>ndcm 
Society for promoting Christian Knowledge. He 
was accepted as a missionary to the East ; and, 
in 1740, arrived at Cuddalore, as colleague to 
Mr. Guester; but in 1744, on the removal of 
that gentleman to Madras, he had the cole charge 
of the mission. In 1749 Mr. Kiernander pronched, 
in one day, a sermon in the same church, to the 
English, Tamulian, and Portuguese congregations 
there. In 1758, on the surrender of Cuddalore 
to the French, he went to Tranquebar ; whence 
he removed to Calcutta, where he opened a 
school, and preached sometimes in English, at 
otlicis in German, and occasionally in l^ortu- 
guese. His celebrity was so great, that the em- 
jieror Shah Auliim solicited from lam copies of 
the Psalter and New Testament in Arabic. In 
1767 Mr. Kiernander laid the foundation of a 
church at Calcutta, which was opened in 1770, 
under the name of Beth Tephillah. The cost, 
which was about £8000, fell almost wholly upon 
himself : he also erected, close to it, a scliool 
capable of holding 250 children. Becoming 
however, by this means, involved in debt, the 
church which he built was seized, and svould 
have been desecrated, had not the late Mr, (Jrant 
purchased it, and placed it in trust f(>r piou -* 
uses. Mr. Kiernander, after this, officiated as 
chaplain to the Dutch at Chinsurali; but when 
that settlement was taken, in 1795, he became a 
prisoner of war to the English, and returned to 
Calcutta, where he died, April 10th, 1799. 

KIEV, a government of the south-west of 
European Russia, comprising a part of the 
Ukraine, and bounded by the provinces of Podo- 
lia, Volhynia, Minsk, Tschernigov, and Poltava, 
from which last it is separated by the Dnicjier. 
As constituted bv tlic emperor Paul, in 1797, it 
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cansistocl of a territory lying on both sides of the 
Dnieper ; but a subsequent arrangement by the 
emperor Alexander has given all the part on 
the east side of that river to the government of 
Tschernigov and Poltava ; while that of Kiev re- 
ceived a large addition out of Poland on the 
west. It lies between 28'^ 40' and 33° 25' of 
E. long., and 48° 30' and 51° 50' of N. lat. ; 
and has a territorial extent of 21,000 square 
miles. It is divided into twelve circles, and con- 
tains seventy-seven, great and small, towns. The 
surface is level, and the soil produces abundance 
of corn for exportation, and hemp, flax, fruit, and 
vegetables. It abounds also in pasturage, and 
exports a number of cattle and liorses ; honey, 
and Polish cochineal. The population is scat- 
tered, and the manufactures are few and small. 
The commerce of the country is chiefly in the 
hands of Jews. Population about 1,000,000. 

Kiev, Kiov, or Kiow, the capital of the pre- 
ceding province, stands on an acclivity on the 
right bank of the Dnieper, and consists properly 
of three towns, viz. the Old Town, Podol or the 
i.ower Town, and the fortress of Petscherski. 
The three parts are connected by entrenchments; 
but the last alone is regularly defended. Here 
are barracks, magazines, oflicers’ houses, several 
churches, and a government-house, with, public 
gardens. Helow the monastery, founded in the 
eleventh century, are a number of subterraneous 
vaults, divided into apartments and cha|>els, in 
which are kept a number of corpses in an un- 
dccayed state, the relics of saints and martyrs. 
In the old town is the residence of a Oreek 
archbishop; and a cathedral. Agriculture, and 
the distilleries of Kiev, are the chief employments 
of the town and neighbouihood. Here is also a 
gymnasium, and an old established high-school, 
which formerly bore the name of an academy. It 
was erected into a university in 1803. 

This dull town was founded, it is said, in 430, 
and it was long the capital of the kingdom of 
Russia. It fell, in 1240, into the hands of the 
Tartars, and al'terwards into those of the Lithua- 
nians and Poles ; but was restored to Russia in 
the latter part of the seventeenth century ; and 
the church of St. Sophia, being the earliest Chris- 
tian church in Russia, has always been an object 
of great interest. Eigbty-three miles east of 
Zytomiers, and 270 north by west of Cherson. 

1\I (KtELARIA, in botany, bastard euonymus : 
a genus of the decanilria order, and diacia cla.ss 
of plants ; natural order thirty-seventh, columni- 
ferae. Male cal. quinqnepartite : cor. peiitapeta- 
lous ; there are five trilobous glandules ; the anther® 
are perforated at top. Female cal. and cor. in 
the male; there are five styles: caps, unilocular, 
quinquevalved, and polyspermons. There is but 
one species, viz. K. Africana. It has an upright 
woody stem, and purplish branches, growing 
fifteen or eighteen feet high ; oblong, sawed, al- 
ternate leaves ; and dioecious, greenish-white 
flowers, in clusters from the sides of the brunches ; 
succeeded by globular rough fruit, the size of 
cherries, containing the seeds, wliich seldom 
ripen here. Being a native of warm climates, it 
must be constantly kept in a stove in this country. 
It is propagated by seeds, layers, or cuttings, but 
most readily by seeds. 
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KILDA (.Si.), one of the .Western Islands of 
Scotland. It lies in the Atlantic, and is about 
three miles long from east to west, and two 
broad from north to south. The* soil is better 
calculated for pasture than tillage. The natives 
prefer rearing sheep, and killing wild fowl, to 
the more toilsome business of husbandry. All 
the ground hitherto cultivated in this island lies 
round the village. The soil is thin, full of gravel, 
and naturally poor; but it is, however, rendered 
extremely fertile by the industry of the husband- 
men, who manure every inch of their ground, so 
as to convert it into a kind of garden. Barley 
and oats are the only sorts of grain known at !St. 
Kilda. Potatoes have been but lately introduced, 
and only small quantities raised. On the east 
side of the island, a quarter of a mile from the 
bay, lies the village, wliere the whole inhabitants 
of the island live together. 'Fheir liouses are 
built in two rows, regular, and facing one another, 
with a tolerable causeway in the middle. These 
habitations are flat in tlie roof, or nearly so. The 
island being peculiarly subject to violent squalls 
and hurricanes, were their houses raised higher 
the first winter storm would bring them down 
about their ears.* The walls are made of a rough 
gritty kind of stones huddled together, without 
lime or mortar, from eight to nine feet high. 
Their method of catching wild fowl is remarka- 
ble., The men arc* divided into fowling parties, 
each consisting of four persons distinguished for 
their agility. ICach party must have at least one 
rope, about thirty fathoms long, made of a strong 
raw cow’s hide, salted 'and cut circularly into 
three thongs of equal length, which, being 
closely twisted together, form a three-fold cord, 
able to sustain a great weight, and durable 
enough to last for two generations. To prevent 
the injuries it would deceive from the sharp 
edges of the rocks, against which they often 
strike, the cord is covered with sheep skins, 
idressed in the same manner. This rope is the 
most valuable implement of which, in St. Kilda, 
a man can be possessed. In a testament it 
makes the first article in favor of the eldest son; 
should it fall to a daughter’s share it is reckoned 
equal in value to two good cows. By the help 
of such ropes people, linked together in couples, 
each having either end of the cord fastened about 
his waist, go frequently through the most dread- 
ful precipices: when one of the two descends, 
his colleague sets himself on a strong shelf, and 
takes care to have such sure footing that, if his 
fellow adventurer makes a false step, he may be 
able to save him. 

KILDARE, a county of Ireland, bounded on 
the north by Meath, on the east by Dublin and 
Wicklow, on the south by^ Carlow, and on the 
west by King’s and Queen’s Counties. It is 
about forty-one miles long, and twenty-seven 
broad, and contains 392,397 English acres; of 
which four-fifths are arable, meadow, and pas- 
ture, and the remainder bog. It is in the pro- 
vince of Leinster, and archbishopric of Dublin : 
and there are fourteen baronies and half baro- 
nies, in all, in this county, subdivided into 113 
parishes. 

The surface of Kildare is undulating, and 
often presents a pleasing landscape : but its 
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climate is thought to be more humid than that o ' 
any other part of Ireland. On the west the bay 
ot Allen and similar tracts occupy the greater 
part of the county. 

Its rivers are the Liffey, Boyne, and Barrow ; 
and it enjoys the advantages of the Grand and 
Royal Canals. The former, entering it from the 
north-cast, proceeds in a west and north-west 
direction, till it passes into King’s County. At 
Lowton a branch leaves the main trunk, and 
advances to the town of Athy, on the south-west 
boundary, and from this the navigation is con- 
tinued southward on the river Barrow, whicli, 
soon after leaving Athy, becomes the boundary 
witli Queen’s County. The Royal Canal passes 
through its northern quarter from east to west, 
and then enters the county of Meath. Ttie 
Boyne and Barrow rise in the bog of Allen and 
its neiglibourhood. 

Potatoes are every where cultivated : with re- 
gard to scientific agriculture, the course of crop- 

{ )ing, with few exceptions, is the same as it has 
)een for a century, viz. fallow, wheat, oats. Oxen 
are er^ ployed in ploughing, and horses for car- 
riages ; but in many instances four or six of 
tliese animals are mixed together in the plough. 
Mules are also kept on many farms. The rent 
of the arable and pasture land in 1807 was esti- 
mated at a little more than 205. the Irish acre. 

The great landowner of the county is tlie 
Duke of Leinster: it sends two members to the 
imperial parliament, but has no borough nor 
large towns. Common labor is said by Mr. 
Wakefield to yield Is. 6d. a-day for men, and 
lOt/. for women and children; and in hay and 
corn harvest 2s. Od. Potatoes were at this time 
5d. a stone, beef and mutton 6d. per pound, oat- 
ineaF 18.s'. per cwt. milk per quart 2d., and but- 
ter-milk Id. in summer, and ;]d. in winter. Under 
these circumstances the population has doubled 
since 1790 ; and the Catholics are to the Protestants 
in the proportion of thirty to one. Athy on the 
Barrow in the south-»west of the county, and Naas 
on the north-east, are alternately the assize towns ; 
the others are Kildare, Monasterevan, Castle Der- 
mot, on the south and west ; Leixlip, Maynooth, 
and a fevy» others, on the north and east. At Cell- 
bridge on the Liffey is a small woollen manufac- 
tory. At Maynooth about 200 Catholic students 
are trained for the priesthood, and accommodated 
with lodgings and commons. Kach pays a small 
sum as entrance money, which, with other ex- 
penses, may amount to £20 a year ; the general 
charges of the establishment being supported 
by an annual parliamentary grant. 

Kildare, the county town, is situate on a 
rising ground, twenty-five miles south-west of 
Dublin, and is celebrated for its Curragh, the 
Newmarket of Ireland. This common, or lawn, 
containing nearly 5000 acres of the softest turf, 
on a fine dry loam, is generally covered with 
flocks of sheep. Tt was once a forest of oaks. 
The races are held in April, June, September, 
^nd October. Here was a celebrated nunnery, 
founded about the year 584 by St. Bridget. This 
fflace is also noted for the remains of other reli- 
gious houses ; and a round tower in good pre- 
servation, 130 feet high, built of white granite 
about twelve feet above the ground, the rest 


being of blue stone the door is fourteen feet 
from the ground. 

KIL’D ERKIN, n. s: Dut. kbidekin, a baby, 
says J)r. Johnson ; but more probably from 
Lat. quatiwry four: as Teut. chotern, chaldron. 
A small barrel; the fourth part of a liogsheud. 

Make in the kdderhin a great bung-hole of pur- 
po.se. Bacun. 

A tun of man in thy large bulk is writ ; 

But sure thou’rt but a kilderkin of wit. 

Dry den. 

KILT AN (Lucas), an eminent German en- 
graver, born at Augsburg, who flourished tit the 
beginning of the seventeenth century. llis 
style of engraving bears no small resemblance in 
many particulars to that of Henry Goltzius, and 
of John Mullar his disciple. He went to Italy 
to complete his studies. Few artists have mani- 
fested a greater command of the graver than* 
Kilian, whether we consider the facility with 
which the strokes are turned upon each other, or 
the firmness witli which they are executed ; 
though, by paying too close attention to this 
part of the art, he neglected the correctness of the 
outlines, and fatigued the lights with unnocessaury 
work ; by which means he broke the masses, 
and often destroyed the effect of his prints. 
The naked parts of the human figure arc seldom 
well expressed : the extremities especially in 
general heavy, and sometimes incorrect. Upon 
the works of this master, however, it appears that 
Balechou formed his taste. His works arc exceed- 
ingly numerous. There were several other 
engravers of the same name and family, but of 
inferior merit. 

KILKENNY, a county of Ireland, in the pro- 
vince of Leinster, bounded on the south by that 
of Waterford, north by Queen’s county, west by 
that of ’fipperary, east by those of Wexford 
and Catherlogh, and north-west by Upper Os- 
sory. Its greatest length from north to south is 
thirty-eight miles ; and breadth from east to west 
eighteen. It contains ten baronies, and is one 
of the most healthy, pleasant, and populous 
counties in Ireland. It contains 287,650 Irish 
acres, 172 parishes, and one borough. 

Kilkenny, the capital of the above county, 
lies seventy-five miles south-west of Dublin. 
It was named from the cell or church of Ca- 
nice, a learned monk of this county ; and is 
one of the most elegant cities in the kingdom. 
It is the seat of the bishop of Ossory, which was 
translated from Agabo in ()ssory, about tlie end 
of Henry 11. ’s reign, by bishop O’Dullany. The 
city is pleasantly situated on the Neor, a naviga- 
ble river that runs into the harbour of Water- 
ford. It is said that its air is without fog, 
its water without mud, its fire without smoke, 
referring to the well-known Kilkenny coal, and 
its streets paved with marble, of which there 
are large quarries near the town. Its color is 
black, it takes a fine polish, and is beautifully 
intermixed with white granite. The air too is 
very salubrious. The city is governed by a 
mayor, recorder, aldermen, and .sheriffs. Ihis 
city was once a place of great importance, as 
appears by the venerable ruins yet remaining of 
churches, "“monasteries, and abbeys; which, even 
in their dilapidated state, exliibit such specimens 
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of taste in architecture, as may vie with any mo- 
dern improvements, and the remains of its gates, 
towers, and walls, show it to have been a place 
of great strength. Here too parliaments were 
anciently held. It Inis two churches, and several 
catholic chapels ; barracks for a troop of horse 
and four companies of foot ; a market twice a 
week, and seven fairs. The cathedral, which 
stands in a sequestered situation, is a venerable 
Gothic pile. Tiie bishop’s palace is a handsome 
building, and communicates by a covered passage 
with the church. The castle was built in 1195, 
on the site of one destroyed by the Irish in 
1173. The site was originally a conoid, the 
elliptical side abrupt and precipitous, with the 
river running rapidly at its base; here the natural 
rampart was faced with a wall of solid masonry 
forty feet high ; llie other ])arts were defended by 
l^astions, curtains, towers, and out- works ; and 
on the summit the castle was erected, which is 
now in the possession of the Ormond family. 
The college, originally founded by the Ormond 
family, has been rebuilt in an elegant style. 
There are two very fine bridges of cut mar- 
ble over the Nore. The Ormond family also 
built and endowed a free-school in this city. 
Here are the ruins of three old monasteries, 
called St. John’s, St. Francis’s, and the Black 
Abbey. The chief manufactures are, coarse 
woollen clothes, fine blankets, and of starch. 
The Kilkenny coal-pits are within nine miles of 
Ihe town. This city was incorporated by James 
1. in 1609. The borough of St. Canice, or 
Irishtown, enjoyed very ancient prescriptive 
rights. A close roll, of 5 Kdward III. A. D. 1376, 
forbids tlie magistrates of Kilkenny to obstruct the 
sale of victuals in the market of Irishtown ; and, 
lest the ample grants made to Kilkenny might 
he interpreted to include Irishtown, the corpo- 
ration of the latter secured their ancient rights 
by letters patent, 1.5 Edward IV. A. D. 1474. 
These renew their former pri>ileges, and appoint 
a portriv?ve to he chosen every 21st September, 
and sworn into office on the llth October. The 
portrieve’.s prison was at Troy-gate. Whenever 
the mayor of Kilkenny came within Watcr-cate, 
he lowered the point of the city sword, to show 
he claimed no pre-eminence within the borough. 

KILL, v.a. ^ Anciently to quell. Saxon 

Ki i/leu, 71. .S'. 5 cpellan; Dut. kelcn. To de- 
prive of life ; to put to death, as an agent ; to 
destroy animals for food ; to deprive of lifi? as 
an instrument ; to deprive of vegetative life. 
Killer, one who destroys life. 

Ye have brought us forth into this wilderness, to 
kill this whole assembly with hunger. 

Kxodus xvi. 3. 

Shall I take my bread and my flesh, that I have 
killed for my .shearers, 1 Sam. xxv. 11. 

But at the lest — though I therwith me kill — 

1 shall not spare to waile and wepe my fill. 

Chaucer. Iximent of Mary Magdaleine. 

Wilt thou for the old lion hunt, or fill 
His hungry whelps 1 and for the killer kill, 

When couched in dreadful dens? Sandys. 

Barest thou resolve to kill a friend ol’ mine? 

— LIcase you, I’d rather kill two enemies. 

S/taks}}earc. Richard HI. 

J’ry with oil, or barm of drink, so they he such 
tilings as hill not the boiigli. ■■ Baron. 


The medicines, if they were used inwards, would 
kill those that use them ; and therefore they work 
potently, though outwar .s. Bacon. 

What sorrow, what amazement, what shame was 
in Amphialus, when he saw his dear loster-father 
find him the killer of his only son ! Sidneii. 

So rude a time. 

When love was held so capital a crime, 

That a crowned head could no compassion find, 

But died, because the killer had been kind. 

\\ aller. 

If kilUuif birds be such a crime, 

( \\ hich I can hardly see,) 

What think you, Sir, o{' killiu!^ time, 

\V ith verse addressed to me I 

Cvwper. Beau's Reph/. 

When the rich soil teemed with youth’s generous 
(lowers, 

I felt thee, sunshine. — Now thy rayless light, 

Falls like the eokl moon on a blasted heath, 
iMocking its desolation. — Speak thy vow — 

] will not chide thee if the words should kill me. 

Maturiu. Bertram, 

Would that the hour were come! we will not 
scotch, 

Jlut kill. Bifron. Marhio Faliero. 

KILIALA, a sea'port of liclatid, in tl»e county 
of Mayo, formerly a bishop’s mt, twenty-one 
miles north of (’astlehar. This town, during the 
rebellion, suffered much by the depredations of 
both rebels and loyalists : hut the bishop of 
Killala, who was himself a very loyal sul)j«Tt, 
says tlmt the latter were by far the most unmer- 
ciful ; plundering, burning, and destroying 
wherever they went. 

KIJ.LALOF, a town and once a bishop’s see in 
the cotiniy of Clare and province of Munster, in 
Ireland, one hundred and ten miles from Duhliti, 
otherwise called Lounia. It was anciently written 
Kill-da-J.ua, i.e. the church of Lua, from Lua,()r 
Molua, who, al)oiit the beginning of the sixth 
century, founded an abbey near this place. St. 
Molua appears to have derived his name from 
Loania, the ])lace of his residence, as was cus- 
tomary amongst the ancient Irish. On the death 
of St. Molua, St. i'lannan his disciple, and sou of 
the chief of the district, was consecrated bishop 
of this place at Home about A. D. 639, and the 
church endowed with considerable estates, by 
iiis father Theodoric. Towards the close of the 
twelfth century, the ancient see of Hoscrea was 
united to that of Killaloe. At Killaloe is a bridge 
over the Shannon of nineteen arches; and here 
is a considerable salmon fishery. There are 
many ancient 'buildings in and about this town. 
TIte cathedral is a Gothic edfice in form of a 
cross, with the steeple in the centre, supported 
by four arches ; it was built by Donald, king ot 
Limerick, in 1160. There is a building near it, 
once the oratory of St. Molua; and there is 
another of the same kind in an island on the 
Shannon, having marks of still higher antiquity. 
The see-house of the bishop is at Clarisford, 
near to Killaloe. Adjoining to the cathedral 
are yet the remains of the mausoleum of Brien 
Born. 

KILLARNEY, a post-town of Ireland, in the 
county of Kerry and province of Munster, seated 
near J.ough Lean, or the Lake of Killarney. It 
is 221 miles from Dublin, and has two fairs. 
Witijin a mile urul a half of this place are the 
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ruins of the cathedral of AghaJoe, an ancient 
bishopric united to Ardfert. 

Kili.aunev, a beautiful lake of Ireland, in the 
county of Kerry, otherwise called l.ough Lean, 
from its being surrounded by high mountains. 
It is divided into three parts, called the Lower, 
Middle, and Upper Lake. The northern, or 
lower lake, is six miles in length, and from three 
to four in breadth. On the side of one of the 
mountains is O’Sullivan’s Cascade, which falls 
into the lake with a tremendous roar. The view 
of this sheet of water is uncommonly fine, ap- 
pearing as if it were descending from an arch 
of wood, which overhangs it above seventy feet 
in height from the point of view. The islands 
are not so numerous in this as in the upper lake ; 
but there is one of uncommon beauty, called 
Innisfallen, nearly opposite O’Sullivan’s Cas- 
cade. The shore is formed into a variety of bays 
and promontories. Among the distant moun- 
tains Turk appears an object of magnificence; 
and Mangerton’s more lofty, though less inter- 
esting summit, soars above the whole. Here is a 
celebrated rock, called the Eagle’s Nest, wliich 
produces wonderful echoes ; the report of a sin- 
gle cannon is answered by a succession of peals re- 
sembling the loudest thunder, wliieh seem to travel 
the surrounding scenery, uml die away among the 
distant mountains. The upper lake is four miles 
long, and from two to three broad. It is almost 
surrounded by mountains, from which descend 
a number of beautiful cascades. The islands in 
this lake are numerous, and afford an amazing 
variety of picturesque views. The centre lake, 
which communicates with the upper, is small in 
comparison with the other two, and cannot boast 
of equal variety; but the shores are, in many 
places, indented with lieautiful bays, surrounded 
by dark groves of trees. The east boundary is 
formed by the base of Mangerto:i, down the 
steep side of wdiich descends a cascade, visible 
for 1. 50 yards. This fall of water is supplied by 
a circular lake near the summit of the mountain, 
called the Devil’s Puiich-liowl ; which, on ac- 
count of its immense depth, and the continual 
over-flow of water, is considered as one of the 
greatest curiosities in Killarney. One of the 
best |)rospects which this admired lake affords, 
is from a rising ground near the ruined cathedral 
of Aghadoc. 

KILJ.AS, a genus of stones belonging to the 
argillaceous class, found chiefly in Cornwall in 
England. Its texture is either lamellar or 
coarsely granular ; the specific gravity from 2030 
to 2666. It contains sixty parts of siliceous 
earth, twenty-five of argillaceous, nine of mag- 
nesia, and six of iron. The greenish kind con- 
tains more iron, and gives a green tincture to the 
nitrous acid. 

KILLIC HANKIE, a noted pass of Perthshire, 
formed by the lofty mountains impending over 
the Carrie, which rushes through a deep, dark- 
some channel beneath. In the last century this 
'•ns a pass of much danger and difficulty ; a 
I'lth hanging over a irerneiiduus precipice, 
ihreaUmcd the traveller with destruction upon 
the least false step. At present a line road, 
formed by tl)e soldiery, gives an easy access to 
the Highlands; and the two sides are joined by 


a fine arch. Near the north end of this pass, 
in its open and unimproved state, was fought, in 
1689, the battle of Killicrankie, betweeit the ad- 
herents of James H. under viscount Dundee, 
and of William HI. under general Mackay. 
Dundee’s army was very much inferior to that of 
Mackay’s. W^ien became in sight of the latter, 
he found tliem formed in battalions ready for 
actioti. They consisted of 4500 foot, and two 
troops of horse. The Higlilanders, under Dun- 
dee, amounted to little more than half that num- 
ber. These he ranged instantly in order of 
battle. Maclean, with his tribe, formed the right 
wing. The Macdonalds of Sky, under their 
chieftain’s eldest son, formed the left. The 
Camerons, the Macdonalds of Glengary, the 
followers of Clanronald, and a few Irish auxi- 
liaries, were in the centre. A troop of horse 
was placed behind, under Sir William Wallace. 
The ofticers sent by James from Ireland were 
distributed through the whole line. His whole 
army stood in sight of the enemy for several 
hours on the steep side of a hill which faced the 
narrow plain where Mackay had formed his line. 
Dundee wished for the approach of night ; a 
season suited for either victory or flight. At 5 
P. M. a kind of slight skirmish began between 
the right wing of the Highlanders and the left of 
the enemy. But, neither army wishing to change 
their ground, the firing was discontinued for 
three hours. Dundee in the mean Jime flew 
from tribe to tribe, and animated tliem to action. 
At eight lie gave tlie signal for battle, and charged 
the enemy in person at the head of the horse. 
The Highlanders, in deep columns, rushed sud- 
denly down the hill. They kept their shot till 
they were within a ])ike^s length of the enemy; 
and having fired their muskets, fell upon them 
sword in hand. Mackay’s left wing could not 
for a moment sustain the shock. They were 
driven by the Macleans with great slaughter 
from the field. The Macdonalds on the left of 
the Highlanders were not equally successful. 
Colonel Hastings’s regiment of foot stood their 
ground. They even forced tlie Macdonalds to 
retreat. Maclean willi a few of his tribe, arifl 
►Sir Iwan Cameron at the head of liis clan, fell 
suddenly on tlie flank of this gallant regiment, 
and forced them to give way. The slaughter 
ended not with the battle ; 2000 fell in the field 
and the flight. The tent.s, baggage, artillery, and 
provisions of the enemy, and even king William’s 
Dutch standard, wliich w;xs carried by Mackay ’s 
regiment, fell into the bands of the Highlanders. 
The victory was now complete. But the High- 
landers lost their gallant leader. Perceiving the 
unexpected resistance of colonel Hastings’s regi- 
ment, and the confusion of the Macdonalds, 
Dundee rode rapidly to the left wing. Ashe was 
raising his arm, and pointing to the Camerons to 
advance, he received a ball in his side. The 
wound proved mortal ; and with Dundee fell all 
the hopes of king James. 

KILLIGREW (Thomas), son of Sir Robert 
Killigrew, knight, was born in 1611. He was 
page of honor to king Charles L, and groom of 
the bed-chamber to Charles IE, ^vith whom he 
suffered many years exile ; during which he ap- 
plied his leisure hours to tlie study of poetry, and 
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to the composition of several plays. After the 
Restoration he continued in high favor with the 
king ; and, while he exercised his privilege as a 
jester, often uttered bold and useful truths. One 
anecdote will aflbrd a specimen. One day Kil- 
ligrew called on the king in his private apart- 
ments, habited like a pilgrim who was bent on 
a long journey. The king, surprised at the oddity 
of Iiis appearance, asked him what was the 
meaning of it, and whither he was going ? ‘ To 
fetch back Oliver Cromwell,^ rejoined he, ‘ that 
be may take some care of the affairs of England, 
for his successor takes none at all.^ Killigrew 
died in 1682, and was buried in Westminster 
Abbey. 

KILLILEAGH, or Killy-Leagh, a town of 
Ireland, in the county of Down, eighty miles 
north-east from Dublin. It is the principal town 
in the barony of Duffrin ; and seated on an arm 
of the lake of Strarigford, from which it is sup- 
plied with a great variety of fish. The Ilarnil- 
lons, earls of Clanbrassil, had a castle here at the 
upper end of the great street ; at the lower end 
is a small bay, where ships lie sheltered from all 
winds ; in the town are some good houses, a 
horse barrack, and apresbyterian meeting-house. 
On an eminence at a small distance from the 
town is a handsome church in the form of a cross. 
This place suffered much in the year 1641. A 
linen manufacture is carried on in it, and fine 
thread made, for which there is a great demand. 
The celebrated Sir Hans Sloane was born here, 
and his father Alexander Sloane was at the head 
of the Scottish colony which king James I. 
settled in it. The town was incorporated by that 
monarch. 

KILLOUGH, or Port St. Ann’s a sea-port 
town of Ireland, in the county of Down, seventy- 
six miles from Dublin. It lies north of St. 
John’s Point, and has a good cpiay, where ships 
lie very safe. The town is agreeably situated ; 
the sea flowing close by the houses, where ships 
ride in full view of the inhabitants. It has a 
good church, and a horse barrack, with good fish- 
ing in the bay ; but the principal trade consists in 
the exportation of barley, and the importation of 
commodities for the adjacent country. A manu- 
facture of salt is also carried on, and five fairs 
held in it. Near the town is a chartered work- 
ing-school for the reception of twenty children. 
There is a remarkable well here, called St. Scor- 
dins’s well, highly esteemed for tfie extraordinary 
lightness of its water. It gushes out of a high 
rocky bank upon the shore, and never diminishes 
its quantity in the driest season. There is also 
a mineral spring near the school, the waters of 
which are both purgative and emetic. At a small 
distance from the town near the sea is a rock in 
which there is an oblong hole, whence,at the ebbing 
and flowing of the tide, a strange noise is heard, 
resembling the sound of a huntsman’s horn. 
The harbour is tolerably safe and commodious ; 
some degree of caution is however necessary in 
entering it, for a rock stands in the middle of the 
entrance covered at half flood, commonly called 
the water rock. Either to the east or west of this 
rock is a secure passage, the inlet lying south by 
east and north, by west. On the west side of the 
rock, open to Coney Island, is a strong quay, 


and a basin for ships, where they are defended 
from all winds, within which the harbour on both 
sides affords good anchorage for vessels of 15o 
tons. At the end of the quay the channel is 400 
yards wide. 

KII/LOW, n. s. This seems a corruption of 
coal, and low a flame, as soot is thereby pro- 
duced. 

An earth of a blackish or deep blue colour, and 
doubtless had its name from kolloiv, by which name, 
in the North, the smut or grime on the backs of 
chimneys is called. Woodward. 

KILLYBEGS, a borough of Ireland, in tlie 
county of Donegal, and province of Ulster, 123 
miles from Dublin. It is situated on the north side 
of Donegal Bay ; but is a place of no great trade, 
though it has a harbour spacious enough to con- 
tain a large fleet ; it has a bold and ample open- 
ing to the sea on the south, and is secured within 
by the shelter of high lands surrounding it : .so 
that vessels may enter at any time of the tide, 
there being from five to eight fathom water. The 
herring fishery is the most considerable of any 
carried on here. It has two fairs. 

KILMALLOCK, a town of Ireland, in the 
county of Limerick, sixteen miles from Limerick, 
and 107 from Dublin. — This town makes a con- 
spicuous figure in the military history of Ireland. 
In the sixteenth century it was a populous place ; 
and the remains of the wall, which entirely sur- 
rounded the town, are still to be seen. Edward 
the VL granted a charter to it with many privi- 
leges, as did queen Elizabeth another, dated 24tli 
of April 1584. In 1598 it was invested by the 
Irish forces, when the earl of Ormond hastened 
to its relief, and arrived in time to raise tliejsiege : 
here was also some contest during the grand re- 
bellion in 1641 and 1642. By an inquisition, 
11th of August 29 Kliz. it appears that there had 
been an abbey in Kilmallock, called Elacisphaghe ; 
on which a stone house was erected. Sir James 
Ware informs us that an abbey of Dominicans, 
was built here in the thirteenth century by the 
sovereign, brethren, and commonalty. The 
parish church was formerly an abbey for regular 
canons, founded by St, Mochoallog, who died 
between the years 639 and 656. A fair is held 
on Whitsun-Tuesday. 

KILMARNOCK, a populous and flourishing 
town of Ayshire, noted for its manufacture of 
carpets, milled hosiery, and Scotch bonnets. It 
is a burgh of barony, governed by two bailliesand 
seventeen councillors. Its first charter was grant- 
ed in 1541, in favor of Thomas lord Boyd ; its 
second in 1572, to William earl of Kilmarnock. 
In 1700 the magistrates obtained a grant from 
the Kilmarnock family of the whole common 
good, customs, &c., of the burgh. It has five in- 
corporations, and two flourishing public schools, 
besides many private ones. In 1810 two acts of 
parliament were passed for paving, lighting, and 
watching the burgh and suburbs, for erecting a 
bridewell and a work-house, and for various 
other purposes of public utility. Among the 
other edifices, built under these acts, are, an ele- 
gant new town-house, an academy, and coffee- 
room. It is fifteen miles south-west of Glasgow. 

KILMORE, a bishop’s see of Ireland in the 
county of Cavan. It was called in former ages 
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Clunes, or Clunis, i. e. the sequestered place ; 
and is situated near Loch Em. St. l-edliinid 
founded this bishopric in the sixth century ; it 
was afterwards removed to an obscure village 
called Triburna : where it continued until 1454, 
when Andrew Mac-Hrady, bishop of Triburna, 
erected a church on the site of that founded by 
St. Fedlimid, to whose memory it was dedicated, 
and named Kiltnore, or the great church. At 
present there is neither cathedral, chapter, nor 
canon, belonging to this see, the small parish 
church contiguous to the episcopal house serving 
the purpose of a cathedral. 

KILN, 71. s. Sax. cyln ; Swcd. kolnu; Lat. 
culina, an oven. A stove ; a fabric formed for 
admitting heat, in order to dry or burn things 
contained in it. 

ril creep up into the chimney. — There diey always 
use to discharge their bii ding-pieces : creep into the 
kiln hole. Shakspp/ire. 

After the putting forth in sprouts, and the drying 
upon the kiln, there will be gained a bushel in eight 
of malt. Jiacon. 

Physicians chuse lime which is newly drawn out 
of the kiln, and nut slacked. 

Muxons Mechanical Kierciaes. 

KIJ.N'DUY, v.a. Kiln and dry. To dry by 
means of a kiln. 

'I’he best way is to kilndru them. Mortimer. 

KILWORTII, a town of Ireland, in the 
county of (.-ork, 108 miles south-west of Dub- 
lin. It is a flourishing place, with six fairs ami 
a good church, at the foot of a large ridge of 
mountains called Kilworth mountains, through 
which a good turnpike road is carried from Dub- 
lin to Cork; below the town runs the river Liin- 
cheon, which is -well stored with salmon and 
trout, and a mile south of this runs into the 
Black w'ater. At this place is Moorpark, ll)e su- 
perb seat of lord Mountcashel ; and near it stands 
the castle of Clough-leagli, boldly situated on the 
Puncheon, and which has stood several sieges. 

KI'MBO, adj. Ital. a schernho. Oooked ; 
bent; arched. 

And set his hand in kenehowe, he lakked never a 
faule. Chaucer. The Merchanles Second Tale. 

Thekimbo handles seemed withbear’s-foot carved. 
And never yet to table have been served. 

Dryden^s Viy'gil. 

He observed them edging towards one another to 
whisper; so that John was forced to sit with his 
arms a kimbo, to keep them asunder. Arbuthnot. 

KIMCHI. We have three learned rabbies of 
this name in the twelfth, and the commencement 
of the thirteenth centuries. David and Moses 
were the sons of rabbi Joseph, born in Spain : 
all three were ofconsiderable literary attainments; 
yet David exceeded both his father and brother 
in reputation. Tie is considered as the best 
grammarian of bis nation, llis known works 
are, a Grammar and Lexicon of the Hebrew tongue, 
which furnished Buxtorf with the materials for 
his Thesaurus, and Lexicon Linguae Ilebreae. His 
commentaries on the books of the Old Icstament 
are also esteemed. His grammar first appeared 
at Venice in 154.5, and was soon followed by a 
treatise on the Hebrew radicals. Rabbi David 
passed the principal part of his life in Narbonne, 
and in the schism which took place between the 
Spanish and French Jews in 1232, respecting 


the books of Maimonides, was appealed to as an 
arbitrator. He lived to an extreme old age, and 
died in 1240. The best edition of his-Dictionu- 
rium Talrnudicum is that of 1506, folio. 

KIN, 5. N Sax. cynne ; Lat. 

Kind, flf/;. & 71 . s. f I Greek yivoQ. 
Ki Ni/r.Y, m/u. & aflp. Relation of consan- 
Kind'ness, n. s. I guinity or affinity ; of 
Kin'drei), n. s. & adj.J the same race, family, 
or generical class ; a diminutive termination from 
kind, a child, Dutch; as manikin, minikin, 
Thomkin, Wilkin. Kind ; benevolent ; favorable; 
affectionate ; bland ; mild : kindness, benevo- 
lence; goodwill; lore: kindly, in a courteous 
or benevolent manner : kind, race ; generical 
class; relation: kindred, relative; congenial; 
cognate. Kind in Teutonic English answers to 
genus, and sort to species; though this distinc- 
tion, in popular language, is not always n\y- 
servod : particular nature, manner, way, or sort. 

And though so bo that your kinrede he more stede- 
fast and siker than the kin of your adversaries ; yet 
natheles youre kinrede is but a i'dY kinrede ; they ben 
liad sibhe to you and the k>>i of youre enemies ben 
nigh sihlHi to tlieni • and, eei tes, as in tiiat, hir con- 
dition is better than yours. Chaucer, l^de oj Mel ibeus. 
There mighten men the roiall cgle finde. 

That with his sharpe loke persieth the son ; 

And other egles ot a low(;r kinde, 

Of whiche that clcikes well devisen can. 

Id. The Assemble of Foides. 
Thus far W(* liave endeavoured in part to open of 
wliat nature and force laws are, according to their 
kinds. Hooker, 

The burst 

And the car-deafening voice of the oracle, 
hin to .love’s thunder, so surj)rised my sense, 

That I was notliing. Shakspeare. Winter's Tale, 

1 sometimes lay here in Corioli, 

At a poor man’s house : he used me kindly. 

Shakspeare. 

The skilful shepherd peeled me certain w nds, 

And in the doing of the deed of kind, 
lie stuck them up before the fulsome ewes. Id, 
An old mothy saddle, and the stirrups of no kin- 
dred. Id, 

Tumultuous wars 

Shall Icin with kin, and /c/nd with /ct/?d confound. Id. 

He did give the goods of all the prisoners unto 
those that had taken them, either to take them in 
kind, or compound for them. Hacinds Henry VII. 

You must use them with fit respects, according to 
the bonds of nature ; but you are of kin, and so 
a friend to their person.s not to their errours. 

Id. Advice to Villiei’s. 

Then is the soul from God ; so pagans say, 

Which saw by nature’s light her heavenly kmd. 
Naming her kin to God, and God’s bright ray, 

A citizen of Heaven, to earth confined. Davies. 

Like them their armour seemed full near of kin : 

In this they only differ ; the’ elder bent 

His higher soul to Heaven ; the younger twin 
’Mongst mortals here his love and kindness spent. 

Fletcher's Purple Island. 

This competency 1 beseech God 1 may be able 
to digest into khully juice, that 1 may grow thereby. 

Hammond. 

Nor needs thy justcr title the foul guilt 
Of Eastern kings, who, to secure their reign, 

Must have their brothers, sons, and kindred slain. 

Denham. 

These soft fires 

Not only enlighten, but with kindly heat. 
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Of various inftuonco, foiuGiit and warm, 

I'emper or nourish. Milton's l\iroilise l.ost. 

. As wluui the total kind 
Of birds, in onleiiy array on 
Came summoned over Kden, to receive 
Their names of thee. Id. 

That both are animalia 
r grant ; but not rationalia ; 

For though they do agree in kind, 

Specifick difference we find. Ffudibras. 
The odour of the fixed nitre is very languid ; but 
that which it discovers, being dissolved in a little hot 
water, is altogether differing from the stink of the 
other, being of kin to that of other alcalizate salts. 

Boifle. 

From Tuscan Coritum he claimed his birth ; 
But after, when exempt from mortal earth. 

From thence ascended to his kindred skies 
A god. Drydm. 

Through all the living regions do’st thou move. 
And scatterest where thou goest the kindly seeds of 
love. Id. 

The’ unhappy Palamon, 

Whom Theseus liolds in bonds, and will not free, 
Without a crime, except his kin to me. Id. 

Some of you, on pure instinct of nature. 

Are led by kind to’ admire your fellow-creature. 

Id. 

I’he father, mother, and the kin beside. 

Were overborne Hy fury of the tide. Id. 

Some of the ancients, like kind liearted men, have 
talked much of annual refrigeriums, or intervals of 
punishment to the damned, as partu'ularly on the 
great festivals of the resurrection and ascension. 

South. 

God and Nature do not principally concern them- 
selves in the preservation of particulars, but kinds 
and companies. Id. Sermons. 

llis grief some pity, others blame j 
The fatal cause all kindly seek, Prior. 

Love and inclination can l)e produced only by an 
experience or opinion of kindness to us. 

Roy;ers's Sermons. 

Some acts of virtue arc ( omrnon to Heathens and 
Christians ; but 1 suppose them to be performed by 
(diristians after a more sublime manner than among 
the Heathens ; and even when they do not differ in 
kind from moral virtues, yet differ in the degrees of 
j>erfection. Atterhury. 

The tax upon tillage was often levied in kind upon 
corn, and called deimmaj, or tithes. Arbuthnot. 

He with a hundred arts refined, 

Shall stretch thy conquest over half the kind. Pope. 

Ye heavens, from high the dewy nectar pour. 

And in soft silence shed the kindtq shower ! Id. 
Who, with less designing ends, 

Kindlier entertain their friends ; 

With good words, and countenance sprightly, 
Strive to treat them all politely. Swift. 

Heaven born who bringest our khuLred home again, 
Kescued, and givest eternity to Troy, 

Long have the Caurentum and the Latian plains 
Expected thee. 

Cowper. Translation from Virgil's AEneid. 
The separation of chief friends 
Is what their kindness most intends 
Their sport is your dissension. Id. Friendship. 

What avails it 1 

The wretched have no country : that dear name 
Comprises home, kind kindred, festering friends. 
Protecting laws, all that binds man to man — 

But none of these are mine. Maturin. Bertram. 
Hipped from all kindred, from all home, all things 
That make communion sweet, and soften pain — 

Byron, Prophecy of Dante. 


1 say be'.s innocent ! And, were he not so. 

Is our own blood and kin to shrink from us 
In tatal moments? Id. Two Foscari. 

KINCARDINE, a tow'n of Perthshire, in the 
parisli of Tiilliallan. It is seated on the banks 
of tile Fortl), and was formerly called West Pans, 
from fifteen salt pans, wherein asalt manufacture 
was anciently carrier] on in it. It has a post- 
office and two weekly markets on Wednesday 
and Saturday. It has a good road-stead, where 
100 vessels may ride with safety. They import 
wood, iron, flax, linseed, &c., from Holland 
and the Baltic ; barley from England, &c., and 
export coals to Norway, Sweden, &c., and some 
of them are in the Mediterranean and Levant 
trade. Vessels of 200 and 300 tons have been 
ouilt here. 

KINCAHDINESIIIHE, or Meauns. See 

M FAUNS. 

KIN'DLE, V. a. & v. n. ^ Saxon cyndelan ; 
Kini/i.eu, n. s. ^ Welsh cinnii. To 

set on fire ; to make to burn ; to inflame the 
passions ; to exasperate ; to heat or hre the 
mind ; to catch fire ; to bring forth young in 
rabbits: a kindler, one wlio lights a liiag or irri- 
tates and exas})erat(;s. 

He hath kindled liis wrath against me, and countetlw 
me as one of his enemies. Job xix. 11. 

When thou walkest tli rough the fire, thou shalt not 
be burnt, neither shall the Hame kindle upon thee. 

Isaiah xliii. 2. 

He. will take thereof, and warm himself; yea, lie 
kindlcth it, and bakelli bread. Id. xliv. 1.3 

, but his enemie 

Had kindled such coles of displeasure, 

'That the good man noulde stay his leasure. 

But home him hasted with furious heate 
Encreasing his wrath with many a threate. 

Spenser. Sliepheardes Calendar. 

I’ve been to you a true and humble wife ; 

At all times to your will conformable : 

Ever in fear to kindle your dislike. Shakspeare. 
Are you native of this place ? 

As the coney that you see dwells where she is kindled. 

Id. 

I was not forgetful of those sparks, which aoind 
men’s distempers formerly studied to kindle in par- 
liaments. Charles. 

Thus one by one kindling each other’s fire, 

’Till all inflamed, they all in one agree. Daniel. 

Each was a cause alone, and all combined 
To kindle vengeance in her haughty mind. 

Dryden. 

If the fire burns vigorously, it is no matter by 
what means it was at first kindled : there is the same 
force and the same refreshing virtue in it, kindled by 
a spark from a flint, as if it were hCndled from the sun. 

South. 

Now is the time that rakej their revels keep 
Kindlers of riot, enemies ot sleep. Gay. 

There soon ye shall perceive a kindling flame 
Glow for that infant God from whom it came. 

Cowper. Nativity. 
Thou sun ! which shinest on these things, and I’hou ' 
Who kindlest and who quenchest suns ! — Attest! 

I am not innocent— but are these guiltless? 

Byron. Marino Falierc. 

Kindred, in law, persons related to one ano- 
ther, whereof the law reckons three degrees or 
lines viz. the descending, ascending, and collate- 
ral lines. See Consanguinity, and Inherit- 
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ANTE. On there being no kindred in the 
descending line, _the inheritance passes in the 
collateral one. 

KINL, n. s. Sax. cuna; plur. of cow. 

'J’o milk tlie kine, 

Ere the milk-maid fine 
Hath opened her eyne. Ben Jonson, 

A field I went, amid’ the morning dew, 

“ly Gay. 

When Aulu* the nocturnal thief made prize 
Of Hermes, swift-winged envoy of the skies, 

Hermes, Arcadia’s king, the tliief divine, 

Who, when an infant, stole Apollo’s kine. 

Cowyer. A Thief. 
— - in this blazing palace. 
And its enormous walls of reeking ruin, 

We leave a nobler monument than Egypt 
Hath piled in her. brick mountains, o’er dead kings 
Or kine, fiy none know whether those proud piles” 

J3c for their monarch, or their ox-god Apis. 

Byron . Sardannpulus. 
KING, 71. s. &, V. n.-v Tent, cutting or cytiing. 
King'dom, n. s. # Sovereign dignity. In 
King'ly, mij, \tbe primitive tongue it 
KiNo'Mivig adj. i sigiiilies stouter valiant, 
Kiag ship, n. s. j the kings of most nations 
being, in the beginning, cliosen by the people on 
account of their valor and strength. — Verslegan. 
Monarch; supreme governor; used by Bacon in 
the feminine: a card with the picture of a king: 
king at arms, a principal olTiccr at arms, that has 
the pre-eminence of the society ; of whom there 
are three in number, viz. Garter, Norroy, and 
Clareucieux.— l^hillips. King, to supply with 
a king; to make royal; to raise to royalty : king- 
dom, the territories subject to a monarch ; a par- 
ticular class or order of beings, in the language 
of naturalists ; a region or tract of country : 

kinglike, royal ; like a monarch ; noble; 
august; magnificent; of or belonging to a king; 
with an air of.superior dignity : kingship, royalty ; 
monarchy. 

With Arcita, in stories as men find, 

'i’he gret Enictrius the Hing of Inde, 

Upon a stede bay, trapped in stele. 

Covered with cloth of gold diapred wele. 

Came riding like the god of armes. Mars. 

Chaucer. The Knighles Tate. 

I'he great King of kings 
Hath in the table of his law commanded 
That thou shalt do no murder. 

Shakspeare. Bichard III. 

True hope is swift, and flies with swallows’ wings ; 
Kitigs it makes gods, and meaner creatures kings. 

Shakspea re. 

I am far better born than is the king ; 

More like a king, more kingly in my thoughts. 

Id. 

The watery kingdom is no bar 
To stop the foreign spirits ; but they come. 

As o’er a brook, to see fair Portia. Id. 

England is so idly kinged. 

Her sceptre so fantastically borne, 

That fear attends her not. Id. Henry V. 

Sometimes am I a king ; 

Then treason makes me wish myself a beggar. 

And so I am : then crushing penury 
Persuades me, 1 was better when a king ; 

Then am I kinged again. Id. Bichard 11. 

Eerdinand and Isabella, kings of Spain, recovered 
the great and rich kingdom of Granada from the 
Moors. Bacon. 
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And on his shield kind Jonathan imparls 
To his soul’s friend, his robes ami j)iint;cly name. 
And kingly throne ; which mortals so adoie : 

And round about was writ in golden oie. 

Well might he give him all, that gave him life befcie 
Fletcher s Burple Island. 
Adam bowed low ; he, kingly from his state 
Inclined not. Milton*s Paradise L( st. 

A letter under his own hand was lately shewed 
me by Sir William Dugdale, king at arms. IVallnn. 

He was not born to live a subject life, each action 
of his bearing in it majesty, such a kit.giy entertain- 
ment, such a kijtgly magnificence, such a kingly heart 
for enterprizes. ISidncii. 

Vet this place 

Had been thy kingly seat, and here thy race 
Erom all tlie ends of peopled earth had come 
To reverence thee. Drydens Slate of Innocence. 
The animal and vegetable kingdoms are so nearly 
joined, that if you take the lowest of one, and the 
highest ot the other, there will scarce be peri'eived 
any diflerence. f.rrke. 

Thus states were formed ; the name of king un- 
known, 

Till common interest placed tlie sway in one : 

’ I'was virtue only, or in arts or arms, 
l-)iflusing blessings, or averting harms, 

'I'he same which in a sire the sons obeyed 
A prince the father of a people made. " Pope. 

His hat, which never vailed to human pride, 
Walker with reveienee took, and laid aside ; 

Low bowed the rest, he, kingly, did but nod. 

Duticind. 

The cilie.s of Greece, when they drove out tlielr 
tyrannical kings, eitlier ('hose others from a new 
family, or abolished the kingly government, and l>e- 
came free states. Sn ifl, 

Ve shepherds, monarchs, sages, hither bring 
Your hearts au offering, and adore your king ! 

( 'o u pe r . Na iivity. 

Ascend my son ! thy father’s kingdom share ! 

Id. Klegy. 

Beset with all the tliorns that line a crown. 
Without investing the uisulted brow, 

With the ail-swaying majesty of kings. 

Boron. Marino Faliero. 
But not a kingly one — ‘I'll none on’t ; or 
If ever 1 indulge in ’t, it shall be 
With kings my equals. Id. Sardanapalus. 

King. Tbs J.atin word rexy the Scythian 
reixy the Punic rrsc//, the Spanish rc?/, and French 
rotjy come all, according to Postel, from the He- 
brew rosch, chief, or head. Kings were 

not known amongst the Israelites till the reign of 
Saul, tbougli Abimelech usurped a partial roy- 
alty over the Shecheinites. See Israelites. 
Most of the Grecian states were governed at first 
by kings, who were chosen by the people to de- 
cide differences, and execute a power which was 
limited by laws. They commanded armies, pre- 
sided over the worship of the gods, &c This 
royalty was generally hereditary ; but if the vices 
of the heir to the crown were odious to the peo- 
ple, or if the oracle had so commandetl, he was 
cut off from the succession ; yet kings were sup- 
posed to hold their sovereignty by the appoint- 
ment of Jupiter. The ensign of majesty was the 
sceptre, which was made of wood, adorned with 
studs of gold, and ornamented at the top with 
some figure ; commonly that of an eagle, the 
bird of Jove. 

Home also was governed at first by kings, who 
were elected by the people, with the approbation 
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of the senate, and concurrence of the aag;ars. 
Their power extended to religion, the revenues, 
the army, and the administration of justice. The 
monarchy subsisted 244 years in Rome, under 
seven kings. "See Rome. Among the Greeks, 
the king of Persia had anciently the appellation 
of the great king ; the king of France has that 
of the most Christian king; and the king of 
Spain that of Catholic king. The kings of Eng- 
land, by the I^ateran council, under pope Julius 
II., had the title of Christianissimus conferred on 
them ; and that of defender of the faith was ad- 
ded by pope Leo X. The title of grace was first 
given to our kings about the time of Henry IV., 
that of majesty first to Henry VIII., before which 
time our kings were called grace, highness, &c. 
— In all public instruments and letters, the king 
styles himself nos, ‘ we;’ though, till the time of 
king John, he spoke in the singular number. 

In great Britain the power of the king is sub- 
ject to great limitations : but they are the limita- 
tions of wisdom, and the sources of dignity ; 
being so far from diminishing his honor, that 
they add a particular glory to his crown : for, 
while other kings are absolute monarchs over 
innumerable multitudes of slaves, the king of 
Britain has the distinguished glory of governing 
a free people, the least of whom is protected by 
the laws ; he has great prerogatives, and a bound- 
less power in doing good ; he is at the same time 
only restrained from acting inconsistently with 
his own happiness, and that of his people. To 
understand the royal rights and authority in Bri- 
tain, we may here briefly consider the duties of 
the king. By the British constitution there are 
certain duties incumbent on the monarch ; in 
consideration of which, his dignity and preroga- 
tive arc established by the laws of the land : it 
being a maxim in the law, that protection and 
subjection are reciprocal. And these reciprocal 
duties are what Blackstone apprehends were 
meant by the convention in 1688, when they de- 
clared that king James had broken the original 
contract between king and people. But, ho-w- 
ever, as the terms of that original contract 
were in some measure disputed, being alleg- 
ed to exist principally in theory and to be only 
deducible by reason and the rules of natural 
law, in which deduction different understandings 
might very considerably differ; it was, after the 
Revolution, judged proper to declare these duties 
expressly, and to reduce that contract to a plain 
certainty. So that, whatever doubts might be 
formerly raised by weak and scrupulous minds 
about the existence of such an original contract, 
they must now entirely cease ; especially with 
regard to every prince who has reigned since 
the year 1688. The principal duty of the king 
is, To govern his people according to law. Nec 
regibus infinita aut libera potestas. And this is 
not only consonant to the principles of nature, of 
liberty, of reason, and of society ; but has always 
been esteemed an express part of the common 
law of England, even when prerogative was at the 
highest. * The king ^(says Bracton, who wrote 
under Henry III.), ought not to be subject to 
man ; but to God, and to the law : for the law 
maketh the king ; for he is not truly king, where 
will and pleasure rule, and not the law.^ And 
Fortescue lavs it down as a principle, that ‘ the 
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king of England ’must rule his people according 
to the decrees of the laws thereof; insomuch, 
that he is bound by oath at his coronation to the 
observance and keeping of his own laws.' But, 
to obviate all doubts, it is expressly declared by 
statute 13 & 13 W. III. c. 2, ‘ that the laws of 
England are the birthright of the people thereof; 
and all the kings and queens who shall ascend 
the throne of this realm, ought to administer the 
government of the same according to the said 
laws, and all their officers and ministers ought to 
serve them respectively, acc'ording to the same ; 
and therefore, all the other laws and statutes of 
this realm, for securing the established religion 
and the rights and liberties of the people thereof, 
and all other laws and statutes of the same now 
in force, are by his majesty, by and with the ad- 
vice and consent of the lords spiritual and tem- 
poral, and commons, and by authority of the 
same, ratified and confirmed accordingly.’ The 
terms of the original contract between the king 
and people are now therefore couched in the co- 
ronation oath, which, by the stat. 1 W. & M. c. 
6, is to be administered to every king and queen 
who shall succeed to the imperial crown of these 
realms, by one of the archbishops or bishops ol 
the realm, in the presence of all the people ; who 
on their parts do reciprocally take the oath of al- 
legiance. 

It may not here be improper to take a short 
comparative review of the power of the executive 
magistrate, or prerogative of the crown as it stood 
in former days, and as it stands at present. And 
wc cannot but observe, that most of the laws for 
ascertaining, limiting, and restraining this prero- 
gative, have been made within little more than 
160 years ; or from the petition of right in 3 Car. 
I. to the present time. ISo that the powers of the 
crown are to all appearance greatly curtailed and 
diminished since the reign of king James L, par- 
ticularly by the abolition of the star-chamber and 
high commission courts, in the reign of Charles 
I., and by the disclaiming of martial law, and 
the power of levying taxes on the .subject, by the 
same prince ; by the disuse of forest laws for a 
century past : and by the many excellent provi- 
sions enacted under (Charles II.; especially the 
abolition of military tenures, purveyance, and 
pre-emption ; the habeas corpus act ; and the act 
to prevent the discontinuance of parliaments for 
above three years; and, since the revolution, by 
the strong and emphatical words in which our 
liberties are asserted in the bill of rights, and act 
of settlement ; by the act of triennial, since turn- 
ed into septennial elections; by the exclusion of 
certain officers from the house of commons ; by 
rendering the seats of the judges permanent, and 
their salaries independent; and by restraining 
the king’s pardon from obstructing parliamentary 
impeachments. Besides all this, if we consider bow 
the crown is impoverished and stripped of all its 
ancient revenues, so that it greatly depends oh the 
liberality of parliament for its necessary support 
and 'maintenance, we may perhaps be led to 
think that the balance is inclined pretty strongly 
to the popular scale, and that the executive ma- 
gistrate has neither independence nor power 
enough left, to form that check upon the lords 
and commons which the foun(iers of our consti- 
tution intended. But, on the other hand, it is to 
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be considered tliut uvery prince, in the first p:ir- 
linment after liis accession, has by lonj^^ usage a 
truly royal revenue settled upon liiin fur life ;"and 
has never any occasion to apply further to par- 
liament for supplies, but upon some public 
necessity. This restores to him that constitutional 
independence, which at his first accession seems 
to be wanting. And then, with regard to power, 
we may lind perhaps that the hands of govern- 
ment are sufficiently strengthened ; and that a 
British monarch is now in no danger of being 
overborne by either tin? nobiUty or the people. 

The instruments of power are not perhaps so 
public and avowed as they formerly were, ai.d 
therefore are the less liahle to jealoas and invi- 
dious reriectioiis ; but they arc not the weaker 
upon that acemmt. In short, our national debt 
and taxes (besides other inconveniences) have in 
their natural consequences, thrown such a weight 
of power into the executive scale of governin<-nt, 
as oiir patriotic ancestors, who gloriously strug- 
gled for tlic abolition of the then formidable 
jiartsofthe prerogative, would have been very uii- 
wdliiig to confer. Witness the eoinmissionms, and 
the multitude of dcpcmlciits on ihe customs, in 
every port of the kingrlom; the commissioners 
ofi.'xcise, and their iinmeruus suhaltcrns, in ev<.*ry 
inland district ; the postmasteis and their ser- 
vants, planted in eviiry town, and upon (;vcry 
public road ; the commissioners of the stamps, 
and their distributors, wliich arc fully as scatter- 
ed and I’ully as numerous : tlu; surveyors of 
houses and windows ; the receivers of the land 
tax; and the commissioners of hackney-coachcs ; 
all which arc cither mediately or immediaUly 
appointed by the crown, and rcmoveable at plea- 
sure without any reason assigned : these must 
give that power, on which they depend for sub- 
sistence, an iiiduence amazingly extensive*, d'o 
this may he adeled the freepient opportimitii'S of 
conferring particular obligations, by preference 
in loans, and other money transactions, which 
will greatly increase this influence ; and that over 
those persons whose attachment, on account of 
their wealth, is frequently the most desirable. 
All this IS the natural, though perhaps the unfore- 
seen consequence of meeting funds of credit, 
and, to support them, establishing perpetual 
taxes; the wliole of which is entirely new since 
the restoration in 1660 ; and l)y far the greatest 
part since the revolution in 1686. The same 
may be said with regard to the officers in our 
mimerous army, and the places wdiich the army 
lias created. All which put together give the 
executive power so effective an inlluence with 
respect to the people as will amply make amends 
for the loss of external prerogative. But see our 
article Law. 

King at Arms, an officer of great antiquity, 
and anciently of great authority, whose business 
is to direct the heralds, preside at their chaj)ters, 
and have the jurisdiction of theunnoury. In Faig- 
land there are three kings of arms, viz. (barter, 
Clarencieux, and Norroy. .see these articles. 
These two last are also called provincial heralds, 
as they divide the kingdom between them into 
provinces. They have power to visit noblemen’s 
fmiilies, to set down their pedigrees, distinguish 
tbeir arms, aj’pnint persons their arms, and with 
\'0L. XIl. 
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(Lu’ter to direct the other heralds. Ancirnily the 
kings at arms were created and crowned by tlm 
kings of England tliemselves ; hut of laic liic 
earl marshal has a spef’ial commission at every 
creation to personate the king. To tlicse may 
be added Lyon, king at arms for Scotland, who 
is the second king at arms for (Jrcat Britain ; 
and also Lister, king at arms for Ireland. 'Lhe 
regalia of Lyon are, a crown of gold, with a 
crimson velvet cap, a gold tassel, and an eiinine 
lining ; a velvet robe reaching to his feel, with 
the arms of the kingdom embroidered then.on 
before and iK-lund m the proper linctiires ; a tri- 
ple rovV of gold chain round his neck, with an 
oval gold medal pendant thereto, on one side ot 
which is the royal hearing, and on tin; other St. 
Andrew with his cross enamelled m proper colors, 
and a baton of gold enamelled gremi, powdered 
with the badges of the kingdom. Formerly Scot- 
land was divided into two provinces, ttie one 
on the north, and the ether on the south side 
of the Forth ; and these jnovinees were under 
the management of two deputies appointed by 
the lord Jyoii, to su[)erinteiid the execution of all 
the business of his offict;. Before the revolution, 
the lord Lyon at his admission into office, was 
solemnly crowned by the sovereign or his eom- 
missioner, in preseneti of the nobility, the officers 
of state, &.C., after a suitable sermon preached iii 
the royal chapel ; and his crown was of tin; same 
form with the imperial crown of the kingdom. 
On solemn occ'.isions he wears the rc.'galia above 
described; at all other tunes he wears the oval 
gold medal or badge on his breast, suspeii(h_(l by 
a broad green riband. He has the alisolule dis- 
posal of all the offices in his own eonrl, and of 
the heralds and pursuivant’s jilaces. Tlie mes- 
sengers at arms throughout Scotland are also 
created by him, and an; amenable to his juris- 
diction. 

Lister was substitute'd, as some say, in the 
room of Ireland king of arm.'<, by Edward \’l. ; 
though the king himself in his journal takes no- 
tice of it as a new institution. ‘ There was a 
king of arnrs made for Irelaud,’ says he, ‘ whoso 
name was Ulster, and his province was all Irc*- 
land ; and lie was the fourth king at arms, and 
the tirst lierald of Ireland. The pat-.i.t ]):l^^ed 
under the gr(;at seal of Fmgland, with an ample* 
testimony of the necessity ami dignity of the 
t)ffice. Whether Ulster wa.s substituted in the 
room of Ireland king of arms, or else was newly 
erc'ctcd, such an ollieerof the crown of I'aiglaml, 
on which Iielaiul is dependent, still continues, 
and may execute Ins heraldic order in this king- 
dom, though out of his province, in as extensive 
a manner as either Clareneienx or Norroy may 
do without the limits of either of theii mart lies. 

King (L)r. John), a learned Laiglish hisliop m 
the sixteenth century, born at Wornall m US.VJ, 
educated at Westminster, and at Christ Church, 
Oxford. He was appointed chaplain (u queen 
F^lizabeth. In 1605 he was made dean of Christ 
Church, and was for several years vice-chancellor 
of Oxford. In 1611 he was appointed bishop of 
London. Besides his Lectures upon Jonah, deli- 
vered at York, ho published several sermons. 
King James 1. used to style him the king of 
preachers; and lord chief- justice C'-ke often ile- 
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dared, that he was liu- bosl sj>(\iki'r in the star- 
dvatnbcr in liis tiim?. 

KrN(; (.lolm (den), D. 1)., an English divine, 
ehapLiin to the factory at I’etersburg, was horn 
in Norfolk, and educated at (at ins t’olleg-e, Catn- 
brid^e, wliere he graduated, lie was ajinoinled 
medalist to the eiiipross (hitharine 1 1. lie \vrot(‘, 
1. Tlie Kitt'S ami ('ercmonies of tlie (In'ek 
ehurch ; with its Doctrine, Worship, and Disei- 
})line : ‘2. Observations on tlie CliniaUiof Kussia, 
and tlie Nortliern (’onntries, with a \d(wv of the 
b'lying Mountains near Petersburg ; .*>. ( )l)ser- 
vations on the Barberini V'asin He died in 
17»7. 

JviN(; ( Sir Peter), lord high chancellor of haig- 
land, and ncgihew of the great John I.ocke, was 
born in P-xeter, in IGbb. IPs father was a gro- 
cer in (hat city, and intended him for the same 
Inisiiiess; but, his passion for learning soon ap- 
jicaiing, he was allow ed to follow his inclination, 
(n (his he w.as also encouraged by his uncle, who 
left him half of ins valuable library. By his ad- 
vice he went to Leyden, and on Ins re turn stu- 
died tile law at the Inner 'Temple. In 16'Jl he 
pnlilishcd anonymously, An lcn(|uirv into tlie 
P'onstitiitioM, Discipline, Ibiity, and W'orsliip of 
the Primitive* (dinrch uidiin tlic first dOO years 
after ( 'hrisl. f/mdon, loOl ; 8vo. I Ic aflATwiirds 
published a second part of tins work ; v.liieh 
gav(* rise to a contiov(*isy with iNlr. P'lys. In 
IGGO he was elected M.P. for Beer-Alston ; 
which he reprcstmlcd in seven suei-essivc pailia- 
menls, in 17U2 he pnblislied Ins History of lIu; 
Ajmstles’ Creed, a work of greet merit and learn- 
ing. In 17,08 he was chosen reeonh.'r of Lomhm. 
and knighted. In 1700 he was appointed one 
of the managers of Hr. SachevereTs trial. In 
1714, on the aceession of king (Icorge I., he was 
made lord chief-jn,>tice of die common pleas ; in 
172.') ciaaited a jiecr, by the title of lord King, 
baron Ockham, 6*.e., and on the 1st of June .ap- 
iiointed lorfl-chancellor. lie resigned the seals 
in 17dd, and died in 1784, leaving: four sons and 
two daughters. 

King (William), a faei'lions English writer 
ill the beginning of the (ugliU euth century, who 
vais alliial to the uobh' families of ( ’larendon and 
Kof’hester, He wais rlreti d student of ( lirist 
Church irom ^\'estmirlsler school, in BiBl, when 
aged eighteen. He aflerwaids studied the civil 
law, and took die degree of J.C. 1). He soon 
arqnirerl a considerable rej)Utation, and obtained 
great practice'. He attended the earl of Pem- 
broke, lord lieutenant of Ireland, into tliat king- 
dom, where he w'as appointed judge advocate*, 
sole commissioner of tlie prizc-s, kei'per of the 
records, and viear-general to die lord primate of 
[reland. He at length, however, returned to 
England, and retired to his student’s ])lace at 
Christ Church, fie died Decemiier 2/»th, 1712. 
His principal witings are, 1. Animadversions on 
a Pretended Account of Denmark, written by 
Mr. Molosworth, afterwards lord Molesworlli. 
This work procured Dr. King the place of secre- 
tary to princess Anne of Denmark. 2. Dia- 
logues of the Demi. 3. The Art of Love, in 
imitation of ( )vid De Arte A’liandi. 4. A\olume 
of poems. Psefui Transactions. (> An Histori- 
cal Account of the Heathen Cods and heroes. 7. 


Several transl.itions. Dr. King haled the l)n,>i- 
ness of ail advocate; but proved an excellent 
judge, udien ajipmnted one ot the court of dele- 
gates. 

Kim; (W'llliam), 1). D., arclibishop of Dublin 
in tlu! eighteenth Cf'nlury, was d(!Seendcd from an 
ancient fmiily in the nurtli of Scotland, but born 
in the comity of Antrim in Ireland. In 1G74 ht* 
entered into orders. In 1G7G he was promoted 
by Dr. Parker, arehbisliop of Dulilin, to the 
ehaneidlorsliij) of St. Patrick. In 1(')87 Peter 
Matiliy, dean of Londonderry, having pnlilished 
at London, in 4to., a jiamphlet entitled (Jon- 
sidcratioiis which ohl}g(;d Peter Marihy to em- 
brace tlu? (,'atholic Religion, Dr. King imnuali- 
ately wroti; an ansvvf'r. Mr. Manliy puhlislual a 
reply, entitled A Reformed Cateeliisju, in 

Reply to iMr. King’s Answer, ^e. Dr. King re- 
joined in A indication of the Answer. Mr. 
iManhy dropped the eunlroversy ; but dispersed 
a loose slicct, entiLh*d A Letter to a Idiend, 
sliowing the Vanity of this ()|»inion, tliat every 
man’s Sense and Reason are to (Inide Him in 
Matters of l‘'ailh. 'Hiis Dr. King refuted in A 
X indicalnm of the Christian Religion and Refor- 
mation, ^c. In Lith) lie was twice conliued in 
(he tower by onh r of king James 11. and the 
suae year coinmencaal 1). 1). ‘ In IGOO, upon 
king James’s retreat to I'ranco after the battle ol 
t!ie ihiyne, he was advanced to the si-e of Derry, 
in King he ]mblished at London, in 4to., 'The 
Stale of l!ie Protestants of Irt land under the late 
King James’s Covtniiment, Nu. He had by him, 
at Ills death, attested vouchers of every particular 
fact tilleged in this book, which are now in th;.* 
hands of Ins relations. In 1G9J, finding the great 
number of Protestant dissenters in his dioin*se of 
Derry increase<l liy a vast addition of colonies 
from Scotland, Dr. King, to persuade them to 
conformity (o the ostahlished chnrcli, published 
A Discourse Concerning the Inventions of M(‘n 
in the \V'orb!np of (iod. Mr. Joseph Ihiyle, a 
dissenting minister, wrote an answi'i*. Replies 
and rejoinders followed. In 1702 lie published 
at Dublin, in 4to., his celelnated Treatise De 
Origine Mall. h'dmund ]/avv, M.A. follow of 
(Jhrist’s College, (.’ambridge, pnblislied a trans- 
lation of this, with very valuable notes, in 4to. 
In the .second edition he has inserted a eolleetion 
of the author’s papers on this subject, which he 
liad received from his relations. In iliis execl- 
leiit treatise Dr. King proves, that there is more 
moral good in the earth than moral evil. His 
sermon, jireachcd at Dublin in 1709, was pub- 
lished under the title of Divine ITedestinatioi 
and I’orekiiowledge (’onsistent with the f reedom 
of Man’s Will. This was attacked by Anthony 
Collins, e.sq. in a pamphlet entitled A Vindica- 
tion of the Divine Attributes, ike. He published 
likewise, A Discourse concerning the Consecra- 
tion of Churches; showing what is meant by 
dedicating them, with die grounds of that 
ofiice. He died in 1720. Dr. King was witty 
as well as profound. Being disappointed in Ids 
exjicctations of the ])iiniacy of Ireland on the 
death of archbishop Lindsey, and hearing it was 
assigned as a reason for passing him over, that 
he was too far advanced in years, Ik* received Dr. 
Boulter, the new jirimah*, at his first v isit, with 
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out tlio compliment of rising to s.-ilntc liiin, apo- 
logising- for the incivility by saying, ‘ My lor<l, I 
uni sure your grace will forgivi' inc, because y^)u 
know [ am too old to rise.’ 

King (William), LL. I)., principal of Si. 
Mary’s Hall Oxford, was born at Stepney in 
Middlesex in 16B.5. lie graduated in 171.5, 
was made secretary to the duke of Ormond, and 
earl of Arran, as chancellors of llu^ university ; and 
principal, on the death of Dr. Hudson, in 171 
VVhen he stood candidate for M. I’, for tiie uni- 
versity, he resigned his otbee of stTretary, but 
enjoyed his other preferment to his death. Dr. 
Clark, wlio opposed him, carried the eleetion; 
and after this disappointment, he, in 1727, wt'iit 
over to Ireland, where lie wrote an cpie poem, 
called The Toast, a jiolitical satire, printed and 
given away to his friends, but m^vi'r sold. On 
tlie dedicath)!! of Dr. Kadidili ’s library, in 1719, 
lie delivered a I .at in oration in the theatre at ( )x- 
ford, which was reecdved willi the highest aeela.- 
mations ; but when printed was attacked in 
several pam[)lile'ts. Again, at the eontesied elec- 
tion in Oxfonlshire, 17.5.5, his attachment to the 
Tory interest drew on Iiim the resentment of tlie 
Wliigs, and he was !il.)clhal in newspapers and 
liamphlcts, against which he defended himself in 
an apohigy, and warmly retaliat(*(| on his a<lv(‘r- 
sarios. He wrotii several oilier ]iieces, and died 
in 17(52. He was a polite scholar, an exeelicnt 
orator, an elegant and e:isy writer, and much es- 
teemed for his learning and wit. 

Kim; a.vd (^t ekn Can niv, a county of th. 
cast part of \'irgiiiia, bounded N. N. IC by l-’ssex 
and Middlesex eonntii.'S, east by (lloneester 
county, S.S.W. by King \\ illiam ('onnty, and 
wi^st by (,’aroliiie county. Distance from Wasli- 
ington 140 miles, (diief town, Dunkirk. 

King Groiu.i:, a county of the nortb-e;ist 
part of Virginia, bounded north-wi'st ami north 
by the l^otomao, east by ^Vestlnorela^d county, 
south by the Kappahannoek, and west by Staf- 
ford county. Distance from Washiiigti.m west 
eighty miles. 

King (jrGin.L’s Isi anos, two islands of the 
South Pacific Oct^an, disiovered by flyroii, in 
1765, and visited by captain (’ook in 1773. On 
commodore Ilyroii's attempting to land, he was 
opposeil by the natives, and, a shot or two being 
fired, one man was killed. The rest lied; but 
two canoes were brought off to the ship, of cu- 
rious workmanship. One was thirty-two feel 
long: they consisteilof wcll-wroiigbt planks sewed 
together, and over every seam there was a strip 
of tortoise-shell, cleverly fastened. A mast was 
hoisted in each of them, and a imitting sail, ’fbe 
lioiises were low hovels, thatched with eoco.i- 
niit branche.s. The cocoa-nut tree furnished the 
natives with food, sails, cordage, timber, and 
vessels to hold water. Tlu* shore appeared to he 
covered with coral, and pearl oysters. Byron 
got several boat-loa<ls of v:oeoa-imts, a great 
quantity of sourvy-gniss, and excellent fre.sli water 
here, but the last is scarce, l ong. 1 I'.P 2' W 
hit. 14° 35' S. 

King Gfougi ’s Sound, a name given by cap- 
min Cook to Nootka Sound; whieli see. 

King Georgi; the Third’s ARcineELAno, 
an extensive group of ishinds, so eallod by \ an- 


cuinei, on the west coast of North America, ex- 
tending from north to south alioiit PlU miles. It 
is at its nortliem jiart about forty-live milt s 
broad; but, gradually diminisiics to liule nmit' 
than one mjle. On the eastern shore of this ai - 
cfiipelago Vancouver’s party discovered .‘ome 
.square grounds in a good state of onltiviitnm, 
and pKxliKong a plant not unlike tobacco. I.oii r. 
223^" 45' to 22.5^ 37' 30" Iw, hit. .56'" 10' to .Mi" 
18' N. 

King Gi:or(;i: iiir, Third’s Isi.and, or (li \- 
11 KITE. See OrMiriiE. 

King Gkoik.k the 'rinan’s Sounu, a lai 'o 
bay on the south coast of INew Holland, divided 
into two harbours, Ihineess Koyal Harlxinr on 
the west, and Oystiu llarlmur (>n the e.ist, whi( h 
afford many conveniences for shipping. 4 ho en- 
trance is betsveen two disUint points, .Mount 
Gardner and Bald Head; :ind several islands 
are included witliin its limits. See Hoi.i w\", 
New. 

KING-ANd’Ol or K Y<. \N I' V N, :i <'itv of 
China of the lirst rank, in the provineiMif Kiam.'- 
see, and on the livt-r Kankian, the navigation of 
which is ratln'r dangerous here. 'I’ho embassy 
under lord Amherst obseived several new build 
ings going on, and exteii-ivr cotton and linen 
inaMulaetnivs Imro, 'I’li'- gardnis iinder tlie walls 
occupy a hirje space. 

K I !\< i'-A PPI .If, //. .s. .\ kind of :ipple. 

'Die kuKjdvpIi' is jirefened hig'om tlie jcnnettirig. 

il/nr/ iiiu>r. 

K 1 N( i' -C It Ah'f, H. .s. I\ing and craft. 'I'lie 
art of governing. A word eominoiily usi d lyv 
king J;imes, 

KlN(,i'-( ' r P, y/. .S'. I\ing;iiil cup. 'fhe name 
is proje-rlv, arcoi ding to Gerard, King d im 

flovver of tlie crowfoot ; the plant itself. 

Sirow me. the groniiilc will' da !i',i(l(/\, ii-dilli(o, 

And cowslips, and }an(]citp>, ami hned lillies. 

.spa-/ , Sht jilicdnl' s /. 

.lime is drawn in ;i maul la oi dark grass gn i. 
•and upon his head a g-arlaud of limits, /o'a// a/'.', .i”. 1 
maideiilniir. Wdivluim, 

l'’air is the kiniji u/i that in moadow blows, 

hair is the d.ilsy that beside her grows. (I'n v. 

Kl NG']' !S1 1 If K, yy. .s. Halcyon. Aspecum of 
bird. 

\\ hen dew relVeshing on the pasture fields 
The moon Ik stows, /o/opes/nn-.s play ou .sliore. 

J/m/’.s' Id/’^d. 

Pdtferns, herons, sea-gulls, Ay/yp/y.s/itTvS, and watei- 
rats, are great ('nemies to tish. 

Mortimer's llushund, n. 

K iNc.-l'isiiru. See Ar.( kdo. 

iviNcs, Books oi , tw^_; canonical books of t'm 
Old Testament, containing the history of t!i ■ 
kings of Israel and ,ludah from the beginning ot 
the reigti of Solomon down to the Babylon mh 
captivity, for the space of near (500 ye:irs. It m 
generally sup])osed, and seems very probabh , 
that these books were eonqiosed by Ifzra, who 
extracted them out of the pidilic records. 

King’s Bem h. See Bench. 

KINGSBIJK-Y, a post town of Washington 
county. New York, on the east side of the Hud- 
son ; fifty-five miles norlh of Aihaiiy, Washing- 
trm 432. Population 227 2. It eoiitains two 
Baptist meeting-houses. 

i\ ink’s (dacNi v, a county ot Ireland, in t’.ie 
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province of l.einster, so namod from kinpj Philip 
of Spain, husband to <pieon Mary I. It is 
bounded on the north by West Meath; on the 
east by Kildare; on the south by Tipperary and 
Queen’s County, from which it is divided by the 
Barrow ; and liy part of Tipperary and Galway 
on the west, fiaun whicli it is separated by the 
Shannon. It is a tine fruitful country, contain- 
inpr 2.57,510 Irish plantation acres, fifty-six pa- 
rishes, eleven baronies, and two borou.;hs. It is 
about thirty-ci^ht miles long, and from seven- 
teen to thirty broad. The chief town is Philips- 
town. 

Kino's County, a fertile and well cultivated 
county of New York, on the west end of Long 
Island, bounded on the east by (iueen’s (’ounty, 
north by N(‘w \'ork county, west by Hudson’s 
River and tlu^ Ocean, and south by the Atlantic. 
It is ten miles long and eight broad ; is divided 
into six townships ; and contained 30G3 citizens, 
and 1432 slaves, in 1705. 

King’s Cocniy, a county of Nova Scotia, 
comprehending the lands on the south-west and 
south sides of the basin of Alinas. It has con- 
siderable settlements on the Habitant, the (,’a- 
naid, and the Cornwallis, which are navigable 
for about five miles up. 

KIN(rS-K\TL, Rhig and evil. A scro- 
fulous disternpin', in wlncli the glands arc ul- 
cerated, coramonly believed to be cured by ilic 
touch of a king. 

Sore eyes are fiequently a species of the /n/a/scri/, 
and take their hcgiiining from vicious humours in- 
flaming the tunica adnata. Siiri^cnf. 

Kino’s Evil,. See Mkdicine, 

KING'SHIP, ;i. s. From king. Royalty; mo- 
narchy. 

'I'liey dasigned and proposed to me the new- 
modelling of sovereignty and hingshii), without any 
reality of power, or without any necessity of subjec- 
tion and obedience. Kitij Charlrs. 

We know how successful the late usurper vvas» 
while his army heheved him real in his zeal against 
kingship; but when tliey found out the imposture, 
upon his aspiring to the same himself, he was pre- 
sently deserted and opposed by them, and never able 
to crown iiis usurjied greatness with the addition of 
that title which he passionately thirsted after. Somli. 

King’s Island, an island at the west-end of 
Bass' Straits, about thirty miles long from north 
to south, ami twelve or eleven broad. The highest 
part is 400 or 500 feet above the level of the sea. 
It is irihahited only by the kangaroo and wombat ; 
but various species of seals an? found on its 
shores. There is a lake of fresh water here. The 
hills are covered with wood. The north end of 
the island is in 39° 36' S. lat,, and 143° 54' F. 
long. Distance from the main land forty-eight 
miles. 

King’s Island, a small island in Behring's 
Straits, so called by captain Cook. 

King's Island, an island near the north-west 
coast of North America, so named by Vancouver. 
It i.s about thirty miles in length, and little more 
than six in breadth, being separated from the 
continental shore of New Albion, by Banke’s 
canal, and by Fisher’s canal from the Princess 
Royal Islands. I.ong. 232° 9' to 232° 4.3' W., 
iat. 51° 56' to 52° 26' N. 


KING'SPI'AR, 71 . s. Asphodelus. A plant. 

KINGSTON (Elizabeth, duchess of), born m 
1720, was the daughter of colonel Chudleigh, 
governor of Chelsea (’ollege. I’rom youth to 
age she was celebrated for intrigue, and owes 
her place in iiistory to her remarkable trial for 
bigamy. She was at first maid of honor to the 
princess of Wales, the motlier of George III.; 
in which situation she receiviid a proposal of 
marriage from the duke of Hamilton : hut be- 
ing informed, though falsely, that he had forgot- 
ten lier while on the continent, she gave her 
hand privately to captain Hervey, R. N., after- 
wards earl of .Bristol. At about this period of 
lier life, attending a masrpieradc where George II. 
came incog., his majesty laid his hand on her 
exposed bosom, and exclaimed, ‘ A soft place, 
K\e.' To which, regardless of his rank, she is 
said to have reulied, laying her hand on the 
king’s head, ‘A softer place, your majesty.’ Her 
marriage (August 4t.h, 1744) had been kept a 
si’cret, and her subsequent refusal of advantage- 
ous proposals of marriage having offended her 
motlier, slie now went abroad with a major in 
the army. They ])roceeded to Berlin, where 
they parted. Here she is said to have been well 
received by the king of Prussia, and on her re- 
turn to England she resumed her situation at 
the Pritish court. Desirous of terminating her 
union with cajitain llervcy, she adojited at this 
time die expedient of tearing the leaf out of the 
parish register, in which their marriage was en- 
tered ; but, repenting of this step on his suc- 
ceeding to the peerage, she contrived to have the 
leaf replaced. Through all these scenes she was 
only known to the public as Miss Chudleigh. 
Not long after, die duke of Kingston made her 
an offer, on which she endeavored to procure a 
divorce from lord Bristol. This he at first op- 
posed, but at length assented to it, and the 
wished-for separation was arranged. On the 
dth of March, 1769, she was married to Evelyn 
Pierrepont, duke of Kingston, on whose death 
in 1773 she found herself left mistress of a 
large fortune, under the condition of her not 
marrying again. But the heirs of the duke 
commenced a suit against her for bigamy, when 
she was tried before the house of lords, and 
found guilty : on her pleading the privilege of 
peerage, however, punishment of burning in the 
band was remitted, and she was discharged on 
paying the fees. The remainder of her life was 
spent abroad, and she died at a seat near Fon- 
tainebleau in France, August 28th, 1788. 

Kingston, a principal town of Jamaica, is 
.seated on the north side of the bay of Port- 
Royal. It was founded in 1693, when the 
repeated desolations by earthquakes and fires 
had driven the inhabitants from Port Royal. It 
extends from a mile to a mile and a half, from 
north to south, and about as much from east to 
west on the harbour. According to the original 
plan it was to be built in the form of a parallel- 
ogram, one mile in length by half a mile in 
breadtli; but it has of late years been much 
extended beyond this limit. Tbe principal 
church is a large and elegant edifice, with four 
aisle.s, and a fine organ. There is also a Presby- 
terian church, a theatre, a free-school established 
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in 1729, a poor-house, and a public hospital 
here. The market is well supplied with poultry, 
butcher’s meat, fish, fruits, and Euro])ean vege- 
tables. There are also great (Quantities of the 
finest pine apples and tropical fruits. This town 
enjoys the benefit of the sea breezes which blow re- 
gularly the greatest part of the year, and temjier the 
heat of the climate; but the acclivity on which 
the town is situated has the inconvenience of 
admitting, during the wet season, a free passage 
to torrents of rain, which often render the streets 
impassable for wheel-carriages. It is governed 
by a mayor, twelve aldermen, and tv^elve com- 
mon council men, a recorder, two solicitors, and 
a treasurer, and returns three members to the 
house of assembly. The thermometer ranges 
between 96"^ and Ten miles from Spanish 

Town. 

Kingston, the capital of the island of St. 
Vincent’s in the West Indies, is situated at the 
head of a bay of this uaine, on the south-westi'rii 
shore of the island, in St. George’s parish. Long. 
W., lat. 13° 6' N. 

Kin(.ston, a consideral)l(3 town of TJjiper 
Canada, is seated on the north side of the river 
St. T.awrence, on tlio eastern extremity of Lake 
Ontario. It was founded in 1 784, on the ground 
upon which formerly stood Fort broiitenac ; it 
now Q)ies(Mits a front of nearly three qnarlers of 
a mile, extending in dejith aliout (300 yards. Tlic 
streets run regularly at right angles with each 
other, hut are not paved : the number of the 
houses may ho estimated at about 450 ; .some of 
them of stone, but the greater number of wood. 
The public buildings are a goverumcni and 
court-house, a I’roteslant and Catholic church, 
market-house, jail, and hospital, besides the gar- 
rison, block-houses, and government magazines, 
wharfs, and sQiaciijus warehouses ; in fact, this 
is now the main entrepot betw'cen Montreal and 
the settlements along tlui lakes. The harbour is 
commodious and well sheltered for ships not 
requiring more than three fathoms water, and 
has good anchorage close to the north-eastern 
extremity of the town. The entrance is defended 
by a battery on Mississaga Foint, and another 
on Point Frederick, ixingston also possesses 
one of the best harbours on lake Ontario, and it 
is a very important naval arsenal of (ircat Bri- 
tain in this quarter. 190 miles north-west of 
McmtreaL Long. 7(3° 40' W., lat. 44° 8' N. 

Kingston, a township of the United States, 
in Addison county, V^errnont. Population 324. 
There are numerous small towns of this name 
in the United States. 

Kingston ucon ITui.i.. SeclIuM.. 

Kingston upon ’J’hames, a corporate town in 
Surry, with a market on Saturday. A national 
council was held here in 838, at which Egbert, 
the first king of all England, with his son Ethel- 
wolf, were present; and several of the Saxon 
nionarchs were crowned here ; and close to the 
north side of the clmrch ,'is a large stone, on 
which, tradition says, they sat during the cere- 
mony. On the same side was formerly a chapel, 
adorned with the figures of ditlerent kings who 
fiad been crowned here. By the inscriptions 
nver these figures it appi^ared that some of llicni 
fiavc been crowned in the market-place, and 


Olliers in the chapel. — ^Thia town sent members 
to parliament in the reigns of Edward 11. and 
III. ; but ceased afterward, in consequence of a 
petiiion from tlie corporation Qiraying to be re- 
leased from the burden ! The Lent assizes are 
held at this place. Here is a frec-school, founded 
by queen Elizabeth, the school-room of which 
was an ancient chapel to tlie hospital of St. Mary 
Magdalen. An alms-house for tvvelve poor per- 
soii'j was founded here by William Cleve, esq. 
alderman of London, which was endowed witli 
lands, the [iresent annual income of which is 
.1*120. Tlie wooden bridge over the Thames was 
the most ancient on that river except London 
Bridge ; it lias been succeeded by a modern one 
at an expense of .£40,000. It is ten miles south- 
west of J.ondon. 

King Wi i.mam, acounty of Virginia, bounded 
N. N. F3. by King and (-Jueen county, S.S.W. by 
York River, and west by Caroline county. 

K 1 N(LYU l'3N-F()U, a city of China, in 
Quangsee, of the first rank. It is situated on a 
large river, surrounded by mountains, and inhab- 
ited by a very unpolished race. Gold is fmind 
in the district. 

KING'STON F!,, n. s. Squatinn. A fish. 

KINllOA-FOU, a Chinese city of the first 
rank, in Tche-kiaug. It stands nearly in the 
centre of the province, on the banks of a con- 
siderable river, and was formerly of great extent. 
On the invasion of the Tartars it was almost 
destroyed, and has never been rebuilt on the 
same scale. The country round abounds with 
rice and wine ; and a trade is earned on to all 
parts of the empire in dried plums and hams 
Long. 119° 16' E., hit. 29° 16' N. 

KIN 1C’ A(’ii), in chemistry, acidmn kinicum, 
from kini, the lYench name of cinchona, from 
wliich it is obtained. Lot a watery extract from 
hot infusions of the bark in jiowder he made. 
Alcohol removes the resinous part of this extract, 
and halves a viscid residue, of a brown color, 
which has hardly any bitter taste, and which 
consists of kinate of lime and a mucilaginous 
matter. This residue is dissolved in water, the 
liquor is filtered ami left to spontaneous evapo- 
ration in a vvariii place. It becomes thick like 
syruj), and then deposits by degrees crystalline 
])la(cs, somcliinf's liexac'dral, sometimes rhom- 
boidal, .sometimes square, and always colored 
slightly of a reddish-lirown. These plates of 
kinate of lime must he ])urified l)y a second 
crystallisation They are then dissolved in ten 
or twelve tunes their weight of water, and very 
dilute aqueous oxalic acid is poured into the 
solution, till no more precipitate is formed. By 
filtration the oxalate of lime is separated, and the 
kinic acid, biung oonceiitratod by spontaneous 
evaporation, yields regular crystals. It is de- 
composed by heat. While it forms a soluble 
salt with lime, it docs not precijiitatc lead or 
silver from their solutions. These are cliaracters 
sufiiciently distinctive. The kiuates are scarcely 
known ; that of lime constitutes seven per cent, 
of cinchona.’ We are liidehlod for the discovery 
to a Mr. Dcschamps, aQWtliecary at T.yons, who 
described the salt in the 48tli volume of the*An- 
nalcs de Chimie. He obtained it by macerating 
the bark in cold wa<cr; afterwards evaporating 
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the solution, iind leaving it to cr^slalliso. The 
crystp.b produced were e<[ual to about seven per 
cent, of the hark einpUiyed. lie did not prose- 
cute his enquiry further ; and it \vas not until 
some experiments vvliicli were afterwards under- 
taken upon it by V'aiiquelin, that the salt in 
question was found to contain a new acid, 

KLiNO, in cheinistry, is an astringent black 
resinous substance, commonly called a gum, 
but very improperly; for, as Vauquclin has re- 
marked, it lias mutlier the pliysical nor chemical 
properties eliaracteristio of those vt'getahlc pro- 
ducts. Aceorrlmg to Hr. Duncan, tlui kino now 
known 111 the shops is principally imported from 
Janiaii'a; an<l is an extract from the coccoloha 
weileiM, or sea-sitle grane. It is nearly wholly 
solulilo ill liot water and hot alcohol, and chictly 
consists of tannin in a [lanicular state; w-hicli 
has the property of precipitating tlie salts of iron 
of a green color, instead of black. Witli gela- 
tine if forms a rose eolorod coaguhiin. It is in 
ajipearancc very like the resin called sanguis 
draeonis; nmeli redder, more firm, resinous, and 
astringent than CMteciiu. 1 1 is now in common 
use, and is one of tiu' most efficacious vegetable 
astringents, or styptics, in the materia iiiedie.i. 
Its dose IS from twenty to thirl)' grams. 

(vlXUOSS, a populous town in a |>;irisli ol’ 
till.' sume uaiiK', tlie capital of the county Kiu- 
i()>'q eoiitainiug 2917 iiihahitauts in Idol. It is 
seati d on the west side of Ia'c'i.U '. cn. I’lie 
inamifactures are cutlery ware, leather, .shoes, 
\c.'. It was formerly a very mean place, hut 
many eood houses have het-ii lately built, and 
tlie .“jln i't.; much improved : Silesias and coarse 
cullons an; now' a principal manntacture. It 
is tw'i.-nty-l'our miles north of I'.dinhurgh, and 
lifteeii sontii of ri'rtii. 

KfMioss, or KiNKoss-simu:, a small county of 
.'Scotland, honiuled on the north-east, (ast, and 
sontli, by iliat of I'ife ; and on the west and north 
hy hLi:tisliii’e. It is alinost circular, and about 
lliirty miles in eiieumfc'rciice. It sends a 
mernher to parliament, conjointly witii CJlaek- 
mannan. It contains only tour [larislies, viz. 
(.’leisii, Kinross, Orwell, and lN)riiiioak. The 
imddK.' ]iart is occupied hy that heantilid expanse 
of watrr j,oeh-I .even, and I'roiu its hanks the 
ground ri.ses towards the north, with a gentle 
deeiivily; hut, towards ib.e south, the rise is 
more abrupt and rugged. Agriculture is well 
ritteiided to, and county is in a high stnti; of 
improvement, producing- ;goc<l crojrs ; and on 
the sides of the lake are several .st ats. In liie 
ilirrermit districts are alnm dance of linuestone 
aufl coal. Iron-stone is plso met with. 

1\ f ASALl’-, a tow n of Ireland, in th<* county 
of Ctjrk, situattal at tlie mouth of tin* iiaiidon, 
186 miles from Dnhlm. It is rs-ckoned the third 
tow n in lilt.* kingdom, ;ind inU rior tndv to ( ’ork 
in point of trade. It is neat, well hnilt : is go- 
verned hy a .soveieign ,iiid a recorder, and de- 
fended by a strong furl, hnilt hy king C’harles 
11. called (jharles’s Fort. On the* opjx'site shore 
there arc two well hnilt villages, called Cove 
and Stdlly. In the town and lihtulics are six 
parisiurs eont, lining 68 16 ae cs. 'riie liarraeks 
hold twi lvo companKS of fool. In tlu. centre 
of ih.e town i> a. good mai'Ket-iiouso, aie.l a strong 


built prison. During the war Kiusale was a 
place of much business, being frequented by 
ricli homeward bound fleets, and ships of war 
Tlie liarbour is very commodious, perfectly se- 
cure, and so large, that the Faiglish and Dutch 
Smyrna fleets have anchored in it at the same 
lime. There is a dockyard for repairing shins 
of war, and a crane and gun vvhaif for landing 
and shipping heavy artilhiry. Ships may sail in 
or out of this harhour, keeping the middle* of 
the channel, with the utmost safety. VV'^ithin tin} 
haven on the west side lies a great shelf, which 
shoots far ofl' from the land ; hut leaves an ample 
passage hy the side of it, which is many fathoms 
deep. Lord Kinsale has the ancient privilege 
of keeping liis liat on in the king’s pre.sence, 
being lineally descended from John de Courcy, 
earl of Lister, who first obtained this privilege. 
KINS'FOLK, y/. s. ^ See JviM. FVr.sons of 
KinsAian, 7/..S. ^the same family, or coii- 
K I Ns\v(jM AN, //. .V. j sangniiiily. 

^ly khisfolli have laded, and luy familiar friends 
forgotten me. Job xiv. 14. 

'The jury he made to ]>e chosen out of the neari:st 
hinsmoi, and their Judgi'S he made of their own 
fathers. Spenaer. 

I'liose lords, since their first grants of those lands, 
have bestowed them amongst tlieir kinsfoi/is. Spenser. 

A young noble lady, near kitisii'ininin to tlie fair 
Helen, queen of (’orintli, was come thither. Sidney. 

Loth fair, and both ot royal blood tlu'y si-emed, 
Wliom kinsnu n to the crown the heralds deemed. 

Dry den. 

Let me stand excluded from my right, 

Kohhed of my Idnstnaiis arms, who hist appeared in 
tight. id. fables. 

Tin ‘le is a luoiich ot thi', Medicis in Tsaples; the 
head of it has been owned as a kinsmun hy the. great 
(hike, and ’tis thought will ■sneeeed to his dominions. 

-iddisoii on iLaUf. 

hin.'>innn heIo\od, and as a son, hy me ! 

hen I behold tins liiiit ot ihy leg.ud, 

'Die sculptured form ol mv old javourile hard, 

I reveietK e feel lor him, and love for thee.. 

('oirpcr. To John Johnson. 

.1 passing h(.‘ggar hath nmiemhered iiu', 

11 hen with stiange eyes my kiiismen looked on me. 

Mnlitriri. Hertnun. 

And now 1 t ike my leava*, imploring you 
in all things to lely upon my duty 
As doth heeume your near and faithful liinsinnn. 
And not hiss loyal citizen and subject. 

Ilqron. Mnrino FaLiero. 
KINTVlM*i, or (LvxNtvrk, from (kintierre, 
i.e. a headland, tlie south division of Argyleshire. 
It is a ])eniiisuhi, slrcljchitig thiny-seven miles 
from north to south, and seven in breadth. It 
i.s mostly jdaiii, arable, and ])oj)ul()iis; inhabited 
promiscuously hy Higldanders and Lowlanders ; 
llie latter being invited to settle liy the Argyh* 
family in this place to cultivate the lands. It i^ 
divided hy Lochfyne from Argyle Froper. ’Dieie 
ar(‘ many villages in this district, hut no town «•! 
consccptciicc, (‘xcept (Jampiieltown. Kintyre 
was granted to the house of Argyle, after sup- 
prc.ssiiig a rebellion of the Macdonalds of the 
Lsles, in tlu; heginning of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and the grant was afterwards ratified hy 
parliament. d'he ancient inhaliitants were the 
iVlaedonalds, Maceachans, Maekays, and Mae- 
inath*<. See Ain.vi.F. 
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;i clnuiit of the grand duchy of 
ifulen, (‘stablislied in 1810. It conj]>risi;.s inn 
huiliwics, and extinids along tlie Kinzig,from the 
JMniie on the west, to Wdrteinherg on the cast; 
coin|ML‘liending tlie southern jiart of the inar- 
graviate of Hudcii, the traek called the Orlenau, 
and die lordsliij) of Wolfach. The cliief town 
IS Olfeidiurg. Population 118,000. 

KlPldNCx (Thomas), T). L)., was a native of 
^'orkshlre, and educated at St. John’s College ; 
Cainluidge; wliere lie proceeded B.A. in 17(38; 
and M. A. in 1771 ; bachelor of divinity in 1779; 
and doctor in 1781; at which time he was ap- 
pointed deputy ])rofe.ssor of divinity, under 
lushop Watson. In 1793 he rendered liimself 
obnoxious by leading the prosecution of Mr. 
William Frend, of Jeais (aailege, for professing 
Cnitarianism while he held a fellowship ; in eon- 
serpience of which, that gentleman was expelled 
the university. The doctor bi'ing afterwards se- 
lected to sujierintmid the publication of the 
Codex of Beza, the zealots, who were already 
embittered against him, attacked tliis work with 
great acrimony. Ilia was, however, consoled 
for the luortith ations he endured by being made 
dean of Peterborough. Tie died at Holme, in 
Y orkshire, in 1822. The dean’s works are — 1. 
The Fdementary Parts of Dr. Smith’s Complete 
System of (Ijities, Iti). 1778 ; Codex Theodori 
Bez'.e (kuitabrigiensis, lavangelia et Apostolorum 
Acta Cnmph'clens, ()uaJratis l/iteris Craaio- 
liatiniis, folio, 2 vols. 1793; d’he Articles ot the 
(.’luircli of l aigland, proved not to be Calvin- 
istie, 8vo. 18.02; and an 8vo. pamphlet, entith <l 
(a'rtain Accusations ijrouglit lately by tlie Irish 
I’apists against British and Irish Protestants ex- 
amined, 1809. 

Kll’THNC, or KriMMNOios (Henry), a learned 
(ierman laitheran, born at Bostoek ; where, 
after liaving received the degree of M.A., lie 
was met by some soldiers who ])ress(.‘d him into 
the service. Thi'<, liowever, did not prevent his 
following his studies. One day while he was 
upon duty, liolding his musket in one hand and 
Statius’s thobaid in the other, a Swedish coun- 
sellor, who pc'rceived him in that attitude, came 
lip to him, entered into discourse with inm, and 
then taking him to his liouse, made him his 111 . ra- 
rian, and procured him the under-rectorship ol 
the college! of Bremen, wliere lie died in lb78. 
'He wrote many works in Latin; the prmeijial 
i'i' which are, 1. A Treatise on the Antiquities 
of the Komans. 2. Another On the W orks of 
Creation. .3. Several Dissertations on the Old 
and Nexv Te.stament, 

K I PPIS (Andrew), D.D. F.R.S., and F.S.A., 
an Fiiiglish biographer ami divine, boin at Not- 
tingham, and ('dueati’d under Dr. Doddridge at 
Northampton. He first settled as a minister at 
Boston, Janeolnshire, in 174(3; tlience rmnoved 
to Dorking, Surry, in 17.^>0; anil in 17o3 to a 
congregation in Princes StreC't, Westminster. 
He afterwards wrote in the iVTonthly Ivovievv, 
and in another peric'dical work called the Li- 
brary, in 1761. In 17(33 lie was chosen philo- 
K'gieal tutor to an academy tor educating dis- 
senting ministers. In 177.3 he jmblisbed a 
X'indieation of ihc Protestant Dissenting Minis- 
ters^ w ith regal'd to tiieii late '.ipplieation to par- 


liament, which occasioned a controversy w'ith dean 
Tucker. In 1777 .lie became editor of a new 
edition of the Biographia Britaimica. Five 
volumes were publishea during his life, and the 
greater part of the sixth prepared before he 
died. In 1788 he published the Life of cap- 
tain Cook, in 1 vol. 4to., and a Jafe of Dr. Lard- 
ner, prefixed to liis works. -He also wrote the 
History of Knowledge, Learning, and Taste, in 
Oreat Britain, contained in the New Annual 
Register; with various other tracts, sermons, 
&c. The university of led inburgh presented 
him with the degree of D. 1). He died at West- 
minsl(‘r in 1795. 

KIRCH F.R (Athanasius), a famous philoso- 
pher and mathematician, born at Fulde in 1601. 
In 1618 he euti red into the society of the Je- 
suits, and tauglit jiliilosopliy, mathematics, the 
Hebrew and Syriac languages, in the university 
of Wirtsburg, with great applause till 1631. He 
then went to I’rance on aceoiiiit of the ravages 
committed by the Swedes in Franconia, and 
lived some time at Avignon. He was afterwards 
called to Rome, wliere lie tauglit mathematics in 
the Roman College!, collected a rich cabinet of 
machines and antiquities, and died in 1680. 
His works amount to twenty-two vols. folio, 
eleven in 4to., and tliree in 8vo. ; most of them 
arc rather curious than useful ; but they display 
great talent and decq) erudition. The principal 
are, 1. Pncbisioiies' Magiicticag 2. Primitine 
Oiiomonicie (.'atopt ric'a:. 3. Ars m:\gmiL* Lncis 
et Lmbra*. 4. Musurgia Pniversalis. 5. Obc- 
lisens Pamphilius. (3. Oedipus . Fg-yptnicus, 
4 vols. folio. 7. Itinemrinm l'3xtalieum. ,8. 
Ol)(_4iscus Hvgytianus, in 4 vols. lolio. 9. Mun- 
die-; Siibtorraneus. 10. (.’hin;v lllnstrata. 

KiRciieii (Conrad), a leariH!d ( ierman, who 
juiblished a Crook and Helirevv C3oncordance of 
the Old Testament; with the Hebrew w'oids ar- 
ranged alpliabctically, and the corresponding 
Cre ek unde r them ; in 1602. 

KIRCHMAN (John), an eminent German 
diviric, born at Luliee in 1.57.'). He studied in 
several places of Germany; in 1602 was madi! 
])rofessor of poetry at Rostock, and in 1613 
rector of the university at Lubce. He exercised 
this last employment with extraordinary appli- 
cation diiriiig the rest c.it his life, and died in 
1643. He wrote several works; the most es- 
Ic'c'med of winch are, 1. De Funeribus Romano- 
rum. 2. De Annulis, Lilier Singularis. 

KIRIN Ol LA, an extensive government of 
Iv.istern Tart ary, to the north of (’liina. It lies 
betvvcen the sea of Japan, tlie northern frontier of 
Corea, and tiic‘ River Segbalien Oula, and is 
upwards of 700 mihis long, and 200 of medium 
breadth. The climate is severe, considering tlie 
latitude, so tliai no grain, except oats and millet, 
comes to perfection. It is thus very tliinly peo- 
pled, containing only three towns surrounded with 
mud walls. Tlie best plant produei^d in this 
country is the ginseng, called by the Manebews 
the (^u(*en of Plants, and celebrated lor its vir- 
tues in the cure of various diseases. The country is 
a favorite scene for the luinting excursions of the 
emperors of Chinas The capital of the same name 
is silualed on the nver Soiigarie, which falls into 
the Scghalicii, in long. Pib"^ 24', F., lat. 4.'P 48 N. 
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KlllJATFl ,1 l ARiM, the city of the wood, a 
citv of the (jibeonites, beloiiguig to the tril^e of 
Judah, nine miles from ThJia, in the road to 
Diospolis. It was also called l^aala. — -Joshua. 
The ark, after its recovery from the Philistines, 
stood for some time in this city. I Sam. viii. 

KIRK, 7/. s. Sax.cyp.ce ; Gr. Knptow oiKTOi'. An 
old vvoril for a cluirch, yet retained in Scotland. 

And llu; fcst hold was in tentis, 

(As to tell you mine entent is,) 

In a rome in a large plane, 

Under ;i wodti in a cliampaine, 

Betwixt a river and a well ; 

AV here never had abhay, ne sellc, 

\ hen, ne kirkc, house, ne village, 

In time of any manes age. 

CluiHcer's Dreahte. 

Home they ha.sten the posts to dight, 

And all the kirk pillars ere day-light, 

Witli hawthorn buds, and sweet eglantine. 

SpeuM'r. 

^Vdlat one party thought to rivet hy the Scots, 
that the other contemns, despising the kirk govern- 
ment and discipline of the Scots. Charles. 

Nor is it all the nation hath these spots, 

’[’here is a church as well as kirk of Scots. 

Cleaveland. 

KIRKAT.DY, a royal burgh of considerable 
importance in Fifeshire, extending more than a 
mile in length, and is about three miles from 
Kinghorn. The name is supposed to be derived 
from the Culdees, or Keldei, as they are called 
in the old charters. The town extends along 
the sea-shore, consisting principally of one long 
street, and a few lanes of small extent opening 
on each side of it. There are from thirty to 
forty laree re.^scls belonging to this port, which 
trade to tlie Mediterranean, Haltic, West Indies, 
and America. The relative consequence of this 
burgh may be judged of from the circumstance, 
that in all public assi.'ssments it is rated as the 
sixth burgh of Scotland, and one-fortieth of the 
whole sujiplics levied from it. The principal 
manufactures of Kirkaldy are cottons, linens, 
checks, ticks, leather, cotton-spinning, &:c. Kir- 
kaldy joins with tiie iicighboiiring burghs of 
Dysart, Kiugliorn, and Hurntisland, in sending 
a representative to the imperial parliament. 

KTRKCiUDHRHfHT, a county of Scotland, 
which makes a coiisideralde part of Galloway, 
of which the earls of Nithisdale were hereditary 
stewards. The face of the country exhibits the 
appeararu.e of one continued heath, producing 
nothing but jiasture for sheep and small black 
cattle, whicli are generally sold in ICngland ; yet 
these dusky moors are intersected with j)leasant 
valleys, and adorned with a great number of cas- 
tles belonging to private gentlemen, every house 
being surrounded with an agreeable plantation. 
It is watered by the Dee; which, taking its rise 
from the mountains near Garrick, runs through a 
♦ract of land about seventy miles in length, and, 
entering the Irish sea, forms the harliour of 
Kirkcudbright. Of late years, agriculture has 
been much improved, and manufactures of cot- 
ton and linen have been established, although 
it wants all the natural advantages of the neigh- 
bouring counties. There are several stnall lakes 
in this county, but Loch-Kenmere is the largest, 
heir.g ten miles long: in this loch large pikes 


are caught, weighing from twenty to thiity 
pounds and upwards. 

KiRKCUDDRiGiiT, a royal burgh in the above 
county. This place, which lies 101 miles south- 
west from Kdinburgh, is a neat, clean, well- 
regulated burgh. There are twenty-eight brigs 
and sloops belonging to this port ; and it has a 
harbour equal to any on that coast of Scotland. 
The present castle is a strong massy building, 
almost entire, though built in 1502. The town 
bears several marks of having been at one period 
fortified. About the middle of the town is a 
large and ologant court-house, built about the 
year 1791, for the accoiiiinodation of the conrUs 
of justic(‘, and the public meetings of the stewar- 
try; and in 1816 a commodious new gaol in 
tlio Gothic style was erected near the court-house. 
A large and elegant academy, containing a room 
for the })ublic library, was also built in the same 
year. It never had any considerable trade or 
manufacture; but about the year 179.':’ a manu- 
facture of cotton was established, which continues 
to be carried on to a small extent. 

KIRKLAND (Thoma.s), AI. D., an eminent 
physician, born in 1720. lie was a zealous en- 
quirer after medical science, and a successful 
practitioner. He was a memh(*r of the Royal 
Medical Society in Ldinhuri;h, and of the Me- 
dical Society in London. lie published An 
.'inquiry into the present State of Medical Sur* 
gery, and s(une oilier valuable works. He died 
at Ashby de la Zouch, in l.ciccstcrshiie, in 1798, 
aged seventy-eight. 

KlHK-Sf'SSION, the fourth and lowest ec- 
clesitLslical judicatory in Scotland, hhich parish, 
according to its extent, is divided into several 
particular districts ; everyone of which has its 
own elder or deacon to oversee it. A consistory 
of die ministers, elders, and deacons of a pari.sli, 
form a kirk-session. These meet once a week, 
the minister being their moderator, but without 
a negative voice. They regulate matters relative 
U) public worship, elections, catechising, visita- 
tions, &e. I'licy judge in matter.-* of minor 
scandal ; but in all cases an ajipcal lies from it 
to the presiiytery. Kirk-se.ssions have likewise 
the care of the poor’s fuud.s. 

KIRKWAJ.L, a royal borough, the capital of 
the Orkneys. It is built upon an inlet of the 
sea, near the middle of the island of Pomona, 
having a very safe road and harbour for shipping. 
It is governed by a provo.st, four bailies, and a 
common council. It was formerly jiossessed liy 
the Norwegians, who bestowed upon it the iimnc 
of Crucoviaca. From k^ng James HI. of Scot- 
land they obtained a new Charter, enq lowering 
them to elect their own magistrates yearly, to 
hold borough courts, arrest, imprison, make laws 
and ordinances for the right government of die 
town; to have a weekly market and three fairs. 
He also granted them some lands adjoining to 
the town, with the customs and shore-dues, the 
power of pit and gallowSy and exempted them 
from the expense of sending commissioners tc 
parliament. This charter was confirmed by suc- 
ceeding monarchs. At present Kirkwall is the 
seat of justice, where the steward, sheriff, and 
commi.ssary, hold their several courts of juris- 
diction : hero is likewise a public grammar- 
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school, endowed with a competent salary for the 
master. The town consists of one narrow street 
about a mile in length ; the houses are cliiefly 
covered with slate. The [irincipal edifices are 
the cathedral cliurch and the bishop’s palace. 
The former, called St. Magnus, from Magnus 
king of Norway, the supposed founder of the 
town, is a large Gothic structure ; the roof is 
supported by fourteen pillars on each side, and 
the spire is built upon four large columns. The 
gates are decorated with a kind of Mosaic 
work, of red and white stones elegantly carved 
and flowered. 13y the ruins of the king’s castle or 
citadel, it appears to have been a strong and 
stately forlriiss. At the north end of the town 
there is a sort of fortification built by the English 
in the time of Oliver Cromwell, [tis surrounded 
with a ditch and rampart, and mounted with 
cannon for the defence of the harbour. 

K [llRi EMUIK., a burgli of barony, of con- 
siderable antiquity. It is about sixteen miles 
from 13undee, twenty-five from Perth, and sixty- 
four from h’dinburgh. Situated in a fertile, ex- 
tensive, and populous district, it is the mart to 
which the inhabitants of the neighbouring pa- 
rishes chiefly resort. Hence no town in the 
county lias a better weekly market : in none of 
its size is more trade carried on. Nine carriers 
go r(>gularly to Dundee twice, often thrice a- 
woek. 'riiere are two great annual fairs here, in 
July and October. 

KIUSTENIUS (Peter), professor of physic 
at Hpsal, and physician (extraordinary to the 
queen of Sweden, was born at Hreslaw in 1577. 
He studied Greek, J.atin, Hebrew, Syriac, natu- 
ral philosophy, anatomy, botany, and other 
sciences. In order to be able to read Avicenna, 
he applied himself to the study of Arabic ; and 
not only read Avicenna, but also Mesne, Rhasls, 
Abenzoar, Abukasis, and Averroes. He visited 
Spain, Italy, and Ihigland, and did not n'turn 
borne, till aftet seven years. He was cluasen by 
the magistrates of Ih’eslaw to superintend their 
college and schools. Sickness having obliged 
him to resign that einpluyinent, he went with his 
family into Prussia.. Here he obtained the 
friendsliip of cliancellor Gxenstiern, wliom he 
accompanied into Sweehm ; where he was made 
professor of physic in the University of Upsal, 
and physician to the queen. He died in 1640. 
He wrote many works; among which are, 1. 
Liber secundus Canon is Avicenme, tyjus Arabi- 
cis, ex MSS. rditus, et ad veiburii in* Latinum 
translatus, in' folio. 2. Do vcrcj usu et abusu 
Medicinte. 3. Grammaiica Arabica, folio. 4. 
Vita; (juatuor Evangel istarurn, ex antiquissimo 
codicc MS. Arabico erutaq in folio. 5. Nola* 
in Kvangeliiim S. Matthai, ex collatiope texUinm 
Arahieoruni, Syriacorum, iKgyptiaeoruin, (Jrie- 
coriirn, et Latinoriim, in folio, ike. 

IvIRTlHPORE, n town of Hindostan, in the 
province of Ncpaul, and district of Patn. It 
was formerly the capital of an indi;pendent prin- 
cipality, but was taken by the rajah ot Ncpaul 
in the year 1768, who, for the resistanc*’ they 
made, most inhumanly ordered the noses ol all 
the inhabitants to bo cut oil. J^ong. 85^ 37' L., 
lat. 27'' 30' N. 


KlRTliE., Ji. Sax. cy/itel. An upper gar- 
ment; a gown. 

Yclad he was ful srnal and proprely, 

AH in a kirtcl of light wagot, 

Full faire and thicke hen the pointes set. 

Chfiucer. Die MiUcres Tale. 
yVnd in a kirtcl of greeiie saye. 

The greeiie is for inaydens meet. Spenser. 

All in a kirtlc oi' discoloured say 
He clotlunl was. Faerie Queene. 

What stuff wilt thou have a kirtlc of ? Thou shall 
have a cap to-morrow. Sha/ispearc. Henry IV . 
I’hy gowns, thy shoes, thy beds of roses, 

I’hy cap, thy kirtlc, and thy posies, 

Soon break, soon wither, soon forgotten, 

In folly ripe, in reason rotten. Raleigh. 

KIRVV^AN (Walter Blake), an Irish divine, 
and celebrated preacher, was born at (ialway 
about 1754. He was ediiCfited in the English 
Catliolic college at St. Omer’s, and next at Lou- 
vain, where he entered into priest’s orders, and 
became professor of philosophy. In 1778 he 
was appointed chaplain to the Neapolitan em- 
bassy in London; but in 1787 conformed to the 
established churcli in Dublin, where his popula- 
rity as a preacher was great to an unparalleled 
degree. In 1788 the governors of tlie general 
daily s(‘hools of several parislies in Dublin en- 
tered into a resolution, ‘ That from the effects 

I ^iroduccd by the sermons of (he Rev. Walter 
LHake Kirwan, from the pulpit, his' officiating iu 
this metropolis was considered a peculiar national 
advantage, and that vestries should be called to 
consider the most effectual method to scciin; to 
tlie city an instrument, under ])rovidencc, of so 
much public benefit.’ He was presented this 
year to a prebend in the cathedral of Dublin, 
and the living of St. Nicholas ; but resigned 
the former in 1800, on being promoted to the 
deanery of Killala. He died in 1805.. A volume 
of his sermons has been printed, with an account 
of bis life. 

KiRwa.N (Richard), a distinguished modern 
geologist, was a native of the county of (fiilway 
in Ireland, and educated in the University of 
Dublin, wliere he took the degree of JJ^.D. He 
devoted himself with great ardor to chemical and 
mineralogical researches, and became a member 
of the Royal Irish Academy, and fellow of the 
Royal Society. He published in the Philoso- 
phical Transactions for 1781, 1782, and 1783, 
Experiments and Observations on the Specificj 
Gravities and Attractive Powers of various 
Saline Substances ; which subject he farther jiro- 
secuted in the dVarisactions for 1785. His Ifie- 
inents of Mineralogy, 2 v5ls. 8vo., appeared iu 
1784, and were translated into German by Crell. 
In 1787 he puldislied an Essay on Phlogiston 
and the constitution of Acids. This production 
was translated into French by the advocates for 
the anti-phlogistic hypothesis, and published with 
animadversions on the rival system, to wliich 
Dr. Kirwan became a convert. He was the au- 
thor, besides the foregoing works, of An Esti- 
mate of the Temperature of different Latitudes, 
1787, 8 VO. ; a Treatise on the Analysis of Mine- 
ral Waters, 8vo. ; and another on Logic, 2 vols. 
8vo., &c. He foutided at Dublin an association 
for the purpose of cultivating mineralogy ; and, 
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as a geologist, distinguished liimsclf by advocat- 
ing what lias been called the Neptunian theory of 
the earth, in opjiosition to that of Dr. Hutton. 
His death took place in 1B12. 

KISIIME, or Kismis, or .lezira Derauz, (Long 
Island), tlie largest island in the Persian (iulf, 
is about ten miles from Ormus, and runs sixty 
miles parallel with the Persian shore. It is no 
where more than twelve miles broad. Formerly 
considered the granary of Ormus, it had BOO 
villages upon it, we arc told, but it is now inueh 
declined. The soil is well adapted to wheal ; 
and the sheep reared upon it are remarkably 
tine. It is under the rule of an independent 
Arab chief, who pays tribute to the Imam of 
JVIuscat. The town of Kishme, on the eastern 
side of the island, is defended by a wall and 
fort, and has a roadstead in which ships may 
lidc securely during the westerly winds. The 
channel between Kishme and the main land va- 
ries from three to eight miles wide. Long. 
r)0' F., lat. 2G^ 57' 30' N. 

KLSHTAC,a large island in the North Pacific 
Ocean, in long. 152'" 30' to 154" 50' W., lat. 57" 
to 58" 40' N. It is about 100 miles in length, 
and from thirty to fifty in breadth. Also an 
island on the north-west coast of North America, 
(‘astward of Foggy Cape, and opposite the 
mouth of (aiok’s River. 

KISIITEWAR, a town and district of Hin- 
dostan, situated principally between 33" and 34" 
of N. lat. in the north-east extremity of the pro- 
vince of Lahore, or near the south range of the 
(hishtnere Mountains. The district is in general 
hilly, cold, and covered with wood. Hence it 
retains its independence. It i.s intersected by 
tlie Chunaub, over which there are no bridges ; 
but at tlie village of Nausman, where it is seventy 
yards wide, a large basket is slung to a tight 
rope, reaching from side to side, and well se- 
cured hy posts, and in this the passage is 
ctfected. 

KISS, ^ 2 . &: 71. s. Welsh cm^du; (ir. 

Kiss'kr, 70.S. >KVoj. To touch or salute 

Kiss'ino-ciu sT,7i. s. / with the lips; to treat 
with fondness; to touch gently; a salute: kis- 
sing-crust, crust formed where one loaf touches 
another in the oven. 

Ahd, mekeley, she to the sergeant praid 
(So as ho was a wortliv gpnfilinan) 

That slie might kissa hire cliihle, er that it died ; 

And in her barine, this litel cliild she laid, 

With fall sad face ; and gaii the child to blisse, 

An<l billed it, and after gan to kisse. 

Cfidiicer. The Clerhes Tale. 

‘ Have im rcu', Lord ! njion ns wimmen alle.’ 

And on liir hare knees adoim they fade; 

And would have kist his feet ther as he stood. 

i'lidiiccr. The hni^htes 2\ilr. 

Thy lov(' 1 dare not aske, or mutual fixing. 

One hinse is all my love and prides asjiiring, 

And after starve my heart, lor iny toomiicli desiring. 

Sj^cfi.ier. Britain's Ida. 

V\Tat sense had 1 of her stolen hours of lust i 
I found not Cassio’s A/Ws on her lips. 

Shdkspeare. ( )iheUo. 

The hearts of princes hiss obedience, 

8o much they love it ; but to shibhorn spirits, 

I'hey swell and grow as terrible as storms. 

Shakspcarc. 


Their lips wen; four red roses on a stalk, 

And in their summer beauty hisaed each other. 

Id. 

But who those ruddy lips can miss, 

Which blessed still themselves do hiss? 

Sidney. 

flpon my livid lips bestow a kis'^: 

() envy not the dead, they feel not bliss! 

Driplea^ 

'I’hese baked him hisaingc rusts, and tliose 

Brought him small beer. /viag’i- Coolcery. 

No lordly patron’s hand he deigneil to bias, 

Nor luxury knew, save liberty, and bliss. 

Cow per. A Fowler. 

Woman, oh woman, and an urchin’s hist, 

Rends from thy heart thy love of many years — 

(Jo, virtuous dame, to thy most happy lord, 

And Bertram’s image taint your kisa with poison. 

Matnrin. Bertram. 

With a swimmer’s stroke 

Flinging the billows back from my drenched hair, 
And laughing from my lip the audacious brine, 
Which hissed it like a wlne-c.np, rising o’er 
riie waves as tln.’y arose, and prouder still 
The loftier they uplifted me. Tyro7i. Two Foscari. 

KissEii, ii cape, bay, and town, on the south 
coast of Arabia, in long. 51"^ 20' E., and lat. 15^" 
10' N. No water is n(;arer than a mile west. 
Tliere are two inferior towns beside in this bay. 

Kissr.u, in geograpliy, a town of Africa, the 
ancimit (!olonia Assuras, as appears from many 
inscriptions still to be met with in the place. 
Hero is a Iriumplial arcli done in a very good 
taste ; there is also a small temple a square 
figung with several instruments of sacrifice 
carved npoii it. The town is situated in the 
kingdom of Tunis, on the declivity of a hill, 
above a large fertile [ilain ; which is still called 
the plain of Surso, probably from its ancient 
name Assnras. 

Kissr.\(i, hy way of salutation, or as a token 
of respect, has liocii juactised in all nations. 
Tlie Roman emperors saluted their chief oftieers 
hy a kiss. Kissing the mouth or the eyes was 
the usual compliment upon any promotion or 
happy event. Soldiers kissed the general’s 
hand when he quitted his ollicc. The Homans 
afi'eeted such a degree of delicacy, that they ne- 
ver emliraced their wives in llie ju'eseiice of their 
daughters ; yet what peoph; evcvjilungcd deeper 
in the most abominable vices ! Near relations 
were allowed to kiss their female kindred on 
the mouth, to discover if they smelt of wine ; 
as the Roman ladies sometimes made too free 
with the juice of tlie grape. Slaves kissed their 
master’s hand, wlio used to hold it out to therr. 
for that purpose. Kissing was a customary mode 
of salutation amongst the Jews, as we may collect 
from Judas approaching his master with a kiss. 
Relations used to kiss their kindred when dying, 
and when dead ; when dying, out of a strange 
opinion that they should imbibe the departing 
soul ; and wlien dead, by w^ay of valedictory ce- 
remony. They also kissed the corpse after it 
w'as conveyed to the pile, when it had been seven 
or eiglit days dead. 

KIS’PNA, or Krishna, a river of the south of 
India, so called after the celebrated deity of this 
name. It takes its rise lu'ar Sattarah, in the pro- 
vince of B(‘japore, fifty miles in a direct line from 
ihc western sca-coast. j luring its course cast- 
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\v:n(l, it is joined by tlie ALilpurba, Cntpurba, 
IbciiKili, and Tooinbnddra, and pours a prodi- 
gious vobnne of waters, by various mouths, into 
lh(? Isay ot Bengal. It is (i.50 miles in length ; 
but, owing to sand at its months, it is notnaviga- 
l)le liy ships. This river forimid the southern 
boundary o( tlai Alaliommedan kingdom of the 
Deccan. 

K IS I'NAOI 1 UllRY, a town and fortress of 
Barra rnahal in the south of India. It is situ- 
ated on a rock nearly 700 feet in perpimdieular 
height, and has never yet been taken by force. 
In November 1791 the British troops were 
re pulsed in attempting to storm it ; but it came 
into our possession along with the province, in 
1792, and has been since dismantled. It is 
surrounded by extensive rice fields. Long. 7tT' 
2;r Iv, lat. 12^ 32' N. 

KIT, n. s. l)ut. kilfe. A large bottle: a small 
diminutive fiddle. A small wooden vessel, in 
wliich Newcastle salmon is sent to I.ondon and 
elsewliere. 

'I’is kept in a case fitted to it, almost like a 
(lancing mastcT’s kit. Grcio's i^fitscum. 

KITC'Il'EN, /o .S'. ] Sa.xoii cycene; 

Ki i( n'i;N-(i MtDCN, //..s. j Welsh Argb? ,* Idem. 

K 1 1 ( ri'r.N-ru aid, n. s. [ Acg ; I'r. cnisinc ; I tal. 

K I K n'r.Ps-s ru i i’, n. s. ( ciicifid ; Erse, ki/s/iat. 

K n'( iid:\-WF.N( 11, /o a. | d'he room in a house 

Kik ii'i \-\voRK, n.s. J vvln re the ])rovisions 
art* cooked : k itclunugarden, garden in which es- 
culent plants are produced: kitclicn-maid, a 
maid luider the cook maid: kitclien-stuir, the fat 
of meat scummed ofif the pot, or gathered from 
the dripping pan: kitclieti-wench, scullion; maid 
employed to clean the instruments of cookery: 
kitchen- work, cookery, or vvork done in tlie 
k itchen. 

I’liese being culpable of tins crime, or favourers of 
their friends, which arc such by whom their kitcheus 
are soiuctiine ameiuhal, will not sufll^r any such statute 
to p.iss. Sju’iisrr. 

Can we judge it a thing siamily for any man to go 
about iho. building of an house to the (iodof heaven, 
with no other appearance than if his end wm'c to rear 
up a kitchen or a. parlour for his own use ? Hooker. 

Laura to his lady was but a kitchenueneli. 

Slnikspcare. 

He was taken into .service in Ins ('omt to a base 
office in his kitchen ; so that he turned a broach that 
hud worn a crown. Bacon, 

Cardens, if planted with such things ;is aie fit for 
food; arc called kifchcnganlcm. Id, 

As thrifty wench scrapes kiichcnsltiff. 

And barrelling the droppings and the snuff 
Of wasting candles, which in thirty year, 

Heliqmdy kept, perchance buys wedding cheer. 

Donne. 

To that arch city of this government. 

The first three pipes the ready feast convoy : 

I’hc other three in baser ollice sjicnt, 

Fling out the dregs which else the kitchen cloy. 

h'letther's rnijfle /stand. 

Instead of kitehcnsfn f some cry 
A gospcLprcaclnng luiuistiy. hadihras. 

A kitchenoarden is a more pleasant sight than the 
finest orangery. Siieetater. 

We sci' no ii(“W-hnilt palaces as]>u(‘. 

No kitchens emulate the vi‘stal liic. Ihrpc. 

Roasting and boiling Icavi* to th»: kitchcnacneh. 

SaHt. 


The kitchen soon was all on lire. 

And t<j tlu' root fhc flames aspire. Coivper. 

Mr. (iridio, .Sir, — This is to let you knmv, that 
though I can’t write nor read, our Peter writes this 
for me, and I hear all your papers read in our 

Ca nn i //g . M icrocosm . 

Kitchen, Auma', is a space taf about sixteen 
or eighb^cii feet diametiu*, with a ditch surround 
irig it thr('(3 feet wide ; the ojipositc bank of 
which servos as a scat for the men wlio dress the 
victuals. The kitchens of the Hank companies 
arc contiguous to the outline of the camp ; and 
the intermediate s])ace is generally distributed 
equally for the remaimng kitchens. As each 
tent forms a mess, each kitchen must have as 
many fire-places as there are tents in the com- 
jiany. 

Kitchen, Punr.ic. See Puiilic Kuchen. 
KJTI‘7, u. s. } Sax. cyte ; Welsh end. A 

Kri'Esh'OOT, /I. s. i bird of prey that infests 
farms and steals chickens; a name of reproacli 
denoting rnpacity; a fictitious bird made of 
paper: kitesfool, a plant. 

The starling that the counsailc can hewrie ; 

'I'he tame riiddockc ; :ind the cowardc-kite. 

Chancer. I'he Assemble of Foules. 

Detested /.’//c / ihon best. 

Shakspeare. Kino Lear. 

More pity that the eagle should he, mewed, 

Whih.i kites and buzzards prey at liberty. 

Shakspea re. 

'Ilu* heron, wlnm she soareth high, so ns sometimes 
sh(; is seen to pass over n. cloud, shewelh winds ; hut 
kites. Hying aloft, shew fair and dry weather. 

Bacon. 

A leopard and a ('at s(jem to dificr just as a kite 
doth from ov cagh'. (irew. 

A man m.iy have a great csfat(; conveyed to him ; 
l)Ut if h(‘ will 111. idly burn, or childishly make jiaper 
kites of his deeds, he I'orl’eits his title with his evi- 
(lotK'e. (iovernment of the Tonoiie. 

Kite, in ornithology. See Fa jam. 

KIT’S, (St.), or St. ( ’hi istoplier's, one of the 
West India Islands. Sec Eiiuistopher’s. 

KITTEN, n. a. & v.n. Tent, kas^in. The 
dimimiiivc of cat. A young cat : to bring forth 
young cals. 

So it would have done 
At the same season, if your mother’s cat 
Had kittened, though yourself had ne’er been born. 

Shakspeare. 

That a man; will soom r drown than an hor.se, is 
not experienced ; nor is the sam (3 observed in the 
drowning of whelps and kittens. 

liroicne's Vnlo(ir Errours. 

The eagle limlMned upon the top of a high oak, 
and the cat kittened in the hollow trunk of it. 

lA Estrange. 

Helen u as just slipt into Ixal ; 

Her eychrows on tin- toilet lay, 

Away the. kitten with them fled. 

As hms hfdonging to Iku' pr(yy. Prior. 

It was scratched in playing with a kitten. 

Wiseman. 

(’lose by the threshold of a door naile.d fast 

d'hre(i kitte/is sat ; c.ich kitten looked aghast. 

Coirpcr. Coluhriad. 

KHITAIIIA, a city of Asia Alinor, tlie ca- 
pital of Anatolia, is situated partly at the foot, 
and partly on the sides o( the Poorsac Dag, a 
range of mounlains bouiidiiig a fertile valley, on 
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the south. It occupies the position of the 
ancient Cotyoeum. The town, covering a con- 
siderable extent of ground, is of course uneven 
in its site ; but contains several handsome foun- 
tains, conveyed from the hills by aqueducts ; 
and, though not so populous as formerly, is said 
still to contain between .50,000 and 60,000 inha- 
bitants, Armenians and Greeks. There are said 
to be thirty hummums or public baths, fifty 
mosques, four Armenian and one Greek church, 
and twenty caravanseras. Here are also the 
ruins of a castle, which must have been once of 
great strength. Long. 29® 52' K., lat. 39° 25' N. 

KIIJ-TCHKOU-FOU, a town of (’hina of 
the first rank, in the province of Tchekiang. It 
is built on a fine river, and borders on Kiangsee 
and I’ootchien, from which last it is separated 
by a range of mountains, the ascent of which is 
by stairs. Long. 118° 39' E., lat. 29'^ 2' N. 

KIZILEIIMAK, the ancient Ilalys, a consi- 
derable river of Asia Minor, which rises from 
Mount Argish, near Kaisarieh ; and, after flow- 
ing westwards, turns to the south, and falls into 
the Black Sea, about forty miles south of Sam- 
soon, in long. 36° 10' E., and lat. 41° 30' N. 
It is considered the finest river in Asia Minor. 

KIZLAH, a fortified town and district of 
Asiatic Turkey, in the government of Caucasus. 
It is situated near the confluence of the Terek 
with the Caspian, and was built in 1736. It is 
garrisoned by battalions of the tribes who wan- 
der over the steppe between Kizlar and Astra- 
khan, chiefly Nogays, Troukhmen, and Kalmuks. 
It is an entrepot for the commerce of Astraklian 
with Persia and the Caucasus. Wine, brandy, 
and .silk are produced and exported in consi- 
derable quantity ; also the oil of sesamus. 
Long. 46° 29' 10" E., lat. 43° 51 ' N. 

KLAPROTH (Martin Henry Von), professor 
of chemistry at Berlin, died there at a very ad- 
vanced age, January 1st 1817, having been a 
writer on that science above forty years. He was 
the fortunate discoverer of uranium, the zirconia, 
and mellitic acid ; and made various interesting 
experiments on copal, tellurium, and titanium. 
His works in German make 6 vols. 8vo. 

KLATl'AU, a circle and town of the south 
of Bohemia, bounded by Pilsen and Prachatitz, 
and in part by the north-east frontier of Bavaria. 
The area of tlio circle is 870 square miles, with 
140,000 inhabitants. The town is well built, 
and has extensive woollen manufactures. In the 
neighbourhood are marble quarries, .some silver 
mines, and a celebrated mineral water. The 
town is said to have been surrounded with walls 
in the year 1000. In 1810 part of it was de- 
.stroyed by fire. Population 4000 : sixty-nine 
miles south-west of Prague. 

K LEBER (J. B.), a I'rench general, was 
born in Strasburgh in 1759, and was educated 
for an architect. Accident led him to enter into 
th^ Austrian service, in which he continued 
eight years, and then, returning to his native 
country, he became inspector of the public 
buildings in Upper Alsace. The revolution of 
France rekindled his military ardor, and he ob- 
tained a commission in the service. He dis- 
played great bravery and judgment at the siege 
of Mayence, after which he was employed in 


La Vendee ; but the sanguinary scenes of that 
province so disgusted him, that he obtained his 
recal, and was afterwards engaged in the north, 
where he defeated the Austrians, took Mons, 
and drove the enemy from Louvain. He also 
took Maestricht, and contributed to the capture 
of several other strong places. Discontented 
with the directory, he left the army and returned 
to Paris, where he led a private life, writing 
his military memoirs, till Buonaparte, being ap- 
pointed general of the army of Egypt, chose 
Kleber as his companion. At the siege of 
Alexandria he was wounded on the head as he 
was climbing the ramparts, but did not retire till 
he received a second wound. He defeated the 
Turks in several actions, and Buonaparte, on 
quitting Egypt, left him in the chief command. 
In a short time he signed the treaty of El-Arish 
with Sir Sydney Smith, by which the French 
agreed to leave Egypt ; but it was annulled by 
the British government, and hostilities were 
renewed. Kleber, tliough reduced, did not 
bend under his misfortunes, but defeated the 
Turks at the obelisk of Heliopolis. He next took 
Cairo by storm, and formed an alliance witli 
Murat Bey ; but was assa.ssinated by a Turk 
named Solyman, who gave him four stabs with a 
dagger, in the year 1800. 

KLEINHGVIA, in botany, a genus of the 
decandria order, gynandria class of plants ; na- 
tural order thirty-scventli, columniferie : cal. 
pentaphyllous ; the petals five ; the nectarium 
campanulated and pedunculated, containing the 
stamina: cals, inflated and five seeded. 

KLEIST (Fldward Christian de), a celebrated 
German poet, and a soldier of distinguished 
bravery, was born at Zeblin, in Pomerania, in 
1715. He studied at Cron in Poland, and after- 
wards at Dantzic and Koningsberg. Having in 
vain endeavoured to obtain preferment in the 
law, at twenty-one years of age he accepted a 
post in the Danish army. He then studied all 
the sciences connected with military affairs, witli 
the same assiduity he had before studied civil 
law. In 1740, at the beginning of the reign of 
Frederick king of Prussia, he went to Berlin, 
and was presented to the king, who made him 
lieutenant of his brother prince Henry's regi 
ment; and he was in all the campaigns which dis- 
tinguished the first five years of Frederick's reign. 
In 1749 he was made a captain ; and published 
his excellent poem on the S])ring. Before the 
breaking out of the war with Russia, the king 
appointed him companion to prince Frederick 
William, and to eat at his table. In 1756 he 
was nominated major of Hausen's regiment. 
Afte** the battle of Rosbach the king gave him, 
by an order in his own hand writing, the inspec- 
tion of the great hospital established at Leipsic. 
In 1758, prince Henry coming to Leipsic, cap- 
tain Kleist desired to serve in his army, which 
was readily granted . He also served that prince 
at the beginning of the campaign of 1759, in 
Franconia, and in all the expeditions of that 
army, till he was detached with the troops under 
general de Fink to join the king’s army. On the 
12th of August was' fought the bloody batth; of 
Kunersdorf, in which he fell. He might have 
recovered, but the fractured bones having cut 
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an artery, he died next day by loss of blood, after 
experiencing mucn kindness from the Russian 
huzzars. Though the city of Frankfort was then 
in the hands of the enemy, they buried this Prus- 
sian hero with all military honors : the governor, 
magistrates, professors, and students, with many 
of the Russian officers, forming the procession, 
preceded by the funeral music. Ilis poems, which 
are greatly admired, are elegantly printed in the 
German tongue, in 2 vols. 8vo. 

KLICK, V. 71 . From clack. To make a small 
sharp noise. In Scotland it denotes to pilfer, or 
steal away suddenly with a snatch. 

KLOPSTOCK (Frederick Theophilus), a cele- 
brated poet of Germany, born at Quedlinburg on 
the 2nd of July, 1724. After learning at home the 
elements of the languages, he proceeded in his six- 
teenth year to college, where his character dis- 
played itself advantageously. Ileapplied very dili- 
gently to compositions in prose and verse, and 
wrote, among other poetical essays, some pas- 
torals, the favorite sulijects of the youthful muse 
in the German universities. At so early a pe- 
riod as the ])resent he took the resolution of 
writing an epic poem, which had hitherto not 
existed in the German language. The high 
opinion he had of Virgil, his favorite poet 
amongst the ancients ; the honor he promised 
himself in being the first who should offer the 
German public a work like the /Fneid ; the 
warmth of patriotism that early animated him to 
raise the fame of (lerman literature, in this par- 
ticular, to a level with that of other Furopean 
countries ; all combined with the consciousness 
of his own superior powers, to spur him on to 
the execution of his purpose, lie was, however, 
long undecided in the choice of his sul)j(!Ct ; he 
sought out some hero in the German history ; 
but, after choosing and rejecting for some time, 
at length gave the preference to the Messiah. 
This was even before his acquaintance with Mil- 
ton, whose Paradise Lost was but lately become 
an important subject of his study. in the 
autumn of the year 174.5 he left the college, 
and repaired to the university at Jena. He now 
applied to the study of divinity. In the 
Faster of 1746 he left .Jena and went to Leipsic 
in company with his cousin Schmidt, from 
Langeusalza, afterwards privy counsellor at the 
court of Vienna. Here he soon became ac- 
quainted with the young favorites of the muses, 
who had formed themselves into a sort of lite- 
rary society, in order to purify their taste by 
mutual criticisms on their essays, the best of 
which were published in the paper entitled 
Bremen Contributions. Their names were 
Gaertner, Cramer, Schlegel, Geiseke, Rabener, 
Zacharia, and others. Our poet was admitted 
into their society, and attended their meetings. 
About this time Klopstock began to display his 
genius in the lyric style, and produced many 
excellent odes of this description. These, toge- 
ther with the tliree enntos of the Messiah, ap- 
peared at first in the Bremen Contributions. 
The Messiah acquired, in the space of a few 
years, its merited attention from all ranks in 
Germany. It found friends and enemies, 
admirers and critics, every where; but its ap- 
probation w'as owing as much to the sacredness 


of the matter as to the beauty of the poetry; 
Christian readers loved it as a book that afforded 
them, at length, amidst the themes of cold 
orthodoxy, some scope for devout feeling; 
young preachers quoted it in the pulpit, and 
coupled the name of Klopstock with that of the 
prophets. 

Klopstock now, however, began to find Leip- 
sic unpleasant to him ; his friends had one by 
one left the university, and he felt himself alone. 
He therefore in 1748, repaired to liangensalza, in 
which place he remained till 17.50, when he was 
invited by his friend Bodmer to visit him in 
Switzerland. Klopstock accordingly accompa- 
nied the philosopher Sulzer to Zurig, where he 
remained for a considerable time. He became 
indeed so y)lcased with the scenery of the coun- 
try, and the simple manners of the inhabitants, 
that he intended to settle and spend the re- 
mainder of his life there, when he received an 
invitation from Bernstorff' to settle at Copenha- 
gen with an assurance that such a pension should 
be given him as should permit him to devote 
himself solely to literature. Klopstock set off* 
in the spring of the year 1751 for Denmark. 
He took the road to Copenhagen by Saxony and 
(Quedlinburg, wliere he saw his relations ; and at 
Brunswick he visited some of his academical 
friends; at Hamburg be enjoyed the company 
of Hagedorn, became acquainted with Miss 
Muller, celebrated in his odes under the name 
of Cidli, and who was a great admirer of liis 
Messiah. At Copenhagen, Klopstock met with 
the most cordial reception from Bernstorff. He 
there lived a very secluded tranquil life, never 
obtruding his presence at court, but dedicating 
his time entirely to his poem. During Ids resi- 
dence here he appears to have enlivened his mind 
by the works of Dr. Young and Samuel Richard- 
son. With the former he even kept up a corres- 
pondence, and addressed an ode to him expres- 
sive of his very high esteem and regard. The 
lively interchange of letters that passed uninter- 
ruptedly between his beloved Cidli and himself, 
knit the bonds of affection still closer, and in 
1754 he travelled to Hamburg, where she at 
length became his wife. But he enjoyed for a 
short time only the true bliss of connubial 
affection. This amiable and affectionate lady 
was snatched from him in child-bed about nine 
months after their marriage. To the year 1771 
Klopstock made Copenhagen his usual place of 
residence ; but after that time he lived mostly in 
Hamburg, in the character of royal Danish 
legate, and counsellor from the court of the 
Margrave of Baden. This latter title, together 
with a pension, was the grant of the elector 
Frederick of Baden, whose invitation to our poet 
was so pressing, that he spent the year 1775 at 
the court of Carlsruhe. While sinking into the 
grave, he was engaged to present posterity with 
a collection of his works, such as would be 
worthy the great poet. From the year 1798 
they passed through the office of the famous 
Gdschen three different times, and evince the 
high veneration in which the poet was held by 
his contemporaries. Klopstock died as he bad 
lived March 14th, 1803. His Messiah will ever 
remain a monument of his genius, and on the 
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rulue of his odes all cultivated (huiuans have 
but one opinion. I'rom the superior talents of 
this poet, in the epic style, it is \isnal to forget 
his dramatic pieces, vvliicli are, however, cer- 
tainly of no mean value. Although his tragedies 
are more fitted for reading than representation, 
yet they discover the same traits of simplicity, 
<lignity, and force of amplification, as well as 
elegant language, which cliaracterise all his })ro- 
ductions. 

KI.OSTEH-NKIJIUMIG, a town of Lower 
Austria, on the right side of the Danube, six 
miles north of Vienna. It was once a Roman 
colony, ft contains several monuments of in- 
terest, and takes its name from a monastery of 
the order of St. Augustine, founded in 1114. 
The church has several cnnositics; and in the 
treasury has hern preserved, since 16)0, the 
crown of the archduke of Austria, which is re- 
gularly carried to \'icMna on the r|Ccrssion of a 
new sovereign, Tlu^ library of this monastc'ry 
contains 2o,0()0 printed volumes, besides He- 
brew, Arabic, and Latin MSS. The cellars arc 
of great extent, and contain a cclehratcd tun, the 
largest in (mrmany, next to that of Heidelberg. 
In 1688 the lower town was burnt by the Turks, 
but the upper t(jwri rc<;isted all their e/h.rts. 
Here is a dock-yard for light-armed vessels, and 
a government manufaelurc of arms. Long. 16^ 
17' E., lat. 48^ IT N. 

KL()TZ (Christian Adolphus), an cmim'P.t 
German critic, born in tlie year 1788 at Hi- 
schofswerden, near Dresden, wlicre his father 
was settled as a clergyman. He "displayed, at 
an early period, sueli an attachment to letters, 
that his parents spared no expcaise to gratify his 
taste, and to enable him to cultivate hi.s talents 
to the best advantage. lie employed those 
leisure hours, which other youths dev<»tc to 
amusements, in composing and reciting (ierman 
verses. At Govlitz he .studied, under Raumgar- 
ten, the Greek and Roman classics, and gave a. 
specimen of his powers in versification hy a 
poem composed on the Destruction of the Zit- 
tau, which was laid waste in the year 1757. In 
1758 he proceeded to Lei])sic to study jurispru- 
dence, and while here published several papers 
in the Acta Eruditonim, and some separate 
pieces. In 1761 he published his Gpuscula 
Poetica, containing twenty-three odes, three 
satires, and as many elegies. From Leipsic he 
repaired to Jena, wdierc be opened a school, 
which was well attended. 

Having accejited of an invitation to a profes- 
sorship at the University of Gottingen, in 1762, 
he set off for that place, and almost immedi- 
ately after his arrival he was attacked by a severe 
illness, from which, however, he recovered, and 
immediately published a treatise, De Verecundia 
Virgilii, to which were added three dissertations 
relative to the eclogues of the poet. He also 
published Miscellanea Critica, and applied him- 
self to the study of ancient paintings, with 
which he became well accpiaintecl. His celebrity 
had now so much increased, that be received two 
offers, one from the prince of Hesse Darmstadt, 
to be professor of llie oriental languages at 
Giessen, and the other from his Prussian 
majesty, to be professor of eloquence at Halle. 


While he was deliberating respecting t'ne choice 
he should make, he was nominated hy his 
Ih’itaunic majesty to be ]>rorcssor of jihilosophy 
at (Rittingen, with an increased salary. He 
soon, however, ijiiitted Gotti ngcai, and accepted 
an other made him by his lTns.sian majesty of 
being professor of philosophy and cdoipience at 
llalkgwith the rank and title of aubc counsellor. 
VVhile preparing for his departure, he ]3ublishcd 
Historia Nummorum Contumeliosorum et Saty- 
ricorum, containing a history of these coins ; 
and on his removal to Halle be gave the public 
another work of the sami; kind, and at the same 
tiuK? efiected the instilulion of a new society, 
called the Literary Sociefy of Halle. In 176() 
he was invited hy liis Jh)li.sh majesty to Warsaw, 
to superintend the education of the chilflren of 
the Polish nobility, which he would gladly have 
accepted, as it atforded him an opportunity of 
visiting new countries; but tlie king ordeia d him 
to nmiain at Halle, conferred upon liiiii the rank 
of privy counsellor, and accompanied this mark 
of lionor with a considerabh; addition to his 
salary, lb' died in 1771, leaving l)ehin(l him 
many other works besides those to which we 
have referred. Refore his death he revised vMny 
thing which he had w'ritten on coins, and pnh- 
lished Gpuscula, Nummaria, (piibus .) mis Anii- 
<jni Ilistoriasjiie nonnlla (’apita explicantnr. 

KNAR, V. a. I Relg. kiiappcii ; Erse. 
Kn' \ i/ III, j i A/n/ey/. To l/it(\ Pm'haps 
|«roperly to hitt* some britthy that makes a noise 
when it is broken. 

Horses will kmihhlc at walls, and rats gnaw iron. 

liroinir. 

I had much lathi'i' lie hnahhlnn; crusts, witlmut 
f(‘ar, in my own iiole, than bi'. mislress of ihe woild 
with ('arcs. /,’ / ’s/rm/gc. 

An ass was wishin;':. in a hard winter, hn a little 
warm weather, and a inontliful of fresh grass to kwd) 
upon. J(l. 

liNAi'K, 11 . s. %Lv. 72. f Sax. cnn;nn;^e, skill. 
KN.M’K'cit, 21. s. S A little machine ; a 
jietty contrivance! ; a toy. (This word is a^rpa- 
rently formed from the knaekiiig or sntqiping of 
the ling(*rs. used by jugglers.) A readiness; 
facility; a dexterity; a nice trick: knack, to 
make a sliar[) quic'k noise ; perhaps to knock : 
knacker, a maker of small work ; a ropemaker. 

The more qiielnte kiitikkes that they make, 

The more wol 1 stele whan that. I take. 

CfuiHcer. The Heirs Tale. 

For thee, fond boy, 

If I may ever know thou dostl)ut sigh 

I'hat thou no more shall see this Itiiacfi, as never 

I mean thou shall, we’ll' bar thee from success. 

Slidkspeare. 

This cap was moulded on a ])orringer, 

A velvet dish ; fie, fie, ’tis lewal and filthy : 

Why ’tis a cockle, or a walnut shell, 

A knack, a toy, a trick, a baby’s cap. Id. 

I’ll teach you the hnachs 
Of eating flax, 

And out of their noses 
Draw ribbands and posies. 

Ben Jonson's G^psieH. 

But is’t not jMOSumption to write verse to you. 

Who make the better poems of the two ! 

For all these pretty knacks that you compose, 

Alas ! what aic they but poems in prose ! Denkitiu 
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He expounded botli ids pockets, 

And found a watch, with rings and lockets; 

A copper-plate, with almanacks 

Engraved upon’t, wilh other knacks. Iludihras. 

Knaves, wlio in full asseudilies have the knnck 
Of turning truth to lies, and white to black. 

Drqden. 

Idiere is a certain knack in conversation that gives 
a good grace by the manner and address. 

/.’ F.sfranij^c. 

One part for plough-wright, knacker, and smith. 

Mortimer. 

My autlior has a great knack at remarks ; in the 
end he makes another about our refining in contro- 
versy, and coming nearer and nearer to the diurcli 
of liome. Attcrbury. 

For how should etpial colours do the knack 'f 

(’ameleons who can paint in white and black ? 

I'opc. 

The dean was famous in his time. 

And had a kind of Atn/zc/j at ihiiiie. Swift. 

KNAG, n.s. } Dan. knag. A hard knot 

Kna(/uv, fidj. 5 in wood ; knotty. 

KNAP, n. s. Saxon cnmp, a ])rotu])erancc ; 
Welsh cnap, a protuberance, or a broken piece. 
A protuberance ; a swelling; prominence. 

Sb)u sliall see many fine scats set upon a knap of 
ground, environed wilh higluu' hills round about it, 
whereby the heat of the sun is pent in, and tlm wind 
gathered ns in troughs. Bacon. 

Hark on knaj) of yonder hill. 

Some sweet shepherd tunes Ins (juill. Browne. 

It is a knappe. of e. mountoine very steepe and 
sharpe of ail sid(;s, with a. narrow point like a pirn* 
apple, by reason whereof we do call it orthopagum. 

Aert/r.s Bint. Spll((. 

Knai’, V. a. & V. n. ( T)ut. ktinppcu ; Erse. 

Kjsac'i’LE, V. 71. S kiKiap. To bite <.)r 
break short; to make a short sltarp noise like 
that of breaking : knapple, to break ofi with a 
sltarp noise. 

lliiknappctli the spear in sunder. 

Common Prniier. 

Knap a pair of tongs somi: depth in a \essel ot 
water, and you sliall bear the sound ol the tongs. 

Bacc/i's \atnral Hist or a. 

He will knajj the spears a-pieces witli his teeth. 

More. 

I reduced the shouldt'rs so soon, tiiatthr; stamlcrs- 
by heard them knap in hetore tltey knew tliey were 
out. lE/Vz/nn?. 

KNAP'IK^TTLK, n.s. Pnpaver spumcinn. A 
plant. 

KNAP'SACK, n. s. From Belg. knuppen, 
bite, or to cat. The bag wliich a soldier caviie.s 
on his back ; a bag of provisions. 

The constitutions of this church shall not be re- 
pealed, ’till 1 see more niligious motives than .sol- 
diers carry in their knapsacks. ^i'‘g ^ narics. 

If yo'Eare for a merry jannt, Fll try for once who 
can foot it farlluist : there are hedges in Summer, 
and barns in Wintea : 1 with my knapsack, ami you 
with your bottle at your back ; we’ll leave honour 
to madmen, and riches to knaves, and travel till we 
come to the ridge of the world. Drpden. 

KNAPWEED, 71. s. l.at. jncm. A plant. 

K N A i> WEED . See C r.N r a urea. 

KNAKE, n. s. (icrni. knor. A hard knot. 

A forest 

In which ther vvonneth iieyther man ne best; 

With knotty, knarrp, Itaricin trees oldc, 

Of stubbes sharpe and hub-ous to behold. 

Chancer. The Knighles Tale, 


A cake of scurf lies baking on the ground. 

And prickly stubs instead of trees are found ; 

Or woods with knots and knnrcs defoniKid and old, 
Headless the most, and hideous to behold. Unfden, 
KNAliESliOROlJ II, a market town and 
pari.sh of Yorkshire, in the West Riding, 2 1 1 miles 
from Eondon. The town is an ancient liorongb, 
and called by foreigners the York.sbirc Spa. It 
is almost encompassed by the Nid, wliicli issues 
from die bottom of Craven Hills; and bad a 
priory with a castle, which have long since beim 
detnolished, on a craggy rock, whence it took 
the name. It is about three furlongs in length ; 
and the parish is famous for medicinal springs 
near each other, and yet of ditlbreiit qualities. 
1. The sweet spa, or vitriolic; widl, in Knaresbo- 
rough Forest, three miles from tin* town, wliicli 
was discovered in 1620. 2. The sulphureous 

spa, which is used only in bathing. 3. iSt. Mun- 
go’s, a cold bath, four miles from the town. 4. 
The dropping-well, wliicb is in the town, and the 
most noted petrifying spring in England, so 
called by reason of its dropping from the spongy 
rock hanging over it. The ground which re- 
ceives it, before it joins the well, is, for twelve 
yards long, become a solid rock. From the well 
It runs into tlie Nid, where the spring water has 
made a rock that strelelies some yards iiito the 
river. It has a good market and six fairs. Here 
is a stone bridge over the river, near one end of 
which is a cell, dug out of the rock, called St. 
Robert’s chapel. The town is Id miles west by 
north of York. It sends 2 members to parliament. 
KNAVE, 7<..s. -x Sax. cuapa, a page; 

Kna'very, n. .9. f a boy ; a male chihl ; a 

Kna'vish, ^ servant: all these are 

Kn'aVishly, ndv. ' obsolete. A petty rascal ; 
a scoundrel ; a rogue ; a card with a soldier 
painted on it: knavery, dislionesty ; petty clieat- 
ing; mischievous tricks or practices : knavish, 
wicked; fraudulent; waggisli ; iniscliiovous. 

And to a knave a ring she gave, anon ; 

And ])r:iyod him by signes, tor 1o gon 
Fnto the Quccne, and htren hiu! that clothe. 

Chancer. Lcgcinle of (lood Women. 
Here’s no knacen^! Set', to heguih: the old folks, 
how the young folks lay their heads together ! 

Shakspeare. 

Here she comes curst and sad ; 

Cupid is a knarish lad, 

Thus to make poor females mad. Id. 

We’ll revel it as bravely as tl\e best, 

With amber hr. KH'lels, beatls, and all this knaienp 

Id., 

For ’twill return, and turn to account, 

Jf we are brought in play npon’t, 

Or hut by casting knaves get in, 

What power can hinder us to win ! Ilndihras. 

For as the moon the eye doth please 
With gentle lieains not hurting sight, 

Yet hath sir sun the greater praise, 

Eecause from him doth come her light : 

So if my man must praises have. 

What then must 1 that keep the knave? 

Sidw-'p . 

The eunning courtier should he slighted too. 

Who with dull knuverp makes so much ailo ; 

’Fill tlie shrewd fool, by thriving too too fast, 

Like /E|^op’s fox, heroines a prey at last. Drpden, 
He eats and drinks with his domestic slaves ; 

A verier hind than auv of his knans. Id, 
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An lionest man may take a knaves advice ; 

Hut iUiots only may be cozened twice. Id, 

When both plaintiff and defendant happen to be 
rv'^fty Umvet, there’s ecjuity against both. 

1^'Kslraage. 

Most men rather brook their being reputed knaves, 
than for their honesty be accounted fools ; kmive, in 
the mean time, passing for a name of credit: ISoiMh. 

'Tis foolish to conceal it at all, and knavish to do 
it from friends. Pope's Letters. 

Sec all oiir fools aspiring to be knaves. Pope. 

From man to man, or ev’n woman paid, 

* Praise is the medium of a knavish trade, 

A coin by cuaft for folly’s use design’d, 

Spurious, and only current with the blidd. 

Cowper. Epistle to a Protestant Ladp in France. 

It is your knell — swell on thou lusty peal. 

Now knaves, what ransom for your souls. 

H'jron. jifarbw Fa Hero. 

Not to keep my readers longer in suspense, the 
subject of the poem is, ‘ Tlie lleformatiou of the 
Knave.o^ Hearts.’ It is not improbable that some 
may object to me, that a knave is an unworthy hero 
for an epic poem ; that a hero ought to be all that is 
great and good. - Ca/ming'. Microcosm. 

KNAUTIA, in botany, a genus of the inono- 
gynia ‘order, and tetraiidria class of plants; na- 
tural order forty-eighth, aggregatx : common 
CAL. oblong, simple, qninqueflorous : the proper 
one simple, superior : the florets regular : the re- 
ceptacle naked. ' 

KNEAD, V. a. ^ ^ Saxon, cnae't>an ; 

Kneai/jnc.-trougii, n.s. i Bclg. kneden. To 
beat or mingle any stuff or substance : kneading- 
trough, a trough in which dough is mixed toge- 
ther, and worked for making bread. 

Frogs shall come into thy kneading-troughs. 

Exodus. 

; . ; He ‘goth and geteth him 'd kneding -trough, 

And after, a tubbe, — and a kemelyn. 

Chaucer. The Milleres Tale. 
Here's yet in the word hereafter, the kneading, the 
making of the cakes, and the heating of the oven. 

Shakspeitre. 

It is a lump, -.where all beasts kneaded be, 
Wisdom makes him an arc, where all agree. 

Donne. 

Thus kneading up with milk the new -made man 
His kingdom o’er his kindred world began. : 

'Till knowledge raisapplycd, misunderstood. 

And pride of empire, soured his balmy blood. 

Drpden. 

One jjmste of flesh on all degrees bestowed, 

And kntSaded up alike with moist,’ ning blood. Id. 
Prom^eus, in the kneading up of the heart, sea- 
soned it up with some furious particles of the lion. 

Addison's Spectator. 
No man ever reapt his corn, 

Or from the oven drew his bread, 

F.re hinds and bakers yet were born , 

That taught them both to sow and knead. 

Prior. 

The cake she kneaded was the sav'ry meat. Id. 
KNEE, n.s. k V. a. Sax. cneop; Belg. 

Kneed, adv. knie ; Syr. cnea ; Or 

Knee'-deep, adj. & adv. yow ; Lat. genu. The 
Knee -PAN, n. s. joint of Ihe leg where 

' Kneel, v. n. the le^ is joined to 

Knee -TRIBUTE, n. s. the thigjfet': a knee is 
Kneed^-graSS, 71 . i. a piece of timber 
KneeWlm, n. $. ^ jgrowing crooked, 

and so cut that tKe trunk and I) ranch make an 
angle: knee, to^upplicate by kneeling: kneed, 


having” knees or joints,' as irikneed, outkneed, an4 
k need-grass : kn^-deep, rising to the knees; sunk 
in updo the knees; knee-pan, knee and puq^ 
little round bone which covers the knee joint, 
convex on both sides, and covered with a smooth 
cartilage on its foreside; kneel, to bend tire 
knee ; knee-trir>ute, worship, or obedience, shown 
by kneeling : kneedgrass, a herb : kneefeolm, a 
herb. 

A certain man kneeling down to him, said. Lord, 
have mercy upon my son for he is lunatick. 

Matt. xvii. 14. 

And they with humble herte ful buxumly, 
Kneling upon hir knees ful reverently, ■' 

Him thonken all. Chaucer. The Clerkes Tale.' 

F.re ] was risen from the place that shewed 
My duty kneeling, came there a reeking post, 
Stewed in his haste, half breathless, panting forth 
From Goneril his mistress, salutations. 

Shukspeare. 

When thou dost ask me blessing, I’ll kneel down, 
.And ask of thee forgiveness. Id. King Lear, 

(io you that banished him, a mile before his tent 
fall down, and knee the way into his mercy. 

Id. Coriolanus, 

> Thy royal father 

Was a most sainted king : the queen that bore 
thee, 

. Oftener upon her knees than on her feet, 

Died every day she lived. Id. Ma^efh* 

Such dispositions are the fittest timber tomake 
great politicks of ; L’ke to knee timber, that is good 
tor ships that are to be tossed ; but not for building 
houses, that shall stand firm. Bacon. 

'Fite kneepan must he shown, with the knitting 
thereof, by a fine shadow underneath the joint* 

Pencham on Drawingi,' 

As soon as you are dressed kneel and say the Lord*® - ' 
prayer. Taglur's (luide io IJevotioH, 

1 beg anil clasp thy knees, Milton, 

Keceive froirAis 

Kneetrihute yet unpaid, prostration vile. Id, 
Wearied with length of ways, worn out with toil. 

Id lay down, and leaning on her knees. 

Invoked the cause of all her miseries ; 

And cast her languishing regards above. 

For help from Heaven, and her ungrateful JoVe. 

Dryden. 

Tlie* country peasant meditates no harm. 

When clad with skins of beast to keep him warm ; 

In winter weather unconcerned he goes, 

Almost kneedesp, through mire in clnmsy shoes* 

Id, 

Him, entering, thou shalt haply see 
Beside his spouse, his infant on his knee,^ 

Cowpet'. El^y^IV. 

And tortuous arms, 

The shipwright’s darliflf^ treasure, didst prctent 
'I’o the four quartered wmds, robust and bold ; 
Warped into tough knee timber iwy a load ! 

But the axe spared thoe. la^Tardley Oq,k, 

' Had art thon there ? 

Come, kned me, and witness to the vow 
I offer to rcRodnce thee, and to die. 

Mat'urin. Bertram. 

Now — now — he kn^^s — and now they form a Cir-., 
cle, < 

Found himi all is hidden — ^but I see 
The lifted sfnra in air.-r^Oh ! Hark ! it falls ! 

\ Byron, Marino Faliero, 

Knee* in anatomy, the articulation of tlw thigh 
and leg bones. See Anatomy. ^ 

Knee, in ship building, is a crooked of 
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